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LETTER  XLV. 

ROUTE    TO   TOULON — SKETCH    OF   THE    TOWN    AND    HARBOUB — NAVY- 
Y  ABD — ARSENAIi . 

March^  1826. 

At  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  we  took  seats  in  the  Dili- 
gence at  Marseilles  for  Toulon,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Our  own  party  consisted  of  five  Americans, 
who  had  the  same  objects  in  view  as  ourselves.  Among  the  other 
passengers  was  a  German  Countess,  whom  we  had  met  in  a  circle  of 
agreeable  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  tahU  d*hoie  of  the  Hotel  Beau- 
veau.  She  was  going  to  Toulon,  there  to  embark  on  board  of  a  French 
ship  of  war,  which  was  to  land  her  at  Civita  Vecchia,  on  her  way  to 
Rome — an  odd  expedition  for  a  lady  to  undertake  alone.  Her  con- 
versation respecting  the  country,  whither  we  were  hastening  and  in 
which  she  had  long  resided,  was  highly  instructive ;  while  her  hospi- 
tality led  her  to  impart  a  share  of  the  provisions  she  had  taken  for  her 
journey,  consisting  among  other  things  of  a  kind  of  portable  choco- 
late, made  into  little  wafers  and  eaten  with  bread. 

The  tract  of  country  between  Marseilles  and  Toiilon  is  extremely 
picturesque.  For  the  whole  distance  an  excellent  road  winds  among 
calcareous  hills,  the  white,  craggy  tops  of  which  appear  at  a  distance 
as  if  snow-clad.  Their  steep  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards  and 
olives,  hanging  upon  terraces,  and  rising  stage  above  stage  ;  while  be- 
tween the  ranges  on  either  hand,  fertile  and  sunny  vales  of  moderate 
breadth,  and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  neatness,  open  successively  to 
relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Villages,  hamlets,  and  chateaux, 
sometimes  occupying  the  bosom  of  the  valleys  and  at  others  seated  far 
up  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  are  scattered  along  the  way  and  con- 
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tribute  much  lo  the  romanlic  characlcr  of  the  scenery*  Passing  the  old 
town  of  Aubagne,  which  is  the  hkth-place  of  tlie  celebrated  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy,  author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  llie  Younger^  we  reached 
Cujea  in  season  for  a  bad  breakfast,  and  remaincfl  long  enough  lo  look 
at  the  few  curiosities  it  contains.  The  hotels  on  this  road  are  small,  dirty i 
and  execrable  ;  and  in  some  of  tlie  villages  containing  several  thousands 
of  inhabitants,  taverns  of  no  description  are  to  be  found. 

Beyond  the  town  of  Dcau^set,  and  ahout  midway  between  Marseilles 
and  Toidon,  is  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  nuxirttaina,  called  t  Hhoulcs, 
which  in  wild  and  savajje  grandeur  will  su?^tain  aconiparitson  with  any 
of  those  found  ahout  the  Irish,  Enu^liah,  and  ScotHsh  lakes,  described 
in  some  of  njy  former  letters^  The  broken  and  rude  masses  of  rock, 
shooting  up  in  fantastic  crags,  to  the  height  of  800  or  1000  feet,  and 
impending  over  the  path,  here  approach  so  near  to  one  another,  as  to 
leave  only  room  fur  the  channel  of  a  headlong  torrent,  whicli  fdls  the 
defile  with  its  murmurs.  For  a  rnile  or  two,  tfic  road  is  a  continued 
terrace  hanging  over  the  stream.,  and  winding  through  a  region  of  per- 
fect desolation,  once  lilled  with  banditti.  All  at  once,  the  traveller 
emerges  from  these  dreary  solitudes,  and  descenrls  into  a  beautiful 
glen,  watered  by  clear  brooks  and  fountains,  smiling  with  tillage,  and 
blooming  with  llower?.  The  transition  is  sudden,  and  the  contrast 
peculiarly  striking.  Here  1  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  groves  of 
oranges,  growing  naturally  in  the  open  air,  and  laden  with  golden  fruit. 
The  scenery  was  brightened  by  serene  skies,  and  our  senses  were  re- 
galed with  all  the  charms  of  sprieg. 

From  the  pass  of  Olhoules,  we  were  whirled  onward  by  a  rapid  de- 
ecent,  over  a  smooth  road,  through  the  beaulilul  environs  of  Toulon, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Marsoillos,  and  presenting  another  charm- 
ing view  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  hills  recede 
on  either  hand,  stretching  along  the  coast,  and  rmbosomiog  between 
their  bases  and  the  sea  a  broad,  fertile  plain,  richly  embellished  by  na- 
ture and  art.  Crossing  two  draw-brifiges  over  the  double  moat  bv 
which  the  town  is  surrounded,  and  passing  under  the  massive  arched 
portals,  which  form  the  barrier,  we  rode  through  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal sirccta,  to  the  Hotel  of  the  Golden  Cross,  where  excellent  ac- 
commodations were  ohtained.  Here  for  the  first  time  since  landing 
at  Calais,  we  found  iht^  windows  of  our  rooms  open,  and  comfortable 
without  a  fire.  The  climate,  so  tar  as  our  experience  g*»cs,  is  delight- 
ful, the  air  being  soft  and  delicious,  subject  to  few  of  the  sudden 
ohanges  which  are  felt  at  Marseilles*  From  the  representations  of 
others,  as  well  as  from  my  own  observations,  I  Imvc  no  doubt^  that 
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is  by  far  the  most  eligible  winter  reaidence  for  inralidfl,  iii  the 
Soulb  of  France.* 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival^  we  visited  tJie  Cathedral^  and  as* 
cended  to  U>e  top  of  ila  lower,  for  the  piirpoao  of  obtaining  a  bird^£- 
eje  Tiew  of  Toulon  and  its  environ^,,  which  from  this  central  and  ele^ 
vated  point  arc  seen  to  tlie  best  advantage.  The  natural  situation  of 
the  tawn  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  great  military  and  naval  depot  ;  and 
Bnen  less  skilled  m  war  than  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  might  have  se- 
lected it  as  the  bulwark  of  the  soutborn  fironlicr  of  France,  It  ia  sur- 
rounded towards  the  north  by  an  amphitheatre  of  naked,  impassable 
mountains^  between  two  or  three  thousand  feet  in  height,  extending 
to  the  sea-shore  on  either  aide,  and  leaving  only  two  narrow  delileSii 
one  leading  from  Marseilles,  and  the  other  from  Nice,  both  easy  of  de- 
fence. In  the  centre  of  this  semicircular  basin,  at  tlie  distance  of  per- 
haps a  mile  from  the  bases  of  tlie  hills,  and  about  as  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  is  the  port,  winding  up  between  two  promonto- 
ries, completely  land-locked^  and  alike  secure  from  tlie  winds  and 
waves.  To  these  natural  advantages  the  most  expensive  works  of  art 
have  been  added,  till  the  town  seems  inaccessible  and  impregnable 
both  by  land  and  sea.  From  tlie  age  of  Louis  XI! *  to  the  present 
time,  milliona  have  been  appropriated  in  constructing  moles,  fortress- 
es, batteries,  citadels,  arsenals,  walls,  and  military  defences  of  all  de- 
scriptions, which  surround  the  harbour,  and  every  where  meet  the  eye. 
These  fortifications  are  filled  with  troops,  and  as  rigidly  guarded  as  in 
time  of  war.  The  streets,  quays,  and  public  siiuares,  swarm  with  mi- 
litary and  naval  officers,  cadets,  marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  who  ap- 


*  A  dittioguishef}  officer  of  the  Unilcd  Stutea  Navy  iiiformcJ  mc,  that  during 
a  reddencG  of  ft  month  or  two  at  Toulon  in  the  colJcsl  i>nri  of  the  winter  of  l82Gi 
when  the  Rhone  was  choked  wiUi  ice,  and  while  even  the  jilains  of  Lnnguedoc 
were  swept  by  inow-itorros,  he  here  found  the  weather  so  mild  qs  to  render  q  fire 
xamtcemnj  to  comfort.  The  Ettuation  of  the  town^  eDcirclcd  by  mountains  which 
inteticept  the  winds  from  the  north,  and  open  to  the  sun  lu  well  aa  to  temperate 
breezei  from  the  soutli^  fumiahefl  a  ready  explanation  of  the  remarkable  diOerence 
of  dhfiste,  in  the  di5tance  of  only  a  few  mile?.  As  Montpellicr  in  the  tisunl  place* 
to  which  invalids  from  the  Uijite<I  States  as  well  a»  from  Great- Britain  have  teen 
recommended  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  in  confirmation  of 
my  own  opinion  expressed  in  a  fontier  letter,  the  rcmork  of  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  a  phy»ici&n  of  ^reat  eminence,  whose  Tour  on  the  Continent  I  hav^  perused 
witli  a  hig^li  decree  of  satisfaction,  sioce  my  return  to  the  Uniled  States :  *M  do 
not,"  says  he  in  his  observations  on  Monlpellier,  "  much  approve  of  ttiis  place  for 
invalid}.  Very  cold  and  boisterous  winds  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  tlie  air  of  tlie 
fieighbonrhood  is  often  infected  by  the  marshes  lying  between  the  town  slid  the 
■ei/* 
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pear  to  compose  a  large  propoHioii  of  the  tJiirty  thousand  inhabitant. 
Swords  and  bayonets  arc  seen  glistening  in  all  directions  ;  the  harbour 
is  filled  with  ebips  of  war ;  piles  of  cannon  and  balls  cover  the  wharves  ; 
parades  of  troops,  accompanied  by  bands  of  martial  inysic,  are  wit- 
nessed at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  in  a  word,  Toulon  exhi- 
bits all  the  pomp  and  bustle  of  a  fortilied  camp. 

The  old  man  who  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Cathetlral  with  us,  as 
a  guide,  was  intelligent  and  well  acquainted  with  tlie  history  as  well  as 
the  Ificalitics  of  the  place,  lie  was  here  during  the  aiege  of  1793, 
when  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  were  first  developed.  The 
English  and  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  held  it  from 
August  tdl  December  of  tliat  year,  garrisoning  it  with  strong  armies 
and  naval  forces,  which  they  deemed  impregnable.  But  the  ge- 
nius and  daring  spirit  of  the  young  Corsican,  aideil  by  the  repub- 
lican legions  of  France,  achieved  what  to  others  would  seem  wholly 
impracticable*  Batteries  were  planted  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tainSi  above  the  reach  of  annoyance  from  the  harbour^  and  a  cannoD- 
adc  opened  upon  tbe  town,  which  compelled  the  allied  invaders  to  re- 
treat. A  great  battle  was  fought  upon  llie  shore,  in  which  18,000  of 
the  enemy  were  left  upon  the  field,* 

Since  the  time  of  this  memorable  siege,  the  ramparts  of  tlie  city 
have  been  raised  and  strengthericd,  so  as  to  shield  the  buildings  from 
batteries  planted  without  the  walls.  The  bulwarks,  gates  and  bridges 
are  massive  and  strong  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon  might  apparently  bid  defiance  to  iho 
combined  armies  of  Europe,  From  the  parapet  of  the  double  wall 
to  tiic  bottom  of  the  moat,  is  not  le^s  than  thirty  or  forty  feet,  too  solid 
to  be  battered  down,  and  too  high  to  be  scaled  by  the  most  darinjj  en- 
terprise.    As  the  amount  of  public  property,  in  ships,  naval  stores 


^  The  ITarbour  of  Toulon  has  been  alternately  the  th«;atre  of  dbaatrouB  ami 
aplPBilid  ifVi?Dt9.  At  llic  eTacuation  of  the  Brilish  in  I7f>j,  its  waters  were  iUu- 
minated  by  the  blaze  of  tbe  Arienal  and  of  twenty-four  French  ships  of  the  line, 
set  oa  fire  hy  Commmlore  MooiL  In  H 90,  tbe  *reat  eitpeilition  under  the  com- 
mand r>r  Napoleon,  destined  foF  the  con^iuest  of  Egypt,  sailed  from  tbis  port.  Bar- 
ron Larrey,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  g^vcs  Ihe  folluwing  animateil 
notice  of  tb«  sailing  of  Ibe  fleet ; — "  All  the  vciHels  of  tlie  ^tiadron  and  convoy, 
which  were  in  the  Toulon  Road,  aet  sail  on  the  I9th  of  May,  to  the  found  of  mar- 
tial music,  in  Ibe  midat  of  lively  neclamations,  which  expreflsed  the  general  lutis- 
faction  on  the  departure  of  tbe  fiag*ahip,  Admiral  Erueix,  in  which  were  Bo- 
D»parie  the  comtnander-in-cbief,  tbe  principal  mpmben  of  Ihe  conamiMion  of  arts, 
aod  the  etab-major  of  the  two  armiea,  compri^in^  the  physicians  ani.1  princip^tl 
fur^eom."^ Memoirt  of  J\fUHart/  Surgeri/^  fW,  /.  /f.  S-l. 
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ind  munittans  of  war,  here  deposiled,  h  incalculable,  ihc  sums  appro- 
priated to  Ihc^e  works  of  defence  cannot  be  considered  a  useless  ex- 
penditure. The  government  of  France  would  sufler  more  from  the 
capture  of  Toulon,  than  from  that  of  liie  metropolis  itself 

A  fortunate  accident,  emanating  from  French  pohteness  and  hospi- 
tality, afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble ci  re  u  til  stances,  the  navy-yard,  armories,  arsenals,  and  other  public 
works  at  this  place,  to  which  it  is  extremely  diflicult  for  strangers  to 
gUQ  admittance*!  even  on  letters  of  rocominendation,  which  none  of 
OUT  parly  had  taken.  At  tlie  table  of  the  hotel  at  Marseilles,  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  i?yr^con  in  the  Royal  Navy^  who  manifested 
as  much  kindness  towards  us,  as  he  did  coolness  towards  a  Bri6sh  of* 
ficer  from  Clibraltar,  with  whom  he  happened  to  come  in  contact  while 
at  dinner.  The  latter  in  the  course  of  conversation  several  timea  flatly 
and  rudely  contradicted  the  former  ;  and  national  antipathies  proceed- 
ed to  such  lengths,  that  the  affair  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  duel. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  the  English- 
man left  the  table,  and  afterwards  took  his  dinner  in  his  own  room- 
On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  the  Frenchman  invited  us  to 
take  coffee,  and  a  glass  of  liqueur  vvitli  him,  proposing  the  health  of 
General  La  Fayette,  the  friend  of  our  respective  countries.     Such  a 

I  toast  manifested  not  only  the  hberality  but  the  independence  of  this 
efficer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  as  it  might  coat  him  his  commission  should 
tt  come  to  the  ears  of  the  government.  In  taking  leave  of  our  circle, 
iie  invited  us  to  visit  Toulon,  and  poliiely  offered  any  facilities  tJiat  his 
t»6]C4al  station  aftfjrded — a  favour  which  was  very  gratefully  accepted. 
Being  notified  of  our  arrival,  this  gentleman  promptly  called  at  the 
hotel  and  conducted  us  to  his  apartments,  where  we  were  requested 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  a  new  and  splendid  work  on  the  ornithology 
of  France,  while  he  dressed  himself  in  his  sword  and  cocked  hal,  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  entering  the  navy*yard.  His  uniform  as 
Surgeon  was  remarkably  neat,  consisting  of  blue  cloth,  with  trimmings 
of  crimson  velvet  and  gold  lace.  Even  with  his  introduction,  an  hour 
was  occupied  in  going  through  with  the  forms  required  before  we  could 
he  admitted.  Our  names,  residences,  and  other  particulars  were  all 
registered  at  the  Marine  Department,  and  a  writteji  passport  obtained, 
which  was  presented  at  the  splendid  arched  gate  leading  to  the  naval 
depot,  and  forming  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  town» 
The  portals  arc  lofty,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ornament,  con- 
•isting  of  sculptured  devices  and  inscriptions. 

The  first  objects  which  arrested  our   attention,  on  entering  the 
imvy-yard,  were  the  crowds  of  galiey-slaves,  yoked  together  like  cat- 
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lie,  and  employed  in  all  kinds  of  senile  offices.  Nearly  all  the 
drudjjery  and  hard  labour,  sych,  as  carrying  burdens,  drawing  carts, 
towing  vessels,  and  tugging'  at  the  oar,  is  performed  by  these  misera- 
ble beings,  who  are  condemned  lo  llic  most  abject  semtude  for  life. 
Their  suTi-buint,  sweaty,  dusty,  and  demoniac  features  ;  their  fantastic 
caps  and  party-coloured  costiiinea  ;  and  the  continual  clanking  of  tfieir 
heavy  iron  chains,  present  no  faint  idea  of  a  pandemonium,  Althau[Th 
exact  justice  may  be  meted  out  to  them,  and  ihe  wretchedness  of  their 
eondilion  may  not  be  disproportionate  to  their  crimes,  it  is  a  painful 
image  constantly  obtruding  itself  upon  the  observation  of  the  visitant. 

The  number  here  imprisoned  is  about  two  ttiousanfi,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  convicted  of  murder,  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  their  green  caps.  We  saw  a  hundred  of  these  pass  in  procession, 
with  severe  but  dejected  countenances,  on  the  way  to  their  stalls,  to 
partake  of  a  coarse  and  scanty  allowance.  Their  chains  are  difTer- 
ently  worn,  being  in  some  cases  fastened  like  fetters  round  the  ankle, 
and  in  others,  hung  in  festoons  about  the  waist,  loading  down  the  poor 
wretches  with  a  weight  of  iron,  independent  of  their  other  burdens. 
They  all  wear  their  numbers  painted  upon  their  red  flannel  jackets. 
At  night  they  are  kept  under  batcties,  in  large  hulks  of  vessels,  called 
Bagne^^  moored  in  the  harbour,  Some  of  them  are  ingenious  me- 
chanics and  artists,  who  beguile  the  tedium  of  life  in  manufacturing 
baskets,  bo-xes,  and  other  ornaments,  which  tliey  are  permitted  to  sell 
for  their  own  benefit.  On  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  their 
chains,  I  could  not  perceive  that  they  are  worse  used  than  the  inmates 
of  our  own  penitentiaries.  An  officer  and  commissioner  of  the  Ame- 
rican Navy,  who  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  winter  at  Tou- 
lon, for  the  express  purpose  of  making  such  inquiries  as  might  be 
useful  to  our  own  country,  remarked  to  me,  that  be  considered  the  em- 
ployment of  galley-slaves  the  worst  feature  in  the  French  Marine,  as 
the  government  of  them  is  vexatious,  and  their  labours  by  no  means 
eflTcclivc, 

Our  examination  of  the  Navy- yard  commenced  with  a  visit  to  a 
large  and  splendid  hall,  used  as  an  extensive  repository  of  models  in 
naval  architecture,  ft  has  been  long  established,  and  contains  a  valu- 
able collection  of  inventions  and  improvements,  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected witli  navigation.  The  number  of  articles  is  between  one  and 
two  hundred,  consisting  of  the  most  approved  models  of  vessels  and 
boats  of  all  descriptions  ;  docks ;  machines  used  in  masting  eliips, 
and  drawing  them  up  for  repairs.  The  American  officer  above  al- 
luded to  examined  this  temple  of  the  arts  with  minute  attention  ;  and 
if  it  contains  any  thing  worthy  of  imitation,  he  will  doubtless  recom- 
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il  to  tlie  attention  of  our  government.  An  hour  was  passed  in 
glancuig  at  m  multiplicity  of  objecta,  which  it  wotiicl  rccjuirc  days  to 
examine  in  a  satisfactory  nmiiner.  The  hall  Itself  Is  not  among  tho 
least  curioBities.  It  is  richly  or  rt  am  on  led  with  has- reliefs  by  Pujet, 
md  wiUi  statues  of  Mars,  Pallas,  Bcllonai  and  other  martial  divinities- 

Our  polite  and  intelligent  guide  next  conducted  us  to  the  Rope- 
Walk,  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  three  arcades, 
jupported  by  massive  stone  pdlars.  The  machinery  for  the  manufac* 
lure  of  cordage  is  upon  a  large  scale.  That  for  twisting  cables  is 
turned  by  horses.  A  machine  was  observed,  which  \vm  at  least  new 
tome*  It  traverses  from  one  end  of  the  rope- walk  to  the  other  nearly 
IS  fiu}t  as  the  men  can  travel,  weaving  the  cord  as  it  passes,  and  ap- 
ptrently  saving  much  manual  labour. 

Adjacent  to  thts  establishment  is  the  Grand  Magasin,  or  warehouse 
for  the  deposit  of  naval  stores  of  every  description.  It  is  a  new  and 
magnificent  edifice,  three  sturies  tiigh^  built  of  a  beautiful  species  of 
granite.  Its  front  presents  one  of  the  finest  fa<^ade3  1  have  seen  in 
the  South  of  France,  both  for  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions  and  the 
degance  of  its  workmanship,  A  superb  stair-case,  filler  for  a  ptilace 
than  for  a  storehouse,  winds  to  the  upper  loft.  The  building  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  already  conlaiiis  numerous  articles,  for  the  equip- 
Ibent  of  a  fleet,  which  ap[)eared  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in 
t  good  state  of  preservation.  So  far  as  our  observations  extended, 
Ae  most  rigid  rules  of  economy  are  enforced,  in  taking  care  of  the 
public  property,  through  every  departtnent  of  tiiis  great  national  esta- 
bhsbment.  Naval  armaments,  which  would  suffer  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  are  neatly  housed,  and  nothing  is  abandoned  to  neglect  and 
decay* 

The  Armory  is  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  other  parts  of  this 
extensive  depot.  Two  large  buikhngs  are  filled  with  guns,  bayonets^ 
swords,  pikes,  pistols,  and  other  implenicnls  of  war,  fancifully  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  diffi^rent  figures,  in  the  same  style  as  was  ob- 
served in  the  Tower  of  London.  Along  the  aisles  formed  by  fluted 
colamns  of  i^pears  and  muskets,  are  statues  clad  in  ancient  mail,  bear- 
ing shields  which  are  embossed  with  various  historical  devices.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  stands  the  bust  of  his  present  majesty,  Charles 
X. ;  a  tutelary  genius  nmcb  less  fitted  than  some  of  his  predeces- 
•ors,  to  preside  over  the  works  of  war. 

Our  lour  of  observation  was  continued  through  the  forges  of  the 

liths,  which  are  inferior  in  extent  and  management  to  those  of  our 
country  at  Washington  ;  and  thence  to  ihe  nhip-yard,  where  several 
large  vessels  are  npon  the  stocks.    The  timber  appeared  to  be  of  a 
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good  quality,  well  wrought^  and  substantially  put  together ;  but  th*^ 
progress  of  tlie  work  is  slow  in  comparison  wiili  tlie  despalcli  of  our 
own  naval  architects,  who  would  build  and  equip  a  fleet,  while  llie 
French  were  busy  in  planning  one.  Their  ships,  however,  are  both 
substantial  and  handsome^  surpassed  by  none  except  thoBc  of  the 
United  States.  The  most  ingenious  plans  have  been  devised  for  con- 
structing dry-docks,  in  a  harbour  where  there  are  no  tides,  A  great 
eifort  is  at  present  making  to  strenirthen  llie  navy  of  France.  Two 
inilhons  of  francs  are  annually  expended  in  building  new  ships  at 
Toulon ;  and  corresponding  appropriations  arc  authorised  by  the  go- 
vernment for  Brest  and  other  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  an  American  gentleman  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  whose  judgment  iu  these  affairs  is  worth  much  more 
than  my  own,  that  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  the  French  naval 
force  wdl  be  able  to  cope  with  that  of  any  nation  upon  the  globe, 
not  excepting  that  haughty  power  which  now  claims  to  be  mistress  of 
the  seas.  In  defence  of  this  opinion,  which  modern  history  and  the 
genius  of  the  French  people  do  not  appear  fully  to  autiiorise,  it  was 
urged  that  the  resources  of  France  are  exhaust  less  ;  that  her  coasts 
bounding  upon  two  oceans,  and  never  obstructed  wnth  ice,  are  better 
fitted  for  training  navies,  than  any  of  the  more  northern  European 
states ;  that  Frenchmen  have  at  former  periods  manifested  a  capa- 
bility  of  becoming  as  good  sailors  as  soldiers  ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  now  making  as  great  an  eflbrt  to  acquire  an  ascendency  by 
sea,  as  Napoleon  made  to  be  foremost  upon  land.  But  a  greater 
than  Charles  X.  or  the  Duke  d'Augouleme,  or  the  minikin  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  must  arise  before  these  scliemes  of  maritime  power  can 
be  reahzed.  They  may  have  talents  to  build  fleets,  but  to  direct  their 
successful  movements,  requires  more  energy  than  is  possessed  by  any 
of  the  degenerate  race  of  the  Bourbons, 

The  number  of  ships  of  war  now  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred.  We  went  on  board  the  largest  of 
them,  the  Royal  Louis^  having  three  decks,  and  carrying  130  guns. 
She  is  a  monstrous,  misshapen  pile  ;  in  bcr  best  estate  a  clumsy, 
heavy,  unwieldy  niaas,  now  dismantled,  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  ra- 
pidly going  to  decay.  Her  cabins  exhibit  all  the  splendid  decorations 
of  a  French  palace. 

On  our  return  from  this  visit  to  the  Royal  Louis,  we  traversed  the 
mole  which  divides  liie  old  from  the  new  harbour.  The  latter  was 
constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  is  a  gigantic  work.  It  is 
connected  with  the  former  by  two  canals  or  channels,  of  sufficient 
width  and  depth  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  largest  class,  which 
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arlificial  basin  scoopetl  out  of  the   sliore,  and  sur- 
1  sides  by  siibstanlial  quays.     Anolher  port  of  similar 

Iconstruction,  and  equal  in  extent,  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  fatiguing  but  highly  gratifying  and  instructive  rounds  of  t!(is 

k day  terminated  with  a  visit  to  the  sliip  Active,  to  which  the  Surgeon, 

t  viio  accompanied  us,  is  attached.*  He  added  to  his  civilities  by  con- 
ducttng  us  over  every  part  of  the  vctisfil^  showing  without  reaerve  its 

t equipments,  its  regulations,  and  internal  police.  After  resting  awhile 
in  its  splendid  cabins,  and  examining  the  choice  library  in  his  own 
state-room,  we  took  leave,  probably  forever,  of  a  gentleman  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  a  party  of  entire  strangers,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  the  American  name,  made  too  deep  an  impres- 
sion upon  our  feelings  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

The  residue  of  our  stay  at  Touton  was  occupied  in  perambulating 
Its  walls,  traversing  some  of  its  principal  streets,  ami  examming  its 
public  institutions.  A  striking  pecuharity  was  observed  m  the  mode 
of  oiunbering  llie  houses*  The  blocks  of  building  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  streets  are  denominated  iJtl^nds^  designated  numericaJ- 
ly,  and  each  house  is  readily  found,  by  the  double  index  of  its  own 
Dumber  and  that  of  the  isle.  Bordering  upon  the  quay  and  fronting 
the  harbour,  stands  the  Ilotei  de  Ville,  a  stalely  edifice  embellished  by 
tte  chisel  of  Pujet,  who  avenged  himself  of  two  of  his  enemies  among 
the  magistrates,  by  converting  them  into  CartfaiUlesy  or  slaves  to  sup- 
port the  balcony,  and  by  making  their  wry  faces  so  like  the  originals, 
that  they  were  universally  recognized.  Thus  has  genius,  however  de- 
pressed, sometimes  the  means  of  revenging  the  insolence  of  wealth 
and  power  ;  as  by  the  providence  of  nature,  the  tee  blest  animals  arc 
frequently  armed  with  the  sharpest  stings. 

The  principal  public  squares  at  Toulon  arc  the  Place  Lis  and  the 
Champ  de  Bataille.  A  clear  and  copious  fountain,  issuing  from  tho 
midit  of  marine  emblems,  adorns  the  former.  The  latter  is  a  spa- 
cious area,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  used  as  the  Beld  for  military 


♦This  vessel  hadjustretumctl  iVotn  a  voyage  to  Leitli,  in  Sc^UamJ,  whither  it  had 
be«nfor  the  pttrpo§eof  brjii*in»hoinelhe  remains  of  Madame  Gaiche,  Dutchess  of 
Gmtnont,  who  was  ntlachcd  to  the  exiled  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  (the  pre- 
«entkin»  of  France,)  during  his  reaidence  at  Edinburgh^  where  she  died^  and  was 
for  a  time  deposited  in  the  royal  Eepulchre,  at  Holyrood  Houae.  I  believe  «he 
Wi»  the  ooly  one  of  the  refugees,  who  dird  in  exde,  akhou^h  the  party  waj  nH* 
la,  con  BIS  tin^  of  the  members  cef  Uie  royal  family  and  their  aUachiies,  with 
I  of  honour  as  well  as  of  di? honour,  froin  the  pink  of  nobililj',  down  to 
MiJime  Polistron,  the  Count*i  mistre». 
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parades.  One  of  tlic  noblest  edifices  in  the  town  is  the  Markie  Hos- 
pital, which  presents  a  lofty  and  rich  front  to  ttie  main  street.  Its 
location  i^s  bad,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  district,  witli  a  confi- 
ned air;  It  was  not  a  subject  of  deep  re^et,  tliat  admittance  to  its 
wards  was  refused  ou  making  application  at  the  door.  We  attended 
the  theatre  one  evening  ;  but  neither  the  house  nor  the  play  presented 
any  thing  worthy  of  notice, 

A  walk  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  ttituated  without  the  walla  and  near 
the  base  of  tlie  hills  uhicb  rise  to  the  north  of  the  town,  was  among 
our  last  and  most  pleasant  excursions.  The  location  is  admirable,  the 
grounds  lying  upon  a  declivity  which  looks  to  the  south,  and  always 
enjoys  the  genial  inlluencc  of  the  sun.  In  the  rear,  the  enclosure  be- 
comes so  sleep  as  to  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another,  all  fdled  with 
plants^  and  adding  much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  garden. 
Among  the  embellishments  of  this  charming  retreat,  is  a  fountain  burst- 
ing from  a  pyramid  of  rock  overgrown  uvilh  grass  and  moss,  present^ 
ing  a  beautillil  image  of  nature.  Seats  have  been  erected,  where 
visitants  may  repose  in  the  shade,  and  enjoy  the  coolness  and  the  mur- 
mur of  this  little  water- fall. 

The  plants  of  the  garden  all  bear  labels,  designating  their  generic 
and  specific  names.  A  veteran  attendant  who  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  members  of  the  numerous  family  committed  to  ftis  care, con- 
ducted us  through  thp  alleys  and  the  green-houses,  plucking  one  flower 
after  another,  till  each  of  our  party  had  a  fine  bouquet.  Here  the  palm- 
tree  spread  its  brancltes,  though  its  fruit  had  been  nipped  by  the  unu- 
sually severe  frost  of  the  last  winter.  Here  also  the  black  pepper  was 
seen  clinging  to  the  sunny  wall,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and  finding 
a  tropical  climate.  Among  the  other  most  curious  plants,  were  all  the 
varieties  of  coflee  in  full  bearing.  That  from  Mocha  ia  a  beautiful 
shrub,  six  or  eight  feet  in  heiglil,  finely  proportioned  and  of  peculiar 
foliage*  An  orange  tree  was  observed  which  had  been  engratled  with 
the  lemon,  and  which  was  then  bearing  six  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
One  of  the  productions  was  a  twin  monster,  half  orange  and  hall^ 
citron,  growing  on  the  same  stem.  A  profusion  of  Japan  roses  spread 
tJieir  gorgeous  petals  to  the  sun,  and  many  a  bud  was  just  starting  into 
life. 

The  walks  of  the  Garden  are  open  to  the  public,  and  connected 
with  the  spacious  boulevards  which  encircle  the  walls  of  the  town^ 
form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable,  affording  a 
wide  prospect  of  tfte  mountains  on  one  side,  and  of  the  sea  on  the 
other*     A  refuge  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  crowded  streets,  and 
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from  the  heat  of  fervid  skies,  is  here  provided  at  a  trifling  expense. 
In  these  sequestered  retreats,  tlie  naturalist  may  indulge  in  his  favour- 
ite pursuits,  and  the  man  of  business  recreate  his  mind,  after  the  cares 
and  labours  of  the  day.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  interested 
in  institutions  of  this  description,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  village  in  France,  and  which  I  hope  may  ere  long  be  as^  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  United  States. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

BOrrS   TO    KICK — LE   LCO — ^DBAGXTIGKAN FBEJlTa — CANNES — AJ^TIBES 

— AKRIVAL  AT  NIC  E — ^BJITCH  OP  THE  TOWN. 

March,  1826- 

At  4  o'cl«>ck  on  the  morning  of  tlio  17th,  we  left  Toulon  in  the  coach 
for  Le  Luc,  tlislanl  about  forty  miles  to  the  north-east.  The  scenery, 
the  weather,  and  the  conversation  of  our  fellow- passengers  all  con- 
spired to  render  the  ride  agreeable,  although  it  afforded  few  incidents 
worthy  of  record.  For  the  whole  distance  tJie  road  traverses  a  fertile 
Tale  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  ridge 
of  porphyritic  lnJls»  and  on  the  right  by  a  succession  of  highlands, 
which  stretch  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  soil  is  of  a 
reddish  complexion,  and  appears  to  be  extremely  productive.  Groves 
of  olives,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  grain,  enlivened  by  the  bloom  of  the 
peach  and  almond,  extended  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
forming  a  rich  and  varied  landscape.  The  mode  of  cultivating  wheat 
is  somewhat  pecuhar.  It  is  sown  in  rows,  and  innumerable  compa- 
niea  of  females  were  busy  in  stirring  the  ground  about  the  roots,  and 
in  plucking  up  the  superfluous  stalks.  The  peasantry  in  this  part  of 
France  have  dark,  har<l,  and  severe  faces,  but  are  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners, and  industrious  in  their  habits. 

The  towns,  villages,  and  insulated  buildings  scattered  along  the 
road  are  uniformly  mean  in  appearance,  though  some  of  them  are  ro- 
mantically situated,  being  perched  upon  the  very  summits  of  the  hills, 
apparently  accessible  only  to  the  birds.  Such  is  the  location  of  the 
village,  appropriately  called  Haute v die,  seated  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a 
mountain,  and  incorporated  with  the  rocks,  hundreds  of  feet  above 
our  heada.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  place  in  Provence,  and  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  period,  when  it  was  customary  to  build  upon  the 
most  elevated  ground,  partly  for  salubrity  of  air,  and  partly  for  pur- 
poses of  ile fence*  A  better  reason  can  be  assigned  for  erecting 
churches  and  other  religious  edifices  Ufion  high  places.  Jn  France  the 
practice  ahnost  universally  f>revails,  and  numerous  chapels  and  con- 
rents  were  this  day  seen,  hanging  hke  the  nest  of  the  eagle  in  the  top- 
most crags  of  the  raouulains. 

Passing  the  old  towns  of  Solier,  Ouers,  and  several  unimportant 
villages,  we  reached  Le  Luc  at  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  expecting 
there  to  meet  the  coach  from  Aix,  to  take  us  forward  towards  Nice. 
But  it  was  ascertained,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  till  the  next 
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f  a  passage.  A  traveller 
in  this  part  of  France  is  subjected  to  many  inconveniences.  The 
public  cooTeyances  are  bad^  and  the  miserable  dirty  huts  called  taverns 
arc  execrable.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  the  town  of  Le  Luc,  stand- 
ing at  the  junction  of  two  £J:feat  roads,  and  containing  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single  hotel,  wbere  a  person  can  rest  with 
comfort. 

Reduced  to  the  alternative  of  taking'  lodgings  in  a  hovel,  or  of  ma* 
king  a  diversion  of  half  a  day's  ride  from  a  direct  conri?e,  the  latter 
was  preferred  ;  and  after  partaking  of  a  Mjetinc^  which  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  inn,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Oraguignan, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  sea-  The  scenery  here  became  extrenidy  picturesque,  consisting 
of  mountains  clothed  with  fore$it»^  and  valleys  green  with  olives  and 
corn*  In  one  place  an  extensive  grove  of  ptnes  was  observed — the 
first  that  had  been  seen  in  France.  The  weaUier  was  as  mild,  and 
Ihe  season  as  forward^  as  it  is  in  New- York  on  the  first  of  May* 
Groups  of  peasants  of  both  sexes  were  every  w^here  seen  throwing  up 
the  soil  with  spades,  forks,  and  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  preparing  it  for 
die  cultivation  of  tbo  vine.  In  the  South  of  France,  almost  every 
process  in  agriculture  is  •effected  by  manual  labour  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  drudgery  is  per  formed  by  females,  who  have  too  much  of 
the  coarseness  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
plough  between  Paris  and  the  Mediterranean, 

Crossing  the  classical  river  Argens,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,  a  pretty  stream  foaming  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  wind- 
ing for  several  miles  up  a  deep,  rural  vale,  we  arrived  just  at  twilight 
coder  the  wall**  of  Dragurgnan,  a  large  handsome  town,  hidden  among 
Ihe  hills.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  Prefecture  for  the  Department  of  the 
Var ;  and  as  much  formality  was  required  in  entering  its  gates,  as  in 
landing  upon  the  the  quay  at  Calds,  ( Jur  passports  were  demanded 
by  a  circle  of  police  olTicers,  who  on  spellitig  out  our  names  and  coun- 
try, eyed  us  with  as  uiuch  attention  and  seemed  as  much  surprised,  as  if 
wc  had  come  from  the  South  Sea  tslands.  They  probably  had  never 
seen  an  American  before*  Tiiey  however  seemed  pleased  with  the 
novelty,  and  treated  us  with  much  politeness.  The  wonder  spread 
in  whispers  through  the  crowd,  and  even  boys  gathered  about  the  cus« 
tom-housG  to  see  how  we  looked. 

The  comforts  of  a  good  hotel  consoled  us  for  the  pains  that  had 
been  taken  to  find  it,  and  the  luxury  of  a  dish  of  tea  and  a  clean  bed 
soothed  all  the  vexations,  which  the  irregularities  of  the  coaches  had 
created,     A  long  ramble  on  the  following  morning  satisfied  us,  that 
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Draguignan  itself  is  not  unworthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  Its  an- 
cient ramparts  are  washed  by  a  pretty  stream,  which  winds  through 
a  green  vale  opening  between  two  long  ranges  of  olive-clad  hills.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town-,  is  a  curious  insulated  mount,  composed  of 
argillaceous  slate,  covered  with  green  sod,  and  crowned  by  an  old  fan- 
tastic tower  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height.  From  an  inscription  on 
its  exterior  wall,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  1661  ;  but  for 
what  purpose,  it  is  thfficult  to  conjecture.  The  eminence  on  which 
it  stands  overlooks  the  antique  stone  houses  and  tiled  roots  of  Dragu- 
ignan, as  well  as  a  wide  extent  of  tlie  surrounding  country.  Even 
this  town,  though  nature  has  spontaneously  embellished  its  environs 
with  plants  and  dowers,  boasts  of  its  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  ar* 
ranged  with  taste  and  skilL  Here  too  are  found  boulevards,  prome- 
nades, areas  and  fountains,  presenting  a  miniature  picture  of  the  me- 
tropolis.  The  ten-thousand  inhabitants  rely  chiefly  upon  official 
patronage  and  the  manufacture  of  sweet  oil  for  support. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  set  out  for  Fre- 
jus,  situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  The  oapacious  vehicle  w^as  of  an  odd  construction, 
and  might  perhaps  be  termed  a  sociable.  Its  body  was  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  its  two  seats  ran  longitudinally  along  the  sides,  so 
that  the  passengers  sat  facing  one  another,  and  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  talk.  A  coarse  military  officer,  who  appeared  to  be  a  fo- 
reigner and  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  of  the  party,  and  behavetl 
with  much  rudeness,  of^en  bursting  out  into  peals  of  loud  laughter, 
and  dangling  his  heavy  sword  to  the  annoyance  of  his"  neighbours. 
Few  instances  of  such  vulgar  deportment  had  been  observed,  even 
among  the  lowest  classes,  in  any  part  of  France  ;  and  a  court-mar- 
tial of  bootblacks  in  Paris  would  have  cashiered  this  mercenary  for 
uuffenllcinanly  and  unofficer-lika  conduct. 

Between  the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  Draguignan  is 
situated,  and  the  Mediterranean,  spreads  a  broad  alluvial  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Argens,  and  ultnost  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  Its  meagre, 
sandy  soil  is  comparatively  barren,  lying  unenclosed  and  nntilled,  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  with  the  green,  luxuriant  glades  that  had 
been  left  behind.  Along  the  way  were  seen  numerous  shepherds, 
shepherdesses,  and  swineherds,  whose  large  flocks  of  black  sheep, 
and  droves  of  pigs  were  grazing  the  common,  less  under  the  care  of 
the  master  than  of  his  watchful  dog.  But  the  solitary  waste  was  un- 
enlivened by  the  music  of  the  pastoral  pipe ;  and  long-bearded  old 
men  in  red  caps,  or  squalid  girls,  with  sun-burnt  faces  and  without 
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or  stockings,  afforded  but  a  sorry  excmplicatioo  of  those  pic- 
tores  of  love  and  innocence  portrayed  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

We  reached  Frejus  at  7  o^clock  in  the  evening",  and  took  lodging^ 
ii  the  same  hotel,  in  which  Napoleon  remained  three  days,  while  on 
Ins  way  to  the  Island  of  Elba.  The  house  ia  now  in  a  dilapidated 
eoodition,  and  its  undulating  floors  look  as  if  they  had  been  rocked  by 
io  earthquake.  An  attentive  landlord  bhowed  U9  into  his  best  apart- 
ments, which  had  evidently  seen  more  prosperous  days,  and  were  an 
emblem  both  of  the  town  itself  and  of  the  fortunes  of  the  iniperia! 
exile,  who  had  once  been  their  tenant.  The  decayed  walls  were 
hung  with  silken  tapestry,  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  prime,  but  now  in 
taUetBt  according  well  with  unhinged  tables,  defaced  mirrors,  and 
dkattered  sofas. 

Ailer  a  short  walk  by  moonlight,  which  was  found  too  dim  to  dis- 
close the  outlines  and  liif^  ruins  of  this  old  Roman  town,  I  turned  into 
ane  of  the  canopied  couches  of  our  chamber,  which  happened  to  be 
tha  self  same  bed,  in  which  thtt  dethronmJ  monarch  had  thrice  slept. 
There  was  no  proof  positive  that  even  the  pillows  and  clothes  had 
been  changed,  since  they  gave  a  temporary  repose  to  the  cares  of  iho 
royal  fugitive.  What  an  opportunity  was  here  aiforded  to  dream  of 
the  folhes  of  ambition  and  tlie  phantoms  of  power,  the  vicissitudes  and 
ranities  of  human  life ! — 


^^TkT;, 


"  I  had  a  dreaiD,  but  Hwas  Dot  all  a  dream/- 


The  mspiration  of  the  pillow  called  up  the  splendid  pageants  of  other 
times  ;  and  the  spectres  of  war  and  conquest,  fields  of  carnage  and 
conflagrated  cities,  victories  and  triumphs,  flitted  before  me  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  as  they  probably  did  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  tlirones  and  palaces,  to  a 
solitary  island  of  the  sea ! 

We  rose  at  day-break  the  next  morning  to  examine  the  curiosities 
of  the  town  of  Frejus  in  season  to  pursue  our  journey  at  an  early 
bour.  Frejus  may  he  considered  at  least  semi-classical  in  its  charac- 
ter. Founded  originally  by  the  Phocians  from  Marseilles,  it  subse- 
quently became  Uke  the  parent  state,  an  important  Roman  colony, 
tnd  gave  birth,  among  other  distinguished  men,  to  Julius  A^ricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Taci- 
tus; as  also  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  friend  of  Virgd,  to  whom  t!ie  tei^lh 
eclogue  of  the  poci  is  inscribed.  Gallus  himself  made  verse.^  of  sucli 
tnerit,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  '^  divine,*'  in  the  estimation  ot* 
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Ilia  great  conteniporary.     Both  he  acd  Agricola  were  educated  in  the 
schools  of  Marseilles, 

The  only  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention  at  Frejua  are 
ita  antiquities  ;  and  to  these  a  guide  conducted  us,  beginning  with 
the  amphillieatre,  in  form  resembling  that  at  Nismes,  but  of  smaller 
size,  less  perfect,  and  in  all  respects  less  interesting.  It  is  built  of 
square  stones  of  nimlcrate  dimensions,  intermingled  with  tiles.  Its 
walls  are  yet  tolcrtddy  entire,  but  encumhcrcd  wilh  weeds  and  rub- 
bish. From  this  desolate  pile,  the  scene  of  vanished  gaieties,  we 
%valked  qulie  round  the  ancient  ramparts  of  the  city,  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  a  mile  or  two,  which  must  have  once  enclosed  many  thou- 
sands of  inliahilants,  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  villagers.  Traces  of 
the  walls  arc  at  intervals  discoverable,  and  the  massive  arches  of  an 
extensive  aqueduct,  the  uniform  appendage  of  a  Roman  town,  are  yet 
standing' 

Pursuing  a  narrow  pathway,  ^vhich  leads  ihrotigh  cultivated  fields 
in  wliich  fragments  of  houses  and  lempltjsi  have  been  disinterred,  we 
visited  the  Golden  Gate,  which  conducted  from  the  port  into  the 
town  ;  as  also  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pharos  and  baths,  in  the 
same  quarter*  The  head  of  Jupiter  was  found  among  the  ruins  of 
the  latter,  and  now  adorns  an  arch  near  the  modern  promenade.  All 
these  pubhc  works  indicate  wealth,  taste,  and  splendour.  The  port 
itself,  and  the  estuary  which  connected  it  with  the  sea,  are  now  entirely 
fdlcd  up  with  sand,  deposited  by  the  little  river  Argens,  which  gurgles 
beneath  the  old  walls,  A  pretty  garden,  blooming  with  a  variety  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  now  occupies  the  very  site  of  the  haven,  wlierc 
the  Roman  mariner  moored  his  ship.  The  heiiyhts  on  which  the  town 
stands  command  a  charming  view  of  the  Mediterranean;  of  the 
small  harbour  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  whence  Napoleon  em- 
barked for  Elba ;  of  the  circular  bay  sweeping  in  a  bold,  graceful 
curve  to  the  west ;  and  of  the  bills  of  St,  Tropez  which  range  along 
the  coast. 

After  breakfast  wo  again  set  forward  towards  Nice,  with  a  coach 
and  five  horses,  which  were  chartered  at  a  moderate  price  to  lake 
three  of  us  as  far  as  Antihes.  A  stronef  team  was  required  in  climb- 
ing the  pine-clad  hills  of  Lcstrellcs,  which  rise  to  the  east  of  Frejus 
and  continue  in  broken  ridges  for  many  miles.  Their  barren,  deso* 
late  aides  are  uncultivated,  an<l  without  a  house  or  a  human  being  to 
break  the  solitude  of  the  road,  which  winds  in  terraces  to  their  sum- 
mits, disclosing  at  intervals  splendid  views  of  the  Alpine  region  on 
one  side,  and  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  At 
length  descending  from  tljcsc  wilds  througl»  deep  gorges^  and  tra- 
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ft  luxuriant  ptaio  watered  by^  the  Luton,  we  roaciked  tite  Utile 
■ea-port  of  Cannes^  containing  three  or  four  tljousand  inhabitants. 
Here  Napoleon  landed  on  his  return  trom  Elba  in  1B15,  and  hence 
rode  in  triumph  to  Paris,  with  renovated  hopes  and  new  schemes  of 
tmbition.  The  town  consists  of  a  crescent  of  white  buildinga, 
attndiD^  upon  the  very  beach,  with  a  low  narrow  border  of  sand  be- 
tween the  street  and  the  waves,  which  would  form  but  a  feeble  bar- 
er against  the  storms  and  tumoliuons  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  high  rocky  promontory,  crowned  with  a  dismantled  fortress  and 
fended  by  a  small  battery,  shelters  the  port,  in  which  some  half  a 
resseb  were  seen  riding  at  anchor,  their  white  flaga  streaming 
the  wind,  in  the  offing,  the  islands  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St. 
fionorat  elevate  their  brown  ledges  above  the  sea.  The  former  is 
ogly  fortiiied,  constituting  an  artiUcial  as  well  as  natural  deibnce 
to  the  harbour*  On  ihiH  barren  rock,  ?/*<:  J\i^n  of  the  Iron  Mask  was 
confined  for  many  years.  The  large  and  com  modioli  hotel  at  Can- 
nes, stands  upon  the  extreme  point  of  land  near  the  port.  Its  situa- 
tion  is  delightful.  The  green  but  gentle  swells  of  the  Mediterranean 
break  upon  the  crags  under  the  very  vvindowii,  and  Oil  tlje  apartments 
witji  their  soothing  murmurs.  To  such  music  we  diucd  upon  the 
products  of  the  neighbouring  waters,  and  after  resting  an  hour  or 
two,  led  with  regret  a  place  possessing  so  many  natural  attractions. 

Between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  the  road  runs  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  at  Uie  base  of  olive-crowjicd  hills,  and  so  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  as  frequently  to  require  terraces  hanging  upon 
the  rocks.  The  same  brilhant  phenomenon  was  here  observed^  as  in 
the  complexion  of  the  Sorgla  at  V^aucluse.  To  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  water  is  of  such  moderate  depth,  and  so 
perfectly  pellucid,  as  to  rellect  the  party-coloured  hues  of  the  bottom, 
composed  of  porphyry  and  Jime  stone,  and  presenting  at  the  surface 
a  splendid  sheet  of  mosaic,  in  whicli  purple,  green,  azure,  and  other 
cok)urs  are  fancifully  blended.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  and 
aoAaeas  of  its  tints,  fading  gradually  into  shades  which  surpass  the 
taimic  touches  of  the  pencil. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  towers  of  Antibes  come  in  sight, 
and  passing  through  the  portals  of  its  high  substantial  walls,  we  took 
lodgings  for  the  night,  at  an  excellent  hotel  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
An  odd  and  unexpected  saluation  was  received  at  the  threshold. 
Two  subalterns,  in  tlie  French  uniform,  came  up  and  addressed  us  in 
Eo^iab,  making  some  commonplaco  inquiries,  and  appearing  anxious 
to  enter  into  conversation.  One  of  them  was  an  Englishman,  and 
the  oUier  an  American  adventurer  from  Baltimore,  who  had  enhslcd 
roL.  u,  4 
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into  tiie  Swiss  corps,  and  now  held  the  rank  of  corporal  in  the  French 
service.  He  was  ati  intclligenl,  soldier-liko  man,  aiid  eeemed  re- 
joiced to  sec  a  circle  of  bis  couotrymen  in  a  land  of  strangers. 

The  streets  of  Anlibes  like  those  of  Tonlon  are  filled  with  troops, 
forming  a  strong  garrison  to  guard  the  frontiers.  Our  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  the  din  of  martial  music,  and  tJie  puhlic  squartis  glittered 
with  miUtary  parades.  Ajs  wo  passed  the  long  ranges  of  barracks, 
injudiciously  iocated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  sounds  of 
revelry  and  riot  burst  from  the  rooms,  evincing  as  little  decency  as 
discipline.  The  whole  of  the  south  of  France  labours  under  the 
curse  of  an  overgrown  standing  army,  quartered  upon  the  people  in 
time  of  peace,  consuming  the  fruits  of  their  industry^  corrupting  their 
manners,  and  keeping  iheir  liberties  in  check. 

An  hour  was  occupied  in  examining  the  town  and  harbour.  The 
latter  chiefly  merits  notice,  being  capacious  and  unique  in  its  con^ 
struction  ;  for  jt  is  ahnost  entirely  the  work  of  art.  On  two  sides  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  winds  atid  waves  by  a  molo,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  wide  enough  at  top  to  form  a  fine  promenade.  In 
the  sjdesof  tliis  rampart,  substantially  buill  of  stone,  are  long  rows  of 
arched  niches,  four  or  five  feet  in  depth  ;  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  a  wide  quay,  like  that  of  MarseUles,  extends  round  the 
basin  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  unlading  ships.  At  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  mole  there  is  a  strong  fortress,  which  effectually  com- 
mands the  narrow  entrance  of  tiie  port.  Neither  the  number  nor 
character  of  the  vessels  in  tlie  harbour  appeared  to  justify  the  expense 
of  such  a  stupendous  work. 

The  situation  of  Antibes  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the  view  from 
the  mole  is  one  of  the  tin  est  in  the  South  of  PVance,  commanding  a 
w  iJc  extent  of  hills,  w^oods,  and  waters.  A  rich  border  of  fields, 
studded  witli  white  villages,  extends  round  llie  head  of  the  bay, 
across  which  Nice  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ; 
and  beyond,  the  Maritime  Alps  lift  their  snowy  summits  to  tlie  clouds, 
whiie  their  bold  rocky  promontories  are  washed  by  the  sea.  Our  last 
evening  m  France,  (bow  ujilike  the  inclemencies  of  the  Orst,  on  the 
storm-beaten  hills  between  Calais  and  Paris !)  was  mild  as  summer, 
and  led  us  to  anticipate  the  deliglita  of  that  country,  the  confmes  of 
which  were  now  in  sigfit. 

Karly  on  tjie  following  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  To  the  traveller  looking 
back  from  (his  point  upon  the  extent  of  country  he  has  traversed  since 
crossing  the  Straits  of  Dover,  France  appears  what  it  is  in  fact,  an  im- 
mense empire,  boundless  in  territory  as  it  is  in  resources.    Situated  in 
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ihe  bean  of  Europe ;  blest  wilh  a  temperate  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ; 
vaabed  by  two  great  eeas,  and  intersected  by  many  noUle  rivers^  aflbrd* 
vag  pecuiiar  facilities  for  commerce  ;  embracing  a  hundred  splendid 

;  enriched  by  the  works  of  art ;  and  containing  an  active  popu- 
of  thirty  or  forty  miHions — what  might  not   such  a  country  be- 

with  political^  civil,  and  religious  institutions  Iree  as  our  own  t 

mi^ht  It  not  nuw  have  been^  bad  the  republican  counsels  of  such 
statesmen  as  Foy  and  La  Fayette  triumphed  over  the  lawless asnbitiott 
of  Napoleon  ?  or  even  if  the  splendid  despotism  of  the  latter  had  not 
been  crushed  by  the  leadcui  poivcr  of  a  dynasty,  possessing  neititerthe 
talents  to  be  great,  nor  the  virtues  to  be  good  ?  But  notwithstanding 
tJieae  drawbacks,  and  ollen  as  the  mind  is  disgusted  with  the  evidences 
of  idrivelliDg  go?erntueni,  u  burdensome  soldiery,  an  oppressive  priest- 

mnd  a  degraded  people,  no  country  in  the  world  perlmps,  con- 

a  greater  variety  of  interesting  objects  than  France  ;   and  after  a 

of  four  months,  tlie  last    foot  of  its  territory  was  trodden  not 

without  feelings  of  regret,  high  as  were  our  anticipations  of  enjoyment 

ill  thai  eUssical  land,  which  now  opened  before  us. 

The  transition  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other  was  not  attended  by 
any  of  those  dilHcul ties,  expenses,  and  vexations  which  travellers  some- 
QOMi  ejcperieoce.  Our  pa^^-sports  and  trunks  underwent  a  aligltt  ex- 
IMntUNl  at  the  custom-houses  on  each  side  of  the  line,  occasioning 
tdeky  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
cooAlnes  is  the  Var,  a  broad,  shoal  river,  or  more  properly  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  opening  from  the  Alps.  Crossing  its  long,  low,  narrow 
bndge,  we  entered  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.  The  m- 
I       habitants  upon  the  frontiers  are  so  assimilated  in  manners,  customs, 

»ind  language,  that  tew  discmninating  marks  of  distinct  nations  are  ob- 
imrable.     Straggling  guards  of  short,  puny,  pale-faced  troops,  in  blue 
toiform  and  ttgla,  black  cloth  gaiters,  stationed  along  the  road,  were 
die  most  striking  peculiarities  which  arrested  our  attention.     They 
boked  bke  a  feeble  and  inetlicicnt  race,  di  only  for  the  inglorious  ser- 
neein  which  they  are  at  prenent  employed. 
Our  entrance  into  Italy  aflforded  us  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  far- 
I       lamed  climate  and  splendid  scenery.     A  pure  blue  sky  deepened  thp 
izore  of  a  boundless  expanse  of  waters,  spreading  towards  the  south  ; 
tod  the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains,  glittering  in  a  bright  morning 
lun,  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  their  i^rcen  declivilies  and  wilh 
Ibe  luxuriant  plain  which  skirts  their  bases.     If  Galignani's  nightingales 
did  DQ4  warble  from  the  rocks,  a  concert  of  less  poetical  though  not 
[less  melodious  birds  enlivened   the  gardens  and  groves  of  oranges, 
^luch  are  everywhere  seen  blooming  in  the  environs  of  Nice. 
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The  town  is  approached  from  the  west  through  along  and  handsome^ 
faubourgs  denominated  La  Croix  de  Marbre,  from  the  circumslanGe  of 
a  marble  cross  having  been  tliere  erected,  to  commemorate  an  interview 
between  Charles  V.  Francia  L  and  Pope  Paul  II L  assembled  to  dis^ 
cuss  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  in  the  ICth  centuryt  Long  ranges 
of  neat  white  houses,  with  Venetian  blinds  and  uniformly  surrounded 
by  gardens^  line  the  sides  of  the  street.  Here  is  the  principal  residence 
of  t!ie  swarms  of  English,  sometimes  amounting  lo  several  thousands, 
who  resort  to  Nice  during  the  winter,  for  the  sake  of  the  climate  and 
the  cheapness  of  living* 

Crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Paillon,  which  is  little  more  than  an 
apology  for  a  river,  and  passing  tlirough  several  of  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  well  built  and  exhibit  an  air  of  magnificence,  we  arrived  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yorck,  a  stately  building  fronting  one  of  the  public  squarea, 
and  aJFording  excellent  accommodations.  The  apartments  are  fur- 
nished in  the  English  style.  Handsome  carpets  cover  the  floors,  and 
the  wares  of  Birmingham  impart  cheerfulness  to  the  hearth.  These 
substantial  comforts  were  rendered  doubly  welcome  by  contrast  with 
the  cheerless  brick  and  stone  floors  of  the  French  hotels.* 

The  whole  of  tins  day  was  busily  occupied  in  rambling  over  the  town. 
which  is  a  dull  place  and  contains  but  few  works  of  art,  that  can  inte- 
rest the  traveller.  Nature,  iiowever,  has  been  lavish  of  her  bounties 
in  contributing  lo  its  emiiellishracnt.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  a  deep,  verdant,  and  romantic  valley,  opening  from  tlie  Mari- 
time Alps  to  the  Mediterranean,     On  the  north  and  east  it  is  surrofind- 


*  It  is  alwijys  to  ore  dg^reeable  to  praise  Iban  to  censure,  to  be  pleaieil  than  to 
cavil  ;  anrl  I  slioukl  r<*^ret  to  leave  n  country^  which  h&s  a^orded  me  so  much  Jn- 
flruction  aoJ  nrjiusemcnt^  with  n  budget  ot'  complaiDts,  or  with  a  nn^le  remark 
that  might  manifest  eiOier  a  capliou«  spirit  or  iUibenil  ft?nlin|^.  Bui  juflice  com- 
pcli  me  to  pay,  that  the  facilitiea  ard  conveniences  of  travelling  in  Franc©  arc  far 
Icsa  thafi  in  the  United  States.  The  roada  are  pretty  g^ood  ;  yet  the  |iut>lic  con- 
veyancca  are  tediously  slow,  thoiagh  always  in  a  hurry,  jogging  on  niglit  and  day, 
without  f^vingr  the  passengers  time  to  eat  or  »lcep*  In  the  ^reat  cities,  good  hotels 
and  comforlablc  accommodations  may  be  fount!,  al  moderate  price*;  Utt  the  ordi- 
nary innsion  the  principal  routes,  are  extremely  incommodious,  especially  in  win- 
ter. The  floorfl  are  generally  composed  of  pentagonal  tiles,  six  or  eig-ht  inchet  iii 
diameter,  beaded  in  mnrtar,  aeldona  covered  with  carpet*  or  rugs,  and  slightly 
-warmed  by  a  fire,  thrown  almost  out  of  sight  at  the  back  of  a  deep  chimney.  !  have 
iiften  climbed  the  bed,  before  venturing  of  a  frosty  mght  to  take  off  my  plippert. 
To  persons  in  ill  health,  such  incoitvcniences  become  dangeroixi  and  intolerable. 
The  beds  are  uniformly  good,  nnd  the  furniture  of  rooms  is  often  ele^nt.  tn  aiim- 
ifier,  traveUiug  in  Fnmce  is  doubtlrre  far  more  agreeable  ;  for  French  houfes,  aa 
well  private  j\5  public,  are  rauch  better  caknlate<l  for  warm  than  for  cold  weather* 
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ed  by  rafigcs  of  mountidns^  rising  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thou^ 
sand  feel)  and  terminating  in  the  bold  promontory  of  Montalbano, 
composed  of  ledges  of  brown  rock  and  forming  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  tiie  bay,  which  spreads  between  Nice  and  Antibes.  From  the  south, 
the  sea  rolls  in  its  waves  upon  the  shore,  bathing  the  very  foundations 
of  the  town.  The  tddes  of  tbe  neighbouring  hdls  are  cultivated  half 
way  to  their  summits,  where  white  country  seats  and  fartn-houses  are 
seen  peeping  from  plantatinns  of  olives. 

But  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  object  is  an  insulated,  preci- 
pitous rock,  rearing  its  barren  crags  sevcrral  hundred  feel  above  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  by  which  it  is  encircled  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  sea,  where  a  terraced  road  has  been  extended  round  its  base,  to 
connect  the  two  sections  of  the  town.  This  curious  mount  covers  se- 
Tcral  acres,  sloping  towards  the  north,  and  terminating  to  the  etouth  in 
il^ieoding  chOs.  Its  top  is  naked,  and  forms  a  natural  observatory, 
whence  the  eye  takes  in  a  wide  horizon.  It  is  loo  elevated  for  purpo- 
ses of  defence,  and  its  parched  surface  too  arid  for  cultivation. 

On  tlie  eastern  side  of  this  rock,  and  between  its  base  and  Montal- 
bano, is  the  harbour  of  Nice,  which  like  that  of  Antibes,  appears  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  artificial.  It  is  so  completely  out  of  sight,  that 
we  looked  some  lime  before  it  was  discovered.  A  substaniial  mole 
defends  it  from  tlic  violence  of  the  waves,  leaving  but  a  narrow  en- 
trance.     The  basin,  though  not  very  capacious,  is  of  sufficient  depth 

Elo  admit  ships  of  any  burden.  It  is  surrounded  by  handsome  quays, 
bordered  by  blocks  of  warehouses.  There  were  between  one  and  two 
hundred  vessels  in  port,  most  of  them  amaU*  An  American  deck  was 
kicked  for  in  vain  among  the  number  ;  and  &om  all  I  could  learn,  our 
trade  with  the  place  is  very  limited,  though  the  United  States  have 
here  a  Consul, 
The  handsomest  part  of  Nice  is  perhaps  the  stately  range  of  build- 
ings, with  arcades  in  their  basements,  encircling  the  spacious  open 
area,  denominated  the  Piazza  Vittoria  from  Victor  Amadeus  III,  to 
^'hom  it  owes  its  embellishments,  and  in  honour  of  whom  a  triumphal 
arch  has  been  erected  at  its  entrance,  near  the  eastern  harrier  of  the 
town-  From  this  f^quaro  on  which  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Custom-House, 
and  other  public  edifices  are  situated,  a  terraced  road  extends  on  the 
north  of  the  singular  bluff  above  described,  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
PaiDon,  to  the  soutliem  division  of  the  town.  The  river  itself,  so 
called  by  courtesy,  is  at  this  season  a  mere  thread  of  water,  not  half 
sufficient  to  cover  the  broad  stony  channel  over  which  it  trickles,  and 
^K  scarcely  enough  to  supply  the  troops  of  washer* women,  who  line  it^ 
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indicate,  what  is  tho  fact,  that  at  times  tremendous  torrents,  fed  by 
heavy  rains  and  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  sweep  down  this  opening  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

A  visit  to  the  Governor's  house  and  to  the  public  Promenade  in  its 
vicinity  concluded  our  rambles  over  Nice.  The  former  is  a  new  and 
deat  building,  remarkable  only  for  the  pretty  Ionic  columns,  which 
adorn  its  stair-way.  The  latter  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 
fashionables  in  town.  It  consists  of  a  long  terrace,  of  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  street,  guarded  by  railings,  and  erected  along  the  roofs  of 
a  range  of  buildings  fifleen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Hand- 
some flights  of  white  marble  steps  lead  to  the  walk.  One  side  of  it 
below  is  bordered  by  the  Place  Rcyale^  planted  with  long  vistas  of 
trees,  and  on  the  other,  the  waves  come  in  and  break  upon  the  beach 
in  unceasing  murmurs.  At  the  fashionable  season  it  is  thronged  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  all  countries,  who  resort  hither  to  enjoy  a 
pure  air  and  a  splendid  prospeA  reaching  in  clear  weather  to  the 
mountains  of  Corsica. 

Finding  few  inducements  to  remain  longer  at  Nice,  and  many  to 
urge  us  forward  towards  the  southern  limits  of  our  tour,  we  conclu- 
ded to  take  our  departure  on  the  same  evening  for  Genoa,  in  the  Cou- 
rier, which  carries  the  mail,  and  travels  night  and  day.  But  thciveight 
of  our  baggage  would  cause  such  an  impediment  to  the  necessary 
speed  of  a  conveyance,  which  is  for  a  considerable  part  of  tlic  way  on 
mules,  that  the  superintendent  refused  us  scats  afler  our  passages  had 
been  engaged.  Other  arrangements  were  therefore  made  to  com- 
mence climbing,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Maritime  Alps,  whicli, 
like  the  walls  of  Milton's  Eden,  interposed  their  icy  ramparts  between 
our  hopes  and  the  promised  paradise  beyond. 
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On  the  2l3t  we  left  Nice  for  Genoa,  a  distance  of  something  more 
tiian  two  hundred  Encrlish  miles.  The  commencement  of  so  arduous 
ijourtiey  ov©t  the  Maritime  Alps^  which  from  the  disheartening"  ac- 
eiMinti  of  some  of  our  friends  at  Marseilles^  had  longr  been  dreaded, 
was  rendered  still  more  appalling'  by  the  gloomy  state  of  the  weather, 
and  tiie  wretched  vehicle  which  afforded  no  shelter  from  its  inclemen- 
cies*  Disappointed  of  a  seat  in  the  Courier,  we  w^re  compelled  to 
engage  an  accommodation  coach,  at  an  hour  in  the  evening  too  hto 
t&«naJiJe  us  to  osamine  the  establishment ;  and  the  traveller  who  be* 
qietks  conveyances  on  the  representations  of  their  owners  is  sure  to 
boobcftted.  What  was  our  surpriee  on  goins;  to  the  door  of  the 
Imtd^  to  find  a  small,  shattered,  crazy  glg^  without  a  top^i  with  only 
one  skeleton  horse,  and  a  boy  for  a  driver !  This  was  the  ^^  huona 
carrooixa*^  and  the  *'*'6iM>m  tnmilU^^^  which  had  been  chartered  to  take 
usand  all  our  baggage  over  hills  that  seemed  almost  impassable  with 
tke  beal  of  teams  t  But  the  bargain  was  sealed,  and  there  was  no  re- 
treating without  loss  of  time  and  money  ;  so  seating'  ourselves  in  tho 
toll  of  a  vehicle,  with  the  urchm  sitting  ''*•  squat  like  a  toad^^  upon  the 
shafts,  to  guide  the  horse,  we  commenced  our  travels  in  Italy  for 
health,  information,  and  pleasure,  under  circumstaoc^s  apparently  not 
fcff  well  calculated  to  secure  cither  of  tlifjse  objects.  Sed finis  opus 
CBftmat! 

In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  the  gates  of  Nice,  we  began 
to  climb  what  Madam  Starke,  the  mother  of  all  tourists,  would  deno- 
flrillftte  an  Alp!  for  she,  good  lady,  seems  to  view  the  giant  sentinels, 
pkated  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy,  in  an  individual  rather 
tban  a  collective  capacity,  and  familiarly  speaks  of  encountering  this 
or  that  one  of  the  group  in  her  endless  adventures*  But  thanks  to 
the  levelling  system  of  Napoleon,  whose  power  was  exerted  with  equal 
teoc€fl8  m  humbling  monarchs  and  mountains,  the  craggy  and  preci- 
pitous acclivities  of  Montalbano  were  found  to  be  less  difficult  of 
ascent  than  had  been  anticipated*  Bonaparte  here  commenced  a 
great  road  similar  to  that  over  the  Semplon  and  Mont  Cenis.  The 
first  part  of  it  was  finished  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  nothing' 
cm  surpass,  constating  of  long  terraces^  oAen  hewn  from  the  solid 
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rock,  anil  hangiiig  upon  the  crags  thousands  of  feet  above  Uie  sea. 
Had  he  remained  upon  the  tlirone  a  few  years  longer,  the  whole  route 
from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  tUence  over  the  Apennines  to  Pisa,  would 
have  been  completed  in  the  same  style  of  grandeur*  But  by  the  in- 
llnence  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  owing  to  the  pusiHanimous  jealousies 
of  hi«  Sardinian  Majesty,  (familiarly  denominated  ^^  kingf  of  the  mar- 
ijiots  and  anchovies,")  who  trusts  more  to  iho  inaccessible  fastnesses 
of  hid  mountains  than  to  tlie  licarts  of  his  gubjects  for  the  protection 
of  his  dominion,  this  great  work  has  been  discontinued,  while  tlic 
funds  which  might  have  been  appropriated  to  its  completion,  are  de- 
voted to  the  embellishment  of  palaces,  or  the  endowments  of  chapels 
and  convents,  Buch  are  some  of  liie  Iruits,  which  the  gbrious  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  legitimate  sovereigns  have 
produced  I 

For  the  first  thirty-five  or  tbrty  miles  from  Nice,  comprising  llie 
highest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps  bordering  upon 
the  sea,  the  road  is  wide  and  perfectly  smooth,  being  safe  for  carriages 
of  any  description.  Even  our  apology  for  a  horse^  with  an  occasional 
alleviation  of  a  part  of  his  burden,  wound  his  way  up  the  spiral  ter- 
races witliout  much  difliculty,  and  at  a  pace  more  rapid  than  was 
deemed  possible.  In  the  ascent,  we  at  first  left  behind  the  orange 
groves  and  gardens  of  Nice  ;  then  the  plantations  of  olives,  which 
straggle  far  up  the  sides  of  Montalbano  ;  till  at  length  we  arrived  at 
a  region  of  perfect  desolation,  consisting  of  hleak  and  naked  ridges 
of  rock.  The  solitude  and  wildness  of  the  scenery  here  strike  tlie 
mind  with  terror.  For  many  miles,  only  three  persons  of  any  kind 
were  seen — two  of  them  wero  shepherds  or  rather  goatherds,  who 
were  sheltering  themselves  under  a  clifl'  far  above  our  heads.  Their 
tattered  garments,  long  beards,  and  red  caps  gave  them  rather  an  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  in  such  a  locality,  especially  to  those  who 
chanced  to  think  of  banditti.  But  they  were  doubtless  honest  men, 
gleaning  a  scanty  subsistence  &om  desert  hiJls»  The  only  permanent 
resident  in  these  solitudes  is  an  old  lady,  who  keeps  a  little  tavern  by 
the  way-side.  Our  juvenile  driver  was  on  this  occasion  her  only  cus- 
tomer, and  drank  oif  his  fyll  glass  of  gin,  without  sugar  or  water,  at  a 
swallow.  To  add  to  the  dreariness  of  ibis  waste  of  rocks^  a  snow  storm 
here  envelloped  us  for  a  time ;  the  first  that  had  been  met  since  lea- 
ving Lyons. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  escaped  from  this  inhoapitable  re- 
gion ;  the  sun  hurst  through  tlie  clouds  ;  and  tlie  picturesque  shores 
of  Uie  Mediterranean,  composed  of  bold  promontories,  crowned  occa- 
sionally with  a  white  village,  and  batlicd  by  the  blue  waves,  came  into 
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p,  slretching  along  far  benealli  iis.  The  most  considerable  of 
little  towns  are  Villafranca  and  Monaco — the  former,  with  its  for- 
tress and  small  port,  sheltered  under  the  cliffe  of  Monlalbano  j  and 
the  latter,  the  ancient  Templum  Hereulis  MoruEci^*  seated  in  the  most 
romantic  manner^  upon  a  high  rocky  headland.  Such  an  exquisite 
picture,  the  features  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  grandeur  and 
beauty,  made  us  forefet  the  inconveniences  of  our  vehicle,  and  the 
other  vexations  of  the  morning. 

From  the  gum  mi  t  of  this  point  of  the  Alps,  we  descended  rapidly 
into  a  sunny,  fertile  vale,  opening  to  the  south,  and  like  the  environs 
of  Nice,  blooming  with  gardens,  and  groves  of  the  orange  and  citron, 
laden  with  golden  fruit.  What  a  change  was  here  within  a  single 
faour,  from  soow*$torms,  to  a  climate  too  warm  for  comfort  in  the  sun  I 
At  the  outlet  of  this  beautiful  vale,  and  upon  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, stands  the  little  town  of  Mcntone,  handsomely  built,  con- 
taining a  pretty  church,  and  a  small  but  neat  hotel,  at  which,  refresh- 
ments of  a  good  quality  were  obtained.  The  landlady  speaks  both  the 
French  and  Italian  languagefi,  bs  do  most  of  the  innkeepers  along  this 
road,  though  the  peasantry  have  a  jargon  of  their  own,  which  nobody 
but  themselves  can  understand.  Mentone,  like  most  of  the  villages 
on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  its  little  port,  but  no  wharves, 
the  small  vessels  being  drawn  tipon  the  sandy  beach  to  receive  or  dis- 
cbarge their  cargoes. 

From  this  place  onward,  our  passports  wore  several  times  demanded 
ind  our  trunks  opened,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  ex- 


*  This  little  vilUgc^  hidden  frutn  the  world  at  the  foot  of  tho  Alps,  is  of  grett 
'  mtiquity,  and  waa  one  of  th&  iirindpal  lownt  and  porti  of  the  old  Liguria.  It 
eUims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  empire  of  Herculea  ;  and  it  a  name  ii  de- 
nted from  two  Greek  words  (^cto;  aixj  otxMr,)  indicating  that  the  demigod  alone 
there  rcigoed,  or  that  he  was  the  ?ole  divinily  of  the  place.  It  had  a  citadel  as 
early  aa  the  Ati^uitaR  a^e,  from  which  and  from  the  Alpine  hei^htj  in  the  vicinity, 
Virjil  represents  Caesar  descending  to  meet  Pompcy  from  the  cast: 

Aggeribus  aocer  Alpinis,  atque  arce  Monoeci 
Descendens  ;  gener  adversia  instruct  us  Eoil. 

The  castle  remains  to  this  day,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  visited 
by  two  tuch  travellers,  as  Addison  and  Sir  James  Edward  Smith i  without  any  a]lu- 
tkiD,!  believe,  to  its  classical  asBociations.  The  latter  tourist  was  caafincd  here 
two  days  by  streas  of  weather,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  adventure?. 
At  the  lime  of  hia  visits  Mouaco  was  a  principality,  having  a  sprig  of  royalty  for 
its  soverei^,  who  boasted  of  dominions  some  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  where 
He  divided  empire  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountainf.  The  Duke  of  York, 
brother  of  George  111.  died  in  the  Palace  of  the  Friace. 
VOL*  a.  5 
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acting  a  fee,  to  support  the  swarms  of  ciHtom-liouse  officers  ami  sol- 
diers, who  are  everywhere  seen  lounging  along  the  road.  It  is  impos- 
sible there  can  be  smugrgling  among  petty  villages  of  this  kind  ;  and 
the  vexation  of  being  stopped  an  hour,  when  the  traveller  is  in  haste, 
bcFidea  paying  for  being  detained^  becomes  intolerable.  From  Antibea 
to  Genoa,  we  were  subjected  to  more  delay  and  expense^  than  in  the 
whole  of  France  and  England  put  togelher* 

Between  Men  tone  and  Ventimiglia,  the  road  traverses  a  beautiful 
strip  of  cultivation,. extending  from  tiie  IMcditerranean  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  In  some  cases  the  mountains  push  themselves  in  high  rocky 
capes  far  into  the  sea  ;  and  at  others^  they  recede  from  the  coast,  lea- 
ving little  alluvia!  plains,  srnding  with  tillag-e^and  abounding  with  corn 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  A  fringe  of  olives  uniformly  skirts  the 
baacs  of  the  hills,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  barren  peaks 
towering  above.  Some  of  these  httle  vales  opening  from  the  Alps  arc 
extremely  picturesque,  enclosed  by  im[»assable  ramparts,  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  enjoying  a  delicious  climate,  rich  in  rural  wealth,  re- 
tired from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  blest  with  unbroken  quiet.  The 
inhabitants  who  are  plain,  simple,  and  mild  in  their  manners,  appear 
to  be  contented  and  happy,  looking  out  from  their  solttudes  upon  the 
blue  and  bright  expanse  of  waters,  which  beat  upon  their  rocks,  and 
roll  in  with  grandeur  upon  their  shores.  Most  of  these  valleys  are 
washed  by  torrents,  several  of  which  we  crossed  during  the  day.  Over 
one  of  them  is  thrown  a  new  stone  bridge,  called  the  Pont  St.  Louis, 
whence  you  look  down  into  a  frightful  chasm,  formed  by  an  amphithe- 
atre of  perpendicular  cliffs. 

At  Ventimiglia,  a  considerable  town  occupying  a  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  promontory,  about  40  miles  from  Nice,  the  road  passable 
wiUi  carriages  terminates,  and  what  Madam  Starke  calls  '•^  a  bridle 
path"  extends  to  Noli,  within  half  a  day*s  ride  of  Genoa.  Here^lhere- 
fore  without  much  regret,  we  were  compelled  to  quit  the  carriage,  such 
as  it  was,  and  resort  to  the  still  more  humble  conveyance  of  riding  upon 
ponies  for  a  long  journey  of  two  days»  A  donkey  w^as  employed  to 
carry  our  baggage.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  a  monstrous  load  of  it, 
with  two  largo  trunks  for  a  foundation,  and  a  superstructure  of  aacks, 
hat  cases,  cloaks,  and  umbrellas,  seeming  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him, 
as  he  was  not  much  larger  than  a  sheep.  But  Sardo  (for  so  his  master 
called  him.)  bore  his  burden  with  patience,  and  heavy  as  it  was,  would 
permit  neither  Nina  nor  her  sister  pony  to  lead  the  way,  which  be  had 
travelled  a  thousand  times. 

The  nmlctcct  walked  tlie  whole  distance,  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  two  days,  wifhout  complaining  of  fatigue,  being  constantly  employed 
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i  traversiiig  tLc  san^e  route  on  fooL  lie  was  a  faitliflil  anci  kind- 
earted  guide,  frequonlly  collecting  and  presenting  to  us  bouquets  of 
rild-flowers,  which  bloomed  by  the  aide  of  the  path.  A  singular  inci- 
at  occurred  to  him  on  tlie  ronte.  One  of  his  acquaintances  frooi 
enoa,  whom  he  met  on  tlie  road^  gave  him  the  first  intelligence,  that 
\  only  brother  had  just  been  drow  ned  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Ailer 
^pping  for  sonic  time,  he  overtook  us,  bathed  in  tears,  and  frantic 
rith  grief.  He  tore  hia  pocket  handkerchief  in  pieces  and  6ung  it 
iway  :  then  stripping  oflliis  cravat,  he  alternately  drenched  it  iti  tears, 
washed  it  in  tlie  rivuletij  along  the  road. 
At  4  a' clock  in  the  atlernoon,  we  reached  San  Remo^  and  although 
weather  was  delightfully  pleasant,  and  we  were  anxious  to  pursue 
BT  journey,  our  conducleur  refused  to  go  farther  on  tliat  day  ;  wo 
erefore  took  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  Hotel  dc  la  Palma,  which 
more  ijpacioun  and  comfortable,  than  the  frightful  accotjnts  of  this 
lite  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  On  ita  top  is  a  tine  terrace,  covered 
with  flowers,  and  overlooking  the  town»  with  the  Alps  on  one  side, 
and  the  sea  upon  the  other.  Ab  good  a  table  and  attendance  were 
here  found,  as  the  most  fastidious  traveller  could  wish.  In  the  waiter, 
for  the  Erst  time  w^a  observed  the  custom  of  wishing  you  good  evening, 
as  be  brings  in  the  hghts.  A  peculiarity  still  more  striking  arrested 
our  attention  some  days  before.  One  of  our  party  in  the  coach  hap- 
pening to  sneeze,  tbe  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  bim  raised  his  hat, 
and  sung  out  ^*  mpaT'  This  custom  is  generally  in  vogue,  and  seema 
to  be  founded  in  tbe  supposition,  that  sneezing  is  an  indication  of  bad 
tieakh,  calling  for  the  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  others.  It  pro- 
bably  originated  with  the  Roman  augurs,  who  placed  sternutation 
among  the  Dira^  whence  Ihey  drew  their  omens. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  along  the  coast  of  the 
'  Mediterranean,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  dish  of  green  peas  was 
imong  the  rarities  on  the  table  at  the  hotel.  They  were  served  up 
rair,  in  the  pod,  by  way  of  dessert.  Oranges  just  plucked  from  the 
gardens,  with  the  leaves  green  upon  the  stem,  were  found  in  profusion. 
Great  quantitic:*  of  them  are  raised  for  exportation.  In  short,  San 
Remo,  although  situated  on  the  very  declivity  of  the  Alps,  is  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  flowery  and  delicious  regions  I  have  ever 
^ited.  The  air  was  fragrant  even  at  this  early  season,  and  luxuriant 
froves  of  tlie  citron  and  orange,  interspersed  with  the  purple  blossom 
of  tlic  peach,  everywhere  met  the  eye.  San  Remo  contains  two  or 
llii«e  pretty  clmrches,  a  large  hospital,  atui  other  public  buildings,  by 
lio  ttwana  deficient  in  taste  or  mean  in  appearance.     A  littles  port,  dc- 
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fended  by  a  mole,  spreads  before  the  lawn.  We  bad  a  delightful  ram- 
ble at  evening  along  Ihe  beach,  to  sec  the  sun  set  upon  the  mountains, 
and  to  watch  the  swells  of  the  sea  breaking  and  murmuring  upon  the 
shore.  Tlie  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  ao  exquisitely  beautiful, 
that  one  is  never  tired  of  gazing  upon  the  azure  expanae^  or  of  listen- 
ing to  the  surge  as  it  beats  upon  the  rocks.  There  is  a  sort  of  lone- 
liness along  this  road,  which  seems  to  tleepen  the  murmur  of  the 
waves 4  and  which  inclines  the  traveller  to  seek  what  Byron  calk  com- 
panionship with  the  great  objects  of  nature. 

In  our  rambles  through  the  town,  wv.  witnessed  one  of  those  pic- 
tureB,  which  are  but  too  common  in  tliis  country.  A  company  of 
perhaps  filly  females  were  employed  in  carrying  baskets  of  sand  upon 
their  heads,  to  mend  the  road,  while  a  large  party  of  men,  consisting^ 
probably  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  were  engaged  in  playing  ball 
near  by,  and  a  group  of  fat  priests  and  friars  were  looking  on !  In 
every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  we  have  yet  visited,  woman  is 
made  the  drudge  of  life,  on  whom  all  its  servile  offices  devolve, 
reminding  one  of  the  aboriginal  state  of  society  in  our  own  country. 
By  the  indolence  or  tyranny  of  the  other  sex,  she  is  driven  from  her  little 
Bpherc  of  domestic  cares,  and  compelled  to  undergo  toils  fit  only  for 
beasts  of  burden*  Even  in  France,  polished,  gallant  France,  the 
land  of  chivalry  and  love,  ten  thousand  instances  of  the  degradation 
wad  slavery  of  females  strike  the  mind  of  the  traveller  with  indigna* 
tion. 

We  left  San  Rerao  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  and  pursued  our 
jfjiu-ney  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  numerous 
little  white  villages,  wliich  slud  the  coast,  and  render  it  extremely  pictu- 
resque, contrasted  with  the  long  tracts  of  olives  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps»  and  the  unpeopled  solitudes  to  the  north.  The  scenery  during 
our  ride  this  forenoon  assumed  a  holder  and  wilder  character,  the  valleys 
becoming  less  fertile,  and  the  mounlains  more  savage,  oAen  termina- 
ting upon  the  sea  in  abrupt  crags  of  lime-stone*  Half  a  dozen  tor- 
rents were  crossed,  winch  open  in  deep  gorges  from  the  hills,  and  at 
certain  seasons  are  swept  by  impetuous  floods.  The  broad,  rocky 
channels,  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  mounlains,  prove  that  this  dis- 
trict, mild  as  the  climate  now  was,  is  sometimes  scourged  by  the  ele- 
ments. 

The  asperities  of  tliis  route,  and  the  mode  of  conveyance  to  which 
trAvellers  are  obliged  to  resort,  seemed  sufliciently  arduous  for  the 
rougher  sex,  and  it  occasioned  in  us  not  a  little  surprise  to  find,  that 
ladies  are  sometimes  suflicientlv  adventurous  to  encounter  the  difficuW 
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ties  of  the  way.  Between  Port  Maurice  and  Oncglia,  we  6vertoak  a 
well  dressed  and  genteel  looking  worn  an  ^  who  appeared  to  be  ati 
Italian^  mounted  on  horse-back,  wiih  a  cavalier  and  a  train  of  servants 
beliind.  She  however  so  far  dispensed  with  female  delicacy^  as  to 
laBume  that  posture  upon  the  saddle,  which  she  deemed  the  most  se* 
cure  ;  and  her  looks  did  not  indicate,  ibat  she  was  at  all  conscious  of 
any  impropriety,  in  planling  a  foot  io  each  stirrup. 

From  the  brow  of  Monic  Diana,  a  lolly  promontory  round  which 
the  path  winds,,  some  miles  beyond  Otieglia,  we  had  a  first  and  most 
splendid  view  of  the  Apennines^  across  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  tlic  distance 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles.  The  long  range  was  visible  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  to  a  point  which  our  guide  thought  must  be  as  far  south 
as  Florence.  Their  lol^y  isummits  were  covered  with  snow,  and  almost 
exactly  resembled  wbite^  fleecy  clouds  reposing  in  tlje  verge  of  tlic 
horizon.  A  more  magnificent  prospect  can  scarcely  be  iraagined^ 
than  was  afforded  by  this  interminable  chain  of  mountains,  awakening 
the  historical  associations  and  the  classic  dreams  of  boyhood  ; — the 
dim  line  of  coast  stretching  at  their  bases  ; — the  deep  a^ure  sea  spread- 
ing on  this  side  ;  and  the  whole  picture  brightened  by  the  unclouded 
splendours  of  noort-day.  Under  the  cliffs  many  hundred  feel  beneath 
us,  numerous  vessels  were  seen,  spreading  ilieir  white  sails  to  the 
breeze,  and  journeying  on  to  different  porta.  Among  these  was  a 
Wig-of-war,  constituling  something  like  the  tenth  part  of  the  naval 
force  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.  She  was  scouring  the  coast  between 
Nice  and  Genoa,  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  to  keep  the  anchovies  in 
ordm-l 

Passing  the  villages  of  Longuctla  and  Allassio,  perched  upon  the 
icchvilies  of  the  Alps,  we  descended  just  at  evening  into  the  Vale  of 
Albcnga,  which  is  the  largest  traversed  on  this  route^  and  is  watered 
■   Vjr  a  considerable  stream.     It  is  four  or  five  miles  wide,  where  it  opens 
upon  the  sea  ;  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  follow  its  windings  for  a  long 
dislance  to  the  left,  till  it   is  lost  among  the  hills.     Several  smaU  vil- 
lages, each  of  which  shows  a  steeple  or  two,  are  seated  along  the  sides 
of  the  vale,  presenting  a  clinrmifig  picture  of  happy  rusticity  and  rural 
Huiet.  The  formation  of  the  hills  is  here  a  reddish  sand-atone,  and  nolhing 
can  surpass  either  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  exactness  of  the  tillage. 
Fields  resembling  extensive  gardens  for  many  ipiles  border  upon  the 
roai,  and  produce  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in  abundance.     The  peasan- 
try were  just  returning  from  their  daily  labours,  bearing  the  implements 
afhorfjindry;  with  cheerful  and  contented  faces;  while  the  smiling 
^andactfie  bore  witue^  to  their  honest  industry.     At  the  outlet  of  the 
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Betv^^ceo  Finale  and  Noli,  the  country  becomen  still  more  broken 
and  savage  in  its  aspect.  Tlie  Alps  here  push  their  iofty,  dark,  and 
craggy  precipicea  into  the  Gulf,  forming  for  many  miles  a  aeries  of 
bleak  headlands,  and  an  iron-bound  shore.  Round  these  enormous 
piles  of  rock,  the  path,  even  in  its  present  rude  state,  haa  been 
opened  at  an  immense  expense.  It  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  gal* 
lery  hewn  from  the  cbffs,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water,  and  fre- 
quently slielving,  so  that  Ihe  traveller  hears  the  sea  beatinij  and  thun- 
dering beneath  his  feet  with  a  grandeur  absolutely  terrific.  In  one 
place,  the  road  pierces  a  precipice  for  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards,  forming  a  magnificent  arch  thirty  feet  high  and  twenty  wide. 
The  excafation  must  have  been  the  work  of  years.  I  am  sure  thai 
no  part  of  the  Semplon  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  this  gallery,  with 
a  supermcumbent  mass  of  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  arch,  and  the  waves  lashing  the  base  in  the  abyss  below. 
The  path  winding  round  these  frightful  bluffs  is  perfectly  desolate  and 
solitary*  Not  a  habitation  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen,  and  even  the 
aspiring  olive  ceases  to  clothe  the  hills.  Here  and  there  the  gens 
d'armea  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  are  Ibund  stationed  along  the  road, 
just  in  sutBcient  numbers  to  remind  one  of  danger.  A  line  of  them 
extends  from  Nice  to  Genoa.  They  are  armed  with  muskets,  and 
guard  the  most  unfrequented  passes  night  and  day.  They  do  not 
generally  manifest  a  remarkable  degree  of  vigilance.  In  some  in- 
stances, we  saw  them  sheltering  themselves  from  the  wind  and  rain 
under  the  rocks,  and  in  others,  basking  in  the  sun,  sleeping  upon 
their  posts  with  their  guns  by  their  sides.  It  becomes  us^  however,  to 
speak  well  of  titem,  as  ihey  neitlier  molested  us  themsetves,  nor  per- 
mitted others  to  molest  us. 

At  Noli  the  road  becomes  passable  with  carriages  to  Genoa  ;  but  as 
the  charges  for  coaches  are  exorbitant,  and  the  gentle  pace  of  our 
ponies  was  by  no  means  fatiguingi  we  concluded  to  retain  them  as  far  as 
Savone.  The  situation  of  Noli  resembles  that  of  Finale.  It  stands 
upon  the  sea-shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  gorge  opening  from  the 
Alps,  and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  The  town  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  fishermen, 
who  once  formed  a  little  Republic,  with  barren  hills  and  a  waste  of 
waters  for  their  only  dominions.  In  the  character  of  the  scenery, 
one  may  yet  trace  the  elements  of  their  hardy  enterprise,  indepen- 
dence, and  freedom.  The  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  exposed  as  it 
is  to  sudden  and  violent  storms  from  the  mountains  which  surround  it, 
assumes  a  sterner  aspect  than  the  seas  that  bathe  the  sunny  shores  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice,  and  is  well  fitted  for  a  nursery  of  hardy  seamen. 
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[omed  from  infancy  to  bufiet  winds  and  \vaves  to  gain  &  acant]f 
rUstance.     In  our  ride  along  the  rocks  of  Noli  this  mornings  w« 
m  the  little  boats  of  these  fishermen  dancing  fearlessly  among  the 
biUowa,  which  ran  so  high  aa  often  to  conceal  them  in  the  trough  of 
Such  men^  habitually  famihar  with  hardships  and  dangers, 
with  few  wants,  an  equality  of  wealthy  and  no  luxuries  to  soften  and 
iComipt,  became  naturally  republicans,  arriving'  at  freedom  and  inde- 
as  a  consequence  of  their  habtts,  rather  than  as  the  result 
of  any  deliberate  plans  of  policy.     It  is  much  easier  for  the  charac- 

Iter  of  a  nation  to  create  and  austain  free  institutions,  than  for  those 
institutions  themselves  to  create  a  free  people.  This  remark  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  history  of  our  own  Republic  and  of  the 
Trench  Revohition* 
We  reached  the  large  town  of  Savone  at  about  noon,  and  aft^ 
-taking  some  refreshments  at  a  hotel,  whrrc  thf>  landlord  and  waiters 
memed  more  hungry  and  vomcious  than  ourselves,  we  set  out  imme* 
I  dbtely  in  the  Dihi;enco  for  Genoa ;  a  distance  of  something  more 
'  linra  forty  miles.  The  road  is  excellent,  made  at  a  great  expense  on 
[  terraces,  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  which  it  oflen  overhangSi  with  one  or 
two  arched  galleries^  like  that  above  described.  It  traverses  many 
small  villages,  rising  along  the  shore,  presenting  picturesque  views  at 
I  t  distance,  but  mean  and  dirty  on  a  nearer  inspection.  The  number 
I  of  white  steeples,  everywhere  seen  on  the  route  from  Nice,  contri- 
[  fitrtea  largely  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery.  In  descending 
Into  one  of  the  retired  vales,  embosomed  in  the  Alps,  I  counted  not 
kn  than  twelve  or  fifteen  in  sight  at  one  time,  though  the  whole 
population  probably  did  not  exceed  as  many  hundreds.  The  peojfile 
fi(  this  district  appear  to  he  extremely  religious,  industrious,  yet  poor, 
small  in  stature,  rough  in  dress  and  appearance,  but  mild  and  inoffen* 
give  in  manners.  In  our  ride  this  afternoon,  we  met  thousands  of  the 
peasantry  flocking  to  the  churches  to  celebrate  one  of  their  great  fes- 
tivtls.  The  females  all  wore  upon  their  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  com- 
posed among  the  higher  classes  of  while  muslin  or  lace,  and  among 
the  lower  orders,  of  counterpane  or  calico.  It  ia  bound  tight  about 
the  head,  and  descends  gracefully  upon  the  shoalders,  somewhat  like 
the  costume  of  the  ancient  Vestal  Virgins.  The  first  group  we  met, 
dressed  in  this  way,  were  taken  for  nuns,  as  the  white  drapery,  without 
lilts  or  ornaments  of  any  kind,  give  to  the  Hire  a  pale  and  demure 
look,  like  that  of  the  holy  sisterhood.  Kubsequent  observation 
proved,  that  this  meek  and  comely  article  of  dress,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  cloisters  of  a  convent,  \^  the  nnirersal  costume  of 
Genoese  females, 
vet.  n,  B 
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At  6  o*c!ock,  on  a  bright  afternoon,  after  crossing  the  beds  of  one 
or  two  tremendous  torrents,  which  sweep  down  from  the  Bochetta, 
and  after  passing  the  splendid  faubourg  of  San  Pierre  d' Arena,  bor- 
dered by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  palaces  and  gardens  on  the  other, 
we  doubled  a  bold  promontory,  round  which  tlie  road  winds^  whence 
the  city  and  harbour  of  Genoa  all  at  once  burst  fully  upon  our  view. 
The  colossal,  picturesque  tower,  u^aed  aa  a  light-house,  rising  to  a 
giddy  height  from  the  crags  at  the  extremity  of  this  high  bluff — the 
two  immense  moles  jutting  out  from  either  shore,  and  nearly  inter- 
locking the  port — the  blue  waters  of  the  basin,  coTered  with  vessels 
riding  at  anchor,  and  enlivened  by  the  busy  din  of  commerce^ — the 
town  itself,  in  mil  its  architectural  grandeur,  lifting  its  domes  and  bat- 
tlements in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  the  harbour — the  lofty 
semi-circular  ridgtia  of  the  Apennines,  overhanging  the  city,  with  their 
^een  acrlivities  sprinkled  with  white  build  in  ijs — presented  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama,  gUded  at  the  momfMii  tjf  nur  entrance  with  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  A  more  advantageous  and  prepossessing  picture 
of  Genoa,  splendid  as  its  outlines  are,  could  not  have  been  presented 
from  any  quarter,  as  our  subsequent  rambles  evinced  ;  nor  was  our 
ride  along  the  terrace  sldrting  the  harbour,  and  thence  beneath  the 
ancient  barrier,  through  Strada  Balhi,  the  finest  street  in  the  city,  cal- 
culated to  weaken  our  first  impressions.  Haifa  dozen  Genoese  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coach,  who  had  said  little  during  the  afternoon,  ap- 
peared to  feel  a  just  degree  of  local  pride  in  pointing  out  for  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  the  magnificence  of  their  city  ;  and  after  enter- 
ing the  faubourg  San  Pierre  d' Arena,  scarcely  an  object  of  interest 
wajs  permitted  to  escape  our  attention,  till  our  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yorck,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  At  one  moment  we  glided 
rapidly  under  the  arched  ramparts,  and  at  another  by  the  palace  of 
Andrew  Doria ;  now  in  front  of  the  pillared  courts  of  the  University, 
or  along  the  magnificent  facade  of  the  Durazzo.  In  a  word,  tlie 
whole  street  is  lined  with  palaces,  ajid  in  architectural  grandeur  and 
beauty  can  scarcely  be  surpassed* 

Every  circumstance  conspired  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  to  give  us 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  Genoese  splendour.  On  entering  the  Ho- 
tel, we  found  that  even  that  liad  been  a  palace,  columns,  saloons,  and 
some  of  the  paintings  of  which  still  remained.  From  the  windows 
of  our  chambers -J  the  eye  surreys  other  ranges  of  handsome  buiJdings, 
bordering  upon  the  Piazza  Annunziala,  and  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  Strada  Balhi.  But  the  Hotel  de  Yorck  possesses  attractions  of 
more  importance  to  the  traveller,  than  its  fine  situation,  or  ils  claim  to 
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the  honour  of  having  once  been  the  residence  of  Genoese  nobility. 
A  Swiss  emigrant  has  fitted  it  up  in  the  neatest  style  with  carpets  and 
other  fire-side  comforts  ;  and  it  is  without  exception  the  best,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  cheapest  hotels  we  have  found  upon  the  continent.  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  the  waiter  appointed  to  attend  us  had  passed  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life  in  Pearl-street,  New-York,  in  making  ma- 
caroni. 
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LETTER  XLVIII. 

SKETCH    OF  GENOA — PRINCIPAL    STREETS — AiPECT    OF    THE    TOWT^ 

HARBOITB— MOLES  A1«D  DEFENCES — EOYAL   NAVY — ARRIVAL   OF   TUB 
KCTG PALACB&— PArNTlHOS, 

March,  1826. 

On  tlie  morning  afler  our  arrival,  a  valet-de-place  was  procured  to 
take  us  tlie  ordinary  rounds,  and  show  us  the  wonders  of  the  towu 
with  all  convenient  despatch.  The  first  hour's  walk  satisfied  us,  that 
the  finest  part  of  Geooa  liad  already  been  seen,  Strada  Nuova  and 
Strada  Nuovjssima  are  in  the  same  style  of  magnificence  aa  the  Strada 
Balbi,  With  which  they  are  conneclcd,  opening  a  wide  and  superb 
passage  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  long  fa<jades  of  palaces,  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  en- 
riched with  the  several  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  If  a  stranger 
should  merely  ride  through  these  three  streets,  and  make  his  exit  with- 
out fiuther  examination,  he  would  suppose  Genoa  to  be  one  of  the 
most  splendid  places  in  the  world.  But  the  moment  you  depart 
either  to  the  right  or  left  of  this  broad  and  beautiful  avenue,  you  are 
lost  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  crooked,  dark,  dirty  lanes,  lined 
with  gloomy  buildings,  four,  five,  or  six  stories  high,  often  nearly 
meeting  at  top,  utterly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  almost  the 
light  of  day,  A  mere  belt  of  the  blue  heavens  is  discernible  from 
the  depth  of  these  fissures,  in  fair  weather ;  but  when  the  skies  are 
overcast,  the  gloom  is  intolerable.  The  width  of  these  streets,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  does  not  generally  exceed  six  or  eight  feet,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  incumbrances  before  the 
shops  and  boutiques.  They  are  of  course  too  narrow  for  carriages* 
if  the  steepness  of  tlie  hills  on  which  Genoa  is  built  did  not  preclude 
\  such  a  mode  of  conveyance*     At  any  rate,  from  one  or  the  other  of 

the  two  causes,  there  is  scarcely  a  street  in  the  city,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  three  above  named,  through  which  a  coach  or  cart 
can  pass.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  labour  generally  performed 
by  dumb  beasts  here  devolves  in  a  great  measure  upon  human  beings. 
Donkies  are  somelimes  put  in  requisition  ;  but  in  most  cases,  men  and 
women  themselves  stoop  to  the  burden,  carrying  enormous  loads,  and 
presenting  the  most  abject  and  revolting  pictures  of  servitude.  At 
one  time  you  see  gangs  of  galley-slaves,  chained  together,  with  their 
irons  clanking  upon  the  pavements,  attended  by  drivers,  and  staggering 
under  loads,  which  humane  masters  would  not  impose  upon  brutes  ;  at 
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lOtUer  lime,  two  men,  {often  infirm,  gray-headecl,  okl  men,  their 
Embd  trembling  with  age,)  are  seen  bearing  a  sedan  chair,  in  which  is 
seated  perhaps  some  fat,  bloated  nobleman,  some  lazy  ecclesiastic,  or 
wealthy  dandy,  who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  pumps  and  silk  stockings. 
1  have  seen^  not  without  feelinp  of  indignation  and  disgust,  the  King 
mself,  a  aquab  of  a  monarch,  who  battens  upon  anchovies  and 
tugai-plums,*  together  willi  his  royal  spouse  and  court  panders*  bornQ 
about  the  streets  of  Genoa,  in  processions,  by  the  degenerate,  de- 
descendanis  of  Andrew  Doria,  and  his  high-spirited  rcpubli- 
l  The  agricultural  toils  of  our  negroes  at  the  South,  however 
fere,  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  such  servile  offices.  Add  to 
these  groups  of  slaves  and  regal  pall-bearers,  doomed  to  carry  about 
inert  masses  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  iimumerable  squads  of  royal 
guards,  parading  in  ail  the  public  places  ;  long  processions  of  rosy- 
laced^  greasy  priests  and  monks,  '^  leading  captive  silly  women^''  and 
eternally  bawling  the  "era  pro  nobis ;"  troops  of  tattered,  squalid  beg- 
gars besetting  the  stranger  at  every  turn^-put  all  these  items  to- 
^ther,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  streets  of  Genoa. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  out* 
lines  of  the  city,  we  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Harbour,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  imaginahte,  except  Uiat  its  entrance  is  too  much  ex- 
poted  to  the  south-westerly  winds.  It  was  embosomed  naturally  by 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  sweeping  round  it,  and  terminating  in  two 
high  capes,  inclining  towards  each  other,  as  they  project  into  the  Gulf* 
To  these  natural  defences  against  the  winds  and  waves,  have  been 
added  gigantic  works  of  art,  worthy  of  the  enterprising  spirit,  which 
characterised  the  Republic  at  the  period  of  their  construction*  From 
the  two  bluffs  forming  the  chops  of  the  channel,  immense  moles  com- 
poeed  of  consolidated  masses  of  rock,  and  impregnable  to  the  sea 
wbich  at  times  beats  against  them  with  violence,  have  been  extended 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  en  trance  of  moderate  breadth, 
tliough  still  deemed  too  wide  for  the  stormy  character  of  this  part  of 
tk  Mediterranean. 

Beaides  these  colossal  barriers,  another  rampart  of  soUd  masonry, 
iMrty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  pierced  at  the  bottom  with  numerous 


*  A  rftspeetable  ettiz«D  of  Genoa  iofonned  tis,  that  hia  Sardinian  Majetty  Ia  no 
ptftonately  font}  of  Bweet-meati  and  lu^^r-candy,  as  to  keep  a  boy  behind  him  at 
tljfl  theatre,  on  purpose  to  supply  him  with  confectionary  daring  tlie  pli}%  In 
^Qch  cases  the  Kin^,  when  he  wants  a  ptuiu«  puts  hit  hand  behind  hi»  back,  and 
lh«  ltd  filli  it  with  lozenge  and  kiases^  without  a  word  being  ffpoken  !  I  have  nt* 
reaaoQ  to  doubt»  that  tliii  anecdote  m  kuMed  <m  fact. 
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lurge  arches  communicaliiig  with  the  town,  and  wide  cnowg-h  at  iLe 
top  for  two  or  three  persona  to  walk  abreast,  sweeps  more  than  half 
w^ay  round  the  port.  In  winter  it  tbrrna  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens,  being  gwarded  by  walla  on  the  summit,  open  to  the  sun, 
sheltered  by  the  long  ranges  of  buildings  on  one  side,  and  bordered  on 
the  otJier  by  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
vernal  sun  was  by  no  means  ungrateful  in  the  fickle  and  rather  inhos- 
pitable climate  of  Genoa,  exposed  as  it  is  to  bleak  winds  from  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  ;  and  this  u  alk,  although  it  presented  nottiing 
rural  save  the  nursling  plants  and  flowers  sunning  themselves  in  the 
Tvindows  of  the  houses ^  was  often  selected  for  exercise,  instead  of  the 
confined^  gloomy  alleys  of  the  town.  The  thoroughfare  at  the  base 
of  the  wall  on  the  left,  or  the  shifting  panorama  of  the  port  on  the 
right,  always  presented  something  new  for  otiservation.  Midway 
stands  a  long  range  of  buildings  appropriated  to  what  is  called  the 
Franc  Port.  They  are  all  numbered,  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and 
rigidly  guarded  by  public  officers*  By  a  singular  regulation,  females, 
ecclesiaatic*!,  nnd  the  military,  are  allow^cd  in  no  case  to  enter,  and  all 
other  persons  arc  prohibited,  except  on  special  business.  Here  mer- 
chandise may  be  dctiosited  for  any  length  of  time,  and  reshipped  free 
of  duty,  the  proprietor  merely  paying  for  the  storage.  Many  of  the 
warehouses  are  owned  by  foreigners,  and  others  rented  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  establishment  is  said  to  have  conduced  greatly  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Genoa.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  the 
barracks,  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  two  thousand  troops. 

At  the  junction  of  this  terrace  with  the  ancient  mole,  wo  embarked 
in  a  boat,  and  completed  the  circuit  of  the  harbour,  ghding  among  the 
large  quantities  of  shipping  riding  at  anchor  in  the  basin.  Out  of 
several  hundred  vessels,  great  and  small,  not  a  single  American  deck 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  boatman  thought  there  was  not  then  one  in 
port,  although  our  commerce  with  this  place  is  at  times  considera- 
ble. In  the  general  shock  of  the  mercantde  world,  our  trade  with 
the  Mediterranean  seems  to  have  decreased,  and  owing  to  this  or  other 
causes,  the  American  Consul  at  Genoa,  who  by  the  bye  is  an  English- 
man, has  recently  failed  in  business.  Most  of  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  appeared  to  be  coasters,  tliough  some  fifty  foreign  vessels 
were  lying  at  Quarantine,  near  the  Light-house.  There  has  been  a 
sad  decline  in  commercial  prosperity  since  the  proud  days  of  the  Re- 
public. 

One  of  the  linest  views  of  Genoa  is  obtained  from  the  water,  mid- 
way between  the  two  motes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  and  to  tliis 
point  the  boatman  was  requested  to  conduct  us,  where  €ur  little  bark 
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Ic  delightfully  upon  the  smooth  azure  swells  roltinsf  in  from  the 

ulf.     The  position  is  in  the  centre  of  the  am|)hithcatre  of  h»li.s,  allhe 

and  on  the  acclivities  of  which  the  city  is  huiit.     Nothinef  (^an  be 

ore  picturesque  and  magnificent,  than  the  crescent  of  white  edifices, 

owoed  with  domes  and  turrets,  cncirchng  the  port  with  a  graceful 

\^  and  clitnhing  stage  above  stage  up  the  verdant  sides  of  the 

pen  nines,  often  so  steep  as  to  require  flights  of  steps  in  ascending 

in  one  street  to  another.     Overtopping  the  whole,  are  seen  the  ram- 

rts  of  the  city,  flanked  with  towers  and  fortresses,  extending  for  the 

ifistaoce  of  eight  or  ten  miles  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains* 

Several    chateaux^  churches,   and  convents   are   pcrclied  upon  the 

Beigiits  ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  tfie  area  enclosed  by  the  outer 

wails  is  a  waste  of  rocks  and  uncultivated  fields.     The  town  itself  is 

not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  containing  about  80,000 

habitants,     Such  a  charming  picture  presented  itself  to  view  from 

this  point,  the  distance  concealing  all  meaner  features  in  I  he  streets 

and  houses,  that  some  relnrttince  was  fclt  to  dissolve  the  enchantmenl 

by  again  approacliing  the  shore. 

On  debarking  from  this  excursion,  an  effort  was  made  lo  visit  the 
Royal  Navy- Yard,  which  was  open  to  the  passage  of  groups  of  galley 
tlaves  ;  but  a  brace  of  sentinels  stationed  at  the  gate  thrust  us  back 
in  a  rude  manner,  informing  us  that  a  special  permit  emanating  from 
his  majesty  was  indispensable.     Our  principal  object  was  to  see  tiic 
beak  of  a  Roman  ship,  said  lo  be  here  deposited  ;  but  the  trouble  and 
delay  of  suing  for  a  royal  passport  induced  us  to  abandon  a  second 
trial  for  admiesion.     The  naval  force  of  this  potent  monarch,  w^ho  by 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  lord  of  a  portion  of  the  Alps  and 
of  the  Isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
fillips  of  war,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  frigate.     Its  magnitude,  how- 
ever, far  transcends  the  capacity  of  its  master,  or  its  uses  lo  the  state. 
Tl»e  only  powder  il  burns  is  wasted  in  birth  day  salutes,  on  the  festivals 
of  the  Virgin,  or  in  honour  of  the  arrival  or  departure  of  the  royal 
family. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  with  the  uproar  which  this  formidable 
armament,  snugly  moored  under  the  lee  of  the  moles,  created  on  the 
great  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  his  court  from  his  good 
city  of  Turin,  which  divides  his  affections  and  favours  with  Genoa, 
each  in  turn  being  blest  with  his  royal  presence.  On  the  glorious  day 
of  his  return  to  the  embraces  of  his  second  love,  the  navy  of  his  Ma* 
j««ty  was  for  hours  in  a  blaz:e,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  echoed  through 
*f>€  deepest  recesses  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  To  the  din  of 
broadsides,  were  added  the  merry  peals  of  bells,  with  the  accomjjiuu- 
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mcfTiis  of  drums  and  bugles,  the  rattling  of  carriages  and  the  Iramfi- 
I'mg  of  Btecds.  All  the  mmrmots  of  the  hills  and  the  ancho?ie9  upon 
the  coast  muat  have  beea  astounded.  Certain  it  ta,  that  the  whole 
town  waa  in  commotion.  As  fate  would  have  it,  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  and  rain  descended  simultaneously  witli  the  king  from  the  heights 
of  the  Bochetta  ;  but  he  thundered  on  in  his  coach  and  six  upon  the 
full  gallop,  nnceremoniously  leaving  the  procession  of  courtiers  who 
went  lo  meet  him,  far  in  the  rear,  and  without  a  salutation,  the  win- 
dows  of  his  carriage  being  closed.  We  had  a  glance  at  him  and  his 
family,  as  they  alighted  at  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  and  took  sedans  to 
go  to  church,  for  the  purpose  of  ofTering  up  their  prayers  in  public. 
This  trifling  event  produced  as  strong  a  sensation  and  as  much  parade, 
as  if  another  Doria  had  set  the  nation  free.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  respec table  citizens  of 
Genoa  look  with  contempt  on  the  present  king,  and  cannot  forgive  the 
British  Government,  for  having  betrayed  their  alUes  into  such  hands. 
This  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  England  forms  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  of  its  history. 

So  numerous  are  the  Palaces  of  Genoa,  that  1  ain  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  dispose  of  them  to  advantage,  as  have  been  some  of  their  no- 
ble, bankrupt,  poverty-stricken  proprietors,  since  the  sad  reverses  of 
their  fortunes  and  the  unhappy  revolutions  of  their  country.  The  con- 
tinuous facades  of  these  gorgeous  piles,  stretching  along  both  sides  of 
the  Strada  Batbi,  Nuova,  and  Nuovissima,  have  perhaps  justly  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  even  after  having  seen  the  rest  of 
Italy,  Eustace  prefers  them  to  the  same  description  of  edifices  at 
Naples,  Rome,  or  Florence.  Lady  Morgan,  in  one  of  the  poetic, 
truth-stretching  flights  of  her  imagination,  converts  them  into  ruins 
and  gilds  them  with  moon*beams*  The  author  of  Corinne,  the  ro- 
mantic, grandiloquent  Corinne,  during  her  residence  at  this  place,  uscfl 
lo  say  tliat  these  three  streets,  "  seemed  to  have  been  built  for  a  con- 
gress of  kings  ;"  a  most  un gallant  compliment  by  the  bye  to  the  quon- 
dam republicans  of  Genoa,  especially  at  a  juncture,  when  a  Congress 
of  Kings  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  whole  state,  and  had 
quartered  one  of  their  creatures  in  the  halls  of  the  Durazzo  !  How- 
ever, the  Genoese  took  the  pompous  exclamation  in  good  part,  and 
cicerones  occasionally  throw  it  out  by  way  of  heightening  tlie  admira- 
tion of  tourists. 

But  we  have  set  out  to  visit  tlie  Palaces  ;  and  to  the  Palaces  let  us 
go  without  further  ceremony,  as  soon  aa  we  can  effect  a  passage 
through  the  swarms  of  beggars,  who  like  cormorants  hover  round  the 
doors ^  with  the  plausible  importunity,  that  whoever  can  aflbrd  to  pay 
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[■a  franc  for  a  show  can  a  ho  aflbrdi  lo  drop  a  sous  for  the  relief  of  decre- 

f  pitude   ami  penury.     There  are  not  less  ihan  forty  paJaccs  upon  the 

haU  of  the  ?aieU-de-place  ;  and  in  the  eagerness  of  novices,  who  had 

just  entered  upon  the  routine  of  sight-seeing  at  tlie  threshold  of  Itxdy, 

we  went  the  rounds  of  nearly  the  whole  number,  sweeping^  indiscrimi' 

I  aately  whatever  fetl  in  our  way.     But  Jet  not  my  r£;aders  recoil  with 

\  the  apprehension^  that  I  am  about  to  conduct  them  llirough  desolato 

1  eomdors,  over  acres  of  tiled  floors,  stuccoed  walls,  and  frescoed  ceil- 

[ings.     The  American  motto  of  '*  e  pluribus  unum'^  must  be  my  guide 

(in  speaking  of  the  multitartous  works  of  arl  in  Italy. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Genoese  palaces,  as  well  from  its  posi^ 
tion  as  from  its  associations,  is  that  of  the  Prince  D*Oria  Panhli,  once 
the  residence  of  Andrew  Doria,  tlie  Liberator  of  his  country  ;  of  Charles 
the  Vth  during  his  visit  to  Gciioa  ;  and   subsequently  of  Napoleon, 
who  Beems  to  have  been  the  last  imperial  tenant  of  its  shattered  walls. 
From  the  contagion  and  odium  of  his  name,  perhaps,  with  the  present 
legitimate  proprietor,  who  is   high  in  the  favour  of  his  Hohness  the 
Pope,  being  Secretary  of  the  Papal   State,  and  who  has  emigrated  to 
Mount  Janiculum  at  Rome,  it  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  its  ruinous 
coDdition,  and  will  probably  never  be  repaired.     It  is  delightfully  situ- 
lied,  without  the  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  tin  the  avenue    leading  to  the 
Li^thouse  along  which  it  extends  iJOU  feet,  al  the  very  base  of  the 
Apennines,  rising  with  inaccessible  accUvities  to  the  north.    The  other 
facade  looks  immediately  upon  the  city,  the  port,  and  the  sea^ — ^upon 
that  city  which  the  patriot  chief  had  emancipated,  and  upon  that  ele- 
meot,  amidst  the  storms  and  perils  of  which  he  had  acquired  his  re- 
nawn.     Between  the  Palace  and  the  Harbour,  there  is  barely  room  for 
a  garden,  against  the  terraces  of  which  the  waves  beat  and  echo  through 
deserted  halls.     A  few  mutilated  and  weather-beaten  statues  about 
the  fountain,  over  which  Andrew  Doria  once  presided  in  the  character 
of  Neptune*— a  few  evergreens  bordering  untrodden  alleys,  with  here 
tnd  there  a  flower  left  to  spring  and  bloom  without  culture,  are  tlie 
only  femains  of  former  splendour.     But  even  in  ruins,  this  Palace 
poaenes  a  charm  beyond  any  of  its  splendid  rivals ;  and  while  im- 
patieace  hurried  us  through  gilded  saloons,  we  lingered  long  in  the 
dilapidated  arcades  of  the  Doria,     It  was  originally  finished  and  orna- 
mented in  a  style  of  tnuch  greater  simplicity  than  any  of  its  neighbours. 
Two  Doric  columns  adorn  its   unassuming  entrance.     Its  decorations 
were  suited  to  the  character  of  its  illustrious  tenant.     On  its  ceihngs 
were  portrayed  the  triumphs  of  Scipio,  tl\e  shipwreck  of  iEneas,  and 
the  wars  of  Jove  witli  the  Titans.     Along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  above  the  road,  ran  a  terrace  250  feet  in  length,  and  covered  at 
VOL.  11,  7  , 
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top,  designed  for  a  walk  m  unpleasant  weather.  This  also  is  in  ruins. 
Ill  a  word,  this  neglected  ediike  funiishes  too  slriking  an  emblein  of 
the  wreck  of  Uiat  country,  wliich  the  prowess  of  tiie  hero  set  free,  aa 
well  as  of  the  family  who  inherit  his  name,  without  any  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  public  virtue. 

The  Ducal  Palace  ranks  next  in  point  of  interest,  having  been  the 
residence  of  the  Dogus  and  the  seat  of  the  Senate  for  several  centuries^ 
It  stands  upon  one  of  tlic  pnbUc  squares,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
presents  a  loily,  majestic  front,  enriched  witb  three  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, the  basement  being  Doric,  the  second  story  Ionic,  and  the 
third  Corinthian,  whicli  may  be  considered  the  happiest  combination, 
proceeding  from  slrengtii  to  heauly.  Severe  criticism  might  perhaps 
deem  the  facade  too  much  broken,  and  too  nmch  luadtfd  wilh  orna- 
tment,  especially  for  a  public  building  of  this  description,  wliich  ought 
to  be  characterized  by  a  noble  simplicity.  The  vestibule  supported  by 
eighty  columns  of  marble,  and  the  stair-way  mounting  by  a  joaguificent 
flight  of  steps,  form  a  suitable  entrance  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  150  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  and  70  in  lunght.  Round 
its  walk  are  niches  filled  with  statues,  which  arc  all  draped  with  while 
linen.  Hero  the  Senate  and  the  Doge  convened  to  enact  laws  for  the 
Republic,  till  Napoleon  entered  and  prorogued  the  body  ^ae  die.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  the  French,  which  I  was  unwilling  to  believe,  hnt 
which  appears  to  be  well  authcnlicated— that  on  their  approach  to 
this  venerable  pile,  they  threw  down  and  dashed  to  pieces  a  statue  of 
Andrew  Doria,  which  stood  on  tlie  area  in  tront  of  the  Fakce  !  Ad- 
pining  the  great  hall  is  another  apartment  tlesigned  for  consultation, 
kss  grand  in  its  dimensions,  though  not  less  elegantly  finished  than  the 
other.  Before  the  great  fire  of  1777,  by  which  the  building  was  near- 
ly destroyed,  its  decorations  were  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  edifice* 
The  naval  achievements  of  the  Republic  ;  its  victories  over  the  Fisans  ; 
its  chivalrous  deeds  in  the  East ;  and  the  landing  of  its  own  Columbus 
in  the  New  World,  were  delineated  upon  the  walls.  These  ornaments 
have  as  far  as  practicable  been  restored  ;  but  the  cltarm  which  lime 
and  association  impart,  ia  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  occupied  as 
the  halls  now  arc  by  the  creatures  of  the  present  government. 

Among  the  double  score  of  other  Palaces,  there  is  little  to  choose 
in  point  of  attraction.  Each  has  some  pecuhar  feature,  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  by  the  cosmetics  of  cicerones,  to  stimulate  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  tourist.  All  of  them  are  rather  interesling  as  specimens  of 
architecture,  and  as  depositories  of  the  fine  arts,  than  from  any  histori- 
cal or  personal  associations.  Of  the  Duraxzos  and  Brignoles,  the  Spi- 
nolas  and  Ccmbiasoa,  the  original  proprietors  who  once  figured  as 
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Dofes  md  Cminsellors  of  state,  few  traces  now  remain,  f?av€  longlrnea 
<if  liuity  family  portraits,  suapended  from  the  walb.  The  splendid 
^raufm  of  Genoese  palaces  inculcate  a  political  lesson,  and  fiimigh  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  position  so  oloqoenily  maintained  l>y  one  oi 
ow  countrymen* — thai  free  govcmnienta  are  as  favourable  to  the  cul- 
thmtioi]  of  the  fine  arts  as  are  aristocracies,  monarchies,  or  despotisms. 
Nearly  alt  these  sumptuous  piles  were  reared  and  filled  witli  galleries 
of  pictures  during  the  golden  age  of  the  Kepublic,  by  private  indivi- 
duals who  acquired  their  wealth  by  enterprise  and  commcrctaJ  pros- 
perity. Already  stripped  of  many  of  their  embcllitilirnefits,  ibey  arc 
now  sinking  into  decay  under  the  patronage  of  the  present  sovereign  1 
Enterprise,  genius,  and  taste  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  touch  of  a 
leaden  sceptre  ;  and  a  lulling  state,  the  decline  of  industry,  the  pro- 
itration  of  the  arts,  furnish  a  sad  commentary  on  iho  encouragemient 
to  bo  looked  for  from  legitimate  courts. 

But  to  return  from  this  digresaion  :  the  Palaces  of  Genoa  are  gene- 
rally uniform  in  their  outlines,  two,  three  and  four  stories  high,  inclu- 
ding the  attics,  with  spacious  coorta  and  sometimes  a  garden,  a  pro- 
fusion of  marble  pillars  in  the  best  taste,  and  almost  always  superb  flights 
of  steps,  leading  often  to  dirty,  dark,  and  desolate  suites  of  apartments, 
ioM>tted  by  any  body   but  noblemen,  and  exhibiting  any  thing  but 
neatiiesa  or  comfort.     The  largest  of  these  proud  structures  is  the 
DuraszO)  the  front  of  which  stretches  behveen  three  and  four  hundred 
feet  along  the  Strada  Balbi,  and  presenting  one  of  the  richest  facades 
1  have  ever  seen.     One  evening  during  our  visit,  it  was  illuminated 
with  coloured  lamps,  exhibiting  a  spectacle  brilliant  beyond  descrip- 
tion.    Its  portals  are  adorned  w*ith  four  Doric  pillars  of  white  marble, 
and  the  court  and  stair-way  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  magnificence. 
Having  a  curiosity  to  see  the  theatre  where  his  Majesty  munches  his 
candy,  and  above  all,  the  library,  whence  he  draws  those  profound  les- 
sons of  political  w^isdom  for  the  government  of  a  mighty  empire,  stretcji- 
mg  from  the  Alps  to  the  Orient,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Jerusalem,!  we 
sought  admission  to  the  halls  of  the  Durazzo.     But  **"  Carle,  now  the 
King  has  come  ;"  and  what  favours  could  untitled  republicans  expect 
at  the  hands  of  such  an  august  sovereign  ?     Less  liberal  than  the  Eng- 
lish nobihty,  his  superiors  in  character  and  fortune,  and  unlike  one  of 
Iw  masters^  the  King  of  France,  he  suffers  no  foreign  foot  to  profane 
l^i^  carpets,  and  no  plebeian  crowds  to  see  him  eat — save  only  his  sweet- 
Dwals  in  the  opera  box  ! 


•  Pfofe^sar  Kverett,  m  his  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kapptti  Society,  it  Har- 
nid  Uuiversily,  in  1S24. 
t  Oae  of  the  tiUc-  ot  this  monarch  h  ^*  Kii)*  of  Jerusalem/'  f 
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To  the  other  palaces  we  foun<l  easy  access,  and  were  permitted  to 
range  wherever  inclination  listed,  throygh  saloons  and  bed-cbanibers, 
dining-halls  and  dressing-rooms.  Oiil  of  the  number  to  which  the 
valet-de- place  conducted  us  in  rapid  eiicccsaion,  I  select  for  a  more 
particular  notice  Ihe  Brignole,  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  Pa* 
lais  Rouge,  on  account  of  its  exterior  bein|^  painted  of  a  palisb  red  co- 
lour. In  this  selection  I  am  governetl  less  by  the  grandeur  of  its  pro* 
portions,  the  beauty  ofit^  architecture,  and  the  splendour  of  its  apart- 
ments^ than  by  its  gallery  of  painluigs,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  in  Genoa*  It  is  of  a  square  form  fronting  upon  the 
Strada  Nuova.  Ita  porch  is  adorned  with  fourteen  Doric  pillars  of 
white  marble,  and  its  broad  fliglil  of  stefia  is  of  the  sarno  maleriaL 
The  collection  of  pictures  fills  twenty -one  rooms,  and  embraces  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  safe  and  beaten  track  of  other  tourists,  in 
designating  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  interesting  of  such  a 
multitude,  1  shall  adopt  the  more  hazardous  course  of  attempting  a 
sort  of  analysis  of  the  gallery,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
other  collections  at  Genoa,  and  of  offering  some  general  remarks  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  rather  than  upon  the  works  themselves. 
For  a  perfect  novice  in  mrtu  educated  in  what  a  European  at  least 
would  consider  the  wilds  of  America,  unschooled  in  the  fkiie  arts,  and 
making  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur^  to 
venture  upon  such  topics  at  the  threshold  of  Italy  may  manifest  no  small 
degree  of  presumption  and  hardihood.  But  wliat  is  the  use  of  travel- 
ling, if  one  dares  not  observe,  think,  and  speak  tor  himself  ? 

Out  of  the  two  hundred  articles  in  this  collection,  tliere  are  but  three 
historical  pictures,  and  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  1  ami  scape,  none  of  which 
have  the  remotest  relation  to  the  s  pi  end  id  scenery  or  the  eventful  story 
of  tlje  country,  Willi  the  exception  of  a  group  of  family  portraits, 
chiefly  by  Vandyke,  and  here  and  there  a  head  by  other  artists,  all  the 
rest  are  illustrative  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
scarcely  less  elevated  system  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  uj>on  which 
the  former  in  many  instances  scenis  to  have  been  ingrafted.  The  gallery 
contains  not  less  than  twenty  copies  of  the  Madonna  and  her  child,  in 
all  possible  attitudes,  with  saints,  martyrs,  and  miracle-workers  without 
number*  If  the  artists  had  confined  themselves  to  illustrations  of  appro* 
priate  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  beautiful  productions  of 
their  pencils  might  have  tended  to  instruct  as  well  as  delight  mankind. 
But  tlieir  imaginations  hav  o  wantoned  in  unrestricted  hcentiousness  ; 
and  instead  of  elevating  the  feelings  and  afiTections  of  mortals  to  the 
fikies,  tbey  have  too  often  dragged  religion  down  to  earth,  and,  like 
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'  fiMes  of  the  ancient  poets,  mingled  gods  with  men.  Not  only 
ave  tJiey  attempted  to  portray  the  Virg^in,  givmu  her  perhaps  the  fea- 
[turca  of  some  favourite  mistress,  with  angels  hovering  around  in  tho 
of  Cupids  ;  not  only  have  they  ventured  to  represent  the  Holy 
in  a  material  form,  and  the  t^aviour  in  ail  liia  divine  ministra- 
B,  fi-ora  the  cradle  to  the  cross,  efforts  sufficiently  bold  for  the  de- 
ations  of  the  pencil  ;  hut  they  have  dared  to  approach  the  throne 
'  the  Eternal  Father  himsett,,  and  to  clothe  him  with  human  attri- 
butes. One  of  the  descriptions  of  ihc  gallery  has  the  following  fa* 
miliar  designation  :  ^*'  Le  Pert  Eternel  ai^c  T  Enfant  Je^mts^  du  Guer- 
cmo  da  Cento  f*  and  you  see  an  attempted  image  of  the  Deity  and 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  shape  of  a  bearded  old  man  dandling  and 
emressing  his  child^  while  some  flippant  cicerone  speaks  with  the  same 
lightness  of  the  costume,  expression,  or  colouring,  as  in  criticising  a 
neighboxiring  Venus  or  Bacchus.  However  high  may  bo  the  concep- 
tions of  the  artist,  hia  pencil  must  necessarily  degrade  such  a  subject ; 
and  the  spectator  turns  away  with  honor  and  disgust.  If  the  fine  arts 
are  ever  de^tmed  to  flourish  in  our  own  country,  I  hope  they  may 
never  assume  this  faniihartty  with  sacred  subjects,  but  leave  religioni 
as  it  now  is,  all  intellectual  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  being  represent- 
ed by  sensible  objects,  without  at  the  same  lime  being  debased. 

In  examining  this  and  other  collections  of  pictures,,  another  viola- 
laoD  of  correct  taste,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  struck  me  as  equally 
obvious.  Descriptive  poetry,  painting,  and  scenic  representations  are 
kindred  arts  ;  and  to  each  the  same  great  principles  of  criticism  w'ill 
apply.  In  reading  an  epic,  in  h stoning  to  a  tragedy,  or  in  contempla- 
ting a  picture,  a  state  of  the  mind  called  ideal  presence  is  supposed  to 
exist ;  and  no  scene  or  object  can  with  propriety  bo  introduced,  which 
would  shock  or  disgust  a  real  spectator.  This  rule  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  arts  themselves,  and  as  fixed  as  it  can  be  rendered  by  the  highest 
classical  authorities.  Vulgar  curiosity  alone  can  he  delighted  with 
atrocious  spectacles  and  representations  of  brutal  violence,  however 
tragical  they  may  be. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  these  principles  to  numerous  pictures 
found  in  this  and  every  other  gallery  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  in  all  tlie 
churches.  In  one  group,  are  St.  Sebastian  with  the  arrows  piercing 
his  naked  body  ;  by  Guido — ^l,  Thomas  thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  ♦Saviour  ;  by  Cappucino — Cato  running  a 
sword  through  his  own  body  ;  by  Gucrcino.  As  if  one  copy  of  this 
list  were  not  sufficient,  a  duplicate  is  found  in  another  part  of  the  col- 
lection. Again,  you  find  Judith  in  an  air  of  Iriumpb  presenting  to  a 
slave  the  reeking  head  of  Holoferncs,  which  she  has  just  dissevered. 
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and  which  she  grasps  by  the  cloUed  hair ;  from  the  pencil  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese— A  man  holding  aerpenta  in  his  hands  ;  by  Manrrcdi — Cleo- 
patra with  the  asp  fastened  on  Ji6r  naked  bosom,  and  her  features  dis* 
torted  with  the  agonies  of  death  ;  by  Giiercino — The  scourging  of  the 
Sa¥ioiJr,  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  back  ;  by  CasteUo.  In 
short,  these  images  of  unnatural  crimes  and  earage  cruelties  meet  you 
at  every  turn.  Now^  to  bring  these  works  to  the  test — would  any  of 
the  above  spectacles  be  tolerated  upon  the  stage,  before  a  refined  au- 
dience ?  How  has  Mr.  Addison  disposed  of  this  same  Cato  ?  He 
makes  hira  perpetrate  the  bloody  deed  in  the  seclusion  of  bis  own  doset, 
and  when  the  news  of  the  shocking  catastrophe  is  brought  to  Lucius, 
he  very  properly  exclaims  : 

'*  Oh  Poriim^ 
Hide  all  the  horror i  af  ;%  vioumful  tai^^ 
Arid  kt  ut  guesi  the  rest  /" 

But  to  bring  the  subject  atiU  more  directly  home  to  the  feebngs,  would 
any  person  of  ordinary  taste  willingfy  be  an  actual  spectator  of  tlie 
scenes  portrayed  in  any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  pictures  ?  and  if 
not,  how  can  he  contemplate  the  delineation  of  them  with  compla- 
cency ?  So  far  as  the  representation  falls  short  of  the  reality,  the 
painting  is  defective  and  fails  in  its  object ;  and  so  far  as  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  reality,  it  becomes  shocking. 

With  regard  to  my  own  feelings,  the  foregoing  objections  are  well 
grounded  ;  and  almost  the  only  pleasure  derived  from  an  examination 
of  these  splendid  collections  of  pictures  consisted  in  an  admiration  of 
the  imitative  powers  and  wonderful  skill  of  the  artists — a  pleasure 
f*ubordinate  and  mean  in  comparison  with  the  ennobling  sentiments 
inspired  by  the  subject.  Mr.  Eustace  in  his  Classical  Tour  remarks, 
that  the  history  of  Genoa  abounds  in  poetical  incidents,  and  he  ex- 
presses bis  surprise  that  no  native  bards  have  arisen  to  weave  them 
into  song.  With  bow  much  more  propriety  may  this  remark  be  ap* 
plied  to  tlie  kindred  department  of  painting,  in  wliich  Genoese  artists 
both  in  number  and  reputation,  hold  a  respectable  rank  ?  But  by  a 
fault  too  common  with  men  of  genius^  they  have  looked  any  where  ex- 
cept at  home  for  subjects,  and  wasted  on  IVtadonnas,  saints,  and  mar- 
tyrs, talents  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  ilJustrnting  the  his- 
torical events  and  picturesque  iscencry  of  their  own  country.  In  the 
12th  ccnturj'  Genoa  fitted  out  a  tlcet  of  forty  galhes  in  the  iirst  Cru- 
sade, and  one  of  its  native  citixens,  Guillaume  Embriaco,  was  Admi- 
ral of  the  whole  naval  armaments  of  Europe  destineil  to  the  Holy 
Land.     What  a  field  is  here  oj>en  to  the  artist  !     Every  incident  in 
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thil  expedition  is  tlic  very  essence  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  ira- 
i^inBtlon  might  revei  amidst  tlie  splendour  and  luxury  of  oriental  man* 
neiSy  the  battles  and  feasts  of  knighls^  and  chivalrous  deeds  for  glory  or 
loFe,  In  the  scarcely  less  ramanlic  ailTcntures  of  Columbus — in  his 
ennbaxkation^  and  debarkations — in  his  interviews  alternately  with 
sovereigns  and  savages— his  successes  and  reverses  of  fortune — -his 
triumphs  and  his  chains,  the  linest  scenes  are  presented  to  the  choice 
of  the  artibt.  To  all  these  may  he  added  the  warB  of  the  Genoese  with 
the  Goths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Venetians,  together  witli  the  enianci- 
pi^OO  of  the  country  in  the  16th  century,  througti  the  induence  of 
Aadrew  Doria.  Could  subjects  better  adapted  to  the  pencil  be  found 
in  any  country  ?  and  yet  not  a  picture  of  the  kind  la  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  the  galleries  at  Genoa ;  a  dereliction  not  less  from  taste  than 
from  patriotism^  which  fills  the  stranger  with  surprise  and  regret. 

The  Serra  Palace  in  the  Stmda  Nuova,  is  such  a  perfect  unique, 
and  so  remarkable  for  its  sumptuousncss,  that  it  would  be  unpardona* 
ble  to  pass  it  over  in  utter  sUencc.  Two  of  the  apartments  in  particular, 
the  dining-room  and  saloon,  arc  entirely  peculiar  in  construction,  and 
the  luxury  of  tl»e  east  can  scarcely  surpass  them  in  splendour.     They 
ire  the  works  of  rival  artists,  the  former  by  an  Italian,  and  the  latter 
by  a  Frenchman,  who  had  the  wealth  of  the  Serra  family  at  command, 
and  squandered  it  without  hmitation.     It  is  said  that  only  one  of  these 
rooms,  of  the  ordinary  size,  cost  a  million  francs.     Both  are  as  rich  as 
they  can  be  rendered  by  gold  and  precious  stones*     In  brilliancy  the 
Frenchman  has  far  surpassed  his  Itaban  competitor,  and  the  celebrated 
traveller  Dupaty  has  not  inappropriately  termed  this  saloon  the  Pa^ 
lat€  of  the  Sun*     The  supplement  to  tlie  French  Encyclopedia  has 
given  drawings  of  all  its  sides,  and  pronounces  the  work  unequalled 
by  any  thing  of  the  kind,  in  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  the  rich- 
ness of  its  ornaments,  its  gildings,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  tapestry,  and 
other  furniture.     Between  the  dutcd  Corinthian  pillars  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, embossed  with  massive  gold,  are  placed  sheets  of  mirror,  forming 
the  entire  walls,  and  multiplying  the  splendid  objects  in  the  room  a 
I  thousand  times.     On  whichever  side  the  spectator  turns,  his  eye  is 
ibiolutely  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  painful  brilliancy  of  the  spec- 
Ucle.     When  the  whole  is  lighted  up  by  the  numerous  chandeliers, 
I  iparkling  with  rainbow  hues,  the  degree  of  efTuIgence  must  be  insup- 
portable. 

The  last  of  the  Genoese  palaces,  with  which  I  shall  trouble  my  read- 
ers, is  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  Serra.  It  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
di  Negro,  and  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  ancient  ramparts, 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  city  and  harbour.    Our  prin- 
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cipal  object  in  visiting  it  was  the  spacious  garden,  ]aid  out  in  the  Eng- 
lish style,  filled  with  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  plants,  embellished  with 
fountains,  and  adorned  with  busts  of  distinguished  men.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  the  purport  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 
^^  To  the  ambitious  many  things  are  wanting — God  has  satisfied  the 
moderate  wishes  of  di  Negro."  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  motto 
and  the  simplicity,  neatness,  and  taste,  which  this  charming  retirement 
displays,  prepossessed  us  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proprietor,  who 
is  a  literary  gentleman,  and  has  spent  ten  years  of  his  Hfe  in  travelling. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  but  his  quiet  retreat,  his  libra- 
ry, and  the  poetical  work  on  a  religious  subject,  in  which  he  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged,  were  shown  to  us  by  the  gardener.  These  sequestered 
shades,  elevated  by  the  Apennines  above  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
town,  and  consecrated  to  learned  ease,  present  far  stronger  attractions 
than  the  gorgeous  piles  of  the  Strada  Nuova. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 


'©E^taA  CONTLVn  ED ITS  I VERSIT  Y—  H03  PIT  ALS— C  B  L  RCH  ES ^C  AT  H  E- 

0RAL ST»  aiATHEW'^ — ST.  STtPMEX's ST.  MARIA AN'XUNZIATA— 

CSRKMOMES   OF    HOLY    WEEK ltl^G'8     |tl|lTII-0AY — ^FltJlLIC    AMUSB- 

MKJfTS JLAXTFACTURES— ALBARO BUiTH- PLACE  OF  iJOLinOUS* 

April,  \nW. 

TttM  University  at  Genoa  occupies  one  of  tlie  most  splendid  p^ilaces 
ia  the  Strada  Balbi^  presenting  a  noble  front  lo  the  street.     It  is  three 
itoiies  bi^h^  enriched  with  a  stiitable  proportion  of  marble  pillars.    Tfie 
pQirtaia  are  of  the  Tuscan  order,  guarded,  by  two  lions.     A  terrace  on 
000  side  of  the  court,  crowned  witb  plants  and  flowers,  gives  the  en- 
trmnce  a  cheerful  appearance.     The  apartmentH,   though   sufliciently 
spacious,  by  no  means  correapond  with  tlie  exterior  in  grandeur*  Their 
waib  are  hung  with  pictures  all  of  a  religious  cast^  and  not  very  cele- 
brated as  specimens  of  the  arts.     A  large  library,  rich  in  the  various 
departments  of  learning,  and  a  botanical  garden,  are  among  the  ap- 
purtenances of  the  imtilution.     The  Janitor  conducted  us  through  Uie 
room  appropriated  lo  Natural  Philo90[>hy,  and  showed  us  the  appara- 
tus, tolerably  complete  ;  as  also  through  the  Jlluseiim  of  Natural  His* 
tory,  which  is  small  and  unimportant  compared  with  those  of  France. 
In  short,  the  interior  of  the  University  contains  few  objects  worthy  of 
notice.     The  number  of  Professors  is  lwenly-four*-in  the  faculties  of 
law  and  theology,  four  eacli ;  in  the  medical  department,  seven  ;  and  in 
the  sciences  and  belles -letters,  nine.     Ample  provision  appears  to  be 
made  at  Genoa  for  public  instruction.     Besides  the  University,  there 
is  a  Royal  College  ;  an  Academy  for  architecture,  painting  and  sculp* 
ture  J  a  school  tor  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  three  public  libraries.    A 
gentleman  to  whom  we  took  letters  of  introduction,  and  from  whom 
we  received  every  attention  which  hospitality  could  require,  introdu* 
ced  us  to  a  large  Reading  Room,  containing  the  English  and  French 
papers,  together  vpith  the  periodicals  and  new  publications,  among 
which  several  from  our  own  country  were  observed. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Genoa  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
the  humanity  and  muniticence  of  its  citizens.  We  visited  the  two 
principal  Hospitals,  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri  and  the  Albergo  Grande, 
wliich  in  extent  and  arrangement  call  forth  the  unqualified  admiration 
of  llie  traveller.  The  former  is  situated  without  the  old  walls,  in  a 
sunny  vale  opening  from  the  Apennines,  and  approached  by  a  broad 
avenue,  bordered  with  groves  of  ilex.     It  is  a  grand,  but  somewhat 
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irregular  pile  of  buihrm^f??,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  2200 
persons^  The  veslibiile  is=  tlccoratccl  w  ilb  marble  colunjns,  and  filled 
Willi  the  statues  of  sonic  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  institution 
In  asccjiding  the  noble  th^ht  of  steps,  one  would  supfiosc  he  was  en- 
leriPLjf  the  palace  of  a  king,  instead  of  a  poor-house.  Over  the  en- 
trance are  inscribed  tfie  words  of  Solouioij,  which  were  never  quoted 
with  more  propriety — ^*  Nor  say  there  is  no  Providence/*  In  the  in^ 
terior  there  is  a  pretty  chapel,  containing  among  other  embellish- 
ments, the  celebrated  bas-relief  in  white  marble  of  the  VirL'in  sup- 
porting on  her  bosom  tJie  dead  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo^  and 
Feckoncd  among  his  finest  productions.  Nothing  eari  exceed  the  af- 
fecting simplicity  of  tlae  desitj-n,  ur  the  beauty  of  the  execution.  The 
present  number  of  inmates  in  this  Hospital,  or  rather  Work-House,  is 
17tX),  of  whom  500  are  males  and  120ii  females,  chiefly  young  per- 
sons, who  are  here  clothed,  fed,  and  educated.  They  are  employed 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  various  kinds.  The  super- 
intendent conducted  us  through  the  long  ranges  of  workshops,  pre- 
senting  a  pretty  scene  of  cheerful  industry. 

Tlie  Grand  Hospital  is  upon  a  still  more  extended  scale.  Its  di- 
mensions are  something  Uke  400  feet  srpiare,  being  the  largest  build- 
ing m  the  city.  Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order,  simple,  grand, 
and  beautiful.  These  cdihcca  are  all  the  works  of  the  Kepublic. 
Seventy-five  full  length  statues  of  its  benefactors,  and  numerous  busts 
are  among  its  decorations.  It  is  appropriated  entirely  to  the  sick  of 
both  sexes.  Large  as  the  establishment  is,  the  wards  were  all  filled, 
and  exhibited  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort.  Iroti  bedsteads  con- 
tribute greatly  to  its  cleanliness.  Its  extensive  pharmacy  is  open  to 
the  city,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  medicine  are  appro- 
priated towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Besides 
these  two  imment?e  establishmenta,  Genoa  contains  a  hospital  for  in- 
curables, and  two  houses  of  refuge  for  females,  where  they  are  trained 
to  habits  of  industry,  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial flowers.  In  short,  1  have  seen  few  cities  where  more  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  poor,  and  it  may  be  added,  few  cities 
stand  more  in  need  of  such  charities. 

The  churches  of  Genoa  are  not  less  numerous  and  splendid  tban  the 
palaces,  Rehgious  enthusiasm  and  a  faith  beyond  all  others  fond  of 
outward  pomp  have  consecrated  to  holy  purposes  the  trophies  of  war, 
and  nmch  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  a  lucrative  trade.  At  the 
time  mosi  of  tliese  edifices  were  erected,  the  Genoese  had  acquired 
the  ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  pushed  their  commerce  to 
every  part  of  its  shores.     Their  sliips  returned  laden  with  tlie  spoiU 
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of  tbe  east — with  the  marbles  and  precious  atones  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Africa^  togetlier  with  a  taste  for  oriental  splendour.  Public  mii- 
nific€oce  vied  with  private  zeul  in  raising  tcmplea,  shrines  and  altars, 
suited  to  tlie  oracles  of  the  DeJphic  god,  or  tJie  divinity  at 
18,  than  to  the  meek  and  lowly  religion  of  the  Redeenner.  Th« 
same  spint  still  extsu),  without  the  same  wealth  to  support  it^  and  tho 
eonsequence  is^  that  the  slender  resources  of  the  cominunity  are  ex- 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  showy  faith.  A  poor  woman  who 
sous  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  instead  of  appropriating  it 
tafeed  her  starving  children,  will  perhaps  cast  it  at  the  feet  of  the  first 
image  to  which  she  kneels,  as  a  contribution  towards  buying  a  new 
tiara,  or  a  new  set  of  nbboriy  lot  the  Madonna,  who  it  must  always 
be  remembered  is  the  great  object  of  worship,  not  to  say  of  idolatry, 
in  Italy. 

We  visited  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  forty  churches  at  Genoa,  of 
which  a  few  only  will  be  se  tec  ted  for  notice.     The  first  in   point  of 
ecclesiastical  importance  is  the  Cathedraln^  called  by  way  of  distinction 
R  Duomo.     It  IS  a  (iothic  structure  covered  on  the  outside  with  black 
and  white  marble,  in  wide  aherniite  stripes,  giving  it  a  fantastic  ap- 
pearance, and  to  my  taste  destroying  all  the  grandeur  which  its  colos- 
m\  proportions  would  otherwise  produce.     Misshapen,  spiral  columns j 
axid  to  the  delbrmity  of  the  exterior.     The  inside  exhibits  a  compound 
of  meanness  and   splendour.     Superb  pillars  of  Parian   marble  rise 
along  the  nave,  and  chapels  and  altars  glittering  with  gold  and  with 
gems,  extend  on  all  sides  round  the  walls.     Most  of  the  ornaments 
are  tawdry,  and  some  of  them  ludicrous.     Near  the  entrance,  a  statue 
of  a  saint  stared  us  in  the  face,  wearing  a  cardinaPs  hat  made  of 
wood!     The  ordinary  crowns  for  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  her 
Banrbmo,  (for  both  are  uniformly  invested  with  badges  of  royalty,)  are 
of  tin,  sometimes  washed  with  silver.     Their  waxen  or  wooden  faces 
we  generally  daubed  with  rouge,  and  their  persons   bcdizzencd  with 
ill  the  finery  imaginable — embroidered  petticoats,  silks,  laces,  furbe- 
lowf,  rings,  beads,  and  trinkeb:  of  every  description.     Such  trumpery 
is  often  mingled  with  the  pictures  and  statues  by  Uie  first  Italian 
maslers. 

In  tbe  Cathedral  we  found  little  to  admire,  though  much  to  dazzle. 
It  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  at  noon  day,  and  crowds  were  kneeling  on 
Ihe  Mosaic  pavement,  before  the  altars  while  the  priesthood,  clad  in 
gorgeous  robes,  were  busy  in  burning  incense  and  muttering  their  pray- 
^.  We  observeci  a  group  of  people  collected  round  a  little  crucifix, 
which  was  stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  to  which  they  in  turn  knelt, 
l^isaing  the  forehead,  hands,  and  feet,  as  well  &s  the  wounds  of  tliis 
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ry<le  image  of  the  bleeding  Saviour-  The  picture  was  affbcling,  and 
of  too  serious  a  ciiaractcr  to  excite  any  other  feelings  than  compassion 
for  such  mistaken  notions  of  piety. 

This  church  lays  peculiar  claims  to  veneration,  a3  well  firom  its  great 
antiquity,  as  from  other  circumetances  still  more  imposing.  It  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  hospice,  in  which  St,  Lawrence  lodged 
on  his  way  from  Spain  to  Rome.  Alter  the  martyrdom  of  that  Saint, 
about  the  midcDe  of  the  third  century,  the  building  which  had  been 
sanctified  by  his  pilgrim  feet,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  the  martyr.  lie  and  Saint  John  the  Baptist  are  joint 
patrons  of  tlie  city.  The  ashes  of  the  latter  are  said  to  rest  in  an  um 
of  iron,  beneath  one  of  the  ahars  in  thLs  church,  having  been  brought 
hither  from  a  town  in  Lysia,  where  he  died.     Among  the  relics  of  the 

.  Cathedral  is  the  celebrated  Calino^  or  emerald  dish  out  of  which  tra* 
dition  says  that  the  Saviour  ate  the  pascal  lamb  with  his  Disciples.  It 
was  brought  from  the  ll<dy  Land  by  Guillaume  Embriai^o,  as  one  of 
the  spoils  of  the  first  Crusade.  When  the  French  took  possession  of 
Genoa,  Napoleon  sent  it  to  Paris,  to  undergo  an  analysis  by  the  Insti* 
tute.  Lady  Morgan  stales,  that  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  glass. 
Since  the  restoration  of  ihc  Bourbons,  this  sacred  relic  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  church,  but  like  tlie  dust  of  St.  John,  it  is  now  kept  out 
of  sight. 

The  Cathedral  bears  several  curious  inscriptions,  one  of  which  as- 
cribes the  foundation  of  Genoa,  the  capital  of  ancient  Liguria,  to  Janus, 
the  double-faced  god  recognized  among  the  divinities  of  Rome,  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  Genoese  archbishop  wrote  a  formal  treatise, 
still  extant,  to  prove  lliat  the  city  w  as  built  700  years  anterior  to  Rome ; 
febuilt  at  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  after  another  destruction,  resto- 
red for  the  third  time,  1246  years  before  the  Christian  era!  This  is 
laying  claim  to  a  tolerably  high  origin  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  from 
authentic  history,  that  Genoa  was  a  town  of  much  importance  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  Ligurians  were  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  com- 
paralivcly  uncivdized  nation,  retreating  to  the  fastnessea  of  their  moun- 
tains when  invaded,  and  struggling  for  liberty  against  the  dominion  of 
their  conquerors. 

We  went  to  the  church  of  St,  Mathew,  to  see  the  tomb  of  Andrew 
Doria.  A  young  priest  hghted  a  flambeau,  and  conducted  us  down  a 
flight  of  steps  into  the  vault,  which  consists  of  a  noble  arch  of  whits 
marble,  adorned  with  bas-relief  and  embossed  with  gold.  It  is  a 
gplendid  sepulchre,  rather  imperial  than  republican  in  its  character,  and 
destitute  of  that  simplicity,  which  one  would  wish  to  find  in  every 

£   thing  connected  with  such  a  man.     He  shares  a  common  tomb  with 
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dIeVat  of  his  family.  The  solitude  and  silence  of  the  crypt,  Irallowcd 
by  the  dust  of  the  hero ;  the  glare  of  the  taper  upon  the  fretted  roof 
and  antique  sculpture,  imparted  a  deep  solemnity  to  this  mansion  of 
the  dead.  On  our  return  to  the  cheerful  light  of  day,  half  an  hour 
was  spent  in  exanunirig  the  church  of  St.  Mathew,  the  interior  of 
which  is  among  the  richest  at  Genoa,  being  tilled  with  presents  from 
the  Doria  (amily.  The  Gothic  front  is  inscribed  ivilh  the  deeds  of 
Ihe  chief,  who  reposes  below.  We  were  shocked,  while  sauntering 
about  ihe  aisles,  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  rude  imasre  of  the  r?aviour, 
hige  as  hfe,  gashed  with  wounds,  and  besmeared  with  blood,  stretched 
out  like  a  corpse  in  one  of  the  recesses,  where  it  had  been  stowed 
away  as  a  part  of  the  lumber  of  the  church,  to  be  borne  tlirough  the 
streets  on  die  next  religious  festival. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  young  priest  who  conducted  us  to  the  vault, 
and  presenting  to  him  the  ordinary  pitlance  for  his  iroublf,  he  seized 
our  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips,     A  salutation  of  this  kind  was 
so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  there  was  no  time  for  resistance  t  other- 
wise   a  descendant    of   Andrew    Doria  and    Christopher  Columbus 
siKMid  never  with  us  have  debased  liimself  by  such  an  act  of  servihty, 
I  Buppose  however  the  hand  of  a  republican  is  at  least  as  good  as  the 
toe  of  a  Pope  ;  and  the  stripling  therefore  did  not  stoop  to  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  humility,     fn  Italy,  every  thing  is  done  by  kissing. 
Full  grown,  bearded  men  kiss  each  other  on   both  cheeks,  at  meeting 
and  parting,  as  a  common  salutation — an  unmanly  custom,  displeasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.     Dev^otees  kiss  not  only  crosses  and  crucifixes, 
the  faces  and  feet   of  statues,  but  the   very  doors   and  steps  of  the 
churches.     A  practice  so  universally  prevalent  is  strongly   character- 
istic of  the  effemmacy  of  Italian  manners. 

The  antique  gothic  church  of  Ht.  Stephen  was  visited  almost  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  celebrated  painting  over  the  High 
Altar,  partly  by  Raphael  and  partly  by  his  pupil  Julio  Romano.  The 
subject  is  the  simiing  of  St,  Stephen^  and  thi'  pirture  has  been  much 
admired  by  connoisseurs,  as  well  as  by  some  who  are  not  connoisseurs. 
Even  to  our  unskilful  eyes,  the  composition,  expression,  and  colour- 
ing, all  appeared  striking.  The  liistory  of  tiie  picture  is  at  least  amu- 
M^,  It  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Pope  Leo  X.  On  the  con- 
qa^  of  Genoa  by  the  French,  tt  emigrated  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
figured  for  some  years  in  the  Louvre,  whence  it  was  restored,  at  the 
solicitation  of  David  the  painter,  by  order  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  church  of  St.  Maria  de  Carignan,  founded  by  the  Baoli  family,  in 
1562,  is  decidedly  the  most  showy  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  lifting 
^tB  bfly  front  and  triple  towers  above  all  other  objects  in  the  vicinity.    It 
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owes  much  to  its  position,  stantlintr  upon  an  eminence  near  the  extre- 
mity of  a  high  proinoiilory  projecting  into  the  sea  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  its  central  dome  h  said  to  resemble  thai  of  St  Peter's  at 
Home,  It  is  one  of  the  first  ohjertF  to  an  est  tlie  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller in  entering  the  town.  We  ascentled  to  the  cupola  on  a  bright 
April  mornin£p,  and  enjoyeJ  a  prospect  hardly  to  be  Cfjualled  in  extent, 
variety,  and  grandeur*  To  the  north  and  west  the  Apennines  and 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps,  sweep  in  a  bold  ainphilheatre  round 
the  head  of  the  Giitf,  the  immediate  shores  of  which  are  bordered  with 
numerous  white  villages.  Towards  the  south,  the  Mediterranean 
spreads  a  bright  and  boundless  expanse  of  waters,  on  which  vessels 
are  seen  leaving  and  entering  the  port*  Along  the  coast  towards 
Leghorn,  the  eye  ranges  for  many  miles,  till  the  view  is  terminated  by 
high  bluffri  jutting  into  the  sea.  The  pretty  white  faubourg  of  Albaro, 
the  torrent  of  Bisagno  bathing  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  Genoa 
in  all  its  architectural  pride,  are  spread  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator. 
Familiar  as  tlie  scenery  had  already  become,  this  picture  alforded  ua 
far  more  pleasure  than  all  the  statues  and  portraits  of  saints  in  the  aisles 
below,  although  some  of  them  rank  high  as  specimens  of  the  arts. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  church,  a  stnpen<luus  bridge  resting  on  seven 
arches  and  something  like  a  hundred  feel  in  height  is  thrown  across  a 
gulf  tocotmect  two  of  the  hills  on  which  Genoa  is  biult*  A  street 
passes  in  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  uufler  the  bridge,  and  the  houses 
along  the  sides  are  eight  or  nine  stories  high*  The  whole  scene 
strikingly  resembles  some  parts  of  Kd  in  burgh,  to  which  it  is  in  no  wise 
inferior.  For  this  colossal  wx^rk  as  well  us  for  the  church  above  de- 
scribed, the  town  is  indebted  to  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of 
the  noble  family  of  Saoh,  who  constructed  both  at  their  own  expense, 
amounting  to  a  million  dollars.  An  instance  of  greater  liberality  is 
perhaps  not  to  he  found  on  record.  Some  of  the  family  still  reside  in 
a  modest  mansion,  surrounded  uith  trees  and  pretty  gardens,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  church. 

The  only  remaining  church  f  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  Annun- 
ziata,  situated  upon  the  Piazza  of  the  same  name,  immediately  under 
the  windows  of  our  hotel*  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fashiona- 
ble in  the  city,  1(3  front  is  rude  and  uniinit*hed,  but  the  interior  is 
extremely  rich  in  marbles,  paintings,  aud  embellishments  of  all  de- 
scriptions, which,  however,  do  not  show  to  advantage,  on  account  of 
tlie  smallness  of  the  windows,  and  the  more  than  twilight  dimness  of 
the  long  aisles.  It  owes  the  splendour  of  its  chapels  and  altars  to  the 
munificence  of  the  family  of  Lomclini,  formerly  the  proprietors  and 
sovereigns  of  the  little  isle  of  Tabarca  in  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
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fhsj  were  routett  by  the  Tunisians-^  who  took  possession  of  their  sea- 
fift  dominions.  Among  the  gorgeous  shrines,  whicli  line  the  walls  of 
the  Annunzlata,  is  ooe  dedicated  to  St.  Louis^  king  of  France^  and 
appropriated  to  the  French  nation.  Near  it  is  the  tornb  of  the  Dtike 
of  lioutilers,  who  was  *^ent  by  Louis  XV.  with  aa  army  to  the  aid  of 
tjie  Genoese  Republic,  while  undergoiiig  a  sieg^  abimt  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  He  tlicd  tluriTi^  liis  mission,  and  his  services  are 
comciiefnoratcd  in  a  neat  Latin  epitaph* 

We  were  at  (ienoa  durnig  lioiy  Week,  and  as  the  Cburch  and 
Piazza  of  the  Annunziata  for  mod  the  great  place  uf  rei»dozvous  for 
all  the  parades  and  religioits  ceremonies,  a  hne  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing tlie  round  of  spectacles  was  atTorded  us^  utlen  without  even 
the  trouble  of  leaving  uur  rooms.  This  area,  or  rather  eniargement 
of  the  Strada  Batbi,  posse^^ses  peculiar  sanctity  in  tlie  estimation  of 
jsvotees,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  PopCnj  on  his  return  from 
flie  coronation  of  Napoleon  at  ParL^,  in  1804^)  dwelt  some  time  in 
a  palace  bordering  upon  the  square,  and  from  its  terrace  on  one  oc- 
casion, blessed  an  immense  multitude  kneeling  upon  the  pavement. 
Our  first  visit  to  the  church  was  on  the  mornirifif  of  Good  Fridav* 
when  numerous  lamps  were  glimmering  at  the  altars^  which  rise  along 
ils  dusky  aisles,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  both  sexes  were  engaged  iti 
the  solemn  chant. 

The  public  ceremonies  on  the  evening  of  that  day  struck  us  with 
utter  astonishment,  much  as  had  been  heard  of  the  mummery  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Soon  after  dark,  the  procession  appeared  in  sight 
it  a  distance,  moving  slowly  along  the  streets.  In  front  were  great 
ounibers  of  females,  walking  two  and  two,  dressed  in  white,  with 
Yciit  upon  their  heads,  and  tapers  in  their  hands,  the  dim  light  of 
which,  glaring  upon  their  snowy  mantles,  imparted  a  pale  and  ghastly 
hue  to  their  features.  Each  bore  a  book,  and  united  in  the  chant  of 
a  solemn  dirge,  responding  to  the  priests  in  another  part  of  the  pro- 
At  intervals  of  some  tAventy  feet,  rose  a  long  line  of  black 
,  of  large  size  and  elevated  high  above  the  heads  of  the  mul- 
titude. They  were  followed  by  a  lengthened  train  of  boys  in  black 
uniform,  walking  in  the  same  manner,  and  joining  in  the  general  con- 
cert. Next  came  the  pries^U  in  black  robes,  and  the  monks  with  bald 
paU?5,  flowing  beards,  the  coarse  brown  wrapper,  bound  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  and  sandals  upon  their  feel,  all  bearing  hghtji  and  looking  like 
spirits  from  anotlier  world.  To  these  succeeded,  what  ? — a  hearse, 
with  a  sable  canopy  above  it,  on  which  was  stretched  feet-foremost 
the  naked  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  all  gashed  with  wounds^ 
and  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  at  the  distance  of  a  tew  feet,  actually 
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stained  witli  fresb  blood.  It  waa  made  of  wax,  us  largo  as  life,  and 
so  exact  was  the  revolting  representation,  that  by  the  livid  glimmering 
of  the  ffarnbeaux,  no  one  could  distinguish  it  from  a  real  corpse.  Be* 
hind  the  body  marched  a  troop  of  infantry,  with  reversed  arms,  aod 
to  the  tap  of  tbe  mufHed  drum!  It  was  in  all  respects  a  pompous 
iuneral  procie^ssion,  and  the  mangled  corse  underwent  the  solemn 
mockery  of  interment  with  the  honoura  of  war !  On  a  subsequent 
day,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  resur- 
rection from  the  tomb,  a  feu  tk  joie  \vas  fired  at  twelve  o'clock  by  all 
the  garrisons  and  royal  regiments  throughout  the  city,  and  tbe  in- 
fantry were  then  again  permitted  to  shoulder  their  arms*  Amidst 
this  shocking  pageantry,  which  filled  our  minds  with  horror,  the  mul- 
titude manifested  a  great  degree  of  levity.  Even  some  of  those  in 
the  procession,  during  the  pauses  between  the  choral  swells  of  tbe 
chant,  were  talking  and  laughing  with  each  other  ;  and  a  ragged  boy 
to  each  candle,  holding  a  paper  to  catch  the  wax  as  it  dropped,  added 
to  the  mockery  of  the  scene. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  religious  processions  during  every 
day  and  night  of  Holy  Week.  Priests,  monks,  and  women  seemed  to 
be  allowed  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  to  head  processions  as  often  as 
they  chose.  Sometimes  squads  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  boys  or 
beggars,  in  tattered  garments,  were  seen  marching  from  church  to 
church,  under  tiie  sacred  banner  of  the  cross,  and  bawling  out  the 
service,  as  if  to  attract  public  attention.  On  one  occasion,  a  pretty 
Genoese  female,  who  in  appearance  might  pass  for  a  Vestal,  was  seen 
leading  a  band  of  volunteers,  bearing  a  heavy  wooden  cross  wreathed 
with  flowers.  Her  party  appeared  to  be  composed  of  ladies  from  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  who  to  the  costume  of  lace  veils  and  spot- 
less robes,  added  the  accompaniments  of  white  kid  shoes  and  gloves. 
They  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  streets,  singing  anthems  as  they 
passed,  with  voices  that  possessed  much  of  the  Italian  soilness. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Good  Friday,  we  attended  church  at  the 
Annunciation,  where  a  regiment  of  Sardinian  troops  were  paraded 
under  arms  along  the  aisles,  and  a  band  of  martial  music  stationed 
near  the  High  Altar.  They  actually  went  through  the  forms  of  pub- 
lic worship  at  the  word  of  command  from  their  ollicers,  kneeling  and 
rifling  in  long  lines  with  as  much  exactness  as  they  would  go  through 
with  the  manual  exercise.  Peals  of  the  trumpet  gave  notice  of  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  and  of  other  stages  in  the  holy  rites.  At  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  service,  the  band  played  some  spirited  marches, 
with  which  the  priesthood  seemed  as  liighly  pleased  as  the  multitude. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  whole  body  of  troops  stationed  al 
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Geciioa  were  paraded  in  the  same  churcli,  to  take  the  aimual  oatli  of 
dJegiftnce  to  the  King.  They  all  knelt  upon  the  pavement,  and  held 
tip  t^ieir  right  hands  m  concert,  while  the  form  was  administered*  On 
this  occasion  the  Bishop  made  a  long  harang^ue,  throwing  himself  into 
an  oratorical  attitude.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  the  troops  shouted 
**  Viva  U  He  /'* — Long  hve  the  King  !  As  the  cry  was  BimuJtaneous, 
it  was  evidently  preconcerted  applause.  Martial  music  from  the  same 
band  as  on  the  day  previous,  the  notes  of  the  hugle,  reverberated 
from  the  loAy  dome,  and  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  churchi 
gave  a  theatrical  efiect  to  the  whole  scene. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  shows,  chiefly  of 
a  religious  character,  which  the  streets  of  Genoa  exhibited  during  the 
Holy  Week,     On  one  occasion  we  saw  a  crowd  collected  upon  tlie 
steps  of  a  church  in  the  Strada  Baibi,  and,  on  stepping  up,  found  a 
priest  in  the  centre,  blessing  a  tub   of  water,  whrch  he  was  deahng 
out  to  a  ragged  multitude,  each  bearing  a  pitcher,  bottle,  or  jyg,  and 
pressing  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  liquid.     A  benedic- 
turn  is  pronounced  upon  every  thing  here  :  even  horses  at  certain  sea- 
80D8  are  led  up  and  touched  by  holy  hands.     One  day  in  passing 
through  a  public  square,  1  obHcrvcd  an  itinerant  and  street  auctioneer, 
mounted  upon  a  stool,  with  a  basket  before  him,  and  encircled  by  a 
squalid  group  of  purchasers.     He  was  vending  httle  prints  of  saints 
and  martyrs,   which  were  generally  knocked  off  at  about  a  sous  a 
head.     He  kissed  each  picture  as  he  drew  il  from  the  basket,  and  on 
holding  it  up  for  a  bid,  all  the  crowd  took  off  their  hats.     But  tins 
hihituil  prevalence  of  religious  feeling  does   not  seem  to  have  niucit 
influence  in  the  prevention  of  crimes.     On  the  same  day  or  the  day 
ifler,  in  threading  one  of  the  narrow  streets,  we  observed  fresh  blood 
upon  the  pavement,  and  on  inquiry,  a  by-standcr  informed  us,  that 
a  man  had  jost  stabbed  another  to  tlie  heart,   who  expired  imme- 
diately. 
A  coincidence  of  important  events  seemed  to  take  place  during  our 
ttisii^Holy  Week  wilb  all  its  novehiea— the  arrival  of  his  Majesty 
om  Turin — and  last  of  all  the  Kmg's  birthday  came  round.     The 
l^orious  anniversary  did  not  happen  on  the   first  of  April,  lliougb  if 
i  very  near  it.     A  fiiorning  so  auspicious  to  the  Genoese  republic 
8S  hailed  by  a  tremendous  cannonade,  which  led  ua  to  hope* 
I  infonned  of  the  cause,  that  ifie  American  squadron  had  arrived. 
12  o'clock,  the  royal  pair  followed  by  the  court,  entered  their  se- 
r  and  were  borne  to  the  Church  of  Annunciation,  to  say  mass  and 
themselves  to  the  multitude.     In  the  evening  the  fashionabfe 
vi  of  the  lawn  wss  illuminated. 
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ThRrc  arc  few  public  amusemenls  at  Genoa.  A  minor  tlieatre^ 
and  a  temporary  circus  were  open  ;  but  neither  of  I  hem  was  worth 
attending*  The  foundations  of  a  large  Opera  House  have  been  laid, 
and  a  Russian  Mountain  is  in  progress.  At  this  time  the  churches 
seem  to  be  the  most  fashionable  places  of  resort ;  though  on  one  aflcr- 
fioon^  we  saw  most  of  the  nobility,  taste,  and  beauty  of  tlie  city  upon 
the  new  Promenade,  which  has  recently  been  opened  near  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town.  The  Genoese  horses  and  carriages  are  both  hand- 
some—much more  so  than  the  French.  There  were  many  of  them 
upon  the  course,  chasing  one  another  round  a  circle  pcrhapn  hali'  a 
mile  in  diameter,  to  show  their  equipages  to  the  crowd.  A  lady  of 
the  first  rank  was  pointed  out  to  ua,  with  a  whiskered  chasseur,  six 
feel  high,  in  a  military  coat,  for  her  seivcntc.  It  was  ludicrous  to 
sec  this  grenadier  obsequiously  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  a  female, 
keeping  a  few  feet  behind  her,  slopping  when  she  stopped,  and  cross- 
ing the  streets  when  slie  crossed.  To  such  service  the  bone  and  mus- 
cle of  Italy  are  trained. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  Genoa  I  have  but  a  word  to  say.  Like 
those  of  France,  and  urdikc  those  of  England,  they  are  carried  on  in 
private  establishments,  upon  a  small  scale.  Immense  quantities  of 
coral  arc  made  into  beads  and  other  ornaments  for  exportation,  \Vc 
visited  one  of  tliese  manufactories,  common  all  over  town,  and  con- 
stituting perhaps  the  most  prominent  article  of  industry.  Genoese 
jewelry  is  also  splendid.  All  the  shops  are  concentrated  in  one 
street,  forming  its  only  embellishments.  We  likewise  examined  seve- 
ral of  Ihe^  manufactories  lor  damasks,  silks,  and  olher  fine  stufl^, 
which  appeared  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Lyons.  In  one  of 
the  looms  was  a  beautiful  web  fur  his  Holiness  the  Pope  ;  an- 
other for  a  Spanish  nobleman  ;  and  a  lliird  for  the  Lima  market. 
The  Genoese  are  an  ingenious  people,  and  need  only  a  free  govern- 
ment to  revive  the  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise. 

One  morning  was  not  unpleasantly  employed,  in  a  ramble  along 
the  wild  arnl  rocky  hanks  of  ihe  Biaagno,  and  through  the  village  of 
Alharo,  standing  upon  its  aliore.  Here  Lord  Byron  resided  for  the  last 
nine  months,  previous  to  hia  embarkation  tor  Greece.  An  anecdote 
was  told  us  respecting  hia  departure,  which  perhaps  is  not  new,  as  few 
incidents  in  his  life  have  escaped  the  avidity  of  the  public.  On  the 
night  after  sailing,  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  in 
the  Gulf,  and  the  master  was  so  frightened  as  to  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming his  duty.  Byron  assumed  the  command,  seized  the  helm, 
and  guided  her  back  into  port.  The  furniture  of  the  house  in  which 
he  bved)  remains  just  as  he  Icfi  it,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  bis 
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:er  at  Genoa.  Hi?  mode  of  life  was  as  eccentric  liefe  as  in  other 
»laces.  With  his  countrymen  he  held  no  fellowship.  He  kepi  his 
Horse,  and  used  to  ride  to  die  city  once  a  day  to  read  the  news,  A 
geDtleman  informed  us,  that  on  receivinsr  the  intelligence  that  Lord 
Cantlereag-h  had  cwt  his  throat,  Byron  remarked — ^^  it  is  the  best 
thing  he  has  ever  done  for  his  country  V* 

A  Ml  day  was  occupied  in  an  excurBion  to  Cocolelto,  the  reputed 
llirtll-filace  of  Chrie^lopiier  Columbus.  Although  much  obscurity 
stil!  hangs  over  the  cradle  of  this  great  man  ;  yet  the  American  Ira- 
?eller  in  particular  will  feel  a  satisfaction  in  visiting^  a  spot,  which  tra- 
dition has  associated  with  the  Discoverer  of  the  .\ew  World.  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  at  present  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  upon 
the  contradictory  authorities  in  relation  to  this  subject,  nor  to  balance 
the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  places  to  the  nativity  of  the  adventu- 
rous navigator.  His  own  manuscript  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  our  countrymen  at  Madrid,  who  perhaps  may  Uirow 
some  new  bght  upon  the  early  years  of  its  author* 

The  village  of  Cocolctto  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Genoa,  on  the  road  towards  *Savone.  On  arriving 
at  the  little  hotel,  inquiry  was  made  for  the  house  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus,  and  some  half  a  dozen  villagers,  who  seemed  to  exult  in  the 
name,  led  the  way  to  the  antique  and  humble  mansion.  It  stands 
upon  the  sea-shore,  encircled  by  the  Alps,  and  looking  south  upon  a 
waste  of  w*aters.  If  the  grandeur  of  natural  scenery  can  inspire  ge- 
nius, and  awaken  young  thought  to  noble  pursuits,  Cocoletto  may 
lieoce  draw  an  argument  to  strengthen  her  claim,  and  in  this  particu- 
liT  at  least  challenge  competition.  The  low,  arched  ceilings  and  Idc- 
cayed  walls  bear  all  the  marks  of  great  age  ;  but  one  can  hardly  bring 
lumself  to  the  belief,  tliat  they  liave  stood  between  three  and  four  cen- 
tiiries.  A  small  chamber,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  la  shown^  in  which 
it  is  pretended  Columbus  was  born.  Many  fragments  of  the  ceihng 
have  been  carried  away  as  relics.  The  furniture  of  ttie  room  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  coeval  w^ith  the  apartment.  A  little  image  of  the  Madon- 
na, a  cross,  and  a  cup  for  the  holy  water,  are  suspended  from  the  curtain 
at  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  present  tenant  is  a  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  spread  her  frugal  board  and  insisted  on  sharing  its  hospitality 
with  tlie  stranger  from  a  dbtant  land,  which  lier  illustrious  predeces- 
sor had  discovered .  Her  ideas  of  cosmography  were  not  very  precise, 
Bad  like  many  other  less  pardonable  Europeans,  she  seemed  to  con- 
sider all  Americans,  as  tlie  descendants  of  the  Aborigines. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  small  terrace,  overhanging  the  shore  ;  and 
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when  the  Gulf  is  stormy  and  the  waves  run  high,  a  shower  of  spray 
patters  upon  the  roof.  If  this  was  really  the  birth-place  of  Colum- 
bus, it  may  almost  be  said,  that  he  was  cradled  upon  the  sea :  the 
first  sounds  he  heard  must  have  been  its  murmurs,  and  the  first  object 
of  his  vision,  its  blue  expanse.  As  I  stood  leaning  over  the  balus- 
trade, watching  the  swells  breaking  at  my  feet,  and  the  line  of  little 
)K>ats  moored  along  the  beach,  incredulity  for  a  moment  vanished, 
and  imagination  pictured  the  juvenile  navigator,  launching  his  adven- 
turous bark,  and  sporting  with  that  element,  which  was  destined  to 
conduct  him  to  imperishable  repowp. 
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LETTER  L. 

ROCJTE   FROM   OE^OA    TO    PIS  A — ITALIAN   COACHES CHIAVAIII CESTEl 

— HOVyTJLrS   SCENERY— BORGBRTTii Ot?LF  OP  Sfl££lA — 6AEZAKA 

MABUk — fISTSA  SAKiTA — hVCCA — EiDE  TO  PISA. 
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April,  1826. 


0^  the  8th,  a  vciturino  was  enffajred  to  take  us  from  Genoa  lo  Piaa,  a 
distance  of  eomethirig  more  than  1 60  English  miles,  for  sixty  francs 
»ch,  including  dinxicr   ar»d    lodgings    during  the  journey*     This    is 
the  ordinary  mode  of  I  ravel  hug  in    Italy.     The  t^tura  is  a  sort   of 
public  coach^  with  two,  and   sometimes  three  or  four,  horses,  gene- 
rally  owned  by  the  driver,  who   performs  the  whole  route   with  the 
Itme  team,  making  long  rents  at  the  hotels,  in  the  manner  of  private 
ctrriages.     Throngs  of  vcHyrini  are  found  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
who  ha^e  a  kind  of  exchange  of  their  own,  wliere  they  wage  an  ac* 
tife  competition,  boaetting  every  person  that  passes  with  their  impor- 
tonitied.  and  cries  of  their  coaches  for  diflerent  places.     They  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  home,  leading  a  wandering  life,  and  journey- 
ing on,  like  vessels  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  clearing  out  for 
one  port  after  another,  and  wailing  for  a  new  cargo.     In  point  of  ho- 
nesty they  may  more   properly  be   compared    to    pirates,    having  no 
fixed  prices,  and  commonly  demanding  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  as 
they  will  ultimately  consent  to  take.     As  much  time  and  formality  are 
required  in  striking  a  bargain  with  them,  as  in  negotiating  a  national 
treaty.     Duplicate  bonds  are  regularly  drawn,  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered ;  and  the  traveller  often  receives  a  Napoleon  or  two,  as  a  far- 
ther pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  driver* 

The  road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  like  that  between  the  former  place 
tad  Nice,  traverses  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  crossing  alter- 
nately lofty  ridges  and  deep  vales,  springing  from  tlie  western  declivi- 
ties of  the  Apennines,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  romantic  districts 
imaginable*  All  the  combinations  of  natural  scenery,  which  can  arise 
from  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  elements —from  bright  skies  and 
^11  brighter  waters — from  mountains  now  heaving  their  snowy  tops 
lo  llie  clouds*  and  now  sinking  into  woody  slopes — from  bold,  pic- 
turesque promontories  shooting  into  the  sea — from  deep,  azure,  and 
iFanquil  bays,  setting  up  between  the  hills — from  sequestered,  Sunny 
SWfis,  clothed  in  verdure,  and  even  at  this  season  teeming  with  fruits 
and  Bowers — from  little  white  villages  perched  upon  the  crag?*,  with 
perbaps  its  tiny  port  spreading  beneath— in  a   word^   from  rocks. 
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woods,  and  waves,  wildness  and  cullivation,  thrown  together  in  the 
most  romantic  forma,  are  here  successively  presented  to  the  eye, 

Eustace « in  his  *■*  Classical  Tour,"  went  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa  by 
water,  partly,  he  said,  because  the  road  is  uninteresting,  and  partly 
from  a  fear  of  banditti,  by  whom  it  is  at  times  beset ;  and  Madame 
Starke^  though  never  wanting-  in  a  spirit  of  adventure  herself,  advises 
the  traveller  to  take  a  felucca  and  navigate  a  waste  of  waters,  to  the 
loss  of  all  this  euchantjng  scenery*  These  hints  and  the  accounts  of 
other  tourists  led  us  to  look  upon  the  route  with  the  same  sort  of 
dread,  as  was  felt  in  our  departure  from  Nice  ;  but  as  we  were  tra- 
velhng  in  Italy  for  information^  we  deemed  it  advisable  at  least  to 
keep  in  sight  of  land.  Our  expectations  were  so  agreeably  disap- 
pointed, that  !  would  to-morrow  be  happy  to  retrace  the  same  path 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  succession  of  fine  views  it  affords.  For 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  way,  the  road  is  excellent.  It  was  surveyed 
and  commenced  under  Napoleon ;  and  the  present  government  has 
had  the  good  sense  in  one  instance,  to  follow  up  his  splendid  plans, 
and  at  an  immense  expense  execute  a  work,  which  reflects  credit  upon 
the  country.  In  extent  and  magnitude,  the  undertaking  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  passages  over  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Semplon,  as 
terraces,  bridges,  and  galleries  were  necessary  almost  every  mile.  It 
is  constructed  in  a  suhstantial  manner,  and  when  com[>loted  will  en- 
dure for  ages. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  I  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  a  little  vil- 
lage, which  claims  tlie  honour  of  giving  birlh  to  Columbus,  One  of 
the  first  objects,  that  attracted  our  attention  atler  leaving  Genoa,  was 
the  rival  village  of  Quinto,  which  puts  in  its  claim  to  the  same  distinc* 
tion,  as  sharply  contested  and  left  almost  in  as  much  doubt  as  the 
cradle  of  old  Maeonides,  What  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  genius  is  here 
exhibited !— towns  disputing  for  the  birth-place  of  a  man,  who  in  life 
was  loaded  with  ignominy  and  chains !  So  has  it  been  with  Dante 
and  Gallileo,  Petrarch  and  Tasso — so  will  it  be  with  Byron  and  Na- 
poleon, 

The  pretensions  of  Quinto  appear  to  be  even  more  equivocal  than 
those  of  Cocoletto*  We  rambled  about  the  village  and  inquired  of 
half  a  dozen  persons,  before  the  house  could  be  found.  It  is  a  less 
modest  as  well  as  a  less  antique  mansion,  than  it*!  rival  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  At  present  it  is  owned  and  occupied  by  an  English  family, 
who  seem  to  have  gone  there  partly  on  the  strength  of  the  association, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  view  which  the  village  a(7brds 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  bouse  stands 
back  of  the  principal  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  perhaps 
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filly  yardd  rrora  the  sc«i»  in  front  is  a  small  garden,  filled  witli  par- 
terres of  various  plants  and  llowers,  among  winch  the  rose  was  in  full 
bloom*  The  gurdcner  permitted  us  to  pluek  a  bouquet^  and  showed 
us  erery  thing  to  be  seen  abont  the  premises. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  village  church,  seated  upoa 
a  beautiful  green  eape,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  water,  which  breaks 
and  murmurs  under  its  very  windows.  Just  at  the  inomeia  of  passing, 
a  funeral  procession  issued  from  the  doors,  and  moved  in  solemn  pomp 
to  the  place  of  interment.  It  was  a  kuid  of  masquerade,  whicli  from 
tta  associations  perhaps,  had  more  the  appearance  of  mockerj  than 
of  real  sorrow.  In  Italyi  societies  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  dead.  All  the  members  are  clad  in  dominos  and  masks, 
with  their  eyes  and  mouths  peeping  out,  in  more  of  a  comic  than  se- 
rious manner.  The  object  of  this  disguise  was  originally  good,  it  being 
intended  to  prevent  ostentation,  and  the  world  from  recognizing  per- 
9008  engaged  in  a  public  act  of  humanity. 

Passing  the  palaces  and  velvet  manufactories  of  Nervi,  to  which 
point  the  southern  faubourg  of  Genoa  may  almoal  be  said  to  extend, 
we  readied  RapalJo  and  the  Utile  harbf>ur  of  Porto  Fino  about  noon, 
when  the  vetturino  lefl  us  to  ramble  about  tlie  hills  and  gaze  at  the  sea 
ipreading  beneath  our  feet,  for  two  hoiirs-     This  place  presents  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  city,  which  had  just  been  left  behind,  and  of  the  Alps 
iK^oad.     Belw^een  Rapallo  and  Chiavari,  the  roa^i  traverses  one  of 
the  boldest  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  terminating  in  tremendous  cliUs 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  apparently  presenting  an  insuperable  barrier. 
But  art   has  scaled  the  rampart  of  rocks,  and  opened  a  path,  at  one 
time  tlirough  galleries  piercing  ihe  mountain,  and  at  others,  along  ler* 
races  suspended  from  the  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water.     In 
one  place  the  loose  fragments  of  the  hill,  appearing  ready  to  slide,  have 
tciualty  been  propped  up  by  artificial  means*     It  would  not  be  matter 
of  surprise,  if  at  some  future  day,  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain^ 
road  and  all,  should  be  precipitated  into  the  sea. 

Chiavari  is  a  largo  town,  both  sides  of  the  main  street  being  lined 
With  handsome  arcades,  beneath  which  tlincy  goods  are  displayed  at 
tJie  shops  in  the  Parisian  style.  Coffee-houses  and  promenades  cxhi- 
tfitno  ordinary  share  of  village  splendour ;  and  well  dressed  people, 
exhibiting  an  air  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  httic 
^ortd  of  their  own.  The  town  occupies  tlie  outlet  of  a  broad  tuid  deep 
vale,  winding  up  among  the  hills — ^green,  flowery,  and  exuberant  in  its 
productions.  From  a  small  port  in  the  vicinity,  the  few  wants  of  a 
frugal  population  are  supplied,  in  exchange  for  the  ffuits  of  their  isi- 
dujtrir. 
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Crossing  an  alluvial  plain  bordering  ypon  the  sea,  and  several  miles 
ill  breadUi,  we  reached  Cestri  jual  before  dark,  and  took  lodgings  at 
ihe  London  Hotel — a  higb  sounding  name  for  the  depth  of  ill e  Apenninesl 
The  bouse  bas  i*ncc  been  a  palace,  with  all  its  sliowy  appurtenances 
of  cbapels,  galleries  and  gfirdens*  In  its  gates  .iid  turrets,  it  slili 
exhibits  some  wrecks  of  its  former  splendour.  An  old  fortress 
crowns  an  eminence  in  the  rcar»  and  a  pretty  brook  babbles  by  in 
front.  I  could  gather  noltiing  of  its  history  from  the  jargon  of  its 
present  tenants,  who  have  converted  one  cftd  of  the  stately  edifice  into 
a  stable^  and  the  other  into  Lodgmg  rooms,  clainting  but  a  slight  su- 
periority in  point  of  neatness. 

The  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  at  4  o*clock,  and  saw 
the  day  dawn  and  the  sun  rise  upon  the  mountains  and  waters  about 
us.  In  climbing  long  ridges  of  the  Apennines  from  this  point,  our 
progress  was  slow  and  toilsome.  At  every  step  the  scenery  assumed 
a  sterner,  wilder,  and  more  savage  aspect,  till  on  at!  sides  we  were 
surrounded  by  unbroken  solitudes.  For  many  miles  there  is  not  a 
house,  nor  a  vestige  of  cultivation  to  be  seen.  1'he  rocks  here  be* 
come  granitic,  and  show  themselves  in  enormous  crags  along  the 
road.  In  many  respects  the  hills  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  ihe 
Highlands  of  Scotland*  The  formation  is  the  same,  and  a  scanty 
covering  of  heath  and  prickly  gorse  ailds  to  the  similarity.  There  Is  a 
sort  of  loneliness  about  these  wastes,  which  at  times  becomes  alniost 
terrific,  and  the  traveller  is  not  sorry,  when  he  finds  himself  rapidly 
descending  again  into  deep  and  sunny  vales,  enlivened  by  bounding 
brooks,  shaded  by  groves  of  chestnut  or  olives,  and  rendered  cheerful 
by  human  habitations  however  humble. 

We  reached  the  little  vdlage  of  Borghetto  at  10  o'clock,  and  passed 
an  hour  not  unpleasantly  in  rantbliug  upon  the  banks  of  the  crystal 
stream  wbicb  hurnea  down  from  the  rnountams,  and  in  admiring  the 
rural  quiet  of  this  retired  vnle.  i^pnng  breathed  around  us  in  all  its 
freshness  and  beauty,  The  villagers  seemed  to  be  enjoying  tbeir  nar- 
row resources,  happy  in  their  solitudes.  Their  toils  were  yusj tended  : 
for  it  was  a  fesUiy  and  groups  of  the  pea^^antry,  arrayed  in  their  best 
attire,  exhibited  an  air  of  rustic  contentujent.  A  singular  costume 
was  here  for  the  first  lime  observed.  The  females  wear  on  the  head 
a  white  napkin,  folded  square^  and  projecting  in  front,  to  shade  the 
face.  Here  also  the  ancient  mode  of  wrapping  children  in  swaddling 
clothes  arrested  our  attention.  Tt  gives  them  the  appearance  of  mum- 
mies,  and  must  be  extremely  injurious  to  health,  producing  a  stag- 
nation of  blood,  and  preventing  a  naturaJ  developement  of  tlieir  limb* 
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The  practice  prevails  among  all  the  lower  classes  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  may  be  one  cause  of  a  tlwarfish  population. 

These  warm  and  rich  valleys,  extending  far  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Apennines^  are  chiefly  a[>propfiated  to  the  culture  of  corn,  the  olive, 
and  vine.     The  mode  of  eultivaiing  the  latter  is  peculiar^  forming  a  ^^ 

athking  feature  in  the  landscape.     It  is  trained  upon  a  tree,  (the  elm  ^^M 

^^m  mulberry,)  the  top  of  which  b  shorn   into  the  form  of  an  inverted  ^^1 

^HbUow  cone,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  Meen  from  the  n 

ground.  The  wine  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  France,  and  the  French 
mode  of  cultivating  the  grape  is  prelerablo  to  all  olhera,  by  exposing 
It  fuUy  to  the  sun,  and  giving;  it  a  chance  to  ripen. 

In  descending  into  Spezia,  the  road  passes  through  extensive  plan- 
tations of  olives,  the  largest  and  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  being  of  the 
oae  of  full  grown  apple  trees.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  he  a  native 
of  Palestine,  and  its  abundance  on  the  whole  coast  of  tlie  Mediterra- 
oeaOt  from  Gibraltar  to  Naples,  forming  a  beautiful  border  of  verdure, 
has  led  to  a  bebef  that  the  first  colonists  of  tliese  shores  were  from 
Judea.  But  such  a  conjecture  carries  us  back  to  as  high  an  anti» 
quity,  as  tlie  Genoese  Bishop  claims  for  his  countrymen.  The  olive 
W18  as  prominent  a  product  of  Italy,  at  tlie  period  when  Virgil  wrote 
his  Georgics,  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  town  of  8pezia  is  dolightlully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  tho 
«me  name,  spreading  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arno^  and 
bomnied  on  the  northwest  by  a  lofly  promontory,  or  more  properly 
one  range  of  the  Apennines,  extending  for  many  miles  along  an  un- 
iabthited  coast.  At  the  extremity  of  this  mountain,  the  brow  of 
which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  fortress,  erected  by  the  British  in  1814, 
13  Porto  Venere,  a  spacious  haven  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  tlie 
sunounding  hills  and  celebrated  for  its  security  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roraana.  Farther  to  the  cast  is  the  harbour  of  Spezia,  in  the  ancient 
bay  of  Luna.  Moles  and  other  improvements  were  projected  by  Na- 
poleon, who  intended  to  make  of  it  another  Toulon.  The  town  is 
Iirge  and  populous.  Its  streets  are  finely  paved,  and  were  thronged 
with  genteel  people,  walking  on  a  bright  allernoon  in  their  holyday 
attire.  Here  another  new  costume  was  observed*  The  women  wear 
crimson  headdresses,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  ribbons  of  the 
same  colour,  the  reflection  of  which  deepens  the  roseate  hues  of  their 
cheeks.  An  extensive  promenade,  embeUishcd  with  trees,  and  com- 
niaading  a  charming  view  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
<listance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  towards  Leghorn,  has  been  opened  be- 
tween the  gates  of  the  town  and  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
Nothing  can  exceed  tlic  dchciousncss  of  the  climate — the  aorenity 
VOL.  n.  10 
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and  BoRneeB  oi  Uie  ^ies,  the  brightness  of  the  waters,  and  the  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  hiHs,  in  all  this  elysian  region.  At  every  step 
our  senses  were  regaled  with  the  charms  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
breattmig  odours  of  spring.  In  leaving  Spezia  and  riding  along  the 
margin  of  Uie  bay,  a  ecene  disclosed  itself  to  the  east,  which  baffles 
description,  and  was  absolutely  enchanting.  The  conical  tops  of  the 
Ap^mines,  covered  with  snow,  and  gilded  with  the  setting  sun,  shot 
tip  into  the  blue  firmament  above  a  cloud,  which  draped  the  central 
portions.  It  seemed  almost  like  a  studied  spectacle  in  the  great  thea* 
Ire  of  Nature,  designed  purposely  for  the  admiration  of  mortals,  with 
the  elements  for  its  scenery.  The  vapour  curled  for  some  minutes  in 
white,  fantastic  wreaths  round  the  peaks,  leaving  at  times  only  specks 
of  the  f^laciers  visible,  till  at  length  the  whole  cloud  rose  gradually 
and  concealed  the  mountains. 

At  evening  we  reached  the  Magra,  a  broad  torrent  sweeping  down 
fhrionsly  firom  the  Apennines  over  a  bed  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the 
liiSs.  It  was  the  boundary  between  ancient  Etruria  and  Liguria,  the 
latter  extending  from  this  stream  to  the  Var  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice, 
inentioned  in  a  former  letter.  Its  channel  is  so  wide,  its  shores  so  flat, 
«nd  its  current  at  certain  seasons  so  impetuous,  that  no  attempts  to 
bridge  it  have  hitherto  been  made.  After  traversing  its  right  bank 
for  some  miles,  we  reached  the  point  where  it  is  forded.  A  group  of 
giades  were  collected  upon  the  strand,  ready  to  conduct  us  across. 
Stripping  tiff  their  ehoes,  stockings,  and  pantaloons,  they  plunged  in, 
one  to  each  horse,  pursuing  a  zig-zag  course  to  keep  upon  the  shoab. 
Another  carriage  led  the  way,  and  ours  followed.  The  water  was  up 
to  ^e  horses*  sides,  and  so  rapid  as  sensibly  to  bear  the  coach  down 
stream.  In  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  in  a  desolate  region,  and  under 
the  protection  of  guides  wholly  unknown  to  us,  the  adventwe  was 
not  without  sotne  slight  apprehension,  although  it  might  be  withoat 
danger.  In  high  fldods,  the  torrent  is  crossed  lower  down  in  a  ferry- 
boat. 

On  arriving  at  Sarzana,  situated  a  few  miles  below,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  itwas  found  that  our  fellow  travellers  in  fording  the  Magra  were 
two  gentlemen  firom  New- York,  whom  chance  threw  into  company 
with  us,  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they  were  pursuing 
the  same  route  as  ourselves,  with  much  the  same  objects  in  view,iiiore 
agreeable  associations  and  stronger  ties  than  those  growing  out  of  t 
romantic  incident,  afterwards  brought  us  frequently  in  contact,  nnidi 
to  our  instruction  and  social  enjoyment,  and  it  is  hoped  not  ¥rithoat 
mutual  gratification. 

I  seixe  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  the  depth  of  erudition  and 
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inglh  of  memory,  wliich  one  oflljese  geiillcmen  manifested,  struck 
wiUi  perfect  aslonLiiimerjt.     Vanity  Itad  knl  me  to  faucy  myself 
decently  tcquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  ;  hut  the  learo* 
ing  of  my  friend  made  me  ashamed  oi^  my  limitetr  attainments.     If  a 
hxJl  CM-  a  stream^  a  plant  or  ry in,  clianced  to  syggeat  an  idea  in  a  Ro- 
nan  historian,  orator,  or  poet,  he  could  not  only  give  me  chapter  an<l 
^^lissat  but  repeat  the  passage  in  the  hngu^ge  of  the  auttnir.     In  the 
^^kne  of  our  ramhJes,  whole  pages  of  Ltvy,  CaBsar,  Tacitus,  Ci- 
^^pro^  Virgil,  IForaco,  and  the  rest,  were  poured  lorth  without  eflbrt, 
pHb  if  nothing  were  necessary  hut  to  hoist  the  floodgatea  of  memory. 
I  do  not  recollect  an  individual  within  the  sphere  of  my  ohservation 
I      or  reading,  except  perhiipa  Charles  James  Fox,  who  could  quote  so 
much  of  Homer  ;  yet  this  gentleman  has  all  his  life  been  engaged  in  a 
laboriotis  profession,  requiring  no  farther  knowledge  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, than  would  enahle  him  to  cite  Grotius,  Dae  on,  and  the  Pan- 
I      dects.     If  Eustace  had  met  with  such  a  companion  in  hiii  "'  Classical 
Tour,*'  he  tnight  not  have  subjected  htinself  to  the  imputation  of  hor- 
rewtng  quotations  from  the  books  of  otlicrs. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th,  wo  leflSarzana.  Of  thL*! 
town  httle  was  seen,  except  the  comforts  of  a  decent  hotel,  and  it  is 
beUeved  there  is  little  to  be  seen,  although  it  claims  a  high  antiquity. 
U  was  badly  hghted  by  a  few  dim  lamps  at  the  time  of  our  entrance, 
1  tad  not  lighted  at  all  at  the  liour  of  our  departure,  Iji  every  point  of 
j  Tievr,  it  is  an  unimportant  place,  and  the  Genoese  never  made  a  worse 
bftrg&in,  than  when  they  took  it  in  exchange  for  Leghorn,  excepting 
ilways  tlie  commutation  of  a  Republic  for  a  Monarchy*  Sarzana  is 
the  floutb-eastern  extremity  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  S^rdu^ia, 
unle^  his  territory  like  his  title  extends  to  Jerusalem* 

la  our  ride  this  morning,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  Luni. 
The  country  bordermg  both  sides  of  the  road  here  rcacmbles  con- 
tinuoua  gardens,  exuherant  in  fertihiy  and  in  the  highest  state  of  im- 
I>rovenient.  Fiuhk  of  wheat  were  observed  already  in  the  ear,  and 
ii>e  6ax  was  in  full  blossom.  From  these  facts  some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  mihlnoss  of  the  climate  and  the  forwardness  of  tlie  season. 
hi  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  our  country,  the  latter  of  the  above 
mentioned  products  is  not  mwn  so  early  as  the  1 0th  of  April,  and 
iboiild  it  peep  from  the  ground  for  many  days  ader,  it  would  be  nip- 
ped  by  frosts. 

At  6  o'clock  we  reached  Massa^  and  persuatled  the  coachman  to 
piUtte  half  «n  hour  at  tite  gate^  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  tbe  town.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
v\ndi  rise  in  green  sw*ella  a!>ove  it,  and  is  girt  on  all  sides  with  Unw- 
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ery  fields.  An  arched  gateway  leads  into  a  spacious  public  square, 
on  one  side  of  which  the  Ducal  Palace,  a  colossal  fabric,  presents  its 
weather-beaten  and  decaying  front.  Our  attention  during  a  short  stay 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  marble  shops,  where  ornaments  of  all 
kinds  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities.  Two  or  three  of  these 
establishments  were  visited  and  the  proprietors  showed  us  whatever 
was  to  be  seen.  The  marble  is  of  a  beautiful  quality,  as  many  of  our 
own  luxurious  countrymen  are  aware.  Carrara,  where  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  it  are  found,  wrought,  and  thence  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Uie  world,  is  situated  among  the  mountains,  five  miles  firom  Massa. 
It  was  our  wish  to  visit  this  great  manufactory ;  but  the  vetturino 
could  not  be  driven  fi'om  his  route,  as  the  digression  was  not  in  the 
bond.  Here  are  forged  many  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and 
poets,  who  are  rough  hewn  from  the  mountains,  and  subsequently  put 
on  board  of  transports  for  Rome,  or  Florence,  to  be  retouched  and 
sold  by  the  first  artists.  It  is  believed,  that  many  of  them  are  made  to 
order  by  apprentices,  and  shipped  for  other  countries,  without  ever 
having  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Arno  or  Tiber.  But  so  that  the 
world  admires,  where  is  the  difference  ? — Carrara  is  the  school  for  all 
young  artists,  and  for  all  the  drudges  of  the  profession. 

At  the  old  town  of  Pietra  Santa,  situate  on  a  low,  marshy  plain, 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  farther  on,  we  were  compelled  to  stop  two 
hours  or  more,  while  our  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-travellers  whipped 
by  atta  posta^  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  knots.     A  tolerable  breakfast 
was  obtained  at  a  hotel,  which  Madam  Starke  has  proscribed,  under 
the  double  charge  of  bad  air  and  bad  water,  two  items  never  forgotten 
in  her  book,  and  in  which  she  is  perhaps  the  greatest  connoisseur 
living.     There  is  not  a  stream,  fountain,  spring,  or  well  in  Italy,  frona 
the  sacred  brook  of  Egeria,  down  to  the  humble  cistern,  which  she 
has  not  tasted  and  put  to  the  test,  minutely  recording  her  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  to  re- 
mark, that  her  book  contains  what  its  titlepage  imports — ^^  Informa- 
tion  to  Travellers" — a  recommendation  to  which  some  others  have  » 
less  undoubted  claim. 

Daring  our  tedious  pause  at  Pietra  Santa,  we  strolled  through  th^ 
rilent  streets  of  the  town,  and  examined  two  or  three  of  the  churches  <• 
which  smell  of  the  neighbouring  shop  at  Carrara,  but  perhaps  deserve 
credit  on  the  score  of  patriotism,  for  displaying  a  profusion  of  thos^ 
ornaments,  which  the  district  so  abundantly  suppUes.  They  are  ex^ 
iremely  rich  in  marbles  of  a  beautiful  quality.  Even  the  organ  in  on^ 
•f  them  is  supported  by  four  magnificent  columns,  cut  fi'om  solid  blocks^ 
and  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  equally  massive  and  splendid.     Tb^ 
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*Ka\v  of  pictures  is  scanty  and  mean  ;  but  in  the  brilliancy  of  altars^ 
ami  the  finery  of  Saints  and  Madonnas,  these  village  churches  will 
bear  a  comparison  witli  those  of  Genoa,  if  that  be  any  credit  to  them* 
Onward  from  this  town,  we  traversed  another  delicious  plain,  where 
•  senses  were  surfeited  with  perfumes  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  land- 
scape* From  a  high  and  solitary  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  a  good-night 
was  waved  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  slumbering  along  its  green  and  quiet 
shores*  Thence  the  coachman,  taking  a  bint  from  his  vehicle,  which 
in  speed  was  likely  to  outstrip  his  horses,  hurried  us  down  a  steep  de- 
clivity into  the  vale  of  the  Serchio,  winding  through  a  wide  and  ver- 
dant champain,  under  the  walls  of  Lticca.  This  stream  is  more  like  a 
river,  or  in  other  words,  less  like  a  torrent,  than  any  one  that  had  been 
ieen  since  leaving  France.  It  rolls  on  tlirough  its  gay  and  iowery 
borders  with  a  broad,  rapid,  but  silent  current.  From  its  bridge,  a 
fltraigbt,  spacious  avenue,  lined  wjtb  trees,  leads  to  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

The  fields  on  either  hand  are  so  many  gardens,  every  foot  of  which 
IS  manured  and  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  by  an  overstocked 
population.  Not  a  tendril  of  the  vine,  not  a  plant,  nor  a  blade  of  corn 
is  suffered  to  be  out  of  its  place,  or  to  occupy  more  ground  than 
is  just  sufBcient  for  its  support.  The  peasantry  of  both  sexea  are  al- 
ways m  the  fields,  sometimes  apparently  only  to  watch  the  growth  of 
of  plants  under  their  charge,  which  they  feed  and  nurse  with  more  care 
than  they  do  their  children.  They  mix  manure  with  water  in  casks, 
forming  a  sort  of  nutritious  pap,  which  they  ladle  out  daily  in  exact 
proportions,  for  tlie  (ood  of  vegetables.  To  the  American  farmer,  who 
is  lord  of  his  hundred  or  his  thousand  acres,  this  exactness  might  seem 
a  trifling  occupation ;  hut  here  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  every 
rood  should  maintain  its  man.  It  would  take  but  few  farms,  such  as  arc 
fouad  in  the  interior  of  New-York,  to  cover  the  whole  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
which  contains  only  320  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  consists 
of  barren  mountains,  incapable  of  tillage.  Yet  this  territory  has  a  po- 
pulation of  120,000,  who  depend  cliieJly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  Bupport.  The  richness  of  the  landscape  bears  ample  testimony  to 
Iheir  honest  industry,  and  to  liie  utmost  nicety  in  the  mode  of  culture. 
Females  who  never  saw  festoons  of  ail  k  or  darnask,  are  engaged  in  ad- 
jinttng  festoons  of  vines,  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  in  waving  and 
graceful  wreatlis. 

AJler  a  slight  examination  of  our  passports  and  baggage,  with  an 
inquiry  whether  our  trunks  contained  any  contraband  articles,  we 
were  permitted  to  pass  under  the  stately  arch  wliich  opens  through 
the  walls  of  Lucca.     Passing  through  several  narrow  but  well  paved 
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streets,  tlie  vetlurino  set  us  down  in  a  dirly  courti  filled  with  coaches 
and  groups  of  hk  own  bfothreii*  As  the  interior  of  the  tavern  was 
almost  as  dirty  as  the  oubiiJG,  we  orcfered  our  tu^^age  to  be  taken  to 
the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  where  excellent  accommodations  were  obtain- 
ed^ though  at  rather  an  extr a v  aidant  price.  The  saloon  was  furnished  with 
handsome  carpets  and  sofas^  and  the  waib  were  hung  with  so  many 
painting  of  no  ordinary  merits  Ba  to  constitute  quite  a  gallery,  with  the 
coDTenieDce  of  tieing  examined  while  sipping  a  dish  of  tea, 

A  considerable  fragment  of  the  allcrnoon  yet  remained,  and  as  an 
economy  of  time  was  an  object  with  us,  dinner  was  postponed  till 
evenings  and  a  cicerone  immediately  put  in  requinition  to  show  us  tiie 
city.  He  conducted  us  first  to  the  churcti  of  St.  Dominica,  which  ia 
a  stately  edifice,  rich  in  marbles,  and  containing  some  good  pictures. 
The  ceiling  and  pavement  arc  both  splendid.  Many  votaries  were 
kneeling  at  the  altars,  gazing  with  a  sttjadfasl  eye  at  the  image  ofsome 
saint,  and  whispering  a  prayer.  Particular  care  was  taken  on  our 
part  never  to  disturb  these  acts  of  devotion,  liiough  the  valets-de-place 
step  up  witliout  hesitation,  and  begin  to  talk  aloud  of  tlie  merits  of  a 
painting,  before  which  some  votary  is  bending  the  knee,  fixed  like  a 
statue  upon  the  pavement.  The  Lucchesc  are  ultra  religious,  through 
tlie  influence  and  example  of  tlie  late  Dutchefis,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
and  devotee,  not  to  Bay  a  bigot*  During  her  life,  her  son,  the  present 
Duke,  who  is  now  perhaps  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  was  tied  to 
her  apron-strings  and  kept  under  wholesome  restraints,  if  report 
speaks  true,  he  is  now  fast  verging  to  the  other  extreme,  disregarding 
the  lessons  of  his  deceased  mother. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  stately,  spacious,  and  rich  in  its  multiplicity  of  arches 
and  pillars.  Its  pavement  is  a  splendid  mosaic  of  difierent  marbles. 
An  antique  tabernacle,  loaded  with  arratiesque  ornaments,  filled  witli 
relics  and  votive  offerings,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave*  Kounii 
the  waits  are  several  sepulchral  monuments,  among  which  is  the  tomb 
of  Adalbert,  ancestor  of  the  House  of  Estc  and  of  the  Brunawicks, 
kings  of  England*  In  the  dim  twdight  of  the  church,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  decipher  the  long  epitaph,  inscribed  in  the  old  Saxon  character 
upon  the  sarcophagus. 

Cails  were  made  at  two  other  churches,  St.  Giovanni,  and  St.  Ma* 
ria.  In  the  former,  a  crowd  were  engaged  in  chanting  their  vespers  ; 
in  the  latter,  are  two  good  pictures,  one  by  Titian,  and  the  other  by 
Guercino.  The  Bncal  Palaec  is  a  large  edifice,  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, fronting  a  spacious  public  sfiuare,  on  which  a  statue  to  one  of 
the  Bourbons  has  lately  been  erected.     Lucca  is  a  well  built  city. 
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bouaes  are  g<^ne rally  plain-^  but  sub^lantial,  indicating'  a  taste  lor 
fliit|»ttcity  and  comfort^  which  characterised  its  inhabitants  during-  the 
liappy  days  of  the  Republic.  Even  now^  although  the  tate  revolytton 
lias  wrought  many  changes  for  the  worse,  their  manners  retain  a  spirit 
of  actiTity^  industry  and  cleanUnes3,  In  walking  through  their  streets, 
Crowded  with  a  popu Union  of  ^"^0,000,  I  do  not  rec<»IIect  to  have  been 
kesei  by  beggars  in  a  single  instance — a  rare  phenomenon  in  any  part 
fit  ItaJy  i  have  yet  seen. 

Between  sunaet  and  daik,  we  walked  quite  round  the  ramparts — a 

uit  of  about  three  miles.     It  is  a  charming  promenade.     The 

Wills  are  built  of  brick  li  flee  it  feet  high,  with  regular  bastions^  like  a 

fcfftroM,  aod  girt  by  moats.     At  top  they  are  covered  with  earthy 

fdinted  with  groves  of  elms  and  poplars^  with  a  carriage  road  in  the 

centre^  and  side-fiaths  for  pedestrians.     This  is  tlie  ordinary  Corm  of 

the  citizens^  where  from  their  coaches  they  can  look  abroad  upon  their 

little  green  dominions,  as  well  as  upon  their  distant  mountains.     The 

coronet  of  foliage,  encircling  the  antique  towers  of  the  city,  has  a 

a  peculiarly  picturesque  etTect,     At  the  close  of  his  third  campaign 

in  Gaul,  Caesar  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  whither  Pompey 

and  Crassus,  followed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  Senate, 

repaired  to  meet  him.     It  was  not  difficult  for  the  imagination,  while 

musing  at  twilight  upon  the  ancient  ramparts,  to  summon  up  the 

spirits  of  other  ages,  and  to  fancy  the  picture  which  the  city  roust  have 

presented,  when  it  was  thronged  with  the  legions  of  the  conqueror, 

and  with  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  masters  of  tlic  world. 

Early  next  morning,  white  breakfast  was  preparing,  we  again  ram- 
bled over  the  town,  anxious  to  improve  every  moment  of  a  short  stay. 
While  walking  through  the  crowded  market  place,  I  witnessed  a  scene 
wbich  was  entirety  new  to  me.  In  a  splendid  caleclie,  with  two 
mouse-coloured  horses,  richly  caparisoned  with  tassels  and  feathers, 
an  itinerant  quack  was  standing  up  like  an  auctioneer,  crying  his  drugs 
for  sale,  and  tendering  his  medical  services  to  the  crowd.  He  had  a 
stentorian  voice,  and  his  fingers  were  covered  with  half  a  dozen  mas- 
sive rings,  which  are  worn  by  all  claEses  of  the  Italians,  from  the  no- 
bleman down  to  his  boot-black.  The  doctor  did  not  seem  lo  lack 
patients.  He  extracted  twenty  teeth  in  as  many  minutes,  and  there 
Wto  no  want  of  bids  for  his  medicines  among  the  multitude. 

At  8  o'clock,  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  Pisa,  distant  only 
twelve  miles  from  Lucca,  The  road  traverses  a  beautiful  plain,  pass- 
ing between  an  insulated  range  of  mountains  on  the  left,  and  the 
Serchio  od  tlie  right.  On  entering  Tuscany,  a  fee  of  four  francs  was 
eiacted  of  us,  hy  way  of  initiation.     Our  passports  underwent  a  shghf 
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ezaminatioo,  but  our  trunks  were  not  opened.  Few  vexationi  hafe 
been  experienced  from  custom-house  officers,  since  arrifing  at  Genoa* 

A  few  miles  from  the  Tuscan  borders,  we  passed  the  Baths  of  Pin, 
situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Julian,  whence  issue  tepid  and  copious 
fountains.  A  handsome  village  has  sprung  up  round  this  celebrated 
watering-place,  which  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  The  number  in  summer  oflen  amounts  to  six  or  eight  hundred 
at  a  time.  Opposite  the  Baths,  a  large  building  called  the  Caaina, 
capable  of  accommodating  all  the  visitants,  has  been  erected  by  a 
company,  and  the  prices  of  board  and  lodging  established  at  a  low 
rate,  not  exceeding  half  a  dollar  a  day. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  road  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  an 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  Pisa  with  water.  The  declivity  from  the 
foot  of  Mount  Julian  is  so  gentle  and  uniform,  that  nothing  more  has 
been  necessary  than  an  open  channel,  excavated  in  a  light  soil,  at  a 
small  expense.  It  is  filled  with  a  stream  sufficiently  copious  to  be 
used  as  a  canal,  on  which  small  boats  were  seen  dragged  against  the 
current  by  females^  while  robust  men  were  acting  the  subordinate  part 
of  riding  and  directing  the  helm ! 
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LETTER  LI. 

IKXTCH    OF     PISA BANK^    OF   THE  AENO B&IDC£8 — L£AM>U  TOWEK 

AUClByr     PORT C-ATHEORAL^ BAITISTRY^ — CAK70     SANTO 

eaCBCUES SANTA   XARIA    DELLA    9P1>A BOTANIC    GAXDBN^ — UNI- 

VSASITT THEATHE — EXCtTEilON     TO    LEOHOS^^^-fiK^TQII    OF    THS 

TOWSC  AKP  BARaOUB, 

April,  1826. 

Pisa  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extetisive  plain,  stretching  from  iJje 
btse  oftbe  Apennin^  to  the  eea  at  Leghorn,  a  dislaoce  of  tvot  less  than 
t  went  J  miles.  It  stands  so  low,  and  is  so  hiddeji  by  its  woody  eiivi- 
rous,  an  not  to  appear  to  advantage  from  any  quarter,  the  assertions 
of  certain  travellers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  were  close 
Qoder  its  walls,  before  the  celebrated  Leaning  Tower,  the  dome  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  Gothic  pinnacles  of  the  Baptistry  could  be 
seen  overtopping  the  ramparts  and  rising  behind  a  ctirtain  of  Iree.^, 
TIjc  lofty  arched  gate- way ^  the  antitiye  walls  overgrown  witli  ahrub- 
bery,  and  the  complexion  of  the  buildings,  give  a  venerable  aspect  to 
the  city,  deepened  by  its  comparative  depoptilation  and  sUence.  Our 
entrance  was  at  noon-day  tlirgugh  some  of  the  principal  streets,  which 
are  neatly  paved,  with  spacious  side-walks  and  lined  with  arcades. 
Few  people  were  seen,  and  in  /act  there  are  few  in  the  town.  Its  pre- 
sent population  does  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand,  scatter- 
ed over  a  space  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit,  which  in  the  glorious  days 
of  tJie  Republic  contained  1 50,0(J0  inhabitants.  A  sort  of  languor 
and  inactivity  seems  to  characterize  those  that  remain,  who  are  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  guard  and  preserve  the  wreck  of  former  splendour. 

The  first  glance  at  the  Arno,  8eca:id  only  perhaps  among  the  Italian 
livers  to  the  Tiber  in  celebrity,  was  extremely  mterestingi  although  it 
b  &"  from  being  either  a  grand  or  beautiful  stream.  It  h  here  per- 
liapfl  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  The  water  is  shoal,  sluggish,  and 
50  turbid  with  clay  as  entirely  to  destroy  its  original  complexion.  It 
sweeps  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  with  a  bold  and  rather  graceful 
curve.  On  both  sides  are  embankments  and  quays  of  hewn  stone, 
like  tbo«e  of  the  Seine,  to  which  they  arc  scarcely  inferior  in  exact 
maaonry.  Three  stately  bridges  are  thrown  across  the  current  at 
nearly  equal  distances.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  of  white  marble, 
and  claims  as  much  celebrity  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  as  for 
the  richness  of  its  materials.  On  this  bridge,  once  in  every  three 
years,  a  combat  takes  place  in  honour  of  St,  Rani  ere,  the  patron 

vol,  II.  1 1 
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of  the  town,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Elian  Games,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, whence  Pba  claims  to  derive  both  its  name  and  its  origin, 
boasting  of  old  Nestor,  the  Pylian  sage,  for  its  founder.  These  com- 
bats arc  sometimes  fatal  to  tlie  champions,  who  like  tlie  ancient 
gladiators^  die  for  the  amusement  of  the  ast^embled  multitude. 

The  two  handsomest  streets  in  town  are  the  LungAmo^  exteud- 
ing  along  the  quays,  open  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  lined  with 
ranges  of  rather  spiendid  buildings  on  the  other.  Next  the  water,  the 
street  b  guarded  by  a  wall,  breast  high.  As  there  are  few  boats  on 
the  river,  and  none  lie  along  the  quays,  tliey  exhibit  nothing  of  the 
jioisc,  bustle,  lumber,  and  filtii  of  ordinary  wharves  in  a  cotumercia! 
city.  They  are  both  clean  and  Iranquil,  enjoying  a  free  air,  present- 
ing  a  pretty  prospect,  and  aflbrdipg  on  the  whole  an  ehgible,  as  well 
as  fashionable  residence.  A  spacious  hotel,  situated  upon  one  of  these 
streets,  charges  about  double  the  prices  of  others  more  retired,  but 
perhaps  equal  in  accommodations. 

In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  our  arrival,  we  were  upon  the  top  of 
the  Leaning  Tower,  at  the  height  of  1  &0  feet  from  the  ground*  The 
ascent  by  means  of  spiral  flightei  of  s(ep.><,  winding  up  in  the  inte- 
rior, is  less  arduous  and  fatiguing  than  might  be  supposed.  This 
tower  was  to  us  a  perfect  novelty,  both  in  design  and  construction. 
Ft  la  the  bellry  {Camimnik)  to  the  Cathedral,  though  standing  several 
rods  from  it,  and  erected  at  a  subsequent  period.  Its  form  is  circular, 
perhaps  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  slightly  tapering  towards 
the  top,  eight  stories  high,  and  built  of  white  marble.  The  stylo  of 
architecture  is  mixed,  and  scarcely  reducible  to  any  of  the  settled 
orders.  AH  the  stories  except  the  uppermost,  are  girt  with  open  gal- 
leries, composed  of  pillars  and  arches,  presenting  the  most  light,  airy, 
and  fanciful  piece  of  fret-work  imaginable.  The  seventh  story  con- 
tains a  chime  of  bells  ;  and  the  eighth  is  left  open,  guarded  by  an  iron 
balustrade. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  about  this  tow^er  is  its  inclination.  It 
nods  towards  the  south-east,  by  a  variation  from  a  perpendicular  at  lop 
of  about  fourteen  feet;  and  another  slight  jog  would  throw  it  without 
the  centre  of  gravity.  To  the  spectator,  as  the  clouds  swim  by,  it  real- 
ly appears  in  the  attitude  of  falling.  It  has,  however,  stood  in  this  po- 
sition for  six  centuries,  and  may,  perhaps,  stand  as  many  more  ;  though 
a  moderate  shock  of  an  earthquake  would  apparently  rock  it  from  its 
base,  and  prostrate  its  enormous  load  of  marbles  upon  a  block  of  house? 
directly  under  it.  Its  incllnalion  has  given  rise  to  various  speculations. 
Some  have  supposed  it  was  origiiially  constructed  in  this  way  as  an 
architectural  curiosity.     Olhera  believe,  tliat  while  it  was  in  f  rogress* 
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tlie  j^Dnd  gave  way,  causing  the  incltnatioti ;  and  lliat  another  story, 
leaning  in  a  contrary  direction,  was  siibaequently  added,  by  way  of  a 
balance,  to  keep  it  from  falling.  But  what  kind  of  a  philosopher  must 
the  architect  have  been  to  place  a  licavy  weight  in  anif  position,  upon 
the  top  of  a  structure,  to  preveul  it  from  ttimbHng  ?  In  my  opinion, 
the  subject  doe^  not  admit  of  a  doubt-  On  examining  the  bai^e,  the 
lower  tier  of  stones  was  finmd  above  ground  on  one  side,  and  ^unk  into 
the  earth  on  the  other.  Now,  unless  die  whole  was  intended  as  a 
curious  deception,  the  foundations  would  not  have  been  thus  planted. 
From  the  top  of  the  tower,  we  had  an  enchanting  view  of  Pisa,  and 
of  the  broad  plain  by  which  it  is  encircled,  all  green,  bright,  and  love* 
ly  as  the  landscape  was  at  this  season.  Towards  the  nortliwest  and 
north,  the  Apennines,  dim  with  distance,  rise  in  amphitheatric  pride 
nwiid  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  ;  eastward.  Mount  Juhan  rears  its  woody 
sommitB  ;  and  to  the  sovjth-wesl,  the  eye  traces  tlie  windings  of  the 
Anio  through  its  luxuriant  borders,  till  its  waters  mingle  with  the  sea. 
Fartlicr  to  the  south,  giimpses  of  Leghorn,  and  of  one  or  two  moun- 
tunous  islands  beyond,  heaving  tlieir  chalky  cliffs  above  the  wavei;. 
complete  the  magniliccnce  of  the  picture. 

Such  variety  and  softness  of  scenery,  added  to  the  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  old  town  at  our  feet,  and  to  the  delicious  mildness  of  the 
day,  chained  us  for  an  hour  to  the  spot,  witlj  the  cicerone  all  the  while 
cliattering  bis  well  conned  talc.  He  pointed  out,  by  way  of  episode, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  port  of  Pisa,  where  perchance  old  Nestor  land- 
ed^ or  Ulysses  came  to  anchor  for  the  night,  in  bis  erratic  voyage  along 
these  shores,  Certaia  it  is,  that  here  in  the  etevcnth,  twelRh,  and  thir- 
teeoth  centuries,  the  Pisan  gal  lies  rode  in  triumph,  hoisting  the  tlag? 
of  vanquished  nations,  and  wafting  home  from  Parian  quarries,  or  the 
miDs  of  oriental  cities,  perhaps  the  very  marbles  which  now  elevated 
lis  to  the  skies.  But  with  tins  once  glorious  republic,  '^^  the  days  of 
cliivalry  are  gone,"  Its  port  is  choked  with  mud,  and  the  wind  ^ighs 
Ihrough  the  reeds,  which  rustle  above  its  buried  navies. 

But  it  behooves  me  to  descend  from  this  unpremeditated  flight,  aa 
well  as  from  the  giddy  tower  to  w  hicli  my  readers  will  please  to  as* 
cribc  it,  with  as  much  haste,  and  as  much  decency  as  possible.  The 
Calliedral  is  such  a  colossal,  irre^^ular,  and  unmanageable  pile,  that 
one  hardly  knows  at  which  end  to  commence  a  description.  But  to 
l>egin,  where  the  architects  probably  did,  with  the  foundations  ;  it  is 
eUtated  on  substructions  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  area,  and 
Ibe  ascent  to  it  is  by  five  steps  composed  of  enormous  marble  slabi. 
The  edifice  is  all  of  stone,  porous,  and  remarkable  for  beauty.  It  is  a 
huge  mass  of  mixed  materials,  thrown  promiscuously  togetjicr,  in  a 
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style  ofarchilecture^  which  the  Italians  call  Moorish  or  Saracenic  Go- 
thic, in  contradistinction  to  tliat  from  Germany.  Its  sides  arc  three 
^torte?,  retreating  inward^  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  pillars  and 
arches,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  pinnacles  and  statocs.  The  ends 
arc  five  stories,  or  rather  consist  of  live  ranges  of  pillars  and  arches, 
filliahed  in  the  same  style.  Many  of  the  columns  are  of  oriental  gra- 
nite and  porphyry,  and  some  of  tliem  claim  to  be  of  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man origin,  thus  exhibited  as  national  trophies,  at  a  period  when  the 
Kepyblic  was  fast  rising  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century*  The  church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  large 
dome  at  the  point  of  intersection,  which,  however,  does  not  show  to 
much  advantage.  Its  massive  door^  are  of  bronze,  beautifully  wrought 
and  representing  in  bas-rehef  sacred  scenes  from  the  scriptures. 

The  inside  is  as  rich  and  as  complex  in  its  ornaments,  as  the  exte- 
rior. Double  aisles,  formed  by  four  rows  of  granite  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  extend  in  long  perspective  on  the  sides  of  tfjc  nave. 
Tlxe  high  altar,  enriched  with  porphyry  pillars,  lapis  lazuli,  and  precious 
stones  of  all  descriptions,  occupies  the  head  of  the  cross.  On  a  gild- 
ed canopy  above  it,  three  monstrous  black  figures,  misnamed  angels, 
with  their  goggle  eyes  stare  the  spectator  out  of  countenance  ;  and 
below,  a  pretty  little  bronze  cherub,  with  its  spread  pinions  and  sym- 
metrical form,  is  degraded  into  the  servile  olHce  of  candle-holder  to  the 
priest.  At  the  extremities  of  the  IranBepts,  are  two  other  shrines 
scarcely  inferior  to  this  in  splendour,  and  in  no  wise  superior  in  taste. 
The  roof  is  flat,  divided  into  pannels,  and  highly  gilt,  reflecting  its 
golden  hues  upon  the  Mosaic  pavement.  One  column  of  porphyry 
and  one  of  Spanish  marble  support  the  pulpit — ^a  perfect  sample  of 
the  wanton  mixture  of  ornaments  in  the  w  hole  edifice.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  paintings,  which  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage,  owing  to 
the  dimness  ofilie  aisles.  We  examined  every  one  of  them,  \Ahile  wait- 
ing for  a  group  of  chanting  canons  to  leave  their  stalb  at  the  high  al- 
tar ;  but  the  collection  afforded  me  little  pleasure,  and  a  descri[»tion 
would  aflbrd  still  less  to  my  readers.  Unlike  most  of  the  galleries  at 
Genoa,  the  subjects  of  two  thirds  of  them  are  poetical  allegories,  and 
have  no  connexion  with  religion. 

The  Baptisitry  to  the  Cathedral  is  another  separate  building,  flank- 
ing it  on  one  side,  as  theCatnpaiiile  docs  on  the  other.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent rotunda^  enriched  with  pillars  and  arches,  rising  range  above  range, 
in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  an  the  primary  edifice  of  which  this 
is  one  of  the  satellites.  The  roof  is  covered  with  innumerable  pin- 
nacles and  statues,  amidst  which  the  dome  swells  to  a  still  loftier  height, 
tunnounted  by  the  image  of  @t.  John  the  Baptist,  the  presiding  saint* 
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^^B  was  erected  a  century  after  the  Cathedral,  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
^^kriptioos  of  the  Pisans*  The  interior  is  a  grand,  rich^  and  splendid 
^Bemple.  A  circle  of  eight  massive  columns  of  Bardinian  granite,  hewn 
^^foin  single  blocks,  riae  from  the  mosaic  pavement,  to  the  height  of 
perhmps  thirty  or  forty  feet*  Above  these,  sixteen  marble  pdlars,  dla- 
pcMed  in  double  ranges,  support  the  dome  apringing  from  their  capi- 
tals. The  front  ia  elevated  several  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  approach* 
ed  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  divided  into  Ove  com- 
piftmeots,  the  centraJ  one  being  large  atid  designed  for  adults,  and  the 
four  stnaller  ones  round  the  circumference  for  chiidrcn.  The  pulpit  or 
reading  de&k  rests  on  a  circlet  of  ten  granitic  columns,  and  its  pannels 
are  adorned  with  bas^relief^  portraying  the  leadinrr  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saviour,  Among  the  less  interesting  curiosities  of  the  building,  is 
an  unusually  perfect  eclio,  together  with  a  w  h  if  peri  ng  gallery,  1  held 
my  watch,  while  the  cicerone  strained  his  lungs,  and  found  the  rever- 
berations of  his  voice  to  be  d]«;tmctly  hcurd  for  ten  seconds* 

Tbe  Campo  Sanio^  or  Cemetery,  is  the  last,  though  in  no  respect 
the  least  of  this  celebrated  group  of  edi5ces.     It  is  a  long  parallelo- 
gnim,  situated  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  tlie  Cathedral,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  tlie  Baptistry,  which  range  nearly  in  a  right  line.     Tbe 
iikUyry  of  it  seems  to  be  briefly  as  follows.     In  one  of  the  crusades  to 
the  lioly  Land,  the  Fisan  galleys  brought  home  large  ({uantitios  of  tho 
QOfiiecrated  soil,  which  was  here  strewed  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and 
vbbh  is  said  to  possess  the  peculittr  properties  of  decomposing  bodies 
to  the  abort  space  of  forty-eight  hours  !     Round  this  deposit  of  holy 
earth,  thence  denominated  Campo  Santo,  or  sacred  Reld^  ranges  of 
white  marble  cloisters  were  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.     They  con- 
sist qI  beautiful  arcades,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  fifteen  or 
twetify  feet  ir*  lici^rht,  with  a  blind  wall  on  the  outer  side,  and  btcral 
windows,  or   more  properly  arches,  looking  inwardly  to  a  spacious 
court  open  at  top* 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  tbe  V^irgin,  and  a  Eroup  of  devotees, 
in  tbe  act  of  bending  the  knee  in  adoration,  among  whom  tbe  artittt  has 
lakcn  the  liberty  of  giving  himself  a  conspicuous  station.  1*he  clois- 
tcre  are  paied  entirely  with  tombstones,  consisting  of  white  marblo 
^lalis,  inscribed  with  alinosi  roods  of  epita|>h3.  Six  humlred  famibes 
of  the  Pisan  nobility  sleep  beneath,  besides  much  untitled  dust  ;  for 
the  cemetery  was  originally  the  only  one  in  the  city.  The  stuccoed 
walla  are  divided  into  comparlments,  and  covered  with  fresco  paint- 
ings nearly  coeval  with  the  ediiice  itself,  and  strongly  illuBtrative  of 
^kc history  tif  the  art.  Among  these  is  a  delinesrtion  of  Dante's  Hell, 
<o  which  devils  and  mortals  are  seen  sprawling  about  in  all  posaiblo 
attitudes.    Proud  piles  of  monutnental  marble,  sareophagi,  and  buerts. 
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together  with  Greek,  Roman,  Egry]>ljap,  and  Italian  arjtiquilics  crowd 
the  galleries,  reiideritig  llieni  iiol  less  a  school  for  arlists,  than  a  de- 
pository  of  the  dead.  In  this  respect  the  Campo  Santo  is  much  su- 
perior to  Westniinater  Abbey,  though  its  moral  associations  were  to 
us  far  less  iiiteresitjog. 

The  Archbishop's  Palace  and  other  stately  buildings,  front  upon  the 
square  of  the  Cathedral,  presenting  not  a  single  mean  object  to  de- 
tract from  its  grandeur.  En  the  vicinity  stands  the  cliurch  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  interior  of  which  daKzlea  the  eye  with  the  richness  and  bril- 
liancy of  its  embellishments.  Near  this  place,  our  guide  pointed  ont 
the  prison  of  Ugobno,  whose  confinement  and  starvation  by  the  aspi- 
ring Prelate  are  sung  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  Dante.  In  our  ram- 
bles over  F'isa,  we  called  at  several  other  churches.  The  floods  of  the 
Arno  on  one  occasion  produced  such  a  deluge,  that  tlie  inhabitants 
rode  to  the  High  Altar  of  8t«  Francis  in  boats,  floating  about  among 
the  pillars  of  its  aii^les. 

The  most  interesting  building,  next  to  those  above  described,  is  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  della  Sfiina,  so  called  from  a  tradition^  that  a  thorn 
from  the  crown  of  the  Saviour  ip  among  its  relics.  It  is  almost  another 
Santa  Casa,  so  tiny  and  light  that  it  might  apparently  have  been  borne 
hither  from  Palestine  or  some  other  oriental  clime,  by  less  potent  be- 
ings than  angeb.  Its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  forty  feet  in  Icngtli 
by  twenty  in  breadth,  one  story  high,  and  crowned  with  a  profusion  of 
Iittlc3  Gothic  piimacles.  The  pdlar?<  withoot  number  are  of  all  possi- 
ble orders  of  architecture.  Its  front  is  adorned  with  small  statues  of 
the  Saviour  and  his  twelve  Disciples,  nnd  scores  of  saints  perch  among 
the  turrets  above.  The  Madonna,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  pe- 
culiar virtues,  has  been  removed  and  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
situation,  over  the  arched  entrance  of  the  most  frequented  street  in  the 
city,  that  her  sphere  of  influence  might  be  enlarged.  This  unique 
and  fantastic  structure  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  striped  like  tlie 
Cathedral  at  Genoa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  buili  in  the  13th  century. 
Its  position,  upon  thelef\  bank  of  the  Arno,  standing  on  the  very  brink, 
and  insulated  from  all  other  buildings,  gives  jvrominenee  to  its  oddities. 
When  it  was  first  seen  across  the  river,  it  was  not  suspected  of  beinc 
a  church.  It  really  looks,  as  if  it  might  have  been  brought  in  a  Pisan 
galley,  ami  here  set  anhoro  as  the  most  convenient  landing  place, 

I  visited  the  large  Botanic  Garden,  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
University,  Its  compartments  arc  extensive,  and  ttderably  well  filled 
witll  exotics,  as  well  as  with  native  plants.  Artificial  mounts  have 
been  constructed,  and  clothed  with  evergreens,  which  add  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  eticlosure.  One  striking  peculiarity  arrested  my  atten- 
fion  I — the  alleys  are  all  paved  like  so  many  streets,  for  the  conve- 
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n^e  of  treading^  them  in  wet  weather      Such  tin  improvement  is  J 

lucli  more  contluclve  to  healti*  than  to  correct  taste.     It  destroys  in 
great  measure  the  rusticity  tk  d  beauty  of  tite  garden- 
As  to  the  University  itself,  once  so   celebrated,   and  which   still 
lasls  ©fits  scholars,  I  codd  not  learn  that  it  contains  anything  worth  ' 

ng  or  bearing,     li  has  declined  with  the  other  interests  of  the  « 

,  till  it  has  become  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  and  the  pro-  | 

ors  outnumber  the  students.     The  former  are  at  present  engaged  . 

a  'high  literary  quarrel,  respecting  the  construction  of  a  line  in 
ite,  whose  obscurities,  Uke  iho^e  of  Shakspcare,  probably  in  botli 
arising  from  blunders,  open  a  glorious  field  for  commentators. 
Teral  paper  shots,  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  have  already  been  ex- 
tged  ;  and  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  combatants  has  chal- 
his  antagonist  to  meet  hiuj  with  less  harmless  weapons. 
We  attended  the  theatre  one  evening — ^the  first  that  had  been  visited 
Italy*     The  buddiog  is  large  and  f  andsomely  finished,  in  the  style  of 
Opera  House,  with  four  tiers  of  boxes,  each  designed  to  accommodate 
persons.     Gilded  galleries,  frescos,  and  chandeliers  rendered  the 
ffoeil   rather  brilliant.     The  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations 
were  respectable.     Altliough  the  piece  for  the  evening  was  comic 
and  full  of  action,  the  slow,  indolent  movements  of  the   performers, 
tnd  the  measured  pomp  of  the  language  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  brisk,  bustling,  sprightly  g<»iture  and  rapid  articulation  of  the 
French      An  excellent  orchestra  constknted  the  most  agreeable  part 
of  the  entertainment.     The  audience  was  m/t  numerous,  and  by  no 
means  orderly.     Even  in  the  lowest  theatres  in  France,  every  speeta* 
Ux  is  silent^  and  intent  on  the  spectacle,  whatever  it  may  be.     But 
here,  a  majority  of  the  house  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  play,  and 
were  engaged  in  loud  conversation. 

One  day  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Leghorn,  fourteen  miles 
from  Pisa,  in  a  southerly  direction.  We  left  early  on  the  morning  of 
tlie  twelfth,  in  company  with  our  friends  from  New-York,  and  accom- 
plished the  ride  in  about  two  hours.  The  road  runs  nearly  the  whole 
wiy  over  a  low,  unbroken  plain,  of  moderate  fertility,  sprinkJed  with 
*  few  mean  villages  and  houses,  sometimes  skirted  with  a  grove  of 
piaefl,  but  generally  devoid  of  interest^  and  leaving  us  to  draw  upon 
our  dassical  resources  for  amusement.     A  canal  connects  Pisa  with 

I  Leghorn,  and  most  of  the  heavy  goods  from  Florence  and  the  Vale  of 
ilie  Arno  pass  through  this  channel.     It  was  made  at  little  expense 
and  is  of  great  practical  utihty. 
Leghorn  makes  no  show  at  a  distance^  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
do^SDot  appear  to  much  advantage  from  any  point  of  view.     It  stands 
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low,  OD  ground  in  a  great  measure  artificially  made  ;  and  the  first  oli- 
Jects  which  strike  the  traveller  on  his  approach  to  it^  are  the  stagnant 
moata  and  canals  surround  in  gf  the  walls,  and  setting  up  into  the  heart 
of  the  town.  Yet  I  could  not  learn  that  these  sluggish  waters, 
choked  with  every  species  of  filth,  and  mantling  with  corruption,  pro- 
duce disease,  or  that  tbe  inhabitants  even  in  I  he  heats  of  summer  are 
subject  to  epidemics.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  Florentines  and  strangers 
from  other  parts  of  Italy  resort  hither  in  the  hot  montlis,  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  sea-bathing,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

Leghorn  is  in  all  respects  the  very  reverse  of  Pisa,  and  in  tbe  sud- 
den transition  from  the  deserted,  desolate,  silent  streets  of  the  one,  to 
the  active,  busy,  hustlinj^,  noisy  crowds  of  the  other,  the  eflect  was  pe* 
culiarly  striking.  The  former  is  a  modern  and  emphatically  a  com- 
raercial  town,  with  no  antiquities,  little  architectural  beauty  beyond 
that  of  utUity,  and  few  works  of  art.  It  has  sprung  up  in  modern 
tiroes,  and  doubled  its  population  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  amounting  now  to  about  6Q,000,  within  a  circuit  of 
two  miles!  Pisa  has  been  ruined,  and  Leghorn  made  by  a  subjuga- 
tion to  the  Tuscan  government.  Anterior  to  this  period,  the  latter 
was  an  insignificant,  dirty  village,  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  hidden  among 
the  weeds  of  the  shore.  The  Medicean  family  laid  tlie  foundations  of 
its  prosperity^  and  its  own  innate  rigour  has  continued  the  impulse, 
till  it  has  become  the  only  port  of  any  importance  in  Tuscany,  and 
the  greatest  mart  in  Italy, 

The  streets  of  Leghofii  are  generally  regular  and  well  paved,  most 
of  them  wide  and  convenient,  and  a  few  of  them  handsome.  They 
nearly  all  converge  and  open  into  a  public  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  containing  an  area  of  perhaps  five  acres,  lined  with  ranges  of 
stately  buiidings!  on  both  sides,  with  a  palace  at  one  end  and  a  showy 
church  at  tlie  other.  This  is  the  fashionable  promenade*  It  is  sur* 
rounded  with  side-walks,  but  has  no  trees,  no  arcades — notliing  save 
the  wide  awnings  spread  before  the  doors,  to  shield  the  passenger 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  street  leading  from  this  area  to 
the  port  is  the  centre  of  business  and  the  thoroughfare  of  the  town. 
It  is  lined  with  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  ah  deseriptiona,  at 
the  doors  and  windows  of  which  the  wares  are  fanciftjlly  displayed. 
As  Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  foreign  goods  are  here  sold  Hfiven  or  twenty 
|>er  cent,  phea per  than  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  Immense  quantities 
are  purchased  and  smuggled  by  individuals  for  tbe  annual  consump* 
tion  of  their  families,  and  sometimes  for  purposes  of  speculation.  It 
J8  no  uncommon  thing  for  Florentine  ladies  to  come  hither  (a  dia- 
lance  of  60  miles)  to  do  tlieir  shopping  ;  and  the  carriage  of  one  of 
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nobility  was  not  long'  since  sent  to  the  Dogana^  (which  may  be 
literalJy  translated  to  the  dog&,)  tor  being  found  filled  with  cofitrabanti 
irticles.  The  market  is  flooded  with  French  and  English  goods. 
Pareelain  from  Sevres,  fancy  articles  from  Paris,  the  wares  of  Bir- 
mingban),  and  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield,  attract  your  eye  at  every  step.  I 

Even  our  own  country  contrives  to  da  its  «hare.  No  Italian  thinks  of 
coming  to  Leghorn,  without  returning  home  with  his  hat  full  of  Amp-  \ 

rican  cigars.  i 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Royal  Oak,  the  rendezvous  of  most  of  | 

countrymen  who  visit   Leghorn,  we  made  our  way  through  the  , 

inuliitude  to  the  Port,  which  is  more  interesting  to  the  stranger  than 
iay  other  part  of  the  town.     A  strong  barrier  iiurrotmds  the  harbour,  i 

iad  the  main  street  opens  through  a  higli,  narrow  arch,  where  the 
rush  of  the  crowds  like  a  torrent  contracted  by  lateral  rocks,  is  inces- 
«nt,  and  often  dangerous      Carriages,  hackney-coaches,  carts,  wheel- 
barrows* and  all  the  apparatus  of  commerce,  pour  through  tliis  pas-  | 
sage,  and  leave  no  protection  to  the  pedestrian. 

The  first  object  which  arrested  our  attention  on  reaching  the  quay, 
was  a  conspicuous  pile  of  monumental  marble,  consisting  of  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Ferdinand  L  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  four  bronze 
slaves  in  chains  at  his  feet,  surrounding  the  pedestal !     The  work  is  ' 

eiecuted  in  a  maijtcrly  style,  but  tiie  design  is  absolutely  repulsive — 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  monument  to  Nebon,  in  the  Exchange  at 
Liverpool,   to  which   it  bears  a  striking   resemblance.     Petly  sove-  { 

reignty  is  here  clothed  in  its  most  revolting  attributes.  The  expres* 
»ife  faces,  the  piteous,  upliiled  eyes,  the  manacled  limbs  of  the  cap- 
tives, meet  only  with  a  frown  from  the  unrelenting  brow  of  the  vic- 
tor ;  and  from  almost  the  only  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  worth  looking 
it  in  the  town,  the  spectator  turns  away  with  disgust.  Were  I  Go- 
vernor of  Leghorn,  this  monument  should  at  least  be  deposilod  in 
some  old  museum,  and  removed  from  public  view,  in  the  lirst  twenty- 
four  hours  after  my  accession.  But  perhaps  it  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate wholesome  lessons  of  the  relations  which  must  exist  between 
the  Grand  Duko  and  his  subjects,  or  in  other  words,  betw^een  the 
toaster  and  his  slaves  ! 
At  tlie  dock  we  took  one  of  the  hundred  row-boats,  furnished  with 
.  carpets  and  awnings,  always  in  readiness,  with  an  importunate  gang 
L^  of  watermen  resting  upon  their  oars,  and  made  an  aquatic  excursion, 
^^  CKiciipying  two  or  three  hours.  The  inner  harbour,  or  rather  basin, 
^1  is  separated  from  the  outer  by  a  mo!e,  covered  with  a  block  of  ware- 
^H  bouses,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  substantial  quays-     It  is  nar-  , 

^P  tow  and  crowded  with  vessels.     A  bridge  at  one  point,  and  a  ferry- 
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boat  at  anotlicr,  t^onnecl  the  insulated  buildings  mlh  the  town.  There 
are  now  lyiug  at  lliis  basin  two  ships  of  war  ;  one  lor  tlie  Greeks,  and 
the  other  for  the  Turks,  deylined  probably  to  meet  liercafler  in  action 
upon  the  ocean.  The  la  Iter  is  now  upon  the  stocks,  a  monstrous  half 
finblied  hulk.  Trade  is  not  always  very  scrupulous,  as  to  what  cause 
it  may  promote,  so  that  it  is  lucrative ;  though  the  Florcnline  con- 
tractor for  this  ship  with  the  Turkisli  government  may  perhaps  assem- 
ble  once  a  month  with  his  countrymen  to  make  speeches,  and  adopt 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Similar  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into  at  Marseilles,  under  the  sanction  of  the  French  government. 

The  port  of  Leghorn  is  connected  with  the  basin  by  a  narrow  pass, 
just  wide  enough  for  one  large  vessel,  and  generally  cliokcd  with 
boats.  It  is  closed  from  sunset  till  sunrise t  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
€nter  during  the  night.  The  object  of  such  a  vexatious  regulation  is 
scarcely  discoverable,  nnless  it  has  some  connexion  with  the  quaran- 
tine. Even  boats  that  are  out  on  commercial  business  with  foreign 
vessels,  must  hurry  home  at  night-fall,  like  a  dissipated  rake,  lest  the 
gates  be  barred  against  them* 

The  outer  harbour  is  spacious,  but  neither  deep  nor  safe.  It  is 
almost  entirely  artificial,  encircled  on  all  sides,  save  one,  by  moles  and 
quays.  Tremendous  and  rude  ledges  have  been  thrown  together  next 
to  the  sea,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Some  gf 
these  masses  of  rock  are  so  enormous,  and  have  so  much  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  in  *i(u,  that  we  could  hardly  beheve  tliey  had  not  been 
|>lanted  here  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  The  principal  mole  has 
a  handsome  superstructure,  behind  which  the  vessels  ride  at  anchor. 
But  all  these  defences  against  the  elements  are  not  sufficient  to  render 
llie  port  secure,  and  ships  arc  often  dismasted  by  squalls,  while  moor- 
ed under  the  lee  of  the  mole.  The  quarantine  ground  is  still  worse, 
being  in  the  open  roads,  exposed  to  all  the  storms,  which  at  certain 
seasons  lash  the  coast. 

71ie  quantity  of  shipping  in  the  harbour  did  not  equal  my  expecta- 
tions, though  allowance  must  be  made  for  tiie  stagnation  of  commerce 
during  the  last  year,  and  perhaps  tor  the  time  of  our  visit.  Vessels, 
like  birds  of  passage,  are  generally  periodical  in  their  migrations  ;  and 
none  of  the  Indianien  had  yet  arrived.  British  ships  were  numerous. 
In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of  Leghorn  is  done  by  English 
and  Scotch  merchants.  They  receive  nearly  all  the  consignments  of 
our  countrymen*  Only  one  American  could  be  found  in  port^a  brig 
from  Boston.  Her  crew  seemed  surprised  to  be  hailed  from  a  boat 
in  the  yankee  dialect.  The  boatmen  took  us  alongside  the  family 
yacht,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baring,  the  London  banker.     She  h  one  of 
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the  prettiest  tnoilds  I  iiavc  ever  seen  ;    nctit,  iasly,  and  willioiit  any 

superfluity  of  ornamont.  Her  form  is  ligfit,  and  slie  sils  like  a  duck 
ftipan  the  water.     Onc«  a  year,  llie  proprietor  and  his  family  make  a 

rip  alon^  the  classic  shores  of  the   Mediterranean^  toiieliing  at  Na- 
"ples,  Palermo,  Malta,  and  other  ports.     Money   made  by  banking 
might  be  expended  in  a  much  more  irrational  manner. 

Having  examined  the  harbour  and  shipping,  wo  extended  our  ex- 

rtursion  without  the  mole  to  the  Light-House,  standing  upon  a  rocky 

islet,  also  artificially  made.     The  lanlern  is  poised  upon  a  substantial 

tower,  perhaps  150  (eet  above  the  waves.     In  our  loitsomo  ai^eent, 

two  or  tijree  families  of  females  were  observed,  in  apartments  not  un- 

c»infortable,  but  at  a  fearful  elevation.     Some  of  them  bad   pretty 
[Italian  faces,  wreathed  with  smiles,  and  looked  like  imprisoned  beauty. 
If  a  Sappho  should  chance  to  be  of  iho  numl)cr,  she  might  find  both 
fihe  rock  and  the  wave  at  her  own  window. 

The  lantern  is  furnished  with  a  good  telescope,  and  in  clear  weather, 
Fttfie  island  of  Elba,  as  well  aa  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  may  be  dis- 
[tinctly  seen.  But  unfortunately  the  horizon  was  hazy,  and  these 
fiBlands  were  not  visible.  We  however  had  a  cliarmini^  view  of  iJie 
[two  small  islands  oflTthe  coast ;  of  Monte  Nero,  and  its  white  villages  to 
[the  south  ;  the  long  line  of  green  shores  to  the  north,  with  the  Apcn- 

linea  beyond  ;  and  the  harbour  and  town  spreading  beneath  us.  A 
Mtstmct  survey  of  these  objects  amply  remunerated  our  toils,  and  con- 
|«oled  us  under  the  disappointment  of  not  catching  a  distant  glanco  at 
[the  sea-girt  birth-place  and  prison  of  Napoleon. 

On  our  return  from  this  excursion,  wo  visited  the  Jews*  Synagogue^ 
[vhich  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
[or  indeed  in  the  world.  About  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leg- 
ilom  are  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Israel,  They  here  enjoy  more  free- 
'dom,  or  in  other  words,  experience  le^as  oppression,  than  in  any  other 

of  the  Italian  cities.  Many  of  them  have  accumulated  fortunes,  and 
I  Kberally  contributed  to  embellish  their  sanctuary,  where  they  all  wor- 
'  ship  the  Gml  of  their  Fathers.  Tlie  edifice  is  two  stories  high,  with- 
I  out  much  external  show,  and  situated  on  one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  in 

town.  But  the  interior  is  both  rich  and  splendid,  with  bhnd  galleries 
f  for  the  accommodation  of  the  female  part  of  the  audience,  and  a  apa« 

cious  area  below  for  the  men.     The  reading-desk  rises  in  the  centre, 

and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  depository  of  the  book  of  the  law  and  tho 

sacred  symbols,  is  a  superb  shrine,  erected  atone  end  against  the  wall. 

All  tlie  ornaments  are  of  massive  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 

There  are  no  less  than  thr(*€  thottsand  lamps,  and  the  flood  of  light, 

potiring  upon  ^o  many  brilliant  decorations,  is  saiit  to  be  on  some  of 
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the  great  festivals  almost  insuperable.  Select  passages  from  the  scrip- 
tures, in  the  Hebraic  character,  cover  the  waUs.  The  Grand  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Tuscany  not  long  since  paid  the  Synagogue  a  visit, 
and  the  congregation  in  return  presented  the  latter  with  a  gorgeous 
dress,  sparkling  with  the  gems  of  the  East  Several  natives  of  Jeru- 
salem, Judea,  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  are  here 
gathered  together,  and  find  a  quiet  asylum. 

Our  visit  to  the  Protestant  burying-ground  was  to  me  extremely  in- 
teresting, fond  as  I  am  ot  brooding  over  cemeteries  and  reading  epi- 
taphs. In  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  linger 
round  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  than  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the 
living.  This  grave-yard,  according  to  my  taste,  is  worth  a  hundred  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  In  the  latter,  the  hand  of  art  alone  is  visi- 
ble ;  in  the  former,  nature  and  art  are  charmingly  blended.  The  en- 
closure is  small,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  the  sacred 
repose  of  the  tomb  is  undisturbed  by  the  din  and  levity  of  the  streets. 
A  neat  iron  railing,  supported  by  stone  pillars,  encircles  the  area, 
fringed  on  all  sides  by  rows  of  cypress,  and  the  whole  beautifuUy  sha- 
ded by  weeping  willows,  which  hang  their  long  rich  tresses  over  the 
white  marble  monuments.  There  is  almost  thought— certainly  senti- 
ment in  this  tree,  the  very  image  of  which  is  melancholy  and  sepul- 
chral above  all  others.  The  sod  is  perfectly  green  and  enamelled  with 
flowers,  among  which  the  wild  poppy  is  conspicuous,  rearing  its  crim- 
son petals  above  the  rank  grass,  and  by  a  sort  of  heedless  gaiety  stri- 
king the  mind  by  contrast ;  as  the  most  cheerful  music  sometimes  only 
serves  to  sadden  the  feelings. 

The  monuments  taken  collectively,  are  the  handsomest  and  in  the 
best  taste  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  of  fine  statuary  marble,  uni- 
formly chaste  in  design,  and  executed  with  all  the  exactness  of  the 
Italian  chisel.  Their  dates  reach  as  far  back  as  the  year  1 746,  when  the 
cemetery  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Bateman,  an  Englishman,  who  mu- 
nificently gave  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  the  ground,  and  defi'ay  the 
expenses  of  the  enclosure.  Among  the  most  beautiful  monuments, 
is  one  to  the  memory  of  captain  Gamble,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  died  at  Pisa  in  1818.  It  is  of  the  purest  Carrara  marble,  and 
consists  of  a  square  pedestal  surrounded  with  four  eagles,  above  which 
rises  a  fluted  column,  surmounted  by  an  urn  and  girt  with  a  cincture 
of  stars.  Those  in  memory  of  captain  M^Knight,  of  the  United 
States  Marines;  Miss  Bowdoin,  and  Mr.  Reed,  of  Boston;  Mr. 
Seton,  and  Mr.  PoUok,  of  New- York ;  Mr.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut ; 
Mr.  De  Bull,  of  Baltimore ;  and  two  Midshipmen  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  are  all  beautiful.    The  tombs  of  the  English,  Irish  and  Scotch 
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are  extremely  numerous ;  but  none  of  them  are  very  remarkable  or 
interesting  to  a  stranger,  except  that  of  Dr.  Smollett,  the  immortal 
historian,  novelist  and  poet.  His  monument  is  a  plain  pyramid,  rising 
on  a  square  pedestal,  inscribed  merely  with  the  date  of  his  death  at 
Leghorn,  his  age,  and  his  country.  He  could  scarcely  have  selected 
a  more  rural  and  quiet  spot  for  bis  grave,  even  upon  the  banks  of  his 
native  Leven,  whose  praises  he  has  so  sweetly  sung. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  France  were  so  kind  as  to  give  us  several  let- 
ters to  Leghorn  ;  but  our  stay  was  so  short,  and  our  anxiety  to  reach  the 
South  of  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  summer  was  so  great,  that  none 
of  them  were  delivered.  We  had  not  even  time  in  this  short  visit,  to 
pay  our  respectfl  to  the  veteran  American  Consul,  the  correspondent 
and  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  has  been  here  many  years,  and  if 
reports  be  true,  has  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  After  dining  com- 
fortably at  the  Royal  Oak,  we  returned  to  Pisa  on  the  same  evening, 
highly  gratified  with  the  incidwts  and  pleasures  of  the  excursion. 
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LETTER  LII. 

VALE  OF  THE  AHNO— ARRIVAL  AT  FtOREKCE SKETm  OF  THE   CITY— 

EXTERNAL  APPEAR A^'C£—HRllKi CS— CATH EDRAL^ — UATTI^TKY— <:A3I- 
PAIVIIE. 

Aprils  1826, 

At  Pisa  a  coach  was  chartered  to  take  us  to  Florence,  with  the  express 
condition  of  furtjisliing  a  relay  of  horses  midway,  to  relieve  us  from 
the  necessity  of  resting  two  or  three  hours  at  some  unimportant  village 
or  dirty  hotel  ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 4th  instant,  we  set 
out  for  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  under  the  auspices  of  a  bright  and 
charming  day.  The  distance  is  about  fifty  Englisli  miles,  in  an  east- 
ern direction,  and  the  journey  was  accomphshed  in  nine  hours,  giving 
us  ample  lime  to  examine  the  little  which  is  to  be  seen  between  tlic 
two  places.  An  excellent  road,  sometimes  hilly,  but  always  smooth, 
pursues  llie  left  bank  of  the  Arno  the  whole  way,  often  on  the  very 
margin,  and  seldom  out  of  sight  of  the  river.  A  classic  stream  of  so 
much  celebrity  was  a  welcome  companion,  and  its  banks  were  survey- 
ed with  an  attention  proportioned  to  tlieir  fame. 

The  outlines  of  the  Vale  of  tiie  Arno  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader 
in  few  words.  On  leaving  Pisa,  or  more  properly  Lucca,  the  Apen- 
nines make  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  Adriatic,  receding  from  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Italy,  and  their  declivities  sinking  into  swells  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  loftier  peaks  in  the  chain,  stilt  covered  with  snow%  arc 
seen  in  the  distance,  rising  in  a  long  line  round  the  head  of  the  vale, 
and  behind  the  green  slopes,  which  form  the  fore-ground  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  none  of  the  hills  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
Jmight ;  and  on  both  sides,  the  tbrmation  is  the  same,  consisting  of 
chalky  limestone  and  argillaceous  slate,  imperfectly  shaded  with  ver- 
dure. Plantations  of  olives  occupy  the  bases,  and  above  these  rise 
groves  of  fir,  chestnut,  and  pine,  generally  of  a  dwarfish  growth  to- 
wards the  summits. 

The  Arno  itself,  like  almost  every  river  we  have  yet  seen  in  Italy, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  torrent,  forming  little  else  than  a  chan- 
nel for  the  floods,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  at  certain  seasons. 
It  may  be  considered  as  an  extremely  sensitive  hydrometer,  swelling 
with  every  shower,  and  shrinking  almost  to  a  rill  during  a  drought. 
Its  bed  is  two  or  three  times  the  breadth  of  its  ordinary  current,  expo- 
sing to  view  long  tracts  of  naked  gravel,  washed  down  from  the  liills, 
and  presenting  a  picture  of  perfect  desolation.     Here  no  plants  nor 
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Howers,  as  on  some  of  our  streams^  skirt  tlic  very  brink,  deriving  m\- 
tjiiiieDt  from  a  rich  animal  deposit,  playing  as  it  were  with  the  identic 
current,  and  lianging  enamoured  over  ila  glassy  surface.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Arno  scourges  a  hundred  times  a  year  whatever  falls  witliin 
its  reach,  piling  still  higher  its  wastes  of  sands.  In  many  places  dikes 
are  thrown  up,  to  confine  its  floods  within  due  liinitB.  Neither  the 
complexion  of  the  hurried,  turbid  waters,  nor  the  aspect  of  the  mi^- 
dbapen  boats  by  which  they  are  navigated,  aObrds  tnuch  relief  to  the 
eye,  and  the  stream  itself  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  being  picturesque 
or  interesting* 

But  the  secondary  banks,  spreading  from  the  shores  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  arc  rich,  green,  and  beautiful.  The  vale  is  often  several 
miles  in  widlli,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated,  as  well  aj*of  the 
roost  productive  in  the  world.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  no  soil,  how- 
ever manured  and  tilled,  could  support  the  exuberance  of  foliage  some- 
times  found  along  the  road.  The  ground  ia  laid  out  in  small  squares, 
or  parallelograms,  bordered  with  thick  rows  of  elms,  mulberries,  or 
poplars,  with  heavy  vines  hanging  in  luxuriant  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree.  These  plantations  are  so  dense  over  the  whole  landscape,  as  to 
onsiitute  a  perfect  forest,  through  which  the  eye  can  penetrate  but  a 
orl  distance,  till  from  some  enttncncc  it  stretches  over  wide  tracts  of 
atted  verdure. 

The  beds  opening  between  tlie  lines  of  trees,  and  cultivated  with 

i  much  precision  as  an  ordinary  garden,  are  sown  with  flax,  wheat, 

|r»n,  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions,  one  crop  succeeding  another 

Kn  rapid  succession,  and  indeed  often  seen  mingled  together  in  the  same 

-field.     AU  the  tillage  is  done  by  manual  labour,  and  the  mode  is  very 

I  similar  to  that  described  in  my  notice  of  Lucca,     But  exact  as  this 

culture  now  is,  it  might  evidently  be  much  improved,  by  adopting  thif 

Trench  mode  of  cultivating  tlic  vine,  and  by  removing  the  trees,  which 

esh&ust  the  soO  ;  though  this  would   make  serious  innovations  upon 

the  beauty  of  the  landscape.     Flax  is  a  stajjle  article  in  all  this  part 

of  Italy.     Females  are  seen  along  the  roads,  with  the  distafl"  stuck  m 

tbdt  at  the  left  side,  twirling  the  spool  danghng  below,  and  spinning 

as  they  walk,  or  while  engaged  in  watching  tlieir  flocks.     Fields  of 

liw  raw  material,  hanging  its  blue  blossoms,  by  the  side  of  patches  of 

wheat  full  in  the  ear,  and  beneath  vines  shooting  tlieir  tendrils  from 

l>r!tDch  to  brancfi,  presented  novel  scenery  for  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Vale  of  the  Arno  is  as  populous,  as  it  i»  productive,  though  the 
hornet  are  so  constructed  and  situated,  as  to  add  nothing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  except  when  seen  at  a  distance.  Here  are  no  neat 
^Jllle  cottages,  sprinkled  over  the  fields,  half  concealed  by  foliage,  and 
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wreathed  with  flowers^  as  in  some  parta  of  Englajid*  What  relief  and 
what  an  additional  charm  would  such  lodges,  peeping^  from  among  the 
trees,  and  overshadowed  by  the  vine,  furnish  in  this  hot  climate !  But 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  of  Italy  eeeni  to  have  no  taste  for 
retirement  and  a  rural  life.  Even  the  peasantry  are  fond  of  herding 
together  in  crowded,  dirty  towns,  and  often  walk  several  miles  to  their 
daily  labours.  I'his  circumstance,  tof^cther  with  the  paucity  of  anirnals 
both  domesticated  and  wild,  renders  the  Italian  landscape  extremely 
inanimate,  in  comparison  eithor  with  our  own,  or  that  of  Great  Britain. 
No  chiklrcn  are  seen  frolic  king  at  cottage  doora  ;  no  cattle  are  heard 
to  low  in  their  pastures ;  and  the  rustic  laugh,  afler  the  toils  of  the  daj^ 
never  gives  cheerfulness  to  the  fields  At  evening  the  country  is  as 
solitary  as  the  desert.  The  labourers  retire  to  their  villages,  shutting 
themselves  up  within  high  walls,  confined  streets,  and  cheerless  houses. 

We  passed  something  like  a  dozen  of  these  populous  villages  be- 
tween Pisa  and  Florence,  scattered  at  distant  intervals  along  the  road* 
When  occupying  erninenres,  they  appear  remarkably  well  at  a  distance, 
OS  the  buildings  are  generally  white,  and  contrast  finely  \nth  the  green 
slopes  on  which  they  are  seated,  often  exhibiting  a  hberal  share  of 
domes  and  pinnacles.  But  the  moment  you  enter  the  gates,  the  charm 
vanishes.  Though  the  pavements  are  uniformly  good,  the  streets  are 
dark  and  narrow,  lined  with  houses  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar, 
with  stuccoed  walls,  and  often  without  window  eaehes,  giving  tbem  an 
unfinished  and  gloomy  appearance.  1  have  not  yet  seen  a  vdiage  in 
Italy,  which  may  not  be  considered  a  prison,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  New- England  and  the  Middle  States.  The  traveller  dreads  to  enter, 
and  rejoices  when  he  again  breathes  a  free  air. 

The  Tuscan  peasantry  have  perhaps  justly  been  ranked  among  the 
better  portions  of  the  population  of  Italy.  So  far  as  my  observation 
has  extended,  they  are  generally  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal  in 
their  habits,  cultivating  their  lands  with  neatness,  and  pursuing  their 
respective  occupations  with  assiduity.  But  to  this  remark  there  are 
many  exceptions,  and  there  is  certainly  among  them  a  great  deal  of 
poverty.  Our  coach  was  pursued  by  beggars  half  of  the  way  between 
Pisa  and  Florence.  This  may  probably  be  in  part  owing  to  an  over* 
stocked  population,  but  still  more  to  a  bad  government  and  worse  re- 
ligion. In  the  age  of  the  Republic,  Tuscany  supported  twice  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  within  the  same  territory.  Swarms  of  mendicants 
arc  now  seen,  either  from  a  want  of  employment,  or  a  want  of  inclina' 
lion.  The  pictures  of  rural  industry  along  Ihc  road  were,  however, 
often  striking  and  agreeable,  particularly  among  the  females,  who  were 
busy  in  weeding  their  fields,  training  their  vines,  and  braiding  their 
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In  die  latter  employment  thousands  are  engaged.  Tiic 
rb  are  celebrated  for  their  personal  &ccoiiipUshments.  Many 
of  ihi^m  have  pretty  faces,  and  a  sraall  fur  hat,  often  poised  on  one 
«de  of  the  head,  with  red  bodices  tig^htly  laced,  pves  them  an  air  of 
■oochmlance  and  archness*  From  costume  ns  well  as  from  a  g^eneral 
blance  of  character,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  of  Grecian 
ifi.  ft  is  certain  that  the  Etrurians  were  a  powerful  and  compara- 
lively  a  civihs&ed  people,  acquainted  with  letters  and  the  arts,  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome ;  and  many  of  the  improvement!!  of  the  latter 
vere  borrowed  from  the  former. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  the  Vale  of  llie  Aroo  becomes  wide, 
and  the  river  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  wcet,  parsing  near  the  base  of 
the  hills  on  the  lefi  bank,  and  leaving  a  broad  basin  on  the  opposite 
by  gentle  slopes  to  the  heights  of  the  Apennines.     The 
lery  is  here  in  the  higheat  degree  rich  and  picturesque.     Numerous 
ite  villages,  and  villas  of  the  Florentine  nobility,  are  seated  upon 
the  acclivities,  swelling  stage  above  stage ^  and  beautifully  shaded  with 
jbliage  of  a  luxuriant  growth  and  deep  verdure.     Italian  ^enery,  like 
1  ipleodid  painting,  seems  to  be  made  purposely  for  show  ;  and  to  ap- 
pear to  advantage  it  must  be  seen  under  a  lavourable  hght,  and  at  a 
proper  distance.     Its  strong  lights  and  shades  ofien  produce  a  fine 
coup  d'cEil,  but  its  lines  will  not  bear  o  close  inspection.     In  running 
down  one  of  these  showy  villas,  and  in  attempting  to  seize  the  elements 
of  the  picture,  1  was  oflen  reminded  of  the  rustic  in  cliase  of  a  rain- 
bow.    The  bright  illusion  vanishes  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  the  tra* 
veUer  is  left  to  wonder,  how  coarse  stwcco  walls,  gardens  and  ever- 
ffoens  shorn  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  weatherbeaten  statues  codd  by 
\j  possible  combination  thus  allure  and  <leceive  his  eye.     If  any  of 
Biy  readers  have  ever  admired  the  splendour  of  dramatic  scenes,  and 
thea  gone  behind  itie  curtain  among  the  rouged  t&ces,  tinsel  dresses,  and 
rode  machinery,  which  produced  the  stage  effect,  they  will  be  able  to 
eoniprehend  my  meaning.     Give  England  the  skies  of  Italy,  and  the 
hodieape  of  the  former  would  transcend  that  of  the  latter  ;  and  take 
ilofii,  woo<ls,  waters,  and  all,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aaying,  that  the 
villey  of  the  Mohawk,  ilie  Connecticut,  or  the  Merrimac  surpasses 
the  far-famed  Vale  of  the  Arno. 

Pantng  the  long  Faubourg,  which  extends  several  miles  on  the  road 
tewirds  Pisa,  we  reached  the  gates  of  Florence  at  about  3  o'^clock  in 
^e  aHemoon.  The  city  stands  so  low,  and  the  walls  are  so  high,  that 
the  environs  and  a  few  of  the  more  elevated  towers  only  can  be  seen 
in  tppToaching  on  this  side.  A  stately  and  handsome  arch  forms  an 
entrance  through  the  massive  ramparts,  which  are  so  thick  and  strong 
VOL  n,  I  a 
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as  to  appear  impregnable.  The  portals  arc  guarded  by  a  squa<3  of 
soldiers,  custom-house  officers,  and  placemen  of  a  subordinate  rank, 
who  gave  us  as  much  trouble  as  possible.  After  examining  our  pass- 
ports, and  inquiring  if  our  trunks  contained  any  contraband  articles, 
one  of  them  opened  the  coach  door,  and  intimated  in  an  ujider-lone, 
that  by  the  payment  of  a  liberal  fee  our  luggage  might  be  exempted 
from  inspection.  As  we  were  in  no  particular  haste,  entertained  no 
fears  of  an  examination,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to  yield  to  extortion, 
euch  terms  were  promptly  rejected.  The  officer  was  evidently  irrita- 
ted by  the  refusal,  and  determined  to  render  the  search  as  vexatious  as 
he  could*  He  made  us  leave  the  carriage,  while  he  examined  the 
boxes  and  packets.  Our  trunks  were  opened,  and  their  contents  un- 
derwent a  minute  inspection,  some  of  them  being  strewed  upon  the 
ground,  A  friend  at  Marseilles  had  given  me  a  paper  or  two  of**'  Lo- 
rillard's  particular,*'  just  enough  to  frighten  away  the  moths  of  Italy. 
Upon  this  tlie  officer  pounced  with  avidity,  snapped  the  resinous  seal, 
tried  to  make  out  the  black -letter  label,  and  inspected  the  article  with 
as  much  caution  as  he  would  so  much  fulminating  powder. 

Natives  of  the  country  appeared  to  fare  no  better  than  ourselves. 
During  a  delay  of  something  more  than  half  an  hour,  it  was  amusing 
to  see  others  undergoing  a  search  in  the  hands  of  these  harpies.  Among 
the  rest  an  old  market  woman  driving  her  donkey  and  smalt  cart  filled 
with  vegetables,  was  brought  to  at  the  gate,  and  tlie  contents  of  the 
vehicle  emptied  upon  the  pavement.  In  cases  wliere  the  load  cannot 
be  taken  out,  the  officers  use  an  iron  rod  for  probing  the  contents  of 
casks  and  chests,  I  have  treqwently  seen  the  panniers  and  wallets  of 
the  peasantry  subjected  to  these  odious  restrictions.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, such  extreme  caution  may  be  in  some  measure  justiBable,  parti- 
cularly at  this  gate  w  hich  leads  to  Leghorn,  by  the  constant  practice  of 
smuggling.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  vexation  generally  falls 
upon  those,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  while  such  as  possess  a  silver 
key  enjoy  a  ready  ingress  or  egress.  Many  of  the  higher  classes  pro- 
cure from  the  government  a  permit  to  pass  without  delay  oi'  examina- 
tion.  This  privilege  is  often  abused,  in  some  instances  to  an  extent 
which  compels  the  revenue  officers  to  interfere,  as  was  mentioned  in 
my  notice  of  Leghorn. 

At  about  4  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  Florence, 
and  comfortably  settled  for  a  week  at  the  Locanda  d' InghUtcrra^ 
where  our  New-York  friends  had  taken  lodginp  the  day  previous,  and 
invited  us  to  join  in  tlie  fellowship  of  the  table.  This  hotel  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  it  is  kept  by  Schneider^ 
a  German  emigrant,  who  has  realized  from  its  profits  a  princely  fortune. 
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His  son  has  lately  clandestinely  married  the  daughter  of  the  Governor 
of  Leghorn Y  and  mine  host  on  the  Arno,  by  way  of  showing  that  a  run- 
ftwajr  match  would  not  dishonour  a  sprig  of  Italian  nobihty,  gave  :i 
marriage  portion  of  ^200,000,  together  with  a  Florentine  palace,  a 
splendid  carnage,  and  other  outfits.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  entcrpri* 
siog  aid  German  continues  to  levy  his  conlribuliong  ypon  the  traveller, 
fijf  vrbich  perhapa  the  latter  receives  an  equivale  it  in  neatness  and 
comfort*  The  palace,  (for  so  it  may  justly  be  styled,)  h  beautifully 
situated  on  the  icii  bank  of  the  Arno  ;  in  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the 
city.  Spiral  thghtd  of  marble  steps,  guarded  by  handsome  copies  of 
Egyptian  and  Roman  antiques,  lead  to  the  chambers  ;  and  the  terraces 
of  the  spacious  court  are  crowded  with  statyes,*  intermingled  with 
dom^rtic  plants.  The  accommodations  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  exterior  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  such  a  hotel  is  constantly 
fuU. 

Our  first  glance  at  Florence  was  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and 
rifid  impression.  After  winding  through  some  of  the  more  obscure 
stieetB,  we  emerged  Huddenly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno^  lined  on 
both  sides  by  ranges  of  palaces,  connected  by  four  stately  bridges,  and 
exhibiting  a  partial  view  of  the  towers  and  domes  on  tlie  opposite 
shore,  as  well  as  of  the  green  swells  of  the  Apennines  beyond,  gilded 
by  the  evening  sun.  In  the  river  itself,  I  was  prepared  to  be  disap- 
pointed, after  what  had  already  been  seen,  ft  here  preserves  much 
the  same  character,  as  at  Pisa  and  between  the  two  cities,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  art.  It  pursues  a  straight  course, 
lengthwise  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
The  channel  is  here  even  wider,  than  it  is  sixty  miles  below,  and  tlie 
turbid  water  is  scarcely  of  sufticient  depth  to  cover  the  mud.  At  Uie 
lower  extremity  of  the  city,  a  dam  has  been  thrown  quite  across,  over 
which  there  is  a  fall  of  several  feet,  producing  a  faint  murmur  through 
th€  town,  and  a  considerable  bustle,  when  the  river  is  high* 

The  embankments,  like  those  at  Pisa,  are  entirely  arti^cial  and  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  as  also  of  the  same  material.  If  the 
Arno  possessed  any  natural  beauty,  these  quays,  extending  the  whole 
leogib  of  the  city,  would  destroy  it ;  but  fortunately  there  was  nothing 


*  Happening  to  rise  one  aioming:  at  an  early  hour,  to  lake  a  few  tama  upon  llie 
t«n^cebpfore  brefikfast,  I  wni  nc»l  a  liltle  amtiied  to  ace  a  tcrub,  busy  in  waahinjj 
^^^^^  iUlu««,  which  \md  become  aomewhat  tarnished  during  the  winter,  ApolJa 
•od  tlifi  Moses  seemed  lo  turn  up  their  nojes  at  having  si  diBh-cloot  flapped  fulJ  in 
their  bG«i.  They  however  looked  all  the  better  for  being  subjected  to  &  1  Ultra - 
^^  Thfi  jracGiul  limbs  of  Venus  were  rendered  oi  snowy  aadl  pui-e^  as  when 
Ae  fint  rose  from  the  foam  of  her  DBtire  aen. 
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of  111  is  kind  to  bo  lost.  As  there  is  no  navigation  above  tlie  falls,  tJie 
streets,  calletl  the  Lyng'Arno,  are  perfectly  clean,  and  form  the  fa- 
shionable promenades*  So  variable  is  the  current  of  this  river,  that 
although  tlie  banks  arc  twelve  or  fitleen  feet  high,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  breadth  of  the  channel,  the  floods  sometimes  fUl  it  to  the 
brim  and  tlireaten  to  burst  their  barriers.  From  the  lower  bridge  to 
tlie  falls,  and  from  the  second  bridge  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
town,  the  buildings  extend  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  leaving  no 
passage  along  the  left  bank^  and  only  a  part  of  the  way  on  the  right. 
Napoleon.,  whUe  master  of  Tuscany,  projected  a  splendid  improvement, 
by  continuing  the  Lung' Ar no  on  both  sides  tbrough  the  whole  lengtli 
of  Florence,  and  thence  to  the  Caacina,  which  is  a  sort  of  Cliampa 
Elys^es,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below.  But  the  work  will  pro- 
bably never  be  executed  unde^  the  present  prosing  government.  Some 
of  the  palaces  between  the  two  lower  bridges  present  showy  facades, 
and  tlie  view  at  this  point  has  no  ordinary  share  of  magnificence.  The 
streets  in  front  of  them,  open  on  one  side  to  tbe  Arno,  are  spacious^ 
and  Unely  paved  with  large  flcigs,  eimilar  to  the  side* walks  in  Broad- 
way, fitted  together  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Nearly  all  the  pave- 
ments in  the  city  are  of  tiie  same  description,  and  exceed  in  firmnesPf 
as  well  as  in  convenience  antl  beauty,  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  They 
will  endure  for  agesr,  and  it  is  questionable,  whether  on  the  whole 
they  will  not  be  cheaper,  than  small  stones  which  require  to  be  taken 
up  and  re -adjusted  every  few  years. 

Although  all  the  bridges  are  substantial  structures,  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  cither  their  grandeur  or  beauty,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  the  Santa  Trinita,  which  is  of  marble.  Its  arches  are  graceful, 
and  its  proportions  elegant*  It  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  bridges 
in  the  world.  Handsome  statues  guard  its  extremities.  Fortunately 
this  IB  the  most  exposed  by  it5  location,  and  shows  to  good  advantage. 
The  Ponte  Vechio,  or  old  bridge,  is  an  oildity.  It  is  wide,  and  the 
passage  on  both  Bides  lined  with  shops  of  the  ordinary  size,  which  are 
all  occupied  by  jewellers*  A  line  of  buildings  suspendetl  in  air  across 
the  Arno  has  a  grotesque,  but  by  no  means  an  agreeable  appearance, 
as  it  prevents  the  eye  from  ranging  up  and  down  the  river.  Enough 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  atones,  wrought  into  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  is  here  deposited,  to  choke  the  current,  should  the  bridge  give 
way.*     But  the  Ponte  Vechio  is  not  the  only  curiosity  of  the  kind  in 


*  The  ItiLliims  of  Ixith  eexe^  and  o(  all  clasBei  &re  cxtrava^irUy  fond  of  jewel- 
ry ;  fiiig^r-riogs,  brucelets,  necklaces,  and  peodants.  Immense  quantities  of  tliese 
articles  are  lold  at  Genon,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  tbe  other  great  tc>wm.     Evett 
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this  quarter.  A  ^a!ieT7  also  extends  across  the  river,  connecting' two 
of  the  Ducal  Palaces  on  the  opposite  shores.  Like  humlreds  of  other 
butldiiigB  at  Florence,  it  wbs  constructed  during^  an  age  of  jealousy 
between  rulers  and  their  subjects,  to  afford  a  secret  and  safe  passag'o 
to  those,  who  feared  to  encounter  on  the  open  bridges  the  o fleets  of 
Ibeir  own  tyranny  in  the  exasperated  feeUngB  of  their  enemies.  Most 
of  the  old  palaces  are  built  for  purposes  of  defence,  looking  more  hkc 
rastJes  or  prison;*,  than  hke  dwelling*' houses.  The  lower  windows  are 
all  grated  with  heary  bars  of  iron,  and  the  doors  are  as  massive,  as  the 
portals  of  a  city. 

On  the  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  all  went  to  the  Cathedral,  which 
stands  on  a  public  square  of  the  same  name,  at  some  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Arno.  It  is  a  huge  pile,  striking  the  spectator 
vith  astonishment  at  its  sizet  rather  tlian  with  the  grandeur  or  harmo- 
ny of  its  proportions.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  Roman  cross,  the  head 
of  which  is  octagonal,  giving  it  an  unique  appearance.  The  front  is 
ynfinished,  being  rudely  plastered  ;  and  the  other  sid^  are  encasei! 
with  black  and  white  marble,  like  the  Duomo  at  Genoa.  Gothic  pin- 
nacles and  statues  crown  the  roof 

0?er  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross,  rises  a  stupendous 
dome,  whmh  preserves  the  octagonal  shape  of  the  end  of  the  church 
below.  Ii5  dimensions  almost  equal  those  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  being  but  fifteen  feet  less  in  breadth,  and  only  thirteen  less 
in  height.  It  was  designed  by  Brunellesco,  a  celebrated  Florentine 
architect,  in  the  I  -Ith  century,  about  a  hundred  years  after  tfie  rc?»t  of 
the  church  was  built,  and  anterior  to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  The  former 
18  indeed  said  to  have  suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  latter^ — a  circum- 
ftance  by  no  means  im probable,  as  Michael  Angolo  used  to  say,  that 
die  work  of  Bfunf^lh?8Co  could  only  he  imitated,  but  not  surpassed. 
This  dome,  which  at  present  is  said  to  he  in  danger  of  falling,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  320  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  men  at  work  on  the  very  lop,  who  were  reduced 
almost  to  the  size  of  sparrows*     The  piazza  of  the  Cathedral   has 


a  peamiit  i^Vl  fomeUmeaha?  50W  omamentf  about  her  persoiv  to  the  Taloeof  fSOOO, 
They  frequently  descend  ftam.  one  ^neration  to  another,  constilulin*-  the  only 
iowry,  and  often  the  only  property.  I  hivc  seen  t'eniiiles  hedging  with  knobi  in 
tbeif  evn.  Nothing'  19  more  commion  than  to  tec  Jk  coachman  or  a  terrant,  wtdi 
two  or  three  he^vj  gold  rin;»s  upon  his  greasy  fingers.  The  jewelry  ia  of  the 
^nosl$howy  buL  rich  kind  ;  and  the  penjantry  will  consent  to  work  hard  and  live 
l*nf  for  life,  provided  they  cnn  make  a  hnnd-^ome  di'play  of  jhrnr  omampnt^  nii 


r 
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lately  been  extended,  so  as  to  afTord  a  fiiil  view  of  tlic  cnonnoiis  edi- 
fice.    At  iiig-ht  it  appears  to  rise  iike  a  mountaip  against  Ihc  horizon. 

The  inside  of  course  conforms  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exterior, 
in  the  general  contour  of  its  features,  splendid  cliapels  fill  the  octa- 
gonal projections  ;  and  long  lines  of  immense  pillars  separate  the 
aiflles  from  the  nave.  Directly  tinder  the  centre  of  the  dome,  closed 
at  top,  is  the  choir,  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  still  preserving  the 
octagon,  and  surrounded  with  Ionic  columns,  better  suited  to  the  light* 
ness  and  gaiety  of  a  theatre,  than  to  tlie  solemnity  of  a  sanctuary. 
Klevated  upon  a  throne,  on  one  side  of  tliis  enclosure,  is  a  statue — of 
whom  ?  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  God  the  Father,  as  the  valet-de- 
place  familiarly  termed  him  I  He  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  one  hand  resting  upon  his  thigh,  and  the  other  raised,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  speaking.  His  countenance  is  that  of  an  old  man^  witli  a  hoary 
beard  and  a  stern  look.  Within  a  few  paces  of  this  image,  one  of  the 
Medici  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  rival,  while  in  the  attitude  of 
kneeling  at  his  devotions  ;  and  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  crimes  of 
an  opposite  character  are  often  perpetrated  l>efore  the  altar.  The  Ca- 
thedral is  the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  city,  and  amonji  the  crowd  of 
fashionables,  vows  are  said  to  be  whispered  to  other  ears  than  those  of 
the  Virgin.  Such  a  mixture  of  sacred  atid  profane  objects,  of  human 
passions  and  devotional  feelings,  must  shock  every  person  of  correct 
taste,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  or  religious  principles* 

But  I  am  not  yet  done  with  a  description  of  tJie  church.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  piles  of  monumental  marble,  and  the  chapels  are  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  Tuscan  achooL  Whatever  merit  any  of  these 
works  may  possess,  it  is  not  displayed  to  much  advantage,  owing  to 
the  more  than  twilight  dimness,  gUmmering  through  the  Gothic  win- 
dows, of  painted  glass,  and  unusually  small,  added  to  the  total  obscu- 
rity of  the  dome»  The  forms  of  devotees,  gliding  round  the  choir,  or 
kneeling  before  the  altars,  appeared  like  spectres,  half  disclosed  by  the 
rays  of  tapers,  blending  with  the  indistinct  light  of  day  ;  and  peals  of 
the  chant,  sometimes  bursting  from  unseen  lips,  and  sent  back  in 
echoes  from  the  vaulted  roof,  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  effect. 
Towards  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  front  and  lateral  doors  render  the 
vacant  aisles  less  gloomy,  and  more  fully  bring  to  view  the  mosaic 
pavement,  which  is  partly  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.  Beneath  it 
sleeps  the  dust  of  great  men — Brunellesco,  Giotto,  and  others. 

A  shattered  picture  of  Dante,  in  the  altitude  of  reading  his  Divine 
Comedy,  is  suspended  from  the  wall,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  every 
traveller,  altliough  it  forms  but  a  frail  and  inadequate  memorial  of  the 
great  Tuscan  poet,  the  creator  of  a  new  language,  and  in  point  of 
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prominence  the  Shakspeare  of  modern  Ilaly.*  His  remains  still  rest 
Ravenna,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  whither  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  the  persecutions  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  proud  of 
his  reputation^  and  have  in  vain  sought  to  reclaim  his  ashes.  He  died 
in  1321.  A  cenotaph  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Ricci,  a  celebrated  Florentine  artist^  and  will  soon  be  erected  in  the 
church  of  St,  Croce,  among*  Uie  other  illustrious  names,  which  conse- 
crate its  aisles.  It  is  to  be  of  white  marble.^  presenting  a  group  of  sta- 
tues, which  will  comprise  a  figure  of  Italy  pointing  to  her  favourite 
poet,  together  with  his  own  likeness  and  suitable  illusi rations  of  his 
works*  The  whole  expense  is  estimated  at  jj40,000 — a  greater  sum 
ihaa  Dante  ever  saw  during  his  life.  Ft  is  some  gratification  to  see 
tiie  posterity  of  his  fellow-citizens,  attempting  by  these  acts  of  libe- 
rality to  obliterate  the  ingratitude  of  their  fathers,  and  to  appease  the 
manes  of  persecuted  genius. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  less  poetical  subject :  In  front  of  the  Cathedral 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  stands  the  Baptistry,  an  octagonal 
edifice,  encrusted  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  finished  in  the  same 
style  as  the  primary  structure  to  which  il  belongs.     The  interior  isex- 
emely  rich,  the  pavement  consisting  of  beautiful  mosaics,  and  the 
brines  glittering  with  precious  stones.     On  the  w^hole,  tiowcver,  it  is 
(splendid  than  its  Pisan  rival,  dedicated  to  the  same  purposes.  The 
I  three  bronze  doors  are  reckoned  masterpieces  of  art,  and  old  Michael 
I  Angelo,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admiration,  and  in  his  characteristic 
'  liberality  towards  the  works  of  others,  used  to  call  them  ^"^  the  Gates 
of  Paradise.''     They  are  enriched  with  baa-relief  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  appropriately  representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  St,  John  the  Baptist* 

What  shall  we  say  of  two  massive  iron  chains,  suspended  by  rings 
from  the  antique  pillarst  on  each  side  of  the  principal  portal,  all  taken 
ffoin  captive  Pisa,  and  stil!  <^hsplayed  as  trophies  of  conquest  ?  Coming 
as  I  recently  had  from  the  wreck  of  that  interesting  little  Republic, 
these  spoib  from  a  port  now  in  utter  ruin,  thus  ostentatiously  exhibited 
^  the  eyes  of  slaves,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  trampled  under  foot 


•  "  The  power  of  the  human  miod,"  says  SbmoiKli,  "  was  never  more  forci- 
bly dem  oust  rat  ed»  in  its  most  exquisite  mast^r-piecea^  than  in  Ihc  poem  (the  Di- 
*Tna  Camtdia)  of  Danie,  Without  a  prototype  in  any  existing  lan|^8^e«  equally 
JiOTtl  in  itJ  various  partj,  and  in  the  combination  of  the  whole^  it  stands  aloue,  as 
the  firii  monument  of  modem  genius,  the  first  great  work  which  appeared  in  the 
^evirioglitemtiireof  Europe.** 

^  Tbeie  colttmnj  of  porphyry  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem. 


^ 
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by  tlie  motlcrn  Goths  of  the  north,  awakened  in  my  breast  a  tide  of 
mingled  emotions.  The  Florentines  attempt  to  soRen  the  features  of 
the  picture  by  stating,  that  the  chains  were  presented  to  them  by  the 
Pieana  for  guarding  their  territory,  while  they  were  engaged  in  foreign 
wars.  Notwitiiatanding  thi^  explanation,  the  traveller  regards  the  ma* 
nacles  in  no  other  light  tlian  as  an  emblem  of  the  subjugation  of  Pisa. 
If  either  state  had  been  benefitted  by  the  conquest,  such  a  boastful 
display  of  the  Irophioa  of  war  would  admit  of  some  palliation  ;  but  both 
were  ruined  n.nd  depopulated  by  civil  dissensions.  Let  the  citizens  of 
the  United  JStates  mark  the  picture,  and  see  what  must  be  the  fate  of 
our  country,  if  any  of  the  flourishing  and  happy  Uttle  Republics,  whicii 
like  the  planetary  world  now  form  part^  of  the  great  system^  and  are 
mutually  supported  hy  one  another,  should  yield  to  the  impulses  of  am- 
bition, wander  from  their  orbits,  and  strive  for  tlie  mastery  over  their 
neighbours. 

The  Campanile  or  Belfry  in  this  group  of  buildings^  like  that  of 
Pisa,  is  an  insulated  tower,  standing  a  few  paces  from  the  corner  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  ^08  feet.  It  is  perhaps  twenty 
feet  square,  constructed  of  the  most  solid  materials,  and  faced  on  the 
outside  with  variegated  marbles,  among  which  the  white  prevails, 
beautifully  clouded  witli  other  colours.  The  workmanship  is  as  finish- 
ed as  the  smallest  and  nicest  piece  of  mechanism  ;  and  for  five  centti- 
ries,  it  has  stood  the  admiration  of  all  travellers,  from  Charles  the  Vth, 
down  to  less  imperial  visitants*  It  was  built  by  Giotto,  who  by  dint^of 
genius  became,  from  a  peasant  boy,  one  of  the  most  renowned  archi- 
tects of  the  age. 

Arduous  as  was  the  ascent  by  means  of  spiral  flights  of  steps  in  the 
interior,  the  word  as  usual  was  upward  !  and  we  climbed  to  the  very 
top,  even  to  the  tiled  roof,  which  rises  above  the  open  balustrade.  The 
view  of  Florence  and  its  antique  towers  ;  of  the  Vale  of  the  Arno  both 
above  and  below  tlie  town  ;  of  the  river  itself,  at  this  height  divested  of 
its  minor  defects,  and  flowing  through  its  bright  and  luxuriant  borders  [ 
of  the  hilly  environs,  infinitely  varied^  and  crowned  with  CBstles,  pa- 
laces. Villas,  gardens,  churches,  and  convents — such  a  landscape  glit- 
tering beneath  an  Italian  sky,  and  blooming  in  all  the  freshness  of 
Spring,  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  adequately  described.  East- 
ward the  prospect  reaches  to  the  woody  heights  of  Vallombrosa^  and 
the  peaks  of  mountains  overhanging  it,  still  enveloped  in  snow.  Three 
or  four  miles  towards  the  north,  the  dilapidated  walls  and  nodding 
towers  of  old  Fiesole,  seated  upon  one  of  the  loftiest  swells  of  the 
Apennines,  imperfectly  show  tliemselves  through  the  intervening  fo- 
liage.   The  seven  gates  of  Flofence,  and  all  the  great  avenues  hy 
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M'hich  it  is  approached,  were  distinctly  traced.  Of  these  the  Porta 
St.  Gallo,  leading  across  the  mountains  to  Bologna,  St.  Croce,  the 
Roman,  and  Pisan  are  the  principal.  The  walls,  of  an  elliptical  form, 
are  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  enclose  a  population  of  about  7o,000. 
Crowded  &ubourgs,  extending  on  all  sides,  considerably  augment  the 
lunount ;  but  what  is  this  handful  of  inhabitants,  compared  with  the 
400,000,  whom  the  city  alone  contained  in  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  Republic  !  Can  any  person  ask  a  more  palpable  demonstration 
than  this  of  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  government  over  another  ? 
Yet  the  Florentines,  slumbering  in  ignoble  ease,  enslaved  by  ecclesi^ 
astics,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  despotism  of  the  Holy  Alliance^ 
are  suffering  the  glorious  inheritance  of  their  fathers  to  waste  away, 
without  one  generous  effort  to  regain  their  long- lost  liberties* 

While  we  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrades  of  the  Campanile,  sur-* 
veying  the  dusky  battlements  of  the  city,  the  bells  tolled  and  the  chants 
of  numerous  processions  of  priests  in  their  robes,  followed  by  a  rag-« 
ged  multitude,  ascended  in  murmurs  from  beiow^  As  they  moved 
through  the  deep  and  dark  windings  of  the  streets,  they  alternately 
vanished  and  re-appeared,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  by  turns  faded 
and  revived  upon  the  ear.  There  was  something  absolutely  melan-< 
choly  and  painful  in  the  picture.  What  a  different  scene  did  the  acti-< 
▼ity  and  bustle  of  the  town  present  in  the  early  days  of  the  Medicean 
family,  when  commerce  and  the  arts  flourished ;  when  the  citizens 
assembled  on  the  public  squares  to  discuss  the  interests  of  state ; 
when  every  high-minded  Florentine  was  ready  to  rally  at  a  moment's 
warning  under  the  banners  of  the  Republic,  and  the  enthusiastic  shouts 
of  freemen  rang  along  the  banks  of  the  Arno  !  But  the  jargon  of  bawl^ 
ing  ecclesiastics  is  now  the  only  watch-word^  wiiich  circulates  through 
a  declining  city. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  is  spacious,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
blocks  of  stately  buildings,  some  of  which  have  an  air  of  venerable  an« 
tiquity.  On  the  western  side  stands  a  monument,  to  commemorate 
the  miracle  of  St.  Zenobi,  whose  coffin  coming  in  contact  witha  with« 
ered  oak,  is  said  to  have  caused  it  to  put  forth  its  foliage  afresh*  This 
square  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  loungers^ 
literary,  political,  and  fashionable.  It  is  a  sort  of  Exchange,  whither 
the  Florentines  resort  at  evening,  to  converse  and  gather  the  news  of' 
the  day*  Here  are  several  of  the  principal  coffee-houses  in  town  ^ 
and  the  very  benches  are  shown,  on  which  Machiavelli  and  his  content 
poraries  used  to  lounge/ 
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ApnK  1S26, 

To  the  churcri  of  Santa  Croce  wc  paid  several  visits,  cliiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  interesting  associations.  Il  standa  on  a  large  square  of 
t]io  same  name,  surrounded  with  antique  and  grotesque  buiidings, 
some  of  which  liavc  been  the  cradles  of  distinguished  men.  The 
churcJi  itself,  elevatt-d  by  half  a  dozen  stt^ps  above  the  piazza,  presents 
a  rude  exterior  It  was  built  in  the  same  age  with  the  Cathedral,  but 
the  oiilside  has  never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be  finished.  Tho 
colossal  proportions  of  iti*  interior,  its  long-drawn  aisles,  its  ranges  of 
massive  columns,  its  Gothic  woo<ien  roof,  and  the  sombre  aspect  of  its 
rhtipds  and  altars,  impress  the  mind  with  a  solemnity  of  feeUng.  An 
inattention  to  the  lesser  ornaments,  such  as  embellish  most  of  tlic 
Florentine  churches,  comports  with  the  dignity  of  a  sanctuary,  which 
enshrines  much  of  the  hoUest  dust  of  Italy. 

On  entering  the  front  door,  the  eye  of  the  visitant  is  at  once  ar- 
rested  by  die  tomb  of  Michael  An^elo,  erccled  against  the  wall  to 
the  right.  It  is  enough  to  know^  that  the  ashes  of  such  a  man,  equally 
dislinguislicd  for  hia  genius,  his  skill,  his  patriotism,  and  noble  attach- 
ment 10  liberty,  sleep  beneath  the  pavement*  But  the  monument  it- 
self is  worthy  of  his  memory,  and  furnishes  another  proof  that  hia 
countrymen  arc  much  more  fond  of  heaping  honours  upon  the  deacT, 
than  of  doing  justice  to  the  living  ♦  It  consists  of  a  pyramidal  pile 
of  marble,  which  rises  above  a  splendid  sarcophagus.  Among  its  or- 
naments arc  figures  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  witli 
their  appropriale  insignia,  designed  to  be  emblematic  of  tJic  three 
great  departments  of  the  fine  artSi  in  which  this  astonishing  man  at- 
tained an  almost  equal  degree  of  eminence.  A  little  medallion  of 
his  own  painting  also  ibrms  one  of  its  most  interesting  embellishments. 


*  On  the  tltjwufftl  of  r^puMican  liberty,  Michael  An»elo»  who  had  mnnfully 
flni»gled  for  its  support,  bee  a  mo  a  s<*lf-e3tile  from  his  country,  iadigfrnntly  retiriTiE 
to  Rome,  whence  he  refused  to  return^  till  his  remaiua  weie  restored  to  hia  native 
earth  by  hh  eiistaved  and  deeded  country tni^o. 


f      . 
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Next  in  order,  anrl  on  iJic  same  sitlo  of  the  church,  is  the  tomb  of 
AJlieri,  the  great  ikainalic  poel,  and  one  of  Ihc  master  spirits  of  mo- 
dern Italy  ;  though  the  eccentricities  of  liia  character  detract  some- 
what from  the  vencralioo  which  the  traveller  is  ready  to  pay  to  his 
talents.  He  was  tJ»e  personal  friend  of  Caiiova,  who  lias  done  not 
kas  credit  to  hit;  feehn^s  than  to  his  taste  in  the  design  of  this  monu- 
inent.  The  same  marble  will  indissoluhly  connect  two  illustrioua 
names  ;  and  they  who  were  so  intimate  in  life,  will  not  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated even  in  dealli.  A  work  with  wliich  the  artist  evidently  took 
great  pains  has  not  been  considered  as  one  of  his  happiest  ctforts  ; 
ibr  what  reason  I  know  not ;  to  me  it  appeared  both  appropriate 
and  beautiful.  The  sarcophagus  is  extremely  rich.  A  draped  figure 
of  Italy,  crowned  like  Cybele  with  triple  towers,  is  in  the  altitude  of 
pointing  to  a  medallion  of  tiie  poet  in  bas-relief,  and  weeping  for  the 
loas  of  a  favourite  son.  Is  it  possible  for  a  design  to  express  more 
amplicity  or  greater  pathos  ?  There  is  liowever  one  defect  so  glaring 
as  to  strike  every  spectator,  but  which  was  not  the  fault  of  Canova. 
The  name  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  widow  of  the  last  of  tlie  Stu- 
arts, at  whose  expense  the  monument  was  erected,  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  Alfieri  himself-  It  is  emblazoned  in  large  let- 
ters in  front,  and  a  special  record  is  made  of  an  act  of  munificence — 
perhaps  a  tribute  of  genuine  affection.  This  titled  personage  was  in 
plain  terms  the  mistress  of  the  poet,  and  whatever  was  the  strength  of 
iier  attachment,  taste  and  refinement  surely  might  liave  dictated  a  less 
o^entatious  and  a  more  dehcate  mode  of  expressing  her  sorrow. 

A  few  feet  farther  on  in  the  same  aisle,  the  visitant  finds  the  sepul- 
chral urn  of  Machiavelli,  with  a  figure  of  History  holding  his  medal- 
lion.    In  the  minds  of  most  of  my  readers,  a  prejudice  is  probably 
associated  witli  his  name,  which  lias  become  a  generic  term  in  our  lan- 
guage, to  express  a  sort  of  Jesuitical,  refined,  wily,  and  cunning  po- 
licy.   Such  a  stigma,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  rather  from  the  calum- 
nies of  his  enemies,  than  from  a  fair  construction  of  his  writings.     In 
the  course  of  my  collegiate  studies,  I  recollect  to  have  read  a  transla- 
tion of  his  works,  Jrom  the  mere  curiosity  of  arriving  at  the  origin  of 
a  word  in  common  use  in  our  country,  and  to  have  laid  down  the  book 
without  finding  any  thing  to  justify  the  clymology  and  import  of  the 
epitliet.     The  doctrines  broached  in  his  Prince,  the  only  objecliona- 
bie  portion  of  his  voluminous  works,  are  not  principles  upon  which  he 
bimself  acted,  but  merely  abstract  views  of  policy,  drawn  ironi  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Ihc  human  passions  and  of  the  corruptions  of  courts, 
Ifotliers  have  availed  themselves  of  his  insight  into  character,  and  have 
reduced  his  hypothetical  cases  into  practice,  the  fault  is  not  chargeable 
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upontiim.  At  all  events,  tbo  Floretitinosconsitlpr  Macliiavnlli  as  one 
of  Ibo  most  illustrious  men  of  liis  a^f^,  dishngijish<?d  alike  for  his  ta» 
Icnts  and  bis  devoted  attachment  to  republican  principles. 

Jn  the  character  of  old  Galileo — he  that  was  dciioynced  as  a  here- 
tic for  inventing  the  tek^scopr,  ami  for  broachin'r  tlie  daniierous  doc- 
trine, that  the  earth  moves  round  tho  sun,  instead  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth— there  can  be  no  mistake.  His  tomb  is  in  the  other  aisle 
of  this  churcli,  nearly  opposite  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  critics,  the  desigri  appeared  to  me  peculiarly 
appropriate,  Tlie  monument  is  surmounted  by  two  figures,  one  re- 
presenting Geometry,  and  the  other,  Astronomy,  emblematic  of  tho 
departments  of  sciencei  in  which  the  philosopher  particularly  ex- 
celled. He  owes  his  pile  of  sculptured  marble  to  the  munitkcnce  of 
a  private  family  ;  for  hko  all  the  great  men  of  Florence,  he  died  an 
exile  from  his  native  city,  persecuted,  blind,  and  penny  leas*  The 
events  of  his  life  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  recapitulation.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  day  of  Michael  Angelo'sdeath,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death.  Sir  fsaac  iVewton  was  born.  If  this  remarka- 
ble coincidence  be  a  fact,  such  an  unbroken  chain  of  intellect  would 
almost  lead  one  to  believe  in  tho  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  trans^ 
migration  of  souls. 

On  one  side  of  Santa  Crocc  is  an  extensive  convent,  enclosing  spa- 
cious, open  areas,  tastefully  shaded  with  everg^reens.  We  could  not 
learn  that  it  contains  many  inmates ;  and  the  whole  precincts  were 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  cloisters  arc  still  used  as  a  cemotery,  and 
numerous  white  monuments,  elegantly  wrought,  have  recently  been 
erected  along  the  walla.  But  the  principal  burying- ground  of  Flo- 
rence is  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  practice  of  inter* 
ring  the  dead  in  churches  has  here,  as  in  all  the  other  large  cities  of 
Italy,  been  in  a  great  measure  discontinued, 

The  church  of  SU  Lorenzo  ranks  next  to  that  of  St.  Croce  in  point 
of  interest.  It  was  founded  by  one  of  the  untitled  ancestors  of  tho 
Medicean  family,  in  the  same  age  with  the  Cathedral,  and  was  built 
by  the  same  architect.  The  plain,  substantial,  repnblican  merchant 
by  whom  it  was  endowed,  sought  only  to  erect  a  temple  which  should 
be  expressive  of  hia  piety,  and  not  of  his  wealth,  accumulated  by  ho- 
nest industry.  His  intentions  were  fulfilled,  and  the  edifice  is  indica- 
tive of  his  character— simple,  dignified,  and  unostentatious,  Kvery 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Medici,  As  with  all  other 
aristocracies,  the  links  in  the  cliain  of  cause  and  elFect  are  few. 
Wealth  and  talents  begat  power ;  power,  luxur)^ :  and  luxury,  op- 
pression.    An  epitome  of  the  story  of  the  family  is  read  in  the  orna- 
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mcnis  of  SU  Lorenzo,     John  de  Medici,  the  founder,  though  a  secu- 
lar roan,  tli ought  only  of  a  churcb,  regardless  of  a  tomb,  content  tbat 
dust  should  mingle  with  common  earth:  his  descendants^  on  tho 
Con^nry,  though  invested  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  for- 
1  the  church,  so  far  at  least  as  it  respect**  any  practical  purposes  of 
!ty,  and  dreamed  only  of  splendid  niausolea. 

John,  the  pious  and   worthy  ancestor,  has  received  no  sepulchral 
^nours*     His  son  Cosimo,  sometimes  Htyled  pater  patrut^  sleeps  in 
mt  of  the  High  Altar,  under  a  porphyry  stab  in  the  pavement,  ele- 
itly  inlaid  with  gems.     But  even  this  degree  of  magnilicence  did 
^Hot  satisfy  his  posterity,  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Clcmeut  VIL     I'he  former 
planned,  and  tiie  latter  employed  Michael  Angelo  to  execute  the  sa- 
cristy in  m,  Lorenzo,  as  a  family  cemetery  of  the   Medici.     By  tho 
le  the  place  of  interment  was  prepared,  the  stock  had  so  far  degene* 
led,  that  their  deeds  were  not  worth  conmiemoraling.     Both  of  tho 
»pe8  died  at  Rome,  and  their  lomhs  must  of  course  give  additional 
\%,  to  St.  Peter 'a.     Thus  was  the  great  artist  leA  to  waste  his  skill 
immortalizing  dunces.     His  works  have  been  much  praiBed  and 
ed  among  the  chef  d'a?uvres  of  his  chisel.     The  execution  no 
doobt  is  very  perfect ;  but  are  the  designs  so  ? — One  of  the  tombs  is 
^^^rnunented  with  figures  of  Night  and  Day,  and  another  with  Dawn 
^^kid  Twilight*     Now  who,  without  the  aid  of  a  cicerone  at  his  elbow, 
^H%ould  bo  able  to  recognize  these  allegorical  personages  f     I  was  more 
^Hpleased  witli  a  rough  hewn  and  unrmishcd  block  of  his  marble,  than 
^Blrith  the  more  ebborate  specimeoij  of  his  skill ;  because  the  former 
I        presented  a  vivid  image  of  the  nmn  at  lii;*  work,  exhibiting  the  rudo 
mirks  of  the  chisel,  just  as  they  w  ere  impressed  and  lell  three  centu- 
ries ago. 
^B       But  I  have  not  vet  done  with  the  historical  description  of  this  chyrch, 
^"   The  descendants  of  Ijorenzo  de  Medici,  the  other  son  of  John   who 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  aspired  to  military  nobility,  as  tlie 
other  branch  of  the  stock  had  to  ecclesiastical  preferment.     Cosimo  L 
tifisuined  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  under  whose  auspices  was  commenced 
^n  addition  to  tlie  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  with  alt  its  immea- 
surable wealth  may  emphatically  be  styled  ihe  Foihf  of  the  MaUcL     It 
is  m  the  form  of  an  octagonal  chapel  or  rather  tower,  about   ninety 
feet  in  diameter   and  two  hundred  in   height,  standing  behind   the 
cburch,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  rude  entrance.     No  pen  can 
adequately  describe  the  splendid  waste  of  materials,  which  the  inte- 
rior exhibits.     Its  riches  set  oriental  luxury  at  defiance,  and  the  whole 
*^pei  filled  with  gold  would  scarcely  amount  to  the  sum,  which  has 
'**n  expended,  to  the  impoverishment  of  millions  of  Tuscan  subjects. 
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The  spectator  standa  amazed  wilh  tlic  chaos  of  brilliancy,  which 
flashes  around  Jiim  ;  ami  it  is  some  lime  belbre  he  can  hring  hi3  mind 
to  an  analysis  of  the  architecture,  or  the  confused  splendour  of  the 
materials.  Oriental  granite,  the  most  precious  marbles  from  all  coun- 
tries, aeveral  varieties  of  jasper^  lapis  lazuli  in  profusion,  porphyry, 
chalcedony,  green,  yellow,  and  red  antif|tie,  topazes,  rubies,  pearl, 

'  and  whatever  else  the  east  or  the  south  produces,  have  here  been 

I  thrown  together  without  much  order  and  with  leas  taste. 

'  The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with  these  precious  stones.     Luxury 

I  has  wantoned  with  wealth,  and  the  only  governing  principle  seems  to 

have  been«  to  be  as  prodigal  as  possible.  The  pavement  is  strewed 
with  glittering  rubbish,  and  ihe  dome  is  yet  in  a  rude  slate.  As  for 
the  few  dead  whose  ashes  tiavo  been  gleaned  and  deposited  in  this 
sumptuous  mausoleum,  they  present  nothing  save  proud  sarcophagi  and 

^  royal  insignia  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller.     Let  them  sleep  on  : 

their  slumbers  siiall  not  be  disturbed  by  tlie  trampling  of  my  footsteps 
over  their  tombs.  The  family  of  the  Medici  was  extinct,  before  this 
chapel  was  in  a  state  of  forwartlncss  to  receive  even  the  last  of  a  de- 
generate race ;  and  although  it  has  now  been  in  progress  two  hundred 
years,  another  line  of  Grand  Dukes  may  descend  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulcts,  ere  the  splendid  gew-gaw  is  completed.  A  (ew  men  were 
lazily  at  work,  the  clinking  of  whose  hammers  like  the  tapping  of  bo 
many  woodpeckers,  was  reverberated  from  the  vacant  and  gloomy 
dome. 

Our  visit  to  the  Laurentian  Library,  in  an  old  convent  adjoining  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  was  extremely  interesting.     A  fme  shaded 

I  court  spreads  before  the  cloisters,  and  the  building  has  an  air  of  re- 

tirement as  well  OS  of  venerable  antiquity.  Here  indeed  \b  a  monu- 
menti  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  the  Medici^  when  liberty,  learning, 

'  and  the  arts  flourished  under  their  protecting  influence,  lifl  Florence 

became  tlie  Athens  of  Italy,     The  library  was  founded  by  the  elder 

•  Cosimo,  and  enriched  by  bis  descendants  with  a  munificence  com- 

mensurato  w  ith  their  wealth,  power,  and  love  of  letters.  Even  the 
Grand  Dukes  found  patronage  fashionable,  and  spared  something 
from  their  luxuries  to  swell  the  contributions  to  its  treasures. 

The  arrangements  of  the  ball  are  entirely  unique*  On  each  side 
of  the  aisle,  substantial  oaken  benches  w  ith  backs  to  them  like  the 
seals  in  our  old-fashioned  churches  extend  to  the  wafls.  To  those 
the  rarer  books  are  fastened  with  iron  chains,  and  covered  with  can- 
vass to  protect  them  from  the  dust.  Some  of  the  ponderous  folio;?, 
locked  by  massive  clasps,  scarcely  require  such  precautions  to  keep 
them  in  their  places,  as  one  man  would  be  unable  to  lift  the  volume, 
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if  he  were  disposed  to  pilfer.  A  Florentine  gendeman,  of  whose  nu- 
merous attentions  and  kiodn esses  I  shall  hereafter  have  frequent  occa» 
don  to  speak,  accompanied  us  to  llie  library,  and  as  he  was  intimatel/ 
aeqttaintcd  with  ail  its  officers,  they  cheerfully  brought  out  its  clioicest 
tycasures  for  our  inspection.  Among  these  were  a  copy  of  Virgil, 
made  in  the  tljird  century — the  Paudects  of  Justinian — Misfsal^  of  the 
Pope  with  splendid  illuminations — a  Syriac  copy  of  the  Gospels,  done 
is  the  sixth  century— and  f>ante^9  works  containing  likenesses,  exe* 
cuted  with  a  pen.  To  tliese  were  added  the  still  choicer  manuscripts 
of  Petrarch*s  Letters,  and  some  of  his  poetry,  in  hia  own  hand- 
writing ;  liie  original  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccace ;  together  with 
the  autograph  of  Alfieri's  Tragedies.  The  latter  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
first  writing  out  in  full  all  his  plays  in  prose,  (copies  of  which  are  pre- 
servedi)  and  of  then  doing  them  into  verse — a  mode  of  composition, 
which  would  seem  to  be  unlavoyrable  to  any  thing  like  inspiration, 
and  a  species  of  drudgery  to  which  one  would  hardly  think  an  im- 
petuous character  like  the  poet  could  be  brought  to  submit.  He  has 
prefixed  to  each  of  his  productions  his  own  opinions  of  its  merits,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  he  wa!^  seldom  satisfied  with  his  writings* 

Our  creduUty  was  somewhat  severely  put  to  the  test  by  a  philoso- 
piiical  relic,  preserved  under  a  glass  case  in  tfiis  library.     It  is  said  to 
be  the  forefinger  of  Galileo*     Nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  em- 
balm the  different  members  of  saints,  such  as  ears,  noses,  teeth,  and 
toes  ;  but  that  such  a  mark  of  veneration  should  be  shown  to  the  pro- 
Fftne  dust  of  a  heretic,  is  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  whicli  the 
church  of  Rome  abounds.     However,  as  the  old  philosopher  previous 
to  his  death  retracted,  on  his  bended  knees,  the  damnable  heresy  that 
the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  it  is  possible  his  persecutors  relented 
and  consecrated  a  portion  of  the  learned  penitent.     At  all  events, 
having  long  since  found  that  scepticism  is  one  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able commodities,  which  a  traveller  ran  possibly  carry  about  with  him, 
werenoimcf^d  all  doubts  and  gazed  upon  the  withered  relic,  as  the  ve- 
ritable index,  which  once  pointed  to  the  blue  heavens  of  italy^  and 
traced  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  world. 

Of  the  several  other  churches  at  which  calls  were  made,  two  only 
^ili  be  mentioned^— those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Santa  An- 
nttnziata.  The  former  is  a  large  fantastic  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  th(5 
Uth  century,  fronting  one  ofthc  most  spacious  squares  in  the  city, 
^nd  showing  to  best  possible  advantage.  Its  interior  ia  rich,  but 
gloomy,  containing  many  paintings  which  are  rather  curious,  as  early 
"pccimens  of  the  arts,  than  valuable  for  their  intrinsic  excellencies* 
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The  genius  of  Boccacc  lias  imparted  an  interest  to  its  sombre  aisles 
by  laying  here  the  opening  scene  of  It  is  Decameron, 
f  The  church  of  the  Annunciation,  hke  the  one  at  Genoa  of  the  fame 
lULine,  is  the  most  fashionabie  in  to^vn*  It  fronts  the  head  of  one  of 
those  wide,  straight,  and  handsome  streets,  which  diverge  hke  radii 
from  the  Piazza  del  Buonio.  Its  principal  popularity  arises  from  the 
celebrity  of  its  Madonna,  who  continues  to  perform  all  sorts  of  mira- 
cles  even  in  this  age  of  philosophical  trutli  and  knowledge.  She  sets 
more  bones,  slaorichcs  more  wounds,  and  performs  more  marvellous 
cures,  than  all  the  physicians  of  Florence,  if  the  h^gcnds  of  devotees 
are  to  be  taken  aa  authority.  At  the  very  threshold  of  Uie  church, 
consisting  ol  a  deep  porch,  or  more  properly  cloisters,  votive  tablets 
cover  the  walls  frotn  the  pavement  to  the  ceihng.  Here  may  be  seen 
portrayed  innumerable  accidents  by  Hood  and  Held — wrecks  of  vessels 
—frantic  horses  and  capsized  vehicles  in  all  possible  attitudes— wound- 
ed persons  spouting  blood— and  skeleton  forms  rising  from  their  sick 
beds — all^  all  are  restored  to  life  by  the  miraculous  interference  of  the 
Madonna.  Some  of  the  tablets  have  just  been  suspended,  bearing 
the  dates  of  1825  and  18*26.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  plentitiil  ac- 
cession during  the  present  season «  aa  tfje  return  of  tlie  papal  jubilee 
gives  to  the  year  unusual  sanctity. 

The  interior  of  the  xVnnunziata  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  Its 
dome  is  magnificent,  and  its  chapels  and  shrines  are  as  splendid  as 
the  costliest  materials  can  render  them.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  don* 
key  is  led  in  solemn  procession  over  the  niosaie  pavement  to  the  High 
Altar,  bearing  a  sack  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In  the  cloisters  of  the 
adjoining  convent  there  is  an  extensive  cemetery  which  U'as  ejcamined 
ivitliout  finding  many  distinguished  names.  On  the  wall,  near  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  church,  is  tlic  celebrated  fresco  painting  of 
the  Madmina  dclla  Saeca^  so  called  from  its  having  been  executed  by 
Andrew  del  Sarto  for  a  sack  of  corn*  If  it  possesses  no  other  merit;? 
than  I  could  discern,  the  mordvs  bad  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects which  the  traveller  finds  at  Florence.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ar« 
ranged  and  best  regulaled  institutions  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  not 
excepting  even  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  to  which  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  inferior  indeed  in  extent,  but  not  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  articles.  Alt  tlie  departments  of  natural  science  are  re- 
spectably hlled,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  those  of  oruitliology, 
mineralogy,  and  conchology,  are  extremely  rich.  The  arrangement 
uf  the  birds  is  remarkably  neat.  Each  of  them  perches  upon  the 
branch  of  a  tree*  and  holds  iu  its  beak  a  green  leaf,  inscribed  v\  ith  i^' 
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^^^me  in  white  letters.  The  fishes  and  rcpliles  arc  disposed  in  jars, 
^m  t}  vviifi  trafispareiit  fluids^  thus  appctirin^  to  be  imtnersed  in  their 
H  I  ment.     In  tlic  cabioot  of  minera!o£ry  are  several  marble  ta- 

^^^^  iikid  with  gem^,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
^^pRt  the  aoatomical  preparations  in  wax  form  the  most  striking  and 
Hpecutiar  feature  in  this  Museum.     I  believe  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Florence  for  the  invention  of  these  substitiitei  to  supply  the  place  of 
r«?al  subjects ;  and  so  celebrated  have  they  become,  that  copies  of  tliem 
are  frequcnlly  made  for  medical  institutions  in  other  countries.     Seve- 
ral »eta  have  gone  to  the  Ignited  States.     Here  may  he  seen  every 
part  of  the  human  body^  internal  as  well  as  external,  so  exactly  deli* 
neated  and  coloured,  as  almost  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  a  belief, 
that  he  surveys  real  bone  and  muscle.   Many  of  the  more  dilficull  cases 
in  surgery  are  portrayed  to  the  hfc ;  anti  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
tbat  the  preparations  are  of  wax,  relieves  the  tnind  from  a  portion  of 
Ibe  pain,  which  it  feels  in  examining  an  exhibition  of  real  suffering. 
The  articles  are  displayed  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  and  la- 
dies often  go  through  the  whole  collection. 

There  is  however  one  department  of  this  Museum,  on  which  the 
eye  of  neither  man  nor  woman  can  light  without  creating^  a  thrill  of 
horror  :— 1  refer  to  the  illuslralions  of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  at 
Florence  in  1348,  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  of  the  Decameron. 
Tbese  delineations  are  also  in  wax^  formir^g  a  series,  and  contained  in 
three  glass  cases.  It  must  have  required  no  ordinary  effort  of  the 
itnagination  to  combine  so  many  horrible  images,  and  such  loathsome 
fcnna  of  death,  as  are  presented  in  these  vivid  pictures  of  the  pesti- 
feoce.  Even  the  masterly  descriptions  of  Thucydides  and  Boccace 
•re  here  surpassed.  Imagine  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  city — reptiles  of 
Ihe  most  odious  kind  crawling  over  broken  pillars,  and  nestling  in  di- 
W>idated  houses—heaps  of  the  dying  and  dead  piled  promiscuously 
together  in  all  possible  atlitudes^ — carniverous  animals  fastening  upon 
*hlaceraled  corses,  with  an  image  of  Death  surveying  tlie  hideous 
*cene  of  destruction  with  a  malignant  smile— and  then  you  wiU  have 
•lit  a  faint  idea  of  these  shocking  illustrations.  It  is  a  fact,  that  ono 
of  Our  countrymen,   who  was  at   Florence  last  winter,   and   whose* 

In^nrea  are  not  remarkably  delicate,  declared  that  he  could  not  sleep 
for  several  nights  afler  witnessing  this  exhibition. 
I  atn  happy  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  breath  of  the 
F^ilence,  and  to  conduct  the  reader  into  a  fine  Botanic  Garden, 
''^hich  joins  the  Museum  and  forms  a  part  of  the  establishment*  The 
?^undB  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  more  science  than  taste.  Too 
"iucb  rather  than  too  httle  has  been  done  j  and  the  eye  looks  in  vain 
■        ^'<^t- IK  35 
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'^  for  any  of  tbat  negligent  wildness  of  nature,  nliicli  constitotcs  ill© 

Ll^  charm  of  an  English  Garden,  even  when  devoted  solely  to  improve- 

^H  ments  in  botanical  science.     The  green^housca  are  guJficiently  nurae- 

^H  rous,  to  give  all  the  principal  rJimatea  m  the  vvorhl  ;  and  the  labels  of 

f^  the  plants  exposed  to  ilie  open  air  are  protected  from  tfic  weather  by 

fimall  glass  receivera — a  peculiarity  which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of 
\  imitation. 

» •  Not  far  from  the  Museum  stands  the  Ducal  Fakce,  called  the  Pa- 

►  Jazzo  Pitli — an  enormous  pile,  which  appears  the  more  lofty  and  hu^ 

from  its  position  ou  an  acclivity  so  steep,  that  a  carriage  can  scarcely 
drive  up  to  the  front  door  with  safety.  It  is  ihr^'O  stnrie*  high — iho 
first  of  the  Doric,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  nm]  the  third  of  tlie  Com- 
posite order  of  architecture,  the  whole  rusticated  m  the  Tuscan  style, 
givin£T  to  the  exterior  an  air  of  rude  and  ghioiny  g-randeur,  but  nothing 
of  beauty.  The  dark  complexion  of  I  he  stone  contributes  to  its 
I  heavy  and  sombre  character.     It  was  was  built  by  Luca  F*itti,  a  wealthy 

republican  merchant  in  the  15th  century,  and  on  the  decline  of  that 
family,  it  was  purchased  by  Cosimo  L     From  that  age  to  the  present 
,  time,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  principal  residence  of  the  Grand 

'  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  who  have  constantly  been  contributing  to  its  em- 

bellishments, till  the  interior  has  become  one  of  the  richest  palaces  iu 
tlie  world-    But  all  its  splendour  cannot  obliterate  the  traces  of  crimes, 
I  of  which  it  has  been  the  seat,  from  the  secret  murders  of  a  former 

I  period,  to  the  court  intrigues  of  a  more  recent  date. 

'  The  only  entrance  is  by  lofty  arched  portals,  leadings  into  a  spacious 

court,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fountain.     In  a  panncl  of  the  wall 
I  is  a  bronze  bas-relief  likeness  of  the  ass,  which  drew  all   the  stones 

with  which  the  Palace  was  constructed.  A  handsome  Latin  inscrip- 
tion commemorates  the  patient  labours  of  the  animal,  the  remembrance 
©r  whose  services  is  likely  to  outlive  the  fame  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
who  have  since  been  tenants  of  the  edifice. 

After  ascending  several  stately  flights  of  marble  steps,  and  being 
kept  wailing  half  an  hour,  shut  up  in  a  cheerless  antechamber,  with 
brick  pavements,  naked  walls,  and  a  group  of  smutty-faced  statues  for 
the  companions  of  our  imprisonment,  the  doors  were  flung  open,  and 
we  were  admitted  into  the  Grand  Duke's  long  suite  of  apartments. 
These  are  certainly  not  only  rich  and  splendid,  but  in  good  taste,  far 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  Bome  of  the 
rooms  have  floors  of  walnut — others  of  marble  or  composition,  all 
neat  and  highly  polished.  The  ceilings  are  covered  witfi  frescos  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit ;  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  Lyonese  tapes- 
try of  file  finest  qualities  and  richest  figures.      Chairs,  sofas,  and 
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couches  covered  witii  crimson  velvet,  and  large  French  ntirrors  set 
off  tbe  saloons  to  advantage.  The  tables  and  mantel-pieces,  both  of 
the  ^est  marbles,  are  exqutsitely  beautiful.  Some  of  the  former  are 
inlaid  with  precioui*  stones,  forming  a  variet)'  of  figures  ;  and  one  of 
the  latter  is  supported  by  two  large  white  eagles,  of  elegaiit  workman- 
ship.  The  fire-places  generally  bave  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort, 
not  lo  be  met  with  in  most  palane?*  on  the  continent. 

In  a  small  octagonal  temple,  at  the  extremity  of  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments, stands  Canova*s  celebrated  statue  of  Venus.  She  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  magniticcnt  shrine,  of  which  she  m  the  sole  tenant, 
elevated  upon  a  pedoslal  in  peerless  beauty,  and  muUi plying  her  image 
in  the  mirrors  which  cover  the  walls.  The  Grand  Duke  has  certainly 
given  the  Paphian  goddess  an  opportunity  to  show  off  her  charms  in 
all  their  brilliancy ;  and  notwithstanding  her  modest  drapery,  she  by 
no  means  stints  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  This  statue  is  reckon- 
ed one  of  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  tlie  great  master,  who  could  do  all  but 
make  the  marble  apeak  and  breathe.  If  [  durst  venture  a  remark  upon 
tbe  conception  of  such  a  mind,  and  upon  the  creative  skill  of  such  a 
hand,  it  would  be,  that  some  of  the  limbs  and  features  of  his  person ili- 
cation  of  abstract  beatity  are  slightly  wanting  in  delicacy  of  propor- 
.lioii.  The  neck  appeared  to  me  too  gross,  and  the  nose,  where  it  joins 
fte  forehead,  too  thick.  But  it  js  more  Uian  ten  thousand  to  one,  tlmt 
the  artist  is  right  and  my  criticism  in  the  wrong* 

The  Pilti  Palace  contains  much  the  choicest  collection  of  paintings, 
that  has  ever  fallen  within  my  sphere  of  observation.  Here  arc  many 
of  the  first  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  One  room  after  an- 
t)ther  opens  its  treasures  upon  the  visdant,  till  his  mind  is  surfeited 
with  the  very  riclmcds  of  the  repast.  We  gazed  and  gazed,  till  our 
necks  were  stifi',  and  our  legs  weary.  Several  hours  were  intensely 
<JCcupied  in  the  examination,  and  as  many  days  would  scarcely  enable 
Tne  lo  do  justice  to  such  a  gallery.  Where  so  many  are  good,  it  it 
diiHcuk  to  select  the  best.  But  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  one 
artist,  llierc  can  he  no  mistake.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  in 
my  opinion  admit  of  comt^arison.  He  is  as  immeasurably  elevated 
fbovc  all  others,  as  Homer  and  Virgil  and  DaiUc  and  Shakspeare  are 
tfcove  the  minor  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poets.  Other 
ttrtiBla  may  occasionally,  nay  frequently  do  a  good  thing  j  but  he  is 
»lways  great,  always  supported  by  his  genius,  and  never  sinks  to  the 
l<jvcl  of  ordinary  minds.  These  rennarks  should  be  restricted  to  his 
^cond  and  third  manner,  after  he  had  escaped  from  the  trammels  of 
t'erugino,  and  formed  a  sityle  of  his  own. 
This  collection  contains  half  a  dozen  of  his  pictures.     Of  tlicse  his 
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J^Eadonnm  ddla  Seggwia  is  tlie  moBt  celebrated,  and  probably  one  ofihr, 
most  perfect  productions  in  the  world.  It  bas  been  to  Paris,  where 
it  onade  a  great  noise,  and  was  intiitated  in  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins. 
The  Virgin  Mother  is  represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  (whence  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  picture^)  with  tlie  infant  Savioor  in  ber 
embraces f  and  another  child,  8t.  John  the  Baptist,  at  her  side.  Her 
form,  her  features,  an  indescribable  sweetness  of  expression,  the  ma- 
ternal tenderness  honming  from  her  soil  hazel  eye,  tlie  modest  and 
pious  consciousness  of  being  the  mother  of  a  Godn,  the  position  of  the 
child's  cheek  to  her  own,  expressing  at  once  both  dignity  and  fondness  of 
affection^  the  propriety  of  costume,  the  colouring,  the  Jlnish^ — all,  all 
we  divine.  The  canrass  is  but  a  few  feet  square,  and  therefore  con- 
veniently portable.  It  is  said  the  Grand  Duke  never  goes  any  distance 
from  home,  without  carrying  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  in  his  coach, 
AS  a  sort  of  Palladium  ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  will 
pardon  an  act  of  idolatrous  partiality,  which  to  others  may  manifest  a 
superstitious  weakness  of  character.  With  the  divine  image  of  the 
Virgin  for  his  companion  and  protectress,  he  may  feel  as  secure  in  his 
travels  among  Italian  banditti,  aa  did  the  poet  in  his  rambles  amidst  the 
monsters  of  the  Sabine  forests,  while  chanting  the  prtises  and  loves 
of  his  Lai  age** 

Among  the  other  productions  of  the  same  artist  in  this  collection, 
are  portraits  of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  Pope  Julio  II.  The  former 
was  the  personal  friend  and  patron  of  Raphael.  He  has  justly  been 
immortalized  for  his  liberality.  The  latter  (his  Holiness)  is  represent- 
ed sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  table  before  him,  in  conversation 
witli  an  ecclesiastic,  and  another  person  behind  him.  All  three  of  the 
faces^  the  peculiar  and  strongly  marked  features,  the  attitudes  of  the 
trio,  the  perfect  nature  of  the  drapery,  evince  the  matchless  skill  of 
the  master.  Some  connoisseurs  prefer  either  of  these  pictures  to  the 
Madonna  of  tlie  Chair,  above  described,  more  perhaps  from  the  sub- 
ject than  the  manner. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Italy  at  present  to  decry  the  portraits  of  Carlo 
Boke,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  say,  having  never  been  initiated 
into  the  secrets  and  technicahties  of  professed  amateurs,  A  young 
artist  told  toe  gravely,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  make  such  pictures,  and 
then  went  on  to  describe  how  it  might  be  done.     He  reminded  me  of 


♦  Nmnquo  me  silva  kipus  in  Sabinn, 
Dum  tii«am  canto  Lalageu,  et  ultra 
Termmum  curis  ragor  t!xp«ilitu», 
Fitgit  iiicrm«m* 
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I  flippant  sophomore,  who  loiapnes  himself  capable  of  imitatingr  the 
Lie  simplicity  of  Addison's  style,  yniil  actual  experiment  salisfiea  him 
to  the  contrary.  My  only  reply  to  the  exposition  was — ^"^  go  thou  and 
do  likewise.'*  With  me  Carlo  Dolce  is  a  favourite,  and  some  of  his 
faces  are  surpassed  by  no  pencil  save  Raphaers. 

In  this  collection  is  the  far-famed  Cleopatra,  by  Guido ;  and  the 
TLree  Fates,  the  weird  sisters  of  anli(|iiity,  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
latter  artist,  in  my  humble  opinion,  succeeded  better  both  as  an  archi- 
tect and  a  sculptor,  than  as  a  pamter.  1  have  however  yet  seen  but 
few  productions  of  his  pencil,  Sahator  Rosa^s  pieces  afforded  less 
pleasure  than  was  anticipated.  He  is  considered  the  Byron  of  paint- 
ers, darkening  his  canvass  with  a  sort  of  wild  and  gloomy  i^randeur. 
A  high  wind  has  always  splintered  all  his  trees*  Titian's  mistress  is  a 
tenant  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  She  is  rather  pretty,  but  tricked  out  with 
too  much  finery,  and  too  broadly  betraying  her  real  character*  ''''  The 
torture  of  St.  Agatha"  tlirnishea  a  striking  illustration  of  my  remarks 
on  the  Genoese  galleries,  Tw^o  huge  pairs  of  pincers,  such  as  black- 
smiths use  in  shoeing  horses,  are  fastened  with  a  firm  gripe  upon  the 
naked  breasts  of  this  martyred  saint,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the 
fountiuns  of  life.  Is  it  possible,  that  any  one  can  contemplate  such  a 
picture  with  complacency,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  ?  This  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  delineation  of  such  barbarous  scenes. 
In  Italy  the  sanctity  of  martyra  is  graduated  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  atrocities  indicted  by  their  persecutors,  as  all  these  cruelties  are  as- 
cribed to  the  immediate  instigation  and  agency  of  the  devil,  who  puts 
his  own  ingenuity  to  the  rack  in  devising  tortures  for  Fiaints  of  peculiar 
hoUneas. 

The  Pitti  Palace  contains  the  private  library  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
consisting  at  present  of  48,04)0  volumes,  divided  into  twenty-six  com- 
partments of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  At  the  commencement 
of  tbe  late  revolution  in  Italy,  it  comprised  only  9,000  volumes  ;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  from  Germany,  no  more  than  19,0(X> : 
tlie  remainder  has  since  been  purchased,  and  accessions  are  daily  made. 
Among  the  curiosities  and  rarer  publications  of  the  library  are  a  splen- 
tlidcopy  of  the  Magna  Charta,  online  vellum  paper,  in  letters  of  gold, 
with  illy  in  inat  ions,  and  a  portrait  of  George  the  4th — a  description  of 
tbe  coronation  of  Napoleon^  with  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  Empress, 
Maishals  and  the  principal  personages  of  the  French  Court — beautiful 
«<Jitions  of  several  English  works — history  of  the  oaks  and  forest  trees 
<>f  North  America — and  a  copy  of  Wilson's  Ornithology.  The  Grand 
^uke  Leopold  is  said  to  pass  most  of  his  mornings  among  liia  books* 
He  ia  a  young  man  under  the  age  of  thirty,  apparently  of  feeble  con- 
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^^^      US 

^^m  stitution  and  phlegmatic  tcmporament.     He  is  a  nephew  of  ihe   Em- 

^^m  peror  of  Austria,  and  married  a  princess  of  Saxony,     But  more  of 

^H  these  things  hereatler ;  justice  compels  roe  to  add,  that  I  entered  the 

^^K  pakce  of  the  Grand  Duke  not  without  prejudice^  and  left  it  with  rather 

^^H  a  favour  able  impri^ssirni  of  thfi  inatp  of  the  family. 

^^H  Much  cannot,  however,  be  safely  said  in  praisf^  of  the  Boholi  Garden 

^^B  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke,  but  open  to  the  public  on  all  fellas. 

^^f  "when  it  becomes  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.     We  paid  it  a  visit  on 

r  one  of  these  occasions,  and  found  half  of  Florence  reposing  in  its 

shades  and  treading  its  alleys.  The  grounds  are  somethintr  more  than 
half  a  mile  square,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  surface,  and  aflbrding 
every  opportunity  for  tlic  display  of  rural  scenery.  An  acclivity,  so 
ateep  as  often  to  render  terraces  necessary,  rises  from  the  rear  of  the 
Palace  to  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  whicli  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  town,  of  the  Vale  of  the  Arno,  and  of  the  distant  mountains. 
^p,^  From  this  eminence  the  ground  descends  by  a  declivity  equally  rapid 

^^K  into  a  deep  gorge  of  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  city.     The  whole 

^^P  park,  if  so  it  may  he  called,  is  intersected  by  walks,  and  planted  with 

^V  groves  of  ilex,  laurel,  myrtle,  cypress,  pine,  fir,  and  other  shrubbery, 

r  interspersed  w^ith  flowers.     Sometimes  tangled  copses  of  great  wild- 

ness  and  beauty  are  seen ;  but  too  often  tlie  alleys  are  bordered  by 
walls  of  verdure  shorn  of  tlieir  negligent  tresses,  and  not  uufrequently 
overarched  by  bowers.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  perfectly  straight  ar- 
bours extend  up  the  slope,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  garden 5  pre- 
senting long  vislas,  quite  too  artificial  to  be  pretty. 
1  The  whole  of  thfi  littlp  dnmininn  of  pleasure  and  gaiety  is  nume- 
rously peopled  wiih  statues.  Divinities,  nymphs,  and  heroes  without 
number  haunt  the  shades.  Many  of  them  are  mutilated  and  rusty, 
originally  bad  for  I'loronce,  and  the  worse  for  years,  adding  with  few 
exceptions  very  little  to  tlm  embellishment  of  the  garden.  At  the 
entrance  are  two  colossal  Daeian  slaves,  by  Michael  Angelo.  In 
the  depth  of  the  ravine,  above  alluded  to,  is  a  circular  fountain,  with  a 
green  and  flowery  isluud  rising  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  statues  of 
Neptune,  the  NUc,  Euphrates,  and  other  river  gods.  Near  the  margin 
fe^^  is  another  complex  group,  called  Victory,  w^hich  requires  an  expositor 

^^H  to  explain  the  allegory.     The  circlet  of  water  is  several  rods  in  width, 

^^t'  and  enlivened  by  swarms  of  fishes,  which  seemed  as  intent  on  tlieir 

^^^  little  sports,  as  the  thousands  of  gay  hearts  and  pretty  faces  that  watched 

^^K  their  flnny  gambols. 

^^B  On  the  very  top  of  tlie  eminence,  the  Grand  Duke  has  a  coffee- 

^^^  bouse,  and  a  sort  of  observatory  or  terrace,  whence  he  can  survey  no 

I    •  email  portion  of  his  Tuscan  dominions.     Here  we  stood  to  see  the 


c 
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sun  go  down  behind  the  distant  Apennines,  and  the  purple  light  of 
evening  steal  over  the  landscape.  The  Italian  skies  are  certainly  rich 
and  beautiful.  In  soilness  and  delicacy,  they  may  a  little  exceed  our 
own  ;  but  in  brilliancy  and  purity,  ours  are  by  no  means  inferior.  The 
great  secret  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  skies  of  Italy  have  always  been 
compared  with  the  hazy  and  humid  atmosphere  of  England.  If  it  be 
possible  for  our  artists  to  catch  and  copy  the  glories  of  an  American 
sunset  in  autumn,  the  richness  of  their  tints  on  comparison  will  not  be 
found  inferior  to  those  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  Claude  Lorraine. 

No  coach  save  the  Grand  Duke's  is  allowed  to  enter  the  Boboli : 
^^  when  I  speak  let  no  dog  bark."  His  carriage  was  seen  whirling 
along  the  avenues,  containing  his  confessor,  ^^  a  fat  jolly  rogue,"  to 
adopt  one  of  the  compound  epithets  applied  by  Lady  Morgan  to  the 
priesthood  of  Italy.  The  holiday  amusement  of  the  Boboli  termina- 
ted in  a  sort  of  tragedy,  instead  of  a  farce  in  the  usual  style.  A  child 
two  or  three  years  old  had  strayed  from  its  juvenile  guardians,  and  lost 
itself  in  the  labyrinths  of  verdure.  Its  little  brother  and  sister  filled 
the  garden  with  bitter  lamentations,  which  enhsted  the  whole  multi- 
tude in  search  of  the  infant  runaway. 

The  other  great  pubtic  promenade  at  Florence  is  the  Cascina,  which 
in  plain  English  means  a  cow-pasture,  but  is  here  applied  to  the  farm 
and  fiirm-house  or  lodge  of  the  Grand  Duke.  It  is  beautifully  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo,  below  the  falls,  and  extends  several 
miles  along  the  river.  These  grounds  are  always  open  to  the  public. 
They  are  richly  shaded  with  forest  trees,  and  intersected  by  avenues 
for  carnages  as  well  as  for  pedestrians.  In  the  centre  of  the  woods 
rises  the  modest  and  pretty  lodge  of  the  Grand  Duke,  with  its  attend- 
ant buildings.  Here  is  the  great  Corso  or  drive,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
menade of  the  city.  From  5  o'clock  till  dark,  the  roads  are  thronged 
with  coaches  and  equipages,  which  are  rather  splendid.  Our  first 
visit  was  on  the  evening  of  a  festa,  when  all  the  world,  as  the  French 
say,  were  here  assembled.  The  moon-beams  played  in  the  silver  ripples 
of  the  Amo,  and  groups  of  both  sexes  were  warbling  their  soft  Italian 
airs,  in  the  voluptuous  bowers  upon  its  banks.  But  a  truce  to  romance 
for  the  present. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

FLOKENCE  CONTINUED CJJtLLKBTT — SKETCQ  OP  FIESOLE EXCt7SSlOX  TO 

VAXLOMBKOSA, 

Some  of  my  readers  may  by  tbia  time  be^in  lo  inquire  for  the  Gallery, 
which  is  by  far  the  moat  prominent  object  at  Florence.  Let  them  be 
assure  J,  that  it  has  not  been  forgotten*  It  received  both  our  earliest  and 
our  latest  visits  ;  but  as  it  contains  a  httle  world  of  curiosities  in  itselt^ 
its  contents  have  been  reserved,  till  otlier  topics  were  deitjmtcljecl^  and 
until  my  observations  gleaned  at  sundry  times  might  be  thrown  together 
in  a  connected  sketch.  How  exhausUesa  the  aubjecl  is,  may  bo  learned 
from  the  fact^  that  one  of  the  hundred  works,  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  is  comprised  in  seventeen  volumes  folio^  and  several  other  de- 
scriptions contain  ten  folio  volumes  each.  If  an  acquaintance  with 
the  fine  arts  qualified  me  to  abridge  these  lomes,  or  to  present  an  analy- 
sis of  such  a  mass  of  materials,  inclination  would  recoil  from  the  task ; 
and  such  of  my  readers,  as  wish  for  any  thing  beyond  a  desultory  and 
brief  notice,  must  refer  to  other  writers.  They  have  a  choice  omon^ 
sovcral  scores  of  authors  of  all  countries,  Italian,  German,  French, 
English,  and  even  American. 

The  situation  of  the  GaHery  and  the  splendid  specimens  of  the 
works  of  art  scattered  about  its  threshold,  in  some  measure  picpare 
the  mind  for  its  accumulated  treasures.  At  tlie  entl  of  one  of  Uie 
wings,  and  near  the  entrance,  stands  the  Palaz2;o  Vecchio,  (the  go- 
vernment house  of  the  republic^  and  once  the  residence  of  the  Me- 
dici,) presenting  two  of  its  venerable  fa(;ade3  to  the  Square  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  elevating  its  fantastic,  castellated  tower  above  all  tlie  ad- 
jacent buildings,  and  surrounded  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo 
T,  a  fountain  with  its  pile  of  marble,  the  colossal  Hercules  of  Bandi- 
no  Hi,  and  the  David  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  other  wing-  terminates 
on  the  same  square,  in  the  open  Loggia,  or  Portico,  once  used  as  the 
rostrum  of  the  republican  magistrates,  and  still  adorned  with  the  cele- 
brated brojize  stutue  of  Perseus,  bearing  the  head  of  Medusa,  and 
Judith  decapitating  Holofernea,  in  marble,  with  many  otlier  proud 
nioimmcntji  of  former  greatness.  The  gallery  itself,  designed  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  and  built  by  Vassari,  the  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Cosimo  L  in  the  year  15G4,  is  in  tbo 
shape  of  the  Greek  letter  P»»  its  parallel  sides  extending  from  tlie 
public  square  above  described  to  the  Arno,  a  distance  of  something 
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more  llian  five  hundred  feet.  Here  the  wings  arc  united  by  an  arch 
and  a  transverse  gallery,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  brc^idih.  The  open 
court  is  traversed  by  a  street,  bordered  by  arcades,  which  arc  convert- 
ed into  extensive  bazars.  But  in  point  of  architecture,  this  stupen- 
dooi  edifice  has  little  to  boast*  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  two  stories 
liiffh  besides  the  basement,  in  the  uppermost  of  whicii  is  the  Gallery. 
The  frequent  ascent  to  such  a  height  is  tedious,  particularly  for  ladies; 
and  stately  as  the  flight  of  steps  are,  the  weariness  of  the  legs  more 
than  counterbalances  the  pleasures  of  tlie  eye,  including  the  lauijh  of 
the  jolly  god,  who  waylays  the  visitant  upon  the  stairs »  and  the  group 
of  Gnuid  Dukes  and  other  patrons,  in  marble  and  porphyry,  who,  at 
the  entrance,  welcome  him  to  the  truits  of  tlieir  muinficence.  In  the 
second  vestibule,  he  chccrfylly  pauses  a  moment  to  take  brcatli,  and 
Funrey  the  cabinet  of  aDtiques,  which  crowd  the  little  octagon. 

At  the  door  a  living  custode,  in  a  laced  coat,  and  with  a  military 
air,  bows  to  the  stranger  and  gives  htm  free  admission,  at  any  hour 
betw^een  9  o'clock  and  3,  and  on  all  days  except  festas.  Neither  ho 
nor  any  one  of  the  placemen,  scattered  through  this  immense  establish* 
tncnt,  is  allowed  to  receive  a  sous  from  visttants,  who  are  notiilcd  of 
the  fact  by  the  regulations  prmted  up  at  the  entrnnce.  The  whole 
cipense  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and  all  classes  of  tlie  public 
ire  freely  permitted  to  share  in  the  common  stock  of  instruction  and 
pleasure  provided  by  its  liberality. 

The  interior  of  tins  great  repository  of  fmc  arts  conforms  to  the 

outside  as  above  described.     A  gallery,  twelve  or  fifteen  lectin  width, 

and  about  twenty  in  height,  extends  in  unbroken  aisles  quite  round  the 

buildmg,  a  distance  in  all  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  feet.     The  lloor  is 

highly  polished  and  kept  perfectly  neat,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into 

apartments,  is  covered  with  frescos.     One  side  of  the  gallery  opens 

Lkto  the  court,  and  ia  furnished  with  coarse  curtains  to  regulate  the 

I  degree  of  light.     Beneath  tlie  windows  is  deposited  a  range  of  anti* 

['goitm,  consisting  of  statues,  busts,  and   sarcophagi,  extending  the 

llrhole  length.     The  other  side  is  lined  by  a  blind  wall,  covered  at  top 

j%  a  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  personages,  of  all  ages  and 

I  lU  countries,  chronologically  arranged.     Under  these  is  a  stratum  of 

pictures,  running  quite  round,  and  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  art. 

At  tho  bottom  is  another  range  of  antiques,  similar  to  those  on  the 

«>ppo9ite  side,  disposed  in  chronological  order,  which  is  the  governing 

principle  in  the  arrangement* 

Only  one  moiety  of  the  Gallery  has  yet  been  described.     A  series 
of  distinct  apartments,  communicating   with  one  another  internally, 
4nd  opening  by  a  lateral  door  into  Jhc  corridors,  extend  the  wh(jlo 
VOL.  ir.  16 
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!cnc:th  of  both  sides,  rorming  somctliinjf  like  twenty  magaiiicont  tem- 
ples of  the  arts.  Many  of  tliem  would  be  worth  visiiing  merely  for 
♦he  beauty  of  Iheir  arcliitccture,  and  their  intrinsic  decorations.  Here 
are  deposited  the  choicest  treasures  of  tliis  endless  and  invaluable  col- 
lection, kept  under  lock  and  key,  hut  opened  daily  to  the  examination 
of  the  admiring  mulfitudc^  w  ho  follow  the  keepers  from  room  to  room. 
Among  these  chambers,  arc  several  appropriated  to  pamtings  of  the 
Italian  school  in  general — two  exclusively  to  the  Tuscan  school— two 
to  the  Veneliari— one  to  the  French^ — one  to  the  F^lemish — one  to  the 
Dutch- — one  to  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters — one  to  ancient  and 
another  to  modern  bronzes — one  to  medals  and  inscriptions — one  to 
antique  vases-^and  one  to  gems  and  precious  stones, 

rre-cmincnt  and  triumphant  over  all  the  rest,  rich  as  they  arc  in 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters  of  every  age,  is  the  apartment 
called  the  Tribune.  This  superb  little  temple  in  the  form  of  an  octa- 
gon, twenty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pavement  of  splendid  mosaic, 
walls  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  a  dome  inlaid  w  ith  pearl,  has  been 
selected,  on  account  of  enjoying  a  better  hght,  as  the  depository  of  the 
most  precious  articles  in  the  Gallery.  Immediately  on  entering  the 
door,  the  eye  of  tho  visitant  falls  full  upon  the  immortal  statue  of  the  Ve- 
nus de'Medicis,  which  presents  a  form  as  matchless  in  beauty,  as  did  the 
goddess  herself,  when  she  rose  in  all  her  purity  from  the  wave.  What 
must  have  been  the  imagination  of  the  man,  who  could  conceive  tho 
image  of  a  being  so  divine — what  the  skill  and  taste  that  could  embo- 
dy tlie  conception,  and  call  it  forth  from  the  marble  l 

But  the  subject  so  far  transcends  my  powers,  that  f  will  neither  re- 
peat old  panegjTics,  nor  attempt  new  ones,  lie  who  has  read  Byron'3 
poetry  will  never  read  my  prose.  With  tlie  authors  of  some  of  the 
folio  descriptions  of  the  Gallery,  I  might  apply  tlie  scale,  and  inform 
the  public,  that  the  diminutive  gotldess  is  exactly  4  feet,  1 1  inches,  and 
4  lines  in  height  i  with  tlie  dancing  master,  I  conld  describe  her  atti- 
tude upon  the  pedestal,  resting  upon  her  left  foot,  with  the  right  brought 
lo  the  first  position  ;  one  arm  forming  a  graceful  curve,  and  the  other 
ch-opping  to  her  waist ;  her  body  gently  inclining  forward,  and  her 
head,  soldier  like,  addressed  to  the  right  :  with  the  antiquary  I  might 
trace  her  to  Adrian's  Villa,  look  up  the  label  of  old  Cleomones,  the 
Athenian  artist,  and  record  just  what  parts  of  her  legs,  and  arms,  and 
trunk,  have  been  added  by  modern  sculptors :  I  might  pursue  her  ad- 
venturous voyages  and  travels  to  Sicily  and  across  tlie  Alps,  in  the 
midst  of  rcvoliitionary  turmoils  ;  her  sojourn  in  the  Louvre,  and  her 
crowd  of  Parisian  admirers  :  and  after  all,  he  that  has  never  seen  tho 
statue  would  know  little  of  its  merits*     There  is  a  grace  seated  upon 
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Uie  polished  brow,  and  lurking  in  the  tangles  of  silken  tresses^  a  deli- 
cate sofitic^s  in  the  slightly  contracted  eye,  a  charm  in  the  pouting  lip» 
ft  swieetaeaa  of  expression  in  the  whole  fac^,  as  inimitable  as  it  is  tnde« 
i«cnl»sble.     As  to  the  rest, 


^ 


** )  leave  to  learned  fuigers  and  wise  huiids^ 
The  arlisl  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  well  his  cminoisseunhip  iinderstaod? 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell/ 


f 

^^V.  In  the  Tribune  are  four  otiicr  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  of  extra* 
[  ordinary  merit*  Opposite  to  the  Venus  de'Medicis,  stands  the  young 
Apoilu,  or  ApaUino,  as  he  is  called  on  account  of  his  diminutive  size, 
being  only  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  designed  to  represent  tlio 
heautjf  of  the  god  of  tbe  silver  bow,  in  contrast  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Bclvidere,  He  leans  in  an  easy  attitude  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
upon  which  his  quiver  is  suspended,  and  his  right  arm  is  thrown  care* 
.  leady  over  his  head.  This  statue  is  entirely  ancient,  and  from  its  simi- 
larity has  been  ascribed  to  the  itn mortal  author  of  the  Venus. 

On  the  left  of  the  latter  is  the  Knirc-whettcr,  whose  character  has 
excited  much  controversy  among  anticjuaries*  He  has  at  one  time 
been  converted  into  the  barber  of  Julius  Cicsar  ;  at  another,  into  tlie 
Hlave  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  or  that  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  But  the  general  opinion  at  present 
^ems  to  make  bim  the  Scythian  slave,  who  was  ordered  to  flay  Mar- 
*yis ;  and  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  sharpening  his  broad  knife  upon  a 
Hone,  to  perform  the  bloody  oflice,*  It  is  ludicrous  enough  that  such 
an  instrument,  which  is  as  broad  and  as  heavy  as  the  point  of  a  scythe, 


^  I  fitMl  tio  authority  for  the  aMertiun,  that  Apollo  perfonnedtbesangumary  ope« 
nllon  of  sskinuirig  the  riirygiim  jnuaictan,  liy  proiy.  He  is  represented  as  flay- 
ing his  Tonquished  rival  with  hifl  own  hands.  WiUi  all  doe  deference  to  antiqua- 
n«,  Md  to  add  a  Yankee  ^uess  to  their  learned  cofij  eel  urea,  may  not  the  Arrotiuo 
be  1  copy  of  the  statue,  or  a  paft  of  the  sUitye,  placed  at  Uie  entrance,  of  the  Rouiati 
FonozifM  a  terror  to  titiganb,  alluded  to  in  the  satires  of  Horace  f — 

Deinde  co  dormitum,  non  solicilus,  mihi  quod  crw 
SuT^eodum  sit  uiane,  obeundua  Mat-ay  a,  qui  se 
Vultum  fcrre  ne^at  Xoviorum  pos&e  minoris. 

"^  objeet  of  the  statue  was  to  frighten  the  litigious,  by  the  moral  of  tho  content 
l**twwn  the  god  of  the  lyre  and  liis  antagonist,  and  to  warn  those,  who  were  dis- 
P«*Bd  to  go  to  law,  that  they  might  expect  to  be  fleeced  if  not  flayed.  The  iroagre 
if  ftremoraeless  executioner,  aharpe-ning  hii  iostrumctit,  b  EiUuaioD  to  the  liable, 
'^fc'cerUioly  a  striking;,  forcible,  and  terrific  emblem. 
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\  a  razor.     CcDsar  would  have  baJ 
^P^i  «iMpon  playing  about  his  tbroat,  tb&n  all 
^  iitUic  foes.     The  slave  is  sitting  upon  hi^ 
ll«  short  coarso  hair,  and  the  rude,  deep  lines 
v.(  **  thi'  iensiofi  of  every  muscle,  give  a  strength  of 
►  ^%ii  hardly  he  surpassed. 
.i»  v^  ^Ht»  Vcnii3  is  the  group  of  the  Wrestlers,     It  isrougli 
n>th  them,  and  they  do  not  show  what  an  American  ring 
Jef  fair  play.     If  this  is  a  specitiicn  of  ancient  wrestling,  it 
i.^  a^^3l^Hlglb,  rather  than  of  skill.     One  of  tbcni  has  the  other 
in    imI  the  gr^t  object  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhi- 
Je«  to  advantage,  though  the  face  of  the  vanquished  has  a 
J  f»3tpf«8sion. 
Iftw*  firth  and  last  article  is  the  etatue  of  a  Faun,  whose  air  express- 
^  M  the  gaiety  of  those  rural  and  jolly  divinities.     He  is  playing  upon 
cimbaK  with  a  pipe  at   his  feet,   and  bis  countenance  hung  with 
wroiiths  of  imileSi     Michael  Angcio  gave  him  a  head  and  arms  ;  all 
the  rest  is  ascribed  to  the  cbipnl  of  Praxiteles.     A  spectator  can  pcr- 
eoive  no  difference  in  the  workmanship  ;  and  it  is  no  small  credit  to 
the  former,  that  his  skill  could  restore  the  mutilated  relic  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  ancient  statuaries. 

The  Tribune  is  as  rich  in  pictures  as  it  is  in  sculpture.     Here  arc 
foiir  or  five  by  Raphael,  two  of  which  are  considered  liis  masterpieces 

St*  John  in  the  \\  Uderness,  and  a  portrait  of  La  Fornarina,  or  the 

Baker's  Daughter.  They  are  of  opposite  characters,  and  shovtr  the 
versatility  of  his  i^cnius.  The  former  is  worthy  of  all  the  grandeur 
and  sanctity  of  the  subject.  But  on  the  latter  he  has  lavished  the  ut- 
most of  bis  skill  and  taste.  La  Fornarina  was  the  lady  of  his  love,  or 
in  plain  ternii-',  his  mistress,  and  the  influence  of  his  passion  may  be 
seen  in  every  touch  of  bis  pencil.  No  portrait  that  has  ever  fallen  un- 
der my  observation  will  bear  any  comparison  with  this.  He  has  given 
ber  one  of  the  sweetest  tacL^s  imaguiable,  blending  tlie  <ligTuty  of  the 
Roman  matron  with  "  the  amiable  weaknesses' ■  of  her  character.  An 
elegant  simplicity  is  observed  in  costume  and  ornament.  Tliis  pic- 
ture may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the  taste 
of  Raphael ;  and  taking  a  similar  production  of  Titian,  in  the  Pitti  Pa- 
lace, as  a  standard,  the  strikinjr  contrast  between  the  two  celebrated 
artists  is  infinitely  in  favour  of  tlie  tbrmer.  The  latter  baa  two  Venus* 
cs  in  the  Tribune.  Both  are  gross  in  person,  attitude,  and  expression. 
If  his  pcncU  was  true  to  nature,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
very  different  class  of  females  from  some  of  his  competitors.  One  of 
his  recumbent  and  voluptuous  goddesses  has  been  called  the  rival  of  tlie 
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Venus  de'Medtcis  ;  but  there  is  jost  as  mucli  diiference  between  the 
two,  as  between  a  |>er9onification  of  love  and  lust. 

Michael  Angelo'g  most  celebrated  easel  painting  is  in  the  Tribyne. 
It  ia  a  small  piclurc  of  the  holy  family ^ — the  Virgin  molhcr  upon  her 
knees  presenting  her  child  to  Joseph.  I  endouvonred  to  admire  il  for 
the  sake  of  the  man,  but  could  not*  however  perfect  it  may  be?.  The 
drawing  b  said  to  be  very  c?tact^  but  hid  manner  appeared  to  me  dry^ 
still,  and  formal.  I-eonardo  da  Vmci'a  gemua  is  here  admirably  repre- 
eented  by  his  picture  of  Hcrodias*  daughter  receiving  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  from  the  executioner*  The  expression  of  the  latter  is  in- 
describably powerful.  If  there  is  any  detect  in  the  piece,  it  is  the  smirk- 
ing indifference  of  face,  with  which  the  daughter  accepts  such  a  pre- 
sent. It  13  unnatural  for  any  female  to  appear  thus  light-hearted  at 
such  a  moment* 

Guercino'a  two  productions,  the  sleeping  Endymion  and  the  Sa* 
mian  Sibyl  are  boUi  hnc.  In  the  character  of  the  latter  personage,  1 
WIS  much  disappointed.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  degree  of 
vildness  in  her  eye,  her  portrait  resembles  that  of  a  handsome,  well 
dreawd  Jady.  The  ancient  poets  ccrtamly  represented  these  pro- 
pbctOMcs,  as  a  sort  of  weird  sisters,  as  every  tyro  knows  who  has  read 
Virgil.  Corregio  has  four  pictures  in  the  Tribune — two  holy  families 
— the  head  of  St*  John  in  a  charger — and  the  head  of  a  colossal  child. 
Both  of  tiie  latter  arc  vigorous  efforts  of  his  genius.  His  productions 
are  rare,  and  highly  prized  by  the  Italians. 

Guido's  pencil  is  repreacnted  by  tlio  Virgin  in  contemplation  ;  and 
Annibal  Caracci  has  a  Bach  ante,  with  a  grou[»  atjout  her,  conceived 
in  all  the  poetry  of  his  imagination,  and  executed  in  his  he^t  style. 
There  is  hero  one  prominent  and  revolting  picture— the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  It  is  a  shocking  piece  of  butrhery — mothers  wild 
with  despair,  and  clasping  their  mangled  babes  to  their  bosoms.  The 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  did  not  manifest-  much  taste  in  adding  it  as  a 
Jireaent  to  such  a  collection.  A  North  American  Indian  taking  a 
flcalp  would  furnish  just  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  pencil* 

In  the  far-famed  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  in  another  part 
of  the  galler)',  I  was  <lisappoinlcd.  To  me  the  arrangement  appeared 
terrible,  calculated  to  destroy  entirely  the  picture  of  family  grief. 
The  statues  are  scattered  over  a  large  saloon — twice  the  size  of  the 
^Tribune— lilled  with  many  intruders  upon  the  pathetic  woes  of  the 
tnother.  She,  with  her  youngest  child  clinging  to  her  side  and  nest- 
ling under  the  drapery,  is  tolerably  conspicuous  and  the  very  image  of 
grief;  but  the  visitant  absolutely  requires  a  cicerone  to  inform  him 
which  are  Niobe's  children,  and  pick  them  out  from  a  gang  of  foreign 
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person ag^s^  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story.  There  is  gene- 
rally s-o  little  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  article^?,  that  thiii  pulpa- 
ble  instance  of  a  want  of  taste  only  beconiea  the  more  striking. 

Among  the  ten  tliousand  other  rare  works  in  the  Gallery,  are  the 
celebrated  marble  atatuc  of  Bacchus,  by  Michael  Angeio,  and  a  Mer* 
cury  in  bronze,  by  John  di  Bologna.  The  former  is  one  of  tlie  great- 
est efforts  of  the  mighty  master ;  and  the  latter  has  a  form  light,  airy^ 
and  symmetrica!  beyond  description.  He  la  in  the  attitude  of  mount- 
ing upon  a  stcphyr  blown  from  the  bps  of  yEolua,  and  one  such  breath, 
aU  gossamer  as  it  is,  would  apparently  sustain  a  dozen  such  aerial  be- 
ings. The  idea  is  entirely  origmal,  and  this  ?tatue  alone  is  sufficient 
to  immortalize  the  author. 

I  visited  all  the  apartments  once,  and  some  of  ttiem  over  and  over 
ngain  ;  but  time  would  fail  me  were  [  to  retrace  the  long  rounds,  even 
if  my  readers  did  not  recoil  from  such  a  circuiL  A  very  amali  pro- 
portion only  of  the  first  rate  pictures  have  been  mentioned  ;  and  the 
second  portrait,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  Gallery — the  Magdalen  of  Carlo 
Dolce — has  not  been  named  at  all.  The  compartment  containing 
the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  and  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
Tuscan  school  are  full  of  interest.  So  indeed  are  the  long  corridors 
filled  w^itb  statues  ;  the  rich  collection  of  bronzes ;  and  that  most  re- 
splendent and  fantastic  of  all  museums,  the  cabinet  of  gems. 

The  Gallery  is  constantly  thronged  with  visitants  of  both  sexes  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  who  here  assemble  as  at  a  great  Exchange  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Numerous  artisla,  both  male  and  female,  are  con- 
stantly busy  in  making  copies  of  the  more  celebrated  pictures,  gene- 
rally in  miniature,  which  are  for  sale  in  tlie  shops  of  Florence.  Every 
facility  is  afforded  tbem  for  working  in  the  gallery.  A  pretty  English 
girl  was  attempting  to  imitate  the  inimitable  face  of  La  Fornarina ; 
and  one  or  two  other  female  painters  had  planted  their  easels  before 
the  Magdalen  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Morghcn,  the  most  celebrated  en- 
graver probably  in  the  world,  has  multiplied  prints  of  die  principal 
works  of  art  in  the  Gallery  to  an  illimitable  extent.  We  visited  his 
immense  establishment,  which  has  become  a  mart  for  all  nations. 

During  our  stay  at  Florence,  one  morning  was  occupied  in  a  delight- 
ful excursion  on  horseback  to  Fiesol^,  three  or  four  miles  from  town, 
in  a  nortlierly  direction.  We  left  before  sunri.«ie,  by  the  avenue  lead- 
ing through  the  Porta  Pinta,  and  aller  climbing  constantly  through 
tlio  splendid  environs,  reached  the  brow  of  the  Apennines,  on  which 
the  old  town  is  perched,  at  7  o*clock.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the 
view  into  the  vale  below,  reaching  far  towards  Pisa,  and  embracing 
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Florence  with   il3  dusky  batUcmenls,   was   truly  ma^ificent,  alone 
worth  the  labour  of  the  arduous  ascent* 

Oa  the  very  summit  of  the  hUl  stands  a  convent,  with  a  pretty  grove 
of  evergreens  in  front,  antj  enjoying  unbroken  rDlirement,  save  the 
occasional  visits  of  such  intruders  as  ourselves.  It  was  once  cele* 
braled  for  its  teamed  inmates ;  and  it  is  said  the  Medici  used  here 
to  find  a  modem  Tusculum.''^  But  the  cloisters  are  now  silent,  and 
the  inmates  few,  Williin  a  short  distance  stands  a  small  neat  church, 
oil  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  to  Bacchus,  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  eighteen  beautiful  Ionic  pillars,  which  belonged  to 
die  fane  of  the  heathen  gud. 

The  cathedral,  (for  Fiesole  1ms  its  cathedral,)  is  in  rather  a  shat- 
tered condition,  and  contains  few  objects  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
oraamented  with  red  banners  and  other  ornaments  preparatory  to  a 
festa-  The  tall  square  tower  is  conspicuous  even  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amo.  A  few  sepulchral  monyments  were  found  in  the  gloomy 
aisles ;  and  among  the  rest,  one  to  commemorate  a  learned  peasant. 
A  classical  Latin  epitaph  records  the  distinction  and  eminence  to 
whicli  be  attained. 

Old  FaBsulaB  has  almost  vanished,  and  the  little  that  is  lefl  is  fast 
wasting  away.  Even  the  second  city  on  the  same  site  exhibits  but  a 
vestige  of  its  former  splendour.  We  found  a  section  of  the  ancient 
walls,  planted  by  a  Greek  colony  long  anterior  to  Rome  and  Florence. 
To  the  former,  Fa?sulfE  gave  arts,  and  to  the  latter  population,  Tho 
remnants  of  the  ramparts  are  massive,  ten  or  fifteen  Icet  in  height, 
and  camposed  of  large  blocks  of  stone  laid  w  ithont  cement.  One  of 
the  gates  is  nearly  entire.     A  peasant  was  ploughing  in  the  midst  of 


•Tlia  poet  Milton  here  resided  for  some  lime,  and  did  not  forget  the  secluded 
lelreat  of  science  antl  teamed  ease  in  his  immortail  work,  for  the  first  iden  of 
wbith  be  was  perhapfl  indebted  to  the  Divinn  Comedia  of  Dante,  to  which  the 
piia  of  Paradise  Lost  in  some  points  beur?  a  ttriking^  resemblance.  However 
***>*  "tntf  be,  ooe  of  his  grandeat  imn^es  la  associttted  with  this  aeit  of  the  Tus- 
ciQMttt«t: 

**  He  scarce  ha  J  censed,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  movin*  towards  theshori;;  hia  pondVous  ihield, 
Etlieriiil  temper^  massy,  l»rg;e*  s^nd  round, 
Beliiml  him  coat ;  the  bread  circumfcreocc 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  monn,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  even  in*,  from  the  top  of  Fes  ok-, 
Or  m  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Hiven^  or  tnouitlaiiia,  oa  her  spotty  globe/' 
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tbe  very  mina.  He  stopped  lii<«  team  of  oxen,  (snowy  din  ever  wore 
the  garland  and  went  to  ilie  altar  of  a  heathen  god,)  and  conducted 
m  to  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  same  Held.  A  mere  frag- 
ment of  it  is  left.  One  of  the  steps  at  the  entrance  is  visible,  and 
feet  which  are  now  dust  have  worn  it  nearly  ihroiififh.  Tlie  part  left 
seems  to  be  the  segment  of  a  large  structure,  whence  the  size  of  tlio 
town  may  be  inferred.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  dramatic  corps  went 
hence  to  Rome^ 

Near  the  theatre  were  the  ancient  baths,  into  some  of  the  arches  of 
which,  now  choked  with  rubbish,  we  descended  with  the  ploughman 
for  our  guide.  Within  a  few  paces,  the  foundations  of  a  palace  peep 
through  the  coal  of  verdure.  The  peasant  stooped  down  and  tore 
away  the  rank  weeds,  which  concealed  the  wreck  of  former  [nagnifi- 
ceoce*  A  lizard  started  from  his  covert,  and  shot  a  glance  of  his  keen 
eye  at  intruders  upon  what  are  now  his  undisputed  dominions.  What 
a  picture  was  here  of  a  city,  which  was  the  cradle  of  Florence,  and 
gave  civilization  and  rehnement  to  Rome  !  It  is  said  an  earthquake 
commenced  the  work  of  destruction^  and  rival  states  completed  it. 
Even  tlie  daughter  (Florence,)  instead  of  paying  ilie  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  venerable  and  declining  age,  turned  her  parricidal  arms 
against  the  parent  that  gave  her  being,  and  imposed  the  same  chains 
which  ruined  Fisa* 

Our  visit  to  this  remoant  of  a  city  was  full  of  interest.  We  walked 
nearly  the  whole  way  bai^k,  often  pausing  to  contemplate  the  glories  of 
the  vale  spreading  beneath  us,  and  to  examine  the  villas,  whither  the 
Medici,  in  the  golden  age  of  the  republic  were  wont  to  retreat,  to  de- 
vise new  measures  for  promoting  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and  great- 
ness of  their  country.  The  Tuscan  Muses  followed  them  into  their 
classic  shades,  and  the  gralulations  of  thousands  welcomed  their  re- 
turn. Wliat  an  era  was  tliat  for  national  renown,  and  how  has  it  va- 
nished under  titled  dukes  !  Our  associations  were  in  a  moment  dis- 
solved by  the  proud  pile  of  marble,  which  rises  above  the  gale  of  St, 
Gallo^  inscribed  to  Fcrdinaud  111.  and  surmounted  by  the  double-head- 
ed Eagle  of  Austria.  The  four  captives  in  chains,  which  rechoe  on 
the  entablature  of  twelve  rich  Corinthian  columns,  and  which  hide 
the  figures  of  Fame  and  History,  are  but  too  true  an  emblem  of  tJie 
degradation  of  this  once  glorious  Republic, 

On  the  18th,  1  made  a  solitary  excursion  to  Vallombrosa,  my  friends 
preferring  the  charms  of  the  Gallery  to  the  Paradise  of  MUton.  For 
the  first  thirteen  miles  the  road  leads  up  the  Vale  of  the  Arno,  and  is 
bordered  by  fields  luxuriant  in  foliage,  producing  corn,  olives,  and 
wine.     The  air  was  fragrant  with  the  odours  of  the  sweet-scented 
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IT,  which  18  extensively  cukivatedf   and  was  in  full  blossom.     Its 
Iflawer  is  as  graleful  as  the  product  iIbqIC 

Virgil  was  my  sole  companion,  and  the  attraclions  of  the  country 
Ifcil  me  time  to  read  only  a  few  of  his  Eclogues,  1  had  the  text  and 
DQimeot  both  boibre  me  ;  for  at  least  a  dozen  shepherds  and  shep- 
were  observed  dyring  my  excursion.  They  were  tending 
iSieir  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  by  the  way-side  ;  and  while  the  latter 
l^jetly  browsed  the  herbage,  the  former  employed  their  time  in  spin* 
or  other  labour.  But  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  of  tiie  poet's 
f^^amoHs  persona  in  these  ragged  and  dirty  rustics^  who  are  generally 
I  of  the  lower  classes  of  peasantry. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Florence,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage 

Find  mount  a  donkey  for  the  remaining  Hve  mites,  over  a  mountainous 

l#Dd  nigged  path.  Some  part  of  die  w^ay  was  so  steep  as  to  compel  me  to 

Walk.     In  one  instance  the  by-path  actually  leads  through  the  porch  of 

Ikn  old  chateau,  and  my  donkey  found  himself  unexpectedly  among 

[Grecian  pillars.     A  fountain  in  the  conn  hears  thft  following  curious 

I  inscription  : — ^^  Poiuhtint  onagH  in  xUi  sua*^ — ^the  wild  asses  shall 

ik  in  their  thirst.      My  pony  understood  enough  of  Latin  to  tako 

shint,  and  ran  his  nose  into  the  trough  without  ceremony. 

Soon  aAer  passing  this  villa,  the  path  leads  along  the  bank  of  a  lit* 

Fife  stream,  which  hurries  down  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Arno,  filling 

the  solitary  vale  with  its  murmurs.     Il  is  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge, 

tnd  the  traveller  soon  finds  himself  climbing  a  ridge  of  mountains 

clad  witli  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak.     At  short  intervals  on  the  way^ 

crosses  and  bttle  shrinea  to  the  Virgin  have  been  erected  by  the  Monks, 

Odc  of  the  former  was  observed  bearing  the  motto  of  Constantino — 

^^inbocsigno  vince*' — and  another  bore  the  profane  alliteration — 

''Luxlucetin  lucis,"     A  person  might  trace  hia  way  through  the 

Woods  by  means  of  the^e  pious  beacons. 

The  approach  to  Vallombrosa  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  tho 
gates  of  a  Paradise.  A  curtain  of  mountain  iir  forms  the  vestibule. 
The  grove  is  artificial,  which  detracts  much  from  its  beauty,  it  is, 
bowcver,  thick,  dark,  and  umbrageous,  forming  rather  a  pretty  screen 
to  hide  the  convent  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  smooth  lawn 
feyond  is  clearly  most  un romantic.  Some  dozen  dependants  on  the 
Moaia  were  cutting  and  burning  tho  green  turf  in  tho  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  crop  of  pottUoes^  and  the  whole  premises  were 
enveloped  in  smoke. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  Convent,  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
clad  in  his  surplice  and  black  cap,  received  me  with  great  cordiahty, 
^dbade  me  welcome  to  the  secluded  and  hospitable  retreat*  He  con- 
voy, u,  IT" 
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dueled  me  to  a  neat  and  conifurtablc  suite  of  apartnaenla^  coDsiBling  of 
dining-rooms  and  bed  clmmbem,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  stra^ngers, 
for  whose  wants  it  is  his  peculiar  duty  for  the  time  being  to  provide. 
From  his  office  he  bears  the  title  of  Forestierft^  and  lie  seemed  resol- 
ved to  render  his  honourable  station,  as  a  dispenser  of  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality, by  no  means  a  sinecure.  His  first  order  was  to  kindte  a  fire 
in  the  saloon,  as  the  morning  wais  chilly,  and  then  inquired  what  re- 
freshments he  could  ofter  from  his  humble  store» 

Having  settled  the  preliminaries  for  dinner,  he  conducted  me  over 
every  part  of  the  Convent — the  cloisters,  the  celJs,  the  chapel,  the  li- 
brary, the  refectory  of  the  Monks,  and  even  the  kitchen,  h  is  an  ex- 
tensive pile  of  buildings,  tliree  stories  high,  standing  roond  a  spacious 
court,  with  a  handsome  yard  in  front.  The  architecture  ia  plain,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  edifice  a  little  darkened  by  time.  In  the  cha- 
pel are  many  respectable  pictures,  which  chiefly  attract  attention  from 
being  foimd  in  solitudes,  embosomed  in  the  depth  of  tlio  Apennines* 
The  walla  of  the  church  are  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments,  where 
sleeps  the  monastic  dust  of  eight  centuries.  Much  claisicaJ  learning 
and  some  taatc  arc  displayed  in  the  epitaphs. 

The  refectory  resembles  the  dining-halla  in  the  Englij^h  universities. 
A  table  w^as  spread  for  dinner,  to  accommodate  perhaps  twenty  per- 
sons, the  present  number  of  the  fraternity.  The  board  was  crowned 
by  a  decanter  of  red  wine  to  e^ch  plate,  and  every  thing  bore  the  mark^ 
of  neatness  and  good  cheer »  No  peculiar  austerities  are  in  fact  en- 
joined upon  the  brotherhood,  who  hve  in  much  the  same  style  as  Fel- 
lows of  a  College,  The  Forest  icro  took  me  to  his  own  private  apart* 
ment,  which  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  few  chairs,  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  a  crucifix-     Any  student  might  here  be  comfortable- 

The  library  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was — a  remark  indeed, 
which  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  cstabhshment.  During  the  lato 
revolution,  the  convent  was  suppressed  by  the  French,  its  property 
confiscated,  and  most  of  the  books  dispersed.  The  slielvcs  arc  still 
half  vacant,  though  they  bear  the  labels  of  the  several  compart- 
ments, into  which  the  library  is  judiciously  divided.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  volumes.  I  look  down  a 
copy  o^'  Milton's  works  from  the  shelf,  and  found  two  papers  inserted 
at  the  passages  relating  to  this  classical  retreat.  The  first  ia  ooe  of 
the  poet's  grandest  similes  : 

**  Thick  as  autumnal  loaves  tlial  Btrevv  the  brookf 
In  Vailpmbrosu,  wlw^re  the  Elj-uriaii  shiides, 
O^erarthmg  liigb^  embower.'^ 


^ 
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Tbe  second  passage  m  Ibc  celebrated  description  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden^  iJie  on^nal  of  which  travellers  have  pretended  to  di^^cover  in 
the  woody  declivities  of  the  Apennines,  overhanjyrinj^  the  retired  glen 
of  Vallombrosa.  There  is  «  little  hcrmitago  actually  called  Paradise^ 
consisting  of  a  solitary  one-story  building,  sweated  npon  a  high  point  of 
rock,  and  shaded  on  one  side  by  evergreens*  I'he  brook,  alluded  to 
by  Milton,  dashes  down  from  the  clondy  and  still  snowy  tops  of  the 
mountains,  forming  numerona  pretty  cascades,  and  filling  the  deep  soli- 
tudes with  its  murmurs*  A  bridge,  more  hko  that  leading  into  a  Ma- 
hometan than  a  Christian  Paradise,  formed  by  a  solitary  plank  thrown 
across  the  current,  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  Hermitage* 

Notwith standing  all  that  had  been  said  by  Eustace  and  others,  there 
is  nothing  peculiarly  romantic  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  at  Val* 
iombrosa,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  original  of  Eden.  Milton 
might  have  found  a  thousand  scenes  in  his  own  country,  every  way 
superior  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  forests  of  fir  have  all  been 
planted  by  the  Monks,  who  renew  them  about  as  often  as  the  gene- 
rations of  men,  cutting  down  one  growth  for  timber  and  fuel,  and 
substituting  another »  Art  lia^  therefore  in  a  great  measure  broken  in 
U|>an  the  solitudes  of  nature.  My  visit  was  perhaps  too  early  in  the 
season ,  to  see  the  place  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  associations  are  principally  such  as  superstition  baa  imparted. 
In  the  Hermitage  are  prints  of  all  those,  who  have  been  its  inmates, 
since  it  foundation  in  the  tenth  century.  It  admits  of  but  one  at  a 
time,  who  holds  for  life.  The  present  possessor  seemed  to  have  little 
of  tbe  anchorite  in  his  character,  and  familiarly  acted  as  a  cicerone 
in  showing  me  his  tiny  chapel,  and  other  curiosities  in  his  retirement. 
From  the  point  of  the  rock  in  front,  the  spectator  has  a  glorious  peep 
at  the  world,  extending  into  the  sunny  vale  of  the  Arno,  to  Florence, 
tnd  «ven  to  the  dim  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean.  While  the  prospect 
in  this  direction  was  all  bright  with  summer  skies,  the  winds  of  winter 
were  still  whistling  above  my  head,  round  the  bleak  summits  of  the 
Apennines. 

In  descending  from  the  Hermitage  by  a  path  winding  under  the 
cli&,  the  guide  pointed  out  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  a  coffin, 
gmled  in  front.  Here  a  saint  buried  himself  for  several  years,  en- 
daring  cold,  hunger,  and  every  species  of  mortificatioji,  A  little  shrine 
bas  been  erected  near  the  spot,  to  commemorate  his  virtues  ;  and  the 
Litin  bscription  states,  that  at  his  death  celestial  lights  gleamed 
round  the  rocks,  and  the  bells  of  the  convent  tolled  without  hands. 
Another  chapel  rises  in  memory  of  a  Monk,  who  was  tempted  by  the 
devil  to  leap  from  the  cliff,  wheo  the  Virgin  interfered,  and  rescued 
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him  from  peril.  One  of  his  brethren  was  less  fortunate  ;  for  in  walk- 
ing along  the  giddy  height  at  evening,  he  made  a  misstep,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  in  tumbling  down  the  precipice. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  these  shrines  is  one  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  convent  While  he  was 
engaged  in  prayer  among  these  solitary  hills,  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
devil.  The  former  took  to  iiis  heels,  as  the  best  mode  of  escape,  and 
the  latter  gave  chase.  At  length  they  arrived  at  a  precipice,  under 
which  the  saint  sheltered  himself,  while  the  devil  unable  to  check  the 
momentum  he  had  acquired  dashed  down  headlong !  The  cliff  all 
at  once  became  so  soft  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  saint, 
which  is  still  shown  to  tlie  traveller.  A  long  Latin  inscription  re- 
cords the  miracle.  In  the  midst  of  these  legends  I  ought  not  to  for- 
get the  name  of  Father  Hugford,  an  Enghsh  Hermit  of  great  sanc- 
tity, who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Abbe,  and  who  presents  a  still  stronger 
claim  to  remembrance,  by  the  invention  of  inlaying  marbles  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

On  my  return  to  the  Convent,  I  found  dinner  in  waiting.  The  &re 
was  simple,  but  served  up  with  neatness.  All  this  hospitality  is  a  gra- 
tuity ;  but  the  visitant  is  at  liberty,  if  he  chooses,  to  present  a  trifle 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  A  quarto  volume,  con- 
taining the  memoirs  of  the  founder  of  the  Convent,  was  laid  upon  the 
table  for  my  amusement ;  as  also  an  album  comprising  the  names  of 
all  the  visitants  to  these  shades.  Adding  my  own  to  the  long  list, 
and  shaking  the  Forestiero  by  the  band,  I  bade  adieu  to  Vallombrosa, 
smd  returned  to  Florence  the  same  evening. 
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LETTER  LV. 

OSFABTUBE  FOE  BOME — INCtSA — ABEZZO — BtRTlI-PLACE  OF  FETRARCH 
VALE  OF  CHlAJtA LAKB  THRASYMI;:^ US— SCENE  OF  THE  BATTLE  BE- 
TWEEN  FLAMINirS   AND   HANNIBAL FERIGU ^FIRST  VIEW  QF  THE 

T1BBB — VALE  AND  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  CLITOINUS SPOLETO TEENI. 

Apnly  1826. 

Frou  Florence  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
experiment  was  made  of  a  new  mode  of  travelling".  A  deatrc  to 
reach  the  South  of  Italy  before  the  commencement  of  warm  weather, 
and  to  continue  in  the  agreeable  company  of  our  New-York  friends, 
induced  us  to  try  the  oietlle  of  post-horses,  instead  of  the  tardy  teams 
of  the  vetturino.  The  change  wai^  much  for  the  worse  in  all  respects 
except  speed  ;  and  in  that  article  tlie  loss  is  greater  than  tttc  gain  to 
the  tourist,  who  travels  for  information.  He  is  hurried  through  land- 
scapes however  beautiful,  anil  by  objects  however  interesting,  without 
the  power  to  pause  a  moment  for  contemplation,  as  the  postillions  arc 
anxious  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  the  least  time  possible,  often  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  broken  necks  or  limbs.  Down  hill  they  always 
make  it  a  point  to  drive  upon  the  run,  to  make  up  for  their  snail  paces 
in  the  ascents.  The  horses  are  uniformly  bad,  and  the  harness,  oHen 
consistkig  of  slender  ropes,  is  horrible. 

Although  the  rates  of  posting  in  all  the  Italian  states  is  regulated 
by  law,  impositions  are  in  one  way  or  anotlier  practised  upon  the  tra- 
veller, in  spite  of  his  utmost  vigilance.  The  most  general  mode  of 
exacting  exorbitant  fees,  is  by  putting  on  a  stronger  team  than  tlie 
carriage  requires.  Remonstrances  in  such  cases  are  entirely  useless, 
liid  the  onJy  alternative  is  patient  submission,  under  the  authority  of 
tiie  maxim,  that  **■  when  you  are  among  the  Romans,  you  must  do  as 
tJie  Romans  do."  Our  two  friends  who  are  in  person  both  light  men, 
aid  were  encumbered  with  but  little  baggage ,  frequently  presented 
tlHJ  ludicrous  picture  of  being  dragged  up  the  hills  by  six  horscf  and 
/**'■  oatti,  strung  out  at  such  lengths,  and  moving  at  such  a  solemn 
pice,  as  to  appear  like  a  funeral  procession.  As  our  coach  was  of  a 
(iiflerent  kind,  we  were  never  compelled  to  take  more  than  four  horses 
^^1  one  pair  of  oxen.  But  manage  as  you  will,  the  expense  of  post- 
^^M  is  more  than  treble  that  of  travelling  with  a  vetturino ;  and  he  that 
i^^es  the  experiment  will  soon  repent  of  his  bargain.  With  many 
**f  the  English,  who  make  the  tour  of  Italy  merely  for  the  sake  of 
riding  and  spendusg  money,  the  case  is  different.    They  often  bring 
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with  them  the  principles  of  their  jockey  clubs,  and  boast  of  perfonn* 
log  such  and  such  routes^  in  so  many  hours. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20tli,  our  three- horse  coach,  (a 
sort  of  triangular  team,)  drove  op  with  a  flourish  of  whips,  and  the 
postillion  in  livery  as  the  Taw  directs,  to  the  door  of  Mynheer  Schnei- 
der's Hotel,  and  we  set  out  for  "  the  City  of  the  Seveii  Hills,"  our 
friends  leading  the  way  as  pioneers*  Within  the  first  hour  after  lea- 
ving Florence,  our  coach  was  turned  bottom  upwards  against  the 
fence,  without  injury  to  us,  having  descended  a  few  minutes  before 
the  accident,  to  walk  up  a  hill.  The  persons  left  in  charge  of  it  con- 
cealed as  many  of  the  particukrii,  as  the  fractured  axle  would  permit. 
In  gerjeral,  the  road  though  hilly  is  smooth  and  excellent ;  and  nothing 
but  this  circumstance  saves  the  necks  of  hundreds.  Two  of  oiir 
acquaintances,  whom  we  met  at  Florence  on  their  return  from  Rome, 
had  been  capsized  on  tliis  same  route,  and  one  of  them  severely  brui- 
sed. Coachmen  are  often  killed  by  their  own  carelessness,  and  dis- 
posed of  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  soldiera  are  carried  from  the  field 
of  battle* 

For  the  first  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  country  was  not  new  to  me, 
having  been  already  traversed  in  my  excursion  to  Vallombrosa.  My 
companions  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  a  glance  at  the  Ibresta  of  fir, 
which  mantle  the  heights  of  the  Apennines,  and  overhang  tlmt  scclu- 
4ed  retreat,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
At  Incisa,  two  posts  from  Florence,  we  crossed  the  Arno,  which  here 
preserves  the  character  of  a  torrent.  This  little  village  excited  a  degree 
of  interest,  from  having  once  been  the  residence  of  Petrarch^s  mother, 
while  he  was  an  infant.  It  now  consists  of  a  cluster  of  mean  houses, 
extending  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  other  villages,  though 
sometimes  large,  are  generally  mean  in  appearance,  and  unworthy  of 
the  splendid  scenery  which  surrounds  them. 

What  is  called  the  Superior  or  Upper  Vale  of  the  A  mo,  extends 
from  Florence  onward  towards  Rome.  Though  it  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  character  from  that  portion  denominated  the  Inferior^  m 
the  direction  of  Pisa,  and  already  described,  if  possible  it  aurpasBes 
the  latter  in  fertility  of  soil  and  exactness  of  tillage.  The  products 
are  the  same,  and  the  distant  landscape,  always  embracing  peaks  in 
tlie  eternal  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  often  superlatively  rich  and  beau* 
tifuL  This  portion  of  Italy  has  been  celebrated  for  its  exuberance  by 
all  writers  from  the  age  of  Livy  to  the  present  time.  Its  cattle  are 
the  finest  I  have  seen  on  the  continent.  They  are  commonly  of  a 
dove  colour,  both  large  and  fat,  the  oxen  having  their  heads  set  ofif 
with  scarlet  fillets  and  tassels,  with  as  much  taste  as  a  peasant  girl  at 
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a  gala*  The  country  is  extrem*?ly  populous,  and  the  inliabilants  ap- 
pe^  to  be  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  tlieir  few  acres,  appropria- 
ted as  usual  to  ^rain^  the  olive^  and  vine. 

After  crossing  a  beautiful  sunny  plain,  embosomed  among  tlie  moun- 
tains, we  reached  Arezzo  at  5  o'clock  in  the  al\ornoon,  and  took  lodg- 
ingB  for  the  night  at  the  Post  House.  While  dinner  was  preparing, 
in  hour  was  occupied  in  looking  at  the  town,  which  is  charmingly 
situated  in  tbe  midst  of  a  amihng  country,  and  contains  a  population 
of  about  10,000.  It  has  seen  better  days,  and  some  of  tiie  atreeU 
exhibit  an  air  of  former  magnificence,  being  remarkably  well  paved, 
spacious^  and  lined  with  stately  edifices.  The  Cathedral  is  a  vast 
budding,  standing  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  showy  exterior.  Among 
the  usual  share  of  ornaments  in  the  interior,  is  a  splendid  painting  of 
Judith  presenting  tlie  head  of  Holofernes  to  the  people.  The  most 
has  been  made  of  a  bad  subject,  and  llio  picture  possesses  so  much 
aeril,  that  Morghen  has  hence  drawn  one  of  his  best  prints.  In  one 
«f  the  aisles  is  a  marble  tomb  of  an  Archbishop,  furnishing  a  curious 
q>ecimen  of  antique  eculpturc.  Before  the  church  spreads  an  exten* 
[ve  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  and  omamented  with  a  lofty 
lumn  of  granite  rising  in  the  centre. 

One  of  the  first  objects  winch  the  traveller  inquires  for  on  entering 

is  the  birth-place  of  Petrarch.     Our  curiosity  was  greatly 

tented  by  having  visited  his  secluded  residence  in  the  vale  ot' 

aueluse.     But  what  was  our  disappointment,  on  being  conducted  to 

Ae  street,  to  find  that  the  old  house,  in  which  he  was  born  in  1304, 

hd  been  demolished  about  eight  years  since,  and  a  new  one  erected 

on  its  site.     Such  a  revolution  has  dissolved  the  charm  of  associatioii, 

ind  tbe  traveller  scarcely  pauses  long  enougii  before  the  Iresh  stucco 

walls,  to  read  a  Latin  inscription  of  great  length,  posted  up  like  the 

ntas  of  a  toll-gate  in  front  of  the  house.     Thf>  early  life  of  Petrarch 

imnii  to  have  given  rise  to  several  legendary  and  fiibulous  tales,  though 
it  tu  sufliciently  romantic  without  any  of  these  incredible  stories. 
H«  was  emphaticalJy  the  child  of  misfortune.  At  the  time  of  his 
Wth,  his  parents  were  exiles  from  their  native  F'^lorence,  and  his  father 
*w  waging  in  the  field  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  restore  the  liberties 
of  \m  country.  While  the  poet  was  an  infant,  his  mother  returned  to 
lociae,  the  village  mentioned  above ;  and  in  crossing  the  Arno,  her 
^^^  put  into  a  sack  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  entrusted  to  a 
(•toint  whose  horse  ietl  in  fording  the  river,  was  nigh  being  drowned, 
^  says  tradition.  At  tlie  age  of  seven,  he  and  his  parents  embarked 
^  Leghorn  for  Marseille,  on  their  way  to  Avignon.  They  were 
^^**cked  during  tlie  voyage,  and  tbe  inlant  bard  again  narrowly  esca- 
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petl.  These  moving  accidents  of  hia  childhood  were  in  consonance 
with  the  misforlunes  of  his  riper  years,  and  perhaps  have  been  invented 
to  harmonize  with  the  story  of  his  woes. 

Arezzo  (the  old  Arrefiiimy)  was  anciently  a  town  of  great  import - 
ance^  and  here  the  Consul  Flaminius  had  his  head  qnarters,  previoys 
to  the  fatal  battle  with  Hannibal  on  the  shores  of  lake  Thrasymenus, 
Some  vestiges  of  its  antiquities  still  remain.  We  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  Amphitheatre,  situated  near  the  Roman  Gate.  Its  construction 
almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  Frejus,  in  the  south  of  France,  less 
spacious  as  well  as  less  perfect  than  the  one  at  Nismes.  A  few  of  the 
arches  are  yet  entire  ;  byt  the  walls  are  overgrown  with  shrubbery, 
and  the  arena  covered  with  rank  grass.  In  musing  over  these  wrecks 
of  other  ages,  the  mind  involuntarily  reverts  to  vanished  scenes,  when 
the  benches  were  crowded  with  circles  of  Roman  beauty^  and  the 
pulse  of  thousands  beat  high  with  enjoyment. 

Early  tJic  next  morning  we  led  Arezzo,  and  pursued  our  journey 
through  the  vale  of  Chi  an  a,  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  across  which  the 
eye  stretches,  charmed  with  the  richness  of  the  landscape,  and  rests 
on  the  picturesque  village  of  Chiusi,  seated  on  the  top  of  a  round  in- 
sulated hill  several  hundred  feet  above  the  surroimding  plain.  This 
town,  anciently  called  Chisium,  was  the  castellated  kingdom  of  old 
Porsenna,  whose  arms  carried  terror  to  tiie  gates  of  Rome,  The 
ramparts  and  towers  of  Cortona,  once  the  capital  of  Etruria,  but  now 
wasted  away  into  comparative  insigniBcance,  crown  the  heights  on 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  overlook  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  valley 
blooming  below.  It  is  said  the  Cathedral  in  tliis  town  contains  an 
ancient  tomb,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
tlie  Consul  Flaminius,  whose  death  gave  eclat  to  the  victory  of  the 
Carthaginian. 

Passing  the  post  of  Camuccia,  we  reached  the  little  village  of  Os- 
saia,  on  the  (Vontiers  of  Tuscany,  which  pretends  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  bones  [ossa)  of  the  ten  thousand  Romans,  who  fell  in  the 
memorable  engagement  above  referred  to,  and  here  found  a  grave. 
An  inscription  in  front  of  a  building  on  the  left  of  tlie  street  urges 
this  claim,  strengthened  by  fragments  of  human  bones  found  in  the 
vicinity.  But  its  authenticity  is  denied  by  antiquariesi  and  the  scene 
of  the  battle  is  uniformly  laid  several  miles  farther  on.  I  seize  this 
occasion  to  say,  that  a  note  to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold 
comprises,  within  a  narrow  compass,  more  authentic  information  on 
this  subject,  tlian  all  the  volumes  of  modern  travellers  put  together. 
Byron*s  topographical  descriptions,  aided  by  the  patient  labours  of 
his  friend  Hobliouse,  are  more  minutely  accurate  than  any  one  would 
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expect  in  Uic  pages  of  a  poet.  His  text  of  course  oden  exaggerates 
and  embellishes ;  but  you  may  always  rely  on  his  notes,  and  if  any  of 
my  readers  wish  for  a  perfect  picture  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
fiddi  in  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  thev  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
fUBMge  above  referred  to,  whicb  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  too 
coociae  for  abridgment* 

On  leaving  Ossaia,  we  continued  to  ascend  an  eminence  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  shaded  with  oaks  and  olives,  till  our  arrival  at  the  nar- 
row Pass  of  Borghetto,  by  which  the  Constd  and  his  army  entered  the 
semicircular  plain  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake^  at  the  dawn  of  the  ill- 
lated  day,  the  events  of  which  spread  dismay  through  the  streets  of 
Rome*  Idle  as  the  curiosity  may  seem,  and  remote  as  the  associa- 
tions must  be,  the  eye  loves  to  trace  even  the  ground,  upon  which  the 
Roman  legions  trampled,  as  they  advanced  with  high  hopes  and  proud 
bearing  to  meet  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  country.  None  but  a 
rash  leader  would  have  entrusted  an  army  to  such  a  field,  from  wliich 
there  was  no  retreat  in  case  of  discomfiture.  But  the  Roman  arms 
were  at  that  period  unaccustomed  to  reverses,  and  the  wily  African 
was  not  looked  for  in  such  a  secluded  recess  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  business  to  balance  the  merits  of  generalship,  nor 
to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  a  battle,  which  have  been  recorded  by  a 
thousand  pens  since  the  days  of  Livy,  from  whoso  copious  and  ^*  pic- 
,       tared  page*'  my  classical  friend  recited  pasf^age  after  passage,  as  the 

inspiration  of  the  ground  awakened  the  chain  of  associations,  and 

opened  the  treasures  of  memory. 

I  la  winding  round  the   Pass   of  Borghetto,  glimpses  of  the  blue 

vraters  of  Thrasymenus  were  at  first  indktinctly  seen,  through  the  groves 
of  oak  which  Iringe  the  road,  till  at  length  tfie  wliole  lake,  cradled 
wnong  the  Apennines,  and  girt  by  verdant  shores,  spread  in  all  it3 
brigbtaesa  full  before  us.  The  feelings  of  the  moment  may  be  much 
more  easily  conceived  timn  described.  To  the  impressions  produced 
by  the  charms  of  natural  scenery  were  added  the  recollections  of  his- 
tory, and  the  classic  dreams  of  boyhood.  If  the  lake  is  not  peculiarly 
f^arkable  for  either  its  grandeur  or  beauty,  it  is  intensely  interesting ; 
find  it  ia  difficult  to  analyze  the  complex  emotions  which  the  first  view 
'^t  it  produced  in  my  mind.  Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  its  breadtli 
fweor  six;  it  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  encircled  on  all  sides  by 
I  J^tyuntainoua  and  woody  borders,  which  give  it  an  air  of  deep  solitude, 
^bee  small  islands  rise  boldly  from  its  bosom,  and  contribute  greatly 
'*>  its  picturesque  beauty.  Its  immediate  margin  is  girt  with  a  deep 
'^^"ge  of  reeds.  The  complexion  of  the  water  is  as  bright  as  the 
^zure  of  the  skies  it  reflects- 
^"01.  u,  ia 
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Wc  had  now  entered  Uie  dominions  of  tlic  Pope,  and  our  trunks 
were  consigned  to  tlio  Imiids  of  a  host  of  hungry  custom-house  offi- 
cers^ who  throng  the  Dogana  of  his  Ilohness,  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier, and  bearing  the  image  of  llie  eagle  and  triple  crown.  In  our 
haste  to  walk  forward  to  the  battle  ground,  while  our  luggage  was  un- 
dergoing an  inspection,  the  surrerider  of  keys  had  been  forgotten,  and 
a  fat  Italian  placeman,  pulling  and  panting  like  a  porpoise,  found  difli- 
cully  in  overtaking  us  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  A  moderate  fee 
blinded  the  vigilance  of  these  papal  Arguses,  and  it  could  not  be  per- 
ceived from  a  snbset|uent  examination,  that  the  contents  of  our  trunks 
had  been  molested* 

The  most  desperate  and  bloody  part  of  the  contest  between  Flarai- 
nitis  and  Hannibal  was  fought  upon  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  or  ra- 
ther the  channel  of  a  stream,  called  lite  Sanguinetto,  which  intersects 
the  semicircular  plain  already  mentioned,  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  four  in  width.  An  unbroken 
cliain  of  hills,  called  the  Gualandra,  of  moderate  elevation,  but  steep, 
and  crowned  with  several  old  fortresses,  sw^eeps  round  the  field,  termi- 
nating at  lite  defiles  of  Borghetto  and  Passignano.  This  range  of 
mountains,  the  arena  spreading  below,  and  bordered  in  front  by  a 
splendid  sheet  of  water,  present  on  the  whole  a  glorious  amphitheatre, 
worthy  of  the  sublime  spectacle  which  it  once  exhibited.  Tradition 
has  designated  the  banks  of  the  Sanguinetto,  *'^  which  all  the  while  raii 
blood,'*  as  the  place  where  Flaminius  fell.  Here  it  was,  that  the  In- 
subrian  knight  Ducarius  recognized  the  Consul,  and  plunging  into  the 
thickest  of  tlie  foe,  gave  his  enemy  a  victim,  to  appease  the  manes  of 
bis  plundered  and  butchered  fellow -citizens. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  so  old  a  story  as  Livy's  description  of  tliis 
battle.  His  two  chapters,  detailing  the  incidents  of  the  engagement 
and  the  scenes  of  frantic  terror  w  hich  the  news  excited  at  Rome,  form 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  eloquence  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  Latin  classics**  From  this  fountain  Byron  has  drawa 
all  his  imagery,  and  done  little  more  than  versily  tlie  Roman  historian. 


♦  On  the  arrival  of  the  messengier  at  Rowic^  the  inhalUants  of  both  9exes 
thronged  the  Forum,  and  iMarcua  Poiiipoiiius  the  PriElor  conamunicated  to  the  oa* 
■etnbled  multitude  the  sad  inteUigfence  in  few  words— ^*  pugna  imgna  rifti  MumuiP 
— we  Iiavc  been  cori<|ucrc-d  in  a  p-eat  battle.  Mothera  and  wives  and  sbten  with 
dishe veiled  locks*  and  in  the  torture  of  suspense,  flew  to  the  g^ate*  of  the  city,  and 
walclied  tlay  and  night  for  the  return  of  their  friends*  Two  raatrom  died  of  ex- 
ceM  of  joy  at  the  UDexpected  arrival  of  their  eons ;  but  stili  more  of  broktti 
Icarts.     What  m  subject  m  b^Te  tbr  the  peiicil  of  an  artl^  : 
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There  seemed  to  bo  a  com  bin  air  an  of  every  po9=!ible  ci  re  iim  stance  to 
heighten  the  gramicor  of  a  coiillict  bntwcen  two  such  armies — ^the  in- 
tenrention  of  an  eartlif[uakc  so  severe  as  to  prostrate  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy — the  cloud  of  mist  from  tfie  Lake,  so  dense  that,  In  the  forci- 
Ue  language  of  Livy,  the  combatants  were  guided  rather  by  the  ear 
than  the  eye — the  shouts  of  the  onset — the  tremendous  slaughter — 
and  the  sublime  image  of  the  Roman  legions,  who  standing  upon  the 
heights  of  the  Gualaiidra,  heard  the  clashing  of  shields  and  the  clangor 
of  arms  far  beneath  them,  without  bciog  able  to  discern  the  contend- 
ing  forces.  !n  a  word,  the  whole  description  has  the  fascination  of 
splendid  romance. 

Near  the  bridge  of  the  Sanguinetto,  we  found  a  peasant  ploughing 
the  glorious  field.  He  stopped  his  team  and  courteously  responded  to 
our  inquiries,  pointing  to  a  place  at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  as  the  spot  where  the  Consul  fell.  Traditions  of  the  battle,  kept 
alire  by  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  are  still  vivid  with  the  inhabitanlij  of 
tlie  plain.  The  scene  is  all  quiet  and  rural  now,  A  fine  spcciea  of 
fed  clover,  entirely  different  from  any  I  had  before  seen,  crimsoned  the 
field  with  its  bright  blossoms.  It  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  appears  to 
be  a  favourite  flower  with  tlie  bee.  Here  too  the  olive  waves  its  pale 
green  foliage,  and  the  vine  was  putting  forth  its  young  tendrils.  For 
once  in  the  world,  the  delay  of  a  custom-house  was  a  favour  instead  of 
a  vexation  ;  and  our  coaches  did  not  overtake  us,  tilt  localities  so  full 
of  interest  had  been  satisfactorily  examined* 

We  rode  for  several  miles  along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  lake. 
At  Passignano  a  bold^  rocky  promontory,  shooting  out  from  the  Apen- 
nbes,  bathes  itself  in  the  waves,  leaving  but  a  narrow  defile  for  tlie 
pilh,  A  little  village  is  seated  under  the  cliffs,  picturesque  in  the  ap- 
proach, but  mean,  dirty,  and  poor  on  a  closer  examination.  At  the 
tillage  of  Torricclla,  situated  upon  the  shore,  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
we  made  a  short  pause,  and  embarked  in  a  small  boat,  partly  from  the 
Mb  curiosity  of  navigating  the  waters  of  Thrasymemia,  and  partly  for 
fte  sake  of  purchasing  a  lot  of  fresh  fish  for  dinner.  Several  kinds 
wtre  found,  and  among  the  rest  a  species  of  the  streaked  bass.  Each 
(^ our  party  making  a  selection  according  to  his  own  taste,  augmented 
^  t|uaDtity  beyond  what  was  exactly  agreeable  to  be  borne  for  many 
JQiles  in  our  vehicles  on  a  warm  day. 

Having  reinforced  each  of  our  teams  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  decorated 
*i>thia  instance  with  snowy  garlands,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
Jstly  who  led  them  by  a  rope  fastened  to  their  horns^  we  commenced 
climbing  the  liill  of  Magiona  at  a  pace  so  slow,  as  to  afford  ample  lime 
to  cast  many  a  lingering  and  farewell  look  at  Thrasymcnits,  gradually 


^^^ 
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disappearing  behind  us.  Lady  Morgan  speaks  of  having  seen  the  lake 
ftom  Perugia ;  a  thing  quite  impossible,  unless  her  vision  is  sufficiently 
acute  to  penetrate  mountains,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevatioD, 
and  effectually  intercept  the  view.  In  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Magiona  into  the  pretty  vale  which  spreads  at  the  base,  an  accid^it 
befel  one  of  our  coaches  and  compelled  us  to  stop  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  dirty  little  village,  furnishing  neither  refreshment  nor  amusement. 
On  the  score  of  the  former  item,  a  roll  of  coarse  bread  was  all  that 
could  be  obtained ;  and  the  fund  of  the  latter  was  still  more  scanty. 
While  the  village  Vulcan  lighted  up  the  sleepy  fires  of  his  forge,  Tity- 
rus  like,  I  stretched  myself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  way-side 
and  beguiled  the  time  in  reading  Virgil,  gazing  at  the  distant  Apen- 
nines, and  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  lizard,  swarms  of  which 
gamboled  at  my  feet : 

Nunc  virides  etiam  occaltant  spineta  lacertos. 

Countless  numbers  of  this  reptile  are  seen  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  upon 
the  walls  and  about  ruins.  It  is  a  brisk  and  pert  little  animal,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  quick,  keen  eye.  There 
is  a  superstition  among  the  lower  classes,  that  so  far  from  being  noxious 
in  its  habits,  the  lizard  is  a  friithful  friend  to  the  peasantry,  watching 
their  noon-day  slumbers  in  the  field,  and  giving  notice  bj  tickling  the 
ear,  if  the  scorpion  or  tarantula  approaches. 

Notwithstanding  our  delay,  at  5  o'clock  we  ascended,  with  the  aid 
of  a  fresh  recruit  of  oxen,  the  lofly  eminence  on  the  very  top  of  which 
is  seated  the  ancient  city  of  Perugia,  whose  ramparts  and  towers  give 
it  a  very  imposing  appearance.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  (for  it  was  founded  in  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  imperial 
city,)  it  has  at  intervals  been  a  rebellious  town — rebellioas  against  ty- 
rants and  oppressors.  Hannibal  found  it  impregnable.  It  even  dared 
to  bar  its  gates  against  Augustus,  whose  intentions  of  manifesting  his 
usual  clemency  were  baffled  by  the  spirit  of  one  of  its  citizens,  who  set 
fire  to  his  own  house,  whence  the  flames  spread  till  the  whole  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  the  wars  of  the  Goths,  it  signalized  itself  by  its 
valour  and  love  of  independence ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century,  the  Perugians  under  Forte  Braccio  for  a  commander,  so 
Alt  from  acting  merely  on  the  defensive,  actually  conquered  Rome, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  city  lor  something  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

On  the  reduction  of  Perugia  to  the  papal  dominions.  Pope  Paul  III. 
determined  to  keep  such  &ctious  spirits  in  check,  and  to  secure  the 
fiiture  servitude  of  the  citixeos,  by  a  stopendous  castle  erected  onder 
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the  guise  of  a  hospitaL  The  traveller  passes  this  enormous  pile  on 
his  left,  soon  after  entering  the  gate.  It  stands  upon  the  sumnoit  of 
the  lull'  and  effectually  commands  the  town.  In  the  hands  of  the 
French,  it  underwent  some  repairs,  and  was  used  as  a  fortress.  At 
presenl  it  is  dismaniled,  and  m  a  staie  of  dilapidation. 

We  took  Io<Jging9  for  the  night  in  a  hotel,  which  had  once  been  the 
palace  of  a  nobleman,  and  still  exhibits  some  rcmams  of  its  former 
splendour*  Ragged  tapestry  covers  tho  walls,  and  gods  and  heroes 
sprawl  in  fresco  upon  the  ceiling.  In  the  entratice,  the  name  of  near- 
ly all  the  royal  personages  in  Italy  are  posted  up,  with  a  record  of  the 
important  fact,  of  precisely  on  what  day,  month  and  year,  they  lodged 
in  this  tavern.  Perchance  we  were  honoured  by  sleeping  in  the  very 
beds,  which  kings,  queens,  princes  and  princesses,  dukes  and  duichess- 
es,  down  to  tfjc  liumbler  ranks  of  marquises  and  counts,  had  occupied. 
Caroline,  tlie  late  queen  of  Englantl,  was  among  the  number.  1  did 
not  find  Bergami's  name  in  the  list  of  counts. 

A  young  Irish  ecclesiastic,  in  his  friar *a  frock  and  three-cornered 
hat,  introduced  himself  to  us  at  the  door  of  tlie  hotel,  taking  our  party 
far  Englishmen.  He  gave  us  his  '■'^  travels'  history"*  with  a  good  deal 
of  volubdity,  concluding  with  his  matriculation  in  tlie  large  theological 
institution  at  tJiis  place,  wliither  many  of  his  countrymen  are  sent  to 
be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  look  occasion  to 
mention  the  strangers  of  distinction  with  whom  he  had  dined  in  our 
hotel,  and  indi reedy  intimated  tliat  a  repetition  of  the  favour,  even 
with  piain  republicans,  would  aot  be  disagreeable.  But  in  truth  ho 
was  ?ery  civil,  offering  to  show  us  the  curiosities  of  tlie  ecclesiastical 
establishments  \  but  for  want  of  time,  his  attentions  were  pohtely  de* 

While  our  classical  fish  from  the  waters  of  Tbrasymenua,  (which 
now  made  but  a  sorry  figure,)  were  in  the  hands  of  the  cook,  we  took 
ft  stroll  over  die  town,  and  among  other  places  visited  the  Cathedral* 
It  is  a  misshapen  Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  is  filled  with  tlic 
paintings  of  Perugino,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  hence  de- 
mea  his  distinctive  appellation.  His  fame  arises  more  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  the  master  of  Raphael,  than  from  the 
intriDsic  merits  of  his  works,  tlis  style  is  stiff,  dry,  and  hard ;  and 
his  immortal  pupil,  who  here  commenced  his  professional  studies  nt 
^  age  of  seventeen,  conferred  a  Jar  greater  favour  than  he  received. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  shaken  of  the  restraints  of  a  particular  school, 
t^at  his  genius  shone  forth  in  all  its  unrivalled  splendour ;  and  the 
developement  of  his  native  powers  was  probably  retarded  by  tlio 
•^clMiicaliiies  of  his  Eiaster,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
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high  respect*  All  his  early  pictures  are  in  eScact  imitntion  of  the  old 
Feriigiari. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  we  resumed  our  joorney, 
aed  descended  rapidly  from  the  castellated  heights  of  Perugia  into  the 
gloriijus  vale,  which  spreads  towards  the  south  as  iar  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  bouuded  by  lofty  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  The  proapecl,  both 
in  extent  and  variety,  in  the  purity  of  tlie  skies,  and  the  spontaneous 
fertility  of  tJie  earth,  is  one  of  the  richest  which  our  travels  in  any 
country  have  alTorded.  But  the  stream  which  waters  tliis  elysian  vale 
gives  it, a  still  deeper  interest.  In  an  hour  after  leaving  Perugia,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  far  indeed  from  Rome, 
but  hurrying  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current  towards  the  Seven 
Hills.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  nensations  which  the  first 
glance  at  this  river  excited.  It  had  tlie  effect  to  strike  us  all  dumb^ 
and  as  we  paused  upon  tlie  bridge,  each  one  gazed  and  thought  for 
Mmself  Let  the  reader  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  affectation  in  thi^, 
and  that  whoever  pretends  to  survey  tlie  classic  wave  for  the  first  time 
without  emotion,  must  either  counterfeit  his  feelings,  or  possess  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  stupidity.  The  notoriety  of  tlie  Tiber  is  so 
universal,  that  the  ctTcct  is  of  much  the  same  nature,  though  differing 
in  degree,  on  all  minds.  A  poslillion  or  peasant  would  linger  the 
first  time  he  crossed  it.  Unlike  ottier  streams,  it  appears  to  possess 
a  sort  of  moral,  sentient  being,  which  exalts  it  above  mere  inanimate 
matter,  and  blends  it  inseparably  with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  Rome. 

The  water  descending  in  unsullied  purity  from  its  source  in  the 
depth  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  east  of  lake  Thrasy menus,  thus  far 
preserves  a  light  green  complexion,  differing  but  a  shade  or  tw-o  from 
our  own  Niagara.  Its  fountains  issue  from  unbroken  solitudes,  and 
such  is  the  formation  of  its  bed  above  this  point,  as  to  impart  no  stain  ; 
an  emblem  of  the  young  republic  that  once  rose  uncontaminated  upon 
its  borders,  till  impure  tributaries  poured  in  the  tide  of  corruption. 
The  breadth  of  the  channel  does  not  here  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  feet,  and  unlike  the  Arno,  the  current  covers  the 
whole  bed,  bathing  the  well  defined  and  rural  banks.  Near  the 
bridge  it  breaks  in  foam  over  several  ledges  of  rocks,  forming  musical 
and  pretty  cascades. 

At  the  post  and  little  village  of  Madonna  degU  Angeli,  (our  Lady 
of  the  Angels,)  w*e  paused  long  enough  to  change  horses,  and  to  visit 
the  stupendous  churcli,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  tattered  poverty. 
There  are  scarcely  inhabitants  enough  in  the  whole  region  to  fill  its 
magnificent  aisles.  It  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  architect  Vjg- 
nola,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  Ida  finest  models.     The  altars  lining  the 
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vraUs  are  extremely  splendid.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  stands  a 
curious  little  antique  fabric,  which  may  be  termed  the  nucleus  of  the 
church,  possessing  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  explaining  the  reason 
why  so  noble  an  edifice  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  a  handful  of  inhabitants.  This  holy  shrine  is  nothing  less  than 
the  oratory  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  a  native  of  the  old  town  of 
Assisium,  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains,  in  full  view  of  the 
church  of  our  Lady.  It  is  another  caaa  saniissima^  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Loretto  in  reputation.  Its  dimensions  are  perhaps  fifleen 
feet  by  ten,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  tiny  pinnacles,  and  filled 
with  sacred  relics.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  votive 
tablets  and  the  offerings  of  devotees.  It  has  an  altar  before  which  a 
throng  of  ragged  peasants  were  kneeling,  while  an  image  of  the  Saint 
himself  held  a  lamp,  to  light  though  not  to  enlighten  their  devotions. 
There  is  a  large  convent  adjoining  the  church ;  but  the  crack  of 
the  postillion's  whip  gave  notice,  that  no  time  remained  for  visiting 
cloisters. 

Afler  crossing  a  ridge  of  hjlls,  which  projects  like  a  promontory 
into  the  plain,  we  entered  the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  large  old  town  of  Foligno.  Under  its  antique  walls  flows  a 
copious  stream,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Tiber,  and  the  beautiful  en- 
virons are  in  direct  contrast  with  the  penury  and  filth  of  the  decaying 
city.  The  principal  street  runs  in  nearly  a  direct  line  from  gate  to 
gate.  It  was  absolutely  thronged  with  beggars,  who  importunately 
beset  us  at  every  step.  There  was  a  very  perceptible  change  in 
the  character  of  the  people  the  moment  we  entered  the  papal  do- 
minions, upon  the  shores  of  Thrasymenus,  and  the  shades  of  degra- 
dation become  deeper  and  deeper,  in  proportion  as  you  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  State.  The  inhabitants  of  Tuscany,  during  the 
happy  age  of  republican  fireedom,  formed  habits  of  activity  and  indus- 
try, traces  of  which  are  still  found  among  the  peasantry.  They  ac- 
quired an  impulse,  which  notwithstanding  all  subsequent  oppression, 
has  not  yet  wholly  ceased.  But  the  subjects  of  his  Holiness  have 
been  slaves  almost  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  effects  are  palpa- 
ble at  every  step,  as  the  traveller  advances.  Under  a  clime  less  tem- 
perate, and  with  a  soil  less  spontaneously  productive,  the  people  would 
apparently  aU  freeze  and  starve ;  unless  indeed  these  very  bounties  of 
nature  may  have  co-operated  with  the  moral  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  country,  in  augmenting  the  wretchedness  of  the  population. 

We  paused  at  Foligno  only  long  enough  to  change  horses,  and  were 
bappy  to  leave  at  its  gates  the  clamorous  cries  for  charity,  as  well  as  to 
escape  the  stench  of  confined  streets,  to  the  breathing  fiagrance  of  the 
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environs.  The  vale  of  the  Clitutnnus  is  worthy  of  all  the  pane^^rics* 
which  have  been  lavished  on  its  rural  beauties  by  poets  and  tourists, 
from  Virgil  to  Byron.  Nature  here  wantons  in  luxuriance,  while  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  has  led  her  to  fling  over  the  landscape 
many  of  her  wild  and  ncglit^'ent  graces.  This  distriGt  from  the  earli- 
est times  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  in  considerable  part  to  gra- 
zing ;  and  descendants  of  the  snow-white  victims,  which  once  graced 
the  triumphs  and  sacrifices  of  Rome,  are  still  fotand  straying  in  the 
rich  pastures^  beautifully  enamelled  with  the  species  of  red  clover  al- 
luded to  in  a  paragraph  above.  If  the  cattle,  like  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  have  degenerated,  some  of  them  are  still  large  and  hand- 
some, of  a  fine  colour,  with  wide  branching  horns,  frequently  wreath- 
ed with  garlands.  Intermingled  with  the  pastures,  are  rich  fields  of 
grain,  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  post  of  Venne,  (the  first  after  passing  FoHgno,) 
we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  immediately  left  our 
coaches,  to  linger  by  the  classic  slream  as  long  as  our  stay  would  pos- 
sibly permit.  Next  to  the  waters  of  the  Sorgia  at  Vaucluse,  these 
fountains  are  the  most  pellucid  I  have  ever  seen.  They  possess  in- 
deed almost  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  the  eye  can 
scarcely  distinguish,  where  the  two  fluids  come  in  contact.  Every 
pebble  and  aquatic  plant  upon  the  bottom  is  as  clearly  seen  iJirough 
one  medium  as  the  other.  In  copiousness  as  well  as  in  purity,  the 
Chtumnus  rivals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the  t^orgia.  It  bursts  forth  all 
at  once  a  river.  Phny  and  a  party  of  his  friends  from  Rome,  (whose 
description  we  read  upon  the  bank,)  came  up  to  the  very  source  in  a 
boat.  The  fountains,  four  or  ^ve  in  number,  gush  from  beneath  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  and  by  the  aide  of  a  ter- 
race in  the  road.  They  are  forced  up  with  great  violence,  and  uniting 
with  many  smaller  ones  in  the  vicinity,  meander  sweetly  tlirough  a  rich 
meadow  covered  with  matted  grass.  As  the  quantity  of  water  is  equa- 
ble, the  channel  is  always  filled  to  the  brim,  but  never  overfiows.  A 
serious  innovation  has  been  made  upon  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
stream  by  diverting  a  part  of  it  through  a  canal,  to  be  used  for  me- 
chanical purposes. 

The  little  temple  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  Jupiter  Cli- 
tumnus, and  to  have  contained  a  statue  of  the  god,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  close  upon  the  brink  of  the  stream,  something  more 
tiian  half  a  mile  from  its  highest  source.  Its  construction  is  entirely 
uniijue,  growing  in  part  out  of  its  position  upon  a  steep  declivity. 
The  lower  story,  called  the  crypt,  is  subterranean  on  one  side,  and 
wltli  a  sliglit  opening  through  the  wall  in  ^onl.     Its  ceiling  forms  the 
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^vement  of  the  ypper  story,  and  is  composed  of  large  flat  stones, 
which  were  evidently  taken  from  the  ruios  of  other  build iDgs,  as  they 
contain  mutilated  inscriptions  on  the  ynder  faces. 

The  principal  floor  of  the  temple  is  above  the  crypt.  Its  dimen- 
sions do  not  exceed  eight  feet  by  ten,  open  on  one  side,  with  a  blind 
wall  on  the  other*  Four  small  Corinthian  pillars,  and  two  pilasters, 
ornament  the  front.  These  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  very  an- 
cient ;  and  the  most  rational  conjecture  seems  to  be,  that  this  fantastic 
little  atructure  is  a  piece  of  patch-w  ork,  of  comparatively  modern  ori- 
gin, formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  temple,  which  according 
to  Pliny  and  other  authorities,  stood  by  the  fountains  of  the  Oitum- 
nus.  It  is  certain  that  the  religious  character  of  the  edifice  has  un- 
dei^ne  a  change  ;  for  it  is  now  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  whose  altar 
and  image  give  sanctity  to  (he  inmost  j^lirine. 

The  next  post  brought  os  to  Spolcto,  a  large  town  of  great  antiquity, 
Htuated  on  a  gentle  acclivity  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of 
Khe  Chtumnus,  of  which   it  commands  an  enchanting  view.     More 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
a  siege  and  repel  the  arms  of  Hannibal  ;  and  in  the  eternal  succession 
of  wars,  by  which  Italy  has  bfien  visited  since  that  period,  Spoleto has 
always  been  deemed  an  important  post,  as  commanding  a  pass  of  the 
mountains  leading  to  Rome.     An  immense  Gothic  fortress,  erected 
by  Theodoric,  crowns  an  insulated  hill,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and 
fonns  a  picturesque  object  at  a   distance.     The  ramparts   and  gates 
are  massive,  resembling  riTther  a  garrison  than  a  city,  though  at  pre- 
sent it  contains  no  other  warriors  than  an  army  of  priests  and  monks, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  church  militant.     Like  all  the  other  towns 
oa  this  route,  the  interior  is  dirty,  gloomy,  and  mean,  exhibiting  an 
image  of  poverty  and  decay.     It  is  said  to  possess  some  respectable 
specimens  of  the  fine  arts  ;  but  had  iuclinatton  prompted,  time  per- 
mitted us  to  rest  only  long  enough  to  receive  a  fresh  relay  of  horses. 

In  making  our  exit  under  the  lofty  walls,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
ecfirons,  embracing  one  or  t\70  palaces  and  convents  on  the  right,  and 
iQoloaMl  structure  on  the  lell,  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  and  serving  in 
lie  double  capacity  of  a  bridge  and  an  aqueduct.  I  leave  antiqua- 
ftes  to  settle  the  disputed  point,  whether  it  is  of  Roman  or  Gothic  ori- 
po*  On  the  east  of  this  pass,  dividing  the  town  from  the  mountain, 
<?«  htnging  groves  of  ilex,  sprinkled  with  numerous  white  hermitages, 
perched  at  apparently  inaccessible  heights  upon  the  rocks,  and  half 
concealed  by  the  foliage.  They  enjoy  an  undisturbed  retirement,  and 
^  inkbited  by  a  pecuUar  class  of  anchorites,  who  lead  a  secluded 
^01.  u.  1 9 
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life  from  choice,  without  having  ever  bound  diemselves  by  tlic  formality 
of  a  vow. 

Our  ascent  for  several  miles  up  the  acclivities  of  Monte  Somma, 
dragged  as  usually  by  six  horses  and  four  oxen,  (the  latter  having  on 
this  occasion  the  new  appendage  of  a  string  of  bells,)  was  extremely 
eloiv  and  toilsome.  The  top  of  this  mountain,  over  which  the  road 
runs,  is  five  thousand  feet  in  beight.  It  commands  a  most  enchanting 
prospect  backward  into  the  vale  of  Clitumnus,  over  Uie  antique  towers  of 
Spoleto,  rising  at  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  The  last  gUmpse  of  scenery, 
which  had  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  during  the  day,  was  ab- 
solutely painful  to  the  mtnd# 

From  the  top  of  Monte  Somma,  we  descended  rapidly  into  a  deep 
gorge,  which  opens  on  the  soiithern  aide.  The  road  follows  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  savage4  waste,  and  wild — a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  sofl,  flowery  landscape,  lo  which  we  had  just  bidden  good  rtighl. 
For  many  mdes  these  solitudos,  formed  by  lotly  ridges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, rising  like  walls  on  either  hand,  and  shutting  out  the  light  of  tJic 
sun,  are  unbroken  by  a  habitation  of  any  kind,  and  affording  no  means 
of  succour  in  case  of  accident.  The  scenery  in  itself,  shaded  with 
the  gloom  of  twilight,  is  absolutely  terrific  ;  and  tlie  feelings  of  the 
traveller  are  not  the  more  pleasurable  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  the  fastnesses  along  t!ie  road  have  at  times  been  the  favourite 
haimis  of  banditti.  However  remote  might  be  the  danger  of  robberies, 
at  present,  the  sound  of  the  vesper  bell  at  Torni,  stealing  up  the  ra- 
vine and  breaking  the  dreariness  of  the  waste,  was  by  no  means  un- 
welcome to  our  ears.  The  town  is  effectually  concealed  from  view, 
by  the  woody  environs  spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the  pass  to  the 
very  walls.  a.i 

We  arrived  just  Ix^fore  sunsnt,  and  mucb  to  our  regret,  had  not  time 
lo  visit  the  falls  of  Velino,,  whicli  are  a!  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
among  the  mountains,  requiring  several  liours  to  make  the  excursion* 
The  disappointment,  however,  was  somewhat  softened  by  the  proba- 
bility of  returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  North  of  Italy :  and  as  our 
anxiety  to  reach  Rome  increased  in  proportion  to  our  approach,  it  was 
concluded  not  to  lose  a  day  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the  cas- 
cade. Terni  possesses  little  interest  of  any  kind,  except  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus ;  and  even  his  memory  is  kept  alive  by 
fio  monumental  records.  There  are  few  antiquities,  and  still  fewef 
works  of  modern  art  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  We  in- 
quired in  vain  at  the  shops  of  booksellers,  for  the  Annals  and  the  His- 
tory of  their  own  immortal  townsman,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  other 
l^tin  Classice,  wishing  to  find  a  higher  source  of  amusement  for  the 
eTening,  than  a  deeaying  and  poverty-stricken  city  can  afford. 
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KOirr£  TO  ROUS — VALK    OF  TIIK  AAIL— PASSAOfi    TUROVQH    TUS    J&QV^- 

TAUiB — liAHNI-^KJTBICOLI — riVITA    CASTKLLANA^ — MOUNT     80RACTB 

BACCAlfO CAMPAGNA  DI  EU)IA — MLLVIAX  BHimiB — POBTA  DKh  Pft- 

rOUO AltXilVAX  AT  BOMP, 

Aiml,  1826. 

At  fire  o'clock  on  ibe  morning  of  the  23(1,  we  commenced  our  last 
day's  journey  towards  Rome.  In  emerging  from  the  narrow,  dark^ 
gloomy  streets  of  Terni,  into  the  beatitiful  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  situated,  the  mmd  experiences  no  small  degree  of  surprise,  that 
neb  poverty  and  wretchedness  can  be  surrounded  wilh  so  many  botin- 
ties  of  nature.  But  the  priest-riddenf  oppressed,  dis|>inted  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  almost  too  inactive,  to  reap  tiie  harvests  which  spring  spon- 
Uneousiy  at  tlieir  hands  ;  or  if  they  do  reap  them,  their  garners  are 
eifaaoated  to  support  aw  arms  of  ecclesiastics,  and  to  defray  the  ex* 
pemes  of  a  splendid  reiifion.  The  vale  of  the  Nar  maintains  its  an- 
di^t  character  for  fertility,  and  the  peasant  apparently  might  mow  his 
row  crops  of  grass  in  the  year,  aii  he  is  said  to  have  done  in  the  age 
of  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  one  crop  at  this  early  season  was  in  readiness 
for  the  flcjrthe,  and  covered  tlie  banks  of  the  little  stream  with  all  the 
losuriance  of  vegetation. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  village  of  Nftrni,  our  carriages  were  left  to 
climb  a  long  hill,  while  we  hastened  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  of 
Augustus,  extending  from  one  mountain  to  another  across  the  Nar, 
where  the  river  makes  its  exit  Irom  the  valley  through  a  rugged  pass 
of  ilie  Apennines.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  There  were  origin- 
liljr  four  stupendous  arches,  one  of  which  is  yet  standing,  though  its 
iftssive  blocks  of  stone,  started  from  their  places,  and  hanging  at  a 
^y  height  in  tiie  air,  seemed  ready  at  every  moment  to  drop  upon 
our  heads.  Some  of  their  fellows  have  already  yielded  to  the  pressure 
^  the  hand  of  time,  and  left  wide  rents  in  the  imperial  structure.  One 
of  the  piers,  in  the  shape  of  a  dilapidated  tower,  with  a  tuft  of  shrub- 
bery springing  from  its  top,  has  braved  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
^  Impetuous  current  of  the  Nar,  which  foams  and  dashes  round  the 
^.  The  complexion  of  this  stream  is  exactly  expressed  by  the  epi- 
^ct  iidphureous^  applied  to  it  by  the  Latin  poets,  who  were  as  chaste 
M  discriminating  in  their  colouring  of  objects,  aa  were  the  great 
piiaters  of  modern  Italy, 
The  passage  of  the  Nar,  through  this  long,  rugged,  and  pr&f«ti«<t 
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chasm  is  not  only  picturesque  but  grand.  If  it  were  the  Tiber,  instead 
of  onij  one  of  its  branches,  the  scene  would  be  sublime.  The  abyss 
is  several  hundred  feet  deep,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  nearly  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rocks  and  hanging  woods,  thrown  tog^etticr  \rith  a 
^ood  deal  of  rudeness.  So  rough  is  the  channeJ  as  to  keep  the  river 
in  a  constant  foam  for  a  mile  or  two.  The  hills  on  the  right  bank  are 
perfectly  solitary,  crowned  with  forests  of  great  depth  and  richness. 
An  old  path  for  miles,  winding  along  the  opposite  chfts,  forms  a  stri- 
king and  romantic  feature  in  the  picture.  The  ancient  town  of  Narni 
occupies  the  very  summit  of  the  hill^  on  the  left  bank,  and  from  its 
ramparts,  the  eye  looks  down  into  the  yawning  gulf,  or  turns  to  sur- 
vey once  more  the  sunny  vale  of  Terni,  in  which  the  Nar  seems  to 
linger,  enamoured  of  its  flowery  borders,  before  it  hurries  away  through 
the  mountain  pass.  Our  ascent  to  tlie  town  from  the  ruins  of  tho 
bridge  was  extremely  arduous,  and  the  streets  form  sucii  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  guide  to  sliow  us  the  way  to 
our  coaches.  Narni  has  never  recovered,  and  apparently  never  will  re- 
cover, from  the  ravages  of  the  Venetians,  in  the  1 5tb  century^  while 
they  were  in  alliance,  or  rather  co-operated  with  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
V*  in  scourging  Italy.  The  houses  are  httte  more  tlian  miserable 
hovels,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  tr»  be  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty. 

After  traversing  for  some  distance  the  high  banks  of  the  Nar,  and 
thence  passing  a  deep  woody  glen,  we  arrived  a  second  time  in  sight 
of  the  Tiber,  whoae  wattirs  had  h^tm  aiigrriRntpd  by  several  large  tri- 
butaries since  leaving  Perugia.  The  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Ocri- 
culum,  in  the  territory  of  Umbria,  break  through  the  smooth  green 
Eward  of  a  plain,  which  spreads  between  the  road  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  rising  in  dark,  insulated  masses.  It  is  said  that  a  continuous 
faubourg,  lined  with  ranges  of  palaces  and  temples,  extended  hence  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  Such  a  conjecture  in  its  fuU  extent  is  at  least 
doubtful,  as  few  traces  of  such  magnificence  have  been  found.  The 
modern  town  of  Olricoli,  stands  upon  a  hiU,  within  a  short  distance  of 
its  ancient  namesako  ;  and  the  former  is  almost  in  as  ruinous  a  condi* 
tion  as  the  latter. 

The  vale  of  the  Tiber  is  here  extremely  rural,  and  the  current  itself 
broad  and  strong,  but  cjuiet,  bordered  by  extensive  fields  of  grain  and 
pasturage.  It  has  a  very  scanty  population,  and  the  landscape  exhibits 
an  air  of  loneliness.  From  the  ancient  territory  of  Umbria,  we  crossed 
to  the  Sabine  shore,  on  the  Ponte  Fehce  ;  a  fine  bridge,  originally  built 
by  Augustus^  and  repaiied  by  Pope  Sixtus  QuintuB,  who  has  taken 
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good  care  that  the  public  shaJl  be  fuUy  apprised  of  his  services,  ihf  ough 
the  medium  of  numerous  inscriptions. 

Iq  emerging  from  the  gates  of  Borghetto^  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  post,  the  team  attached  to  the  carriage  of  our  friend 8  became 
refractory  and  unmanageable.  One  of  the  horses  fell  with  tlie  postdlion 
under  htm,  bj  which  it  was  fjubsequently  ascertained,,  that  his  leg  was 
fractured.  But  the  poor  fellow  insisted  on  going  to  the  next  post,  as 
he  would  otherwise  lose  his  place  ;  for  his  Holiness  has  made  a  regu- 
lation, that  any  coachman  who  happens  to  getjloored^  whether  by  bis 
own  fault  or  that  of  the  horses,  shall  forthwith  he  discharged  from  the 
bne. 

Civita  Castellana  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  old  Veii.  In  en- 
teriog  it,  the  traveller  crosses  a  bridge  thrown  over  a  deep  and  singu- 
lar gulf,  which  appears  hke  a  fissure  opened  in  the  plain  by  some  great 
coonilsion  of  nature.  It  extends  under  the  wailsof  the  town  like  an  arti- 
fieial  ibase,  It^  banks  are  naked  and  exlitbit  geological  strata  to  a 
great  depth.  This  region  seems  once  to  have  been  volcanic.  The 
formation  is  a  reddish  sand-stone,  covered  with  a  light  soil.  A  stately 
aqueduct  stretches  across  tiie  ravine,  which  added  to  ttie  massive  ram- 
parts,  and  the  enormous  castle  whence  the  city  derives  it3  distinctive 
appellation,  presents  rather  an  imposing  view.  The  interior  offers 
nothing  attractive,  but  much  to  sicken  and  sadden  the  heart.  Pausing 
merely  long  enough  to  take  some  refreshment  at  a  wretched  hotel,  we 
btatened  across  a  sandy,  sohtary  waste  to  Nepi,  and  thence  to  Monte 
Roei. 

Just  l)€fore  entering  the  latter  town,  a  pretty  lake  was  observed  on 
the  right  of  the  road  ;  wbUe  on  the  left,  Mount  Soracte  had  been  full 
in  sight,  during  a  ride  of  many  nhles.  It  now  bears  the  name  of  St* 
Oreste.  Byron  has  in  three  hues  presented  an  exact  image  of  this  hill^ 
which 

-^**  from  out  the  plain 
Heavest  like  a  loog-swppt  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  liar»gs  paufing/' 

8a  true  is  the  profile,  that  it  was  at  once  recognized.  The  mountain 
haa  httle  of  the  dignity,  which  might  be  inferred  from  Horace's  descrip- 
tion. Although  the  snow  was  still  lying  upon  the  peaks  of  the  long  chain 
of  Apennines  to  the  east,  not  a  Hake  was  visible  upon  the  dusky  brow 
of  Soracte.  It  is  indeed  of  moderate  elevation  ;  less,  1  should  tiiink, 
thun  that  of  the  Catskill,  rising  from  the  waste  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
^k  ridge,  insulated  from  all  other  hills.  Horace  drew  its  likeness  in 
mid  winter,  and  the  reason  why  he  selected  it  in  preference  to  others 
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of  greater  altitude,  was  probably  llie  rare  phenomenon  of  its  being"  bu- 
ried in  SQOw^  and  theretbre  presenting  a  more  striking  imago  of  the 
intensity  of  cold. 

From  Nepi  and  indeed  from  Borghetto  onward,  the  whole  cotintry  is 
pretty  mucli  a  region  of  desolation^  so  tkr  at  least  as  it  regards  hum  an 
beinga*  The  soil  however  docs  not  appear  to  be  sterile.  In  many 
places,  the  road  is  bordered  with  woods,  shrubbery,  and  wild  flowers. 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  few  old  towns  scattered  at  distant  inter- 
vals along  the  waste,  and  w^ith  scarcely  inhabitants  enough  to  guard 
the  ruins,  there  is  absolutely  no  population.  The  last  of  these  depo- 
pulated villages,  before  reaching  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  is  Baccaoo, 
consisting  of  a  clyster  of  old  buildings  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
basin,  shaped  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  MaVafia — nn  inference  which  might  readily  be  drawn  from 
its  position,  as  an  unbroken  ridg^e  of  hiils  guards  it  effectually  from  ven- 
tillation,  and  causes  a  perfect  stagnation  of  the  air.  The  settlement, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  ancient  or  modern  eitent,  is  now  dwindled 
to  a  handful  of  inhabitants,  and  would  probably  be  wholly  abandoned, 
were  it  not  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

At  4  o*clock  in  the  aflernoon,  on  making  our  exit  through  an  arti- 
ficial notch  in  this  crater^  the  Campagna  di  Roma  burst  full  upon  our 
view,  spreading  tow  ards  the  south  like  a  blue  and  boundless  waste  of 
ocean,  with  an  interminable  range  of  Apennines  on  the  east,  and  Mont 
Albano,  bearing  a  circle  of  white  villages  upon  its  brow,  rising  in  the 
midst  tike  a  dim  and  distant  island.  With  such  scenery  before  us,  and 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  it  was  to  no  effect  that  the  coachman 
remonstrated  against  the  delay  of  climbing  the  hills,  by  the  side  of  tlie 
road,  for  the  sake  of  extending  the  prospect.  From  these  heights^ 
and  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  Rome  itself,  seated  upon  the  Se- 
ven Hills  in  all  its  lonely  grandeur,  and  elevated  moderately  above  its 
low-lying  environs,  presented  a  long,  faint  line  of  buildings  in  the  verge 
of  the  horizon.  Over  all,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  was  conspicuous, 
and  rose  like  a  sun4it  beacon,  to  guide  our  pathway  across  the  desert, 
which  yet  remained  to  be  traversed,  before  reaching  the  gates  of  ^^^  the 
Eternal  City.'' 

Having  gazed  till  the  eagernc^ss  of  curiosity  was  in  some  degree  al- 
layed, though  by  no  means  satisHed^  we  rejoined  our  carriages  and  com* 
menced  a  rapid  Hight  over  the  Campagna.  I  have  compared  this  im- 
mense waste,  which  hes  in  a  circular  form,  and  is  something  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  to  the  sea  itself,  to  which  its 
uniform  expanse  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Perhaps  its  formation 
cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  another  comparison  drawn  from 
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the  same  element.  Its  surface  is  not  a  dead  level  and  marshy,  as  the 
remarks  of  some  travellers  had  left  me  to  believe,*  but  is  varied  by  un- 
dulations, of  about  the  size  of  heavy  swells  of  the  ocean  in  a  gale. 
The  road  crosses  several  pretty  brooks,  one  of  which  (the  Cremera) 
was  reddened  with  the  blood  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  who  fell  in 
battle  with  the  old  Vientes,  In  the  whole  distance  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen rades,  I  did  not  observe  a  drop  of  stagnant  water,  or  nuisances  of 
any  kind,  which  would  be  hkely  to  breed  pestilence.  The  soil  is  a 
%bt  sandy  loam— the  last  in  the  world  to  which  we  should  look  for 
bad  air  and  noxious  exhalations.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  Campa^a  is  by  no  means  so  barren,  as  many  tourists  have  re- 
presented. It  is  uniformly  coverud  with  a  Uvely  g^reen  sod,  like  ordi- 
nary American  pasture  land  ;  appearing  to  he  fed  close  by  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goals,  which  are  forever  grazing  upon  it,  both  summer  and 
winter.  The  whole  region  lies  unfenced,  though  the  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  of  the  proprietors  have  their  prescribed  limits.  There  ara 
no  trees  of  any  kind,  and  the  shrubbery  along  the  road  is  scanty.  The 
fenista  or  broom,  gay  with  its  yellow  blossoms,  sometimes  skirted  the 
path  ;  and  in  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  Campagna,  the  wild  pop- 
py waved  its  crimson  petals.  This  latter  plant,  with  all  ita  gaiety  of 
dress,  appears  to  be  a  recluse  in  its  habits,  loving  unfrequented  fields, 
and  the  most  desolate  ruins.  It  grows  in  such  profusion,  as  to  form 
t  conspicuous  feature  in  Italian  landscape. 

Scarcely  a  single  acre  of  this  immense  tract,  embracing  twelve  or 
Meen  hundred  s<|uare  miles,  is  under  cultivation  ;  but  in  my  opinion, 
hj  proper  tillage,  by  the  use  of  gypsum  and  other  manures,  it  might 
^sily  be  reclaimed,  and  rendered  highly  productive  of  grass,  grain,  ve- 
getables, and  frtiits,  If  the  Pope,  his  seventy  Cartlinals,  and  the  Ro- 
man rrobility,  would  apportion  out  the  neglected  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
to  a  colony  of  Yankee  emigrants,  they  would  in  less  than  half  a  centti- 
ry  make  the  Campagna  di  Roma  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
world,  besides  expelling  that  daemon  of  the  waste,  the  MaParia,  and 
storing  republican  liberty  to  the  Seven  Hills.  Such  have  been  my 
f^arks  in  crossing  this  region  in  several  directions,  and  such  is  my 
f^ll  belief  Industry  and  enterprise  would  perform  greater  miracles, 
^n  even  the  Romish  church  has  ever  witnessed. 

The  Campagna  has  at  present  all  that  loneliness  and  sohtude  which 
We  been  ascribed  to  it.  There  are  probably  not  a  thousand  inhabitants 
^  lis  many  square  miles.  It  is  in  fact,  an  unpeopled  desert.  A  few,  very 


♦  Ltd  J  Morgan  speaks  of  people  at  work  **  in  p^ttileatiml  mir?hes/ 
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few  miserable  habitations,  with  still  more  wretched  tenants,  are  scat* 
tered  at  distant  intervals  along  tlie  road.  The  rest  is  all  silence  and 
desolation.  Sometimes  the  mind  is  almost  startled  at  the  dreariness  of 
tlie  picture.  Bleak  ruins  are  occasioriaHy  seen  bursting  the  cerements 
of  the  green  sod,  and  rising  from  the  plain,  as  it  were  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  buried  splendour,  the  shadowy  spectres  of  other  ages  S 
Here  and  there  an  old  tower  or  castle  rises  from  a  mound,  or  the  arches 
of  an  aqueduct  stretch  in  a  long  line  of  ruins  across  the  waste.  Round 
the  shattered  battlements  of  one  of  the  former,  a  large  Hock  of  rooks 
were  seen  hovering,  darkening  the  air  with  their  dusky  wings,  and 
croaking  a  note  of  triumph  over  their  undisturbed  dominions. 

Even  scenes  and  objncts,  which  in  a  differeTit  location  would  assume 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  rural  quiet,  are  here  assimilated  to  the  pre- 
vailing gloom*  In  one  instance  a  little  sheep-fold  was  observed  near 
the  road,  with  the  ruminating  flock  reclining  in  peace^  and  three  shep- 
herd*3  dogs  sleeping  by  the  side  of  their  charge,  unattended  by  their 
master.  The  crowd  of  peasants,  who  were  journeying  on  towards 
Rome,  with  the  prodtice  of  their  Etrurian  farms,  and  had  encamped  for 
the  night,  near  the  tomb  of  Nero,  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  having 
unyoked  their  teams  to  graie  upon  the  Campagna,  presented  a  picture 
at  once  novel  and  interesting* 

In  approaching  Rome  from  the  heights  of  Baccano,  the  aspect  of 
the  city  shifted  and  became  more  distinct  at  every  step.  The  ranges 
of  palaces  and  churches  and  domes  and  towers,  extending  from  hill  to 
hill,  for  the  distance  of  several  miles,  flanked  by  the  Vatican  and  St. 
Peter's  on  the  right,  all  rising  above  the  long  line  of  ancient  ramparts, 
and  gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  formed  a  cQup  d'oeil  of 
indescribable  grandeur.  It  very  far  surpassed  my  expectations  of  the 
modern  city,  and  I  might  almost  adopt  tlic  language  of  the  M  ant  nan 
Shepherd,  in  comparing  its  imperial  magnificence  with  his  native  town. 
The  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  with  its  burnished  cross^  conspicuous  as 
that  which  Constantine  saw  blazing  in  mid  air,  was  constantly  in  sight. 
It  emphatically  forms  a  Pharos  to  every  part  of  the  Campagna. 

Just  at  evening  we  descended  by  a  moderate  declivity  from  the  high 
level  of  the  plain,  to  the  narrow  fringe  of  meadow  which  borders  tlie 
Tiber,  at  the  Milvian  Bridge.  This  classic  and  noble  stream,  having 
received  in  its  course  the  copious  fountains  of  the  Clitumnus,  the  white 
waters  of  the  Nar,  and  the  turbid  contributions  of  the  Anio,  with  many 
others  of  less  note,  is  here  thrice  as  large  as  at  the  Bridge  of  St.  John 
near  Perugia,  a  hundred  miles  above,  and  its  complexion  has  under* 
gone  an  entire  change.  The  latter  circumstance  is  not  less  attributa* 
ble  to  the  allu^al  formation  of  its  own  bed,  in  traversing  the  Umbrian 
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and  Sabine  l>or<icrs,  as  well  as  the  sniidy  waste  of  the  Campagna,  than 
to  tbe  colour  of  the  above  niotitioncd  Iributaries.  But  notvvitlistancltng 
all  the  defects  of  the  Tiber,  the  impurity  of  its  water  and  the  frequent 
turbulence  of  its  curTent,  it  is  arifer  of  much  intrinsic  grandeur— bold, 
impetuous^  and  rcsistle^s^  like  the  character  of  the  old  Romans  in  the 
days  of  the  Republic.  Wherever  a  glimpse  of  it  h  caught,  whetlier 
fweeping  across  the  solitudes  of  the  Caaipagna,  or  struggbng  through 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  it  is  always  hailed  by  the  traveller  with  inexpressi- 
ble interest.  At  the  Milvian  Bridge,  I  should  think  its  current  little 
inferior  in  breadth  to  the  Seine  at  Paris^  and  much  superior  to  it  in 
dignity,  aa  the  banks  have  resumed  their  natural  wildness,  and  are  ru- 
ral, green,  and  flowery.  It  here  makes  a  majestic  sweep  towards  the 
south,  before  entering  Ibe  walls  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two.  Its  quiet  wave,  at  the  Ume  of  our  crossing  it,  reJIocted  the 
ruddy  hues  of  evenings  and  seemed  as  a  mirror  to  its  picturesque 
margin.  My  readers  must  excuse  me  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  one 
topic  ;  for  I  am  fairly  in  love  with  the  Tiber,  the  more  so  perhaps,  be- 
caoie  its  character  has  met  with  shameless  detractors* 

The  Milvian  Bridge,  though  alluded  to  by  Cicero  and  Sallust,  is  less 
interesting  in  its  historical  associations,  than  some  other  structures  of 
tlie  same  description  at  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  death  of  the 
Etnperor  Maxcnltus  in  the  4th  century.  As  he  was  retreating  to  the 
city,  after  his  defeat  by  Constantine*  the  shattered  bridge  gave  way, 
ind  the  Tiber  swallow  ed  up  a  monster,  who  had  stained  its  shores 
with  the  enormity  oP  his  crimes.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Rome, 
if  his  victor,  falsely  styled  "the  Great,'*  and  now  canonized  by  the 
intiabitanta  of  a  city  which  he  plundered  and  ruined,  had  shared  tho 
same  fate  with  his  vanquished  foe.  With  the  cross  for  his  banner,  and 
frith  religion  upon  his  lips,  his  heart  was  black  witli  hypocrisy  and 
crime — ^the  murderer  of  his  own  son,*  a  tyrant  in  power,  and  a  Goth 
m  taste.  Yet  I  know  not  but  his  statue  is  among  the  group  of  saints, 
*bo  line  the  balustrades,  and  guard  the  passage  of  the  Milvian  Bridge, 
^l^icli  is  of  too  substantial  a  character  to  be  in  danger  of  again  tumbling 
f^  some  centuries,  th»righ  it  daily  sustains  a  greater  weight  of  digni- 
*^*rie&,  than  both  of  the  Emperors  put  together — made  up  of  the  Pope, 
'-t'dinals,  and  Roman  nobility,  whipping  across  it  every  evening  with 
*"eir  splendid  equipages,  in  the  long  rounds  of  the  Corso, 

Crowds  of  these  personages  and  others  of  inferior  rank,  with  plu- 
'"'^d  chasseurs  and  triplets  of  red  stockings  posted  behind  ilieir  car- 


^reely  had  the  baptwmul  water  l'*een  wift<>(l  fioiii  hi*  brow,  be- fore  he  cao- 
""^  h»  gilUjit  ion  to  be  poisorwd  at  the  inatigation  of  an  abandoned  ttep-mother 
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riages,*  were  met  in  f>iir  ride  of  a  milo  tiirough  ihc  laiibourg  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  Witle  as  the  street  is,  it  was  liafdly  broad  enough 
for  the  passas^e  of  such  a  thronjj,  foot  am!  horse,  enveloped  m  clouda 
of  dust.  Tliis  crackiiig  of  whips  and  auimated  bustle  upon  the 
modern  course,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Iiorace*s  allusion  to  the  cha* 
riot  races  of  the  ancients  : 

**  Sunt  quos  curriciilcj  piiWerem  Olymplcum 
C  oil  ejjiss  p  j  u  V  at :  nac  I  a  1 1  u  e  fe  rv  idia 
Eviliila  rot  is,  pulmiique  nobills 
Ten  arum  dotniuo*  eve  bit  ad  Deos." 

What  a  contrast  did  such  a  scene  present,  wheu  compared  wttli 
the  ilepo^julated  solitudes  wc  had  just  traversed  ;  and  how  much  wealth 
is  here  squandered  liy  I  lie  heirs  of  St.  Peter,  which  ought  to  be  there 
expended  in  improving  his  patrimony  !  But  a  coach,  bounding  over 
the  pavements  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  does  not  allbrd  a  fit 
opportunity  for  moralizing.  Our  postillionj?,  thinking  pcrcbance  that 
their  short  scarlet  doublets,  yellow  breeches^  and  tinsel  hat-bands, 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  livery  of  men  of  consequence,  dashed 
through  the  multitude,  giving  us  little  time  to  examine  the  Rotunda  of 
St,  Andrew  on  the  left,  the  lofty  ramparts  in  front,  and  the  Pincian  and 
Marian  hills,  lifting  their  summits  on  either  hand. 

We  first  drove  through  the  gate — and  then  asked  leave  to  enter  the 
city  of  the  C[csartJ,  The  delay  of  half  an  hour,  occupied  in  the  ex- 
amination of  our  passports  and  baggage,  wa^  far  from  beuig  an  incon- 
venience, or  hanging  heavily  on  our  hands  in  this  instance.  Before 
us  opened  the  spacious  Piazza  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,t  enriched 
with  many  of  the  peculiar  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence. 
Three  of  the  principal  streets  in  the  city  terminate  like  radii  in  this 
square,  enabling  the  eye  to  extend  far  up  their  vistas  lined  with  pa- 
laces and  cfiurclies,  in  long  perspective.     Of  these  streets  the  middle 


♦  Chaaseun  arc:  the  moit  fushionEible  species  of  wnrunf*  both  in  France  aod 
Italy.  They  are  ^eneraUy  greriftJierB  ia  person,  so  asto  He  able  to  afford  (^fTectu&l 
prolectiori  in  case  of  an  attack.  Their  dies  ia  niililary«  even  to  the  sword  ami 
mustaches,  and  n  cluster  of  vwrjegated  plutnes*  noii  upon  their  gallant  browt.  The 
cartbnals  always  drive  with  three  servants  perched  behind,  clad  in  red  stockings, 
prtibahly  to  show  Ihey  are  m  tJic  service  of  the  Cbiirch  Mihtant.  The  Pope^s 
jnilte  arc  were  harleqiiina,  with  party-coloured  garmentsjike  the  clown  of  Aeireus. 

t  Eustace  says,  this  grate  J©ri?es  ili  name  from  the  grov^ca  of  poplai-a,  which  used 
to  grow  in.  the  vieimty  ;  but  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  a  more  obrioiis  aniL 
^&/7U^^r  etymology.  Its  architecture,  tliough  much  ceniurcdby  critics^  is  rieh  ^nil 
tplendiJ. 
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one  is  the  Corso,  in  all  respects  the  finest,  most  fasliionaWe,  and  most 
frequenled  in  town.  It  runs  from  tiie  Capital  to  the  Porta  ilel  Popolo 
in  tie&rly  &  direct  line^  is  broad,  handsomely  paveil^  and  a  part  of  the  way, 
furnished  with  side-walks.  At  the  hour  of  our  arrival  it  was  throncfcd 
with  carriages,  which  were  pouring'  incessantly  into  the  Piazza^ 
Some  of  tliem  continued  tlic  course  through  the  sfate  ;  others  wound 
their  way  up  a  terraced  road  to  the  top  of  the  Pincian  Mount,  on  our 
iefl ;  and  the  remainder,  wheeling  round  an  E^j^yptian  Obelisk, 
erected  as  a  goal  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  either  halted  on  I  lie 
great  Exchang'e  of  Fashion,  to  stare  and  be  stared  at,  or  made  another 
circuit  through  the  Corso.  8uch  are  the  high  sports  in  the  capital  of 
his  Holiness  on  Sunday  evening", 

The  magnificent  area,  surrounded  by  three  stately  churches  and  by 
two  white  marble  fountains  crowned  with  colossal  statues,  thronged 
w  it  was  with  no  inconsiderable  shtirc  of  the  splenfiour,  beauty,  taste, 
and  fashion,  which  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fiFly  thousand  can 
afford,  fortned  an  imposing  vestibule  to  the  imperial  city*     We  sat  in 
our  carriages,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and  learned  much  in  a 
aiiort  time.     The  Roman  ladies  are  beautiful — pre-eminently  beauti- 
ful over  those  of  any  part  of  Italy  we  have  yet  seen — in  face,  form, 
ind  complexion  ;  blending  grace  with  dignity  of  manners,  and  acom- 
jarative  simplicity  with  ricljncss  and  elegance  of  dress.     As  for  the 
other  sejt,  ihey  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  degenerated  sadly  from 
lfa«ir  patrician  ancestors  ;  and  few  traces  of  tlic  old  Roman  character, 
eitber  in  mind  or  person,  are  to  be  found  in  their  descendants.     The 
Italian  language^  as  here  spoken,  is  melody  itself  in  comparison  with 
the  Larsk,  gutlural  intonations  of  the  Tuscans,  though  the  latter  are 
lift  fathers  of  the  modern  dialect,  and  are  said  to  write  it  with  greater 
purity  than  the  Romans. 

But  not  to  enter  farther  upon  these  topics  at  present :  we  took 
lodginp  at  the  Hotel  de  P Europe,  situated  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
^e  fiuest  part  of  the  city.  The  area  extends  along  the  base  of  the 
PJnf^iati  Hill,  to  the  brow  of  which  a  magnificent  llight  of  marble, 
s^fpa,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  perpendicu* 
1«  hcif hi,  affords  an  easy  ascent*  Rome  is  indebted  to  the  late  king 
*jf  France,  Louis  XVIU,  for  this  colossal  work,  which  adds  nmch  to 
*li«beayiy  of  the  city.  At  ihe  head  of  tlie  steps,  the  same  monarch 
^^tored  a  large  church  and  established  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
for  the  benefit  of  French  students.  In  the  rear  of  the  latter  is  a  beau- 
W  garden,  containing  several  acres,  planted  with  shrubbery,  and  or- 
^tneiited  wilb  statues.  Its  situation  is  delightful,  and  the  whole  of 
lliia  group  of  buildings,  with  I  heir  appurtenances,  reflects  credit  upon 
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the  liberality  of  the  French  government.  Numerous  inscriptions  take 
care  to  inform  the  public,  who  was  the  benefactor.  The  top  of  the 
Pincian  Hill  is  laid  out  with  terraced  roads  and  gravel  walks  for  pe- 
destrians, bordered  by  trees,  ornamented  with  an  obelisk,  and  fur- 
nished with  seats  beneath  the  shade,  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ants. So  much  by  way  of  preface :  for  as  the  summit  of  this  emi- 
nence commands  a  full  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  and  as  it  was 
near  our  lodgings,  we  frequently  resorted  to  it,  as  a  kind  of  observa* 
tory  for  fixing  the  outlines  of  the  city. 
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WOUVM — TBIUMFHAL  AKCUJi^S — ANCIENT  TEMPLES i:aLlSEirH. 


April  1826. 

It  is  a  great  question  willi  travellers,  who  go  to  work  systematicallf 
in  tlie  business  of  ^iglit-seeing^  in   \\'iiat  manner  they  can  exatnine 
Rome  to  the  best  advantage,  wbetiier  in  cbronolo^ical  or  topographi* 
cal  order.     Each  plan  ha^  its  advocates,  ar)ii  books  have  been  com- 
piled in  conformity  with  their  respective  views,     Eustace  and  Forsyth 
have  cboaen  to  tread  in  tlie  footsteps  of  time,  though  they  frequently 
cross  his  track,  and  are  unable  to  trace  his  obscure  pathway.     Vasj, 
on  the  other  hand,  goes  to  work  by  the  job,  diviihng  the  city  into  eight 
districts,  which,  with  a  smatleririg  of  empiricism,  ho  loadfi  the  travel' 
ler  to  believe  may  be  accompli  shed  in  as  many  days ;  much  in  the 
same  style,  as  certain  oraclea  of  tlie  age  give  out,  that  a  language  may 
be  learned    in  ten,  fifteen,  or   twenty  lessons,  as  may  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  pupil,     it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  former  of 
tbese  modes  of  seeing  Rome  is  so  impracticalde,  as  to  border  on  the 
ndiculous.     Every  body  knows,- that  the  modern  cily  stands  O|ion  ihe 
miasof  the  ancient  j  and  the  former  is  so  blended  with  tlie  latter,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  one,  and  shut  your  eyes  upon  the  other* 
Frequently  the  works  of  ages,  by  the  mutdations  and  oMjt  amor  piloses 
which  the  capital  has  undergone,  are  united  m  tlie^^ame  buikhng  ;  and 
what  nonsense  would  it  be  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  to  survey  the  site  or 
foundations  of  a  Roman  lemple,  when  on  the  next  day,  perhaps,  your 
*isit  must  be  repciitcd,  to  look  al  a  church  built  upon  and  out  of 
'^e  ruins. 

^Vhile  therefore  such  a  project  was  abandoned,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
^fe  visionary,  we  were  not  williiig  on  the  other  hand,  lo  enlist  aa 
*^^y-labourcr9  m  the  service  of  Vasi,  and  be  dragged  fir^i  perchance  to 
objecta  the  least  interesting.  In  a  word,  as  the  term  of  our  visit  was 
'^^t  restricted  to  eight  days,  and  as  it  was  not  our  intention  to  write 
^Uhcr  a  history  of  Rome,  or  compile  a  guide-book,  neither  of  the 
plane  wat  in  the  full  extent  adopted,  tt  was  our  wish  to  obtain  a  gene^ 
^  and  correct  idea  of  the  imperial  city,  aa  it  exists  in  alt  its  ruinous 
^*id  chaotic  stale  ;  and  with  this  view,  we  selected  the  most  prominent 
*^d  interesting  objects,  as  great  landmarks,  taking  others,  wliether 
^^ciejit  or  modern,  as  they  fell  in  our  way.     My  observations  wilt  be 
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thrown  together  in  ihe  manner  Ihey  were  gleaned,  witlioul  much  re- 
ganl  to  system  ;  ami  at  ihis  moment  I  know  almost  as  little^  what 
course  my  imperlect  sketch  (for  imperrect  it  muBt  be,)  will  Lake,  as 
any  one  ol'  my  rcarfers. 

On  the  mttruing  after  our  arrival,  we  hastened  to  the  centre  of  at- 
I  traction,  the  Capita  »l  and  I  he  Forum,  anti  the  visit  has  siinrc  been  daily 

WL  repeated  with  almost  as  much  retruiarity,  us  Cicero  and  iiorlensius  at- 

tended the  courts,  some  two  limusand  years  ago.     Let  us  agaiu  hurry 
thither,  and  without  pausing^  at  pre^^ent  to  look  at  objects  on  our  right  or 
I  left,  a.^cend  to  the  lop  of  the  comparatively  modern  tower,  which  rises 

'  to  the  height  of  perhaps  two  humlred  feet,  upon  the  nummil  of  the 

Capiloline   Hill.     The  reader  has  already  received  from  my  own  re- 
marks, and  perhaps  from  a  humlred  other  more  correct  sources,  some 
I  intimations  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  picture,  which  he  hence  sur- 

^  veya.     He  here  fmds  himself  iu  the  centre  both  of  the  ancient  and 

modern  city,  as  well  a.H  of  the  < 'ampagna  di  Room-  To  the  north 
and  east,  in  the  <lislance,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  sweeping  rorjnd  the  plain  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  from 
Tivoli  to  ihe  heights  of  Baccano  embracing  in  the  long  range  the 
sombre  crest  of  Soracte,  and  a  hundred  other  hills,  with  their  tops 
fading  into  the  skies*  Between  these  mountains,  and  Mont  Albano 
heaving  its  woody  summit  above  a  cincture  of  white  hamlets,  towards 
the  south,  an  arm  of  the  Campagna,  resembling  a  strait  of  the  sea, 
opens  in  bounciless  jierspective,  which,  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  is 
lost  among  the  hills.  On  the  west  and  southwest,  the  prospect  is 
co-extensive  with  the  sensible  horizon  ;  for  a  I  the  distance  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  milcy,  liie  Mediterranean  haihes  the  solitary  shores,  and  so 
similar  ia  the  complexion  of  the  two  expanses,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  precise  l>oundary  between  land  and  sea. 

Such  are  the  remote  features  of  this  great  panorama.  The  aspect 
of  the  Canipagna  has  already  been  described.  It  is  a  belt  of  utter 
solitude,  twelve  miles  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  completely 
encircles  Rome.  Two  or  three  straggling  churches,  forming  the 
very  outposts  of  the  city,  are  but  a  few  rmlcs  from  the  gates.  Dark 
ruins  are  scattered  over  the  waste  in  shapeless  masses,  fast  sinkmg 
into  the  grave  of  empire.  On  one  side  are  seen  wrecks  of  tombs, 
which  skirted  the  Appian  VV^ay  ;  on  another  side,  the  spectator  traces 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber  through  its  lonely  borders,  from  the  walls 
of  the  city  to  the  sea.  The  eternal  adencc,  which  broods  over  tfiis 
region,  once  rural,  populous  and  gay,  sends  a  chill  to  the  heart : 

**  Horror  ubiquc  aniinos,  fimul  ipsa  eilentia  terrent". 
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Bat  the  gloomiest  features  in  tiie  picture  have  not  yet  been  por- 
trayed. The  high  dark  ramparts,  visible  in  their  whole  circumference 
of  about  sixteen  miles^  enclose  an  area  which  exhibits  a  chaos  of  <Ie* 
solat<^  ruins  and  modern  splendour.  As  the  former  mmge  preilomi- 
natea  in  the  mind,  the  latter  by  contrast  only  serves  to  render  it  the 
more  hideous.  More  than  hah'  the  space  within  the  wall^  is  not  oc- 
cupied at  all  by  buildings.  These  waiite  places,  once  covered  by 
golden  palaces  and  temples  of  the  jjckIs,  are  now  strewed  with  rub- 
bishy or  converted  into  gardens  and  pntches  of  cnltivalion,  the  soil  of 
which  is  enrichetl  by  the  dust  of  an  empire.  A  hixtirmnt  growth  of 
foliage  and  flowers  often  mantk^s  ihesf  ruins,  exhihiUng^  the  eternal 
vigour  of  nature^  when  comprired  with  tlie  transient  works  of  art. 

Three  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  the  Palatine,  the  Avenline,  and 
C^ltan,  are  almost  entirely  desiiiute  of  buildings  of  any  kind.     Of 
the  other  four,  the  Esquiline  is  partially,  and  the  Capttohne,  Viniinal, 
and  Quirinal  arc  fully  occupied  by  the  modern  city.     They  ore  all,  as 
my  readers  probably  need  not  be  told,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tiber ; 
the  Aventine,  the  Palatine^  and  Capitohne  arc  near  the  river — the 
others   are  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  nnle  from   the  mari^in. 
None  of  them  have  tlial  prominence,  which  the  traveller  mig'ht  ra- 
tionally expect  to  find,  and  which  they  rn  fact  once  had.     l*hc  cause 
IS  obvious.     While  the  ruiiia  of  the  city,  piled  stratum  above  j^trafum, 
ave  elevated   its  level  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes  even  forty  feet 
bove  the  ancient  paveiucnl,  no  addition  lias  been  made  to  the  heigiit 
I  of  the  hdls.     On  the  contrary,  a  portion  of  their  summits,  loosened  by 
Vtiilage  and  swept  down   by  rains,  forms  a  part  of  Uie  heterogeneous 
irata,  on  which  modern  Rome  is  seated. 
The  Aventine  is  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  of  the  group.     It 
fiaes  boldly  from  the  immediate  bank   of  the  Tiber,  near  the  ancient 
port,  at  the   lower  extremity  of  the  ciif.     There  is  barely  mom  for 
the  road  between  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  the  cliiTs,  which  have  an 
air  of  rug^d,  stern,  and  solitary  grandeur.     The  verdant  summit  of 
Ibis  bill,  the  aerial  tomb  of  Remus,  and  where  once  rose  fanes  to  Juno, 
^iana,  Victory,  liberty,  and  other  divinities,   is    now  as  much    the 
'Jaum  of  birds,*  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  soothsayers,  and  old  Her- 
<^ul«s  might  find  better  pasturage  for  his  cattle,  tlian  he  did  in  the  age 
^  Cacufl.t 


*  The  Aventine  derives  its  name  from  the  word  ar«,  (birds)  by  which  it  used 
'*"«oiuch  frequented, 

T  Vii^ij  ijiyg  ii^e  gcene  of  this  fuble  on  the  Aventine  Mount,  and  there  is  a  cave 
"*"  Wty  up  the  aide,  which  is  still  called  ifu  Den  of  Cacut*    A  hermit,  instead 
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But  of  ol!  the  Roman  flilljf,  tlie  Palatine  w  infinitely  the  most  in- 
teresting, both  from  its  associations  and  its  present  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Here  was  the  cradle  of  empire  ;  here  rose  the  first  hum- 
ble walls ;  here  was  established  the  Court,  from  the  thatched  cottage 
of  old  Romulus  to  the  Golden  i^alace  of  Nero  ;  here  gtood  the  shrine 
consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;*  here  Cicero  bved  and  Horace 
sung  t  The  Palatmc  mount  is  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  as  he  stands  upon  the  tower  on  the  Capitol ine.  We  have 
randilcd  over  it  aisfain  aed  agfain.  It  is  the  very  ima^e  of  desolation. 
"  The  fox  looks  out  at  the  windows,"  and  the  owl  hoots  anndst  the 
ruins  of  its  palaces  and  temples.  Nearly  its  whole  circumference  is 
girt  with  a  aeries  of  subterranean  bat  lis,  sweeping  round  in  a  dark 
line,  under  the  brow  of  tlie  hill»  and  opening  into  its  sidcs^  like  gloomy 
caverns. 

On  the  clifis,  at  the  south-western  extremity,  stand  all  that  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Crrsars  and  the  splendid  Temple  of  Apollo,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  damp  and  dreary  arches,  still  exhibiting  traces  of  fresco 
ceilings.  Of  the  palace,  which  once  covered  the  whole  hill,  the  com- 
position floor  of  the  terrace  is  in  good  preservation,  bordering  upon 
the  cliff,  where  Nero  used  to  sit  at  his  window,  and  drop  bis  handker- 
chief, as  a  signal  for  the  games  to  begin,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,t  be- 
low. Of  the  temple,  nothing  save  its  foundations  is  left.  Fragments 
of  its  Corinthian  capitals  and  friezes  of  Parian  marble  are  strewed  un- 
der a  grove  of  ilex  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  mantled  by  the  matted  grass 
and  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  whence  the  order  derives  its  origin. 
The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  these  two  buildings  is  thickly  overgrown 
witli  wild  shrubbery,  in  which  persons  are  eflfectually  concealed,  b3 
they  ramble  along  the  foot-paths.  The  solitude  is  absolutely  appalling. 
Some  memorials  of  Nero*s  crimes  are  yet  preserved.  A  bath  is  shown 
in  which  the  veins  of  Seneca  were  pricked  by  the  order  oC  the  Empe- 
ror ;  and  by  turning  the  eye  to  the  left,  it  rests  on  the  old  tower,  upon 


^  a  robber,  now  k«epB  the  koy.    We  madfi  at  least  half  a  dozen  attempts  to  find 
Idin  at  hiB  little  hut  by  the  side  of  the  road,  but  without  success. 

♦  The  clftiBical  reader  need  cot  be  told*  thul  in  the  Library  of  Aug^qftus,  over 
which  the  Apollo  of  the  Hills  presided,  the  tnaiiiifcripls  of  Lftlin  poets  of  any 
enLiEience  wtre  deposited.     Heoce  the  allusion  of  Horace : 

"  Scrip ta  Polatipus  qusecumqae  recepit  ApoIW 

t  Between  the  Avcntitie  and  Pulotioe  HUU,    The  outliivcs  are  yet  rieibla.    tt 
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whieli  he  10  said  to  have  fidJledi  while  Rome  was  burning.  His  Gold- 
en Hoose  extended  from  the  Palace  of  the  CoE^ars^  to  the  Casttan  and 
Eaqtiiiine  Hills,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more! 

The  summit  and  central  part  of  the  Palatine  is  not  so  dreary.  It  is 
eeOTpied  by  an  extensive  garden,  or  rather  vineyard,  belonging  to  a 
Neapolitan  Prince,  and  denominated  ihe  ihii  FamesianL  The  soil 
is  rich,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  artichokes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, overihadowetl  by  the  vine.  In  the  midst  of  the  field,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  subterranean  baths  of  Ltvia,  into  which  the  visitant  de- 
scends through  a  tangled  copse,  as  into  the  cave  of  a  Sibyl,  with  a  hag 
for  a  pioneer,  bearing  a  brimstone  torch  to  show  the  frescos.  There 
are  but  two  or  three  modern  buildings*  on  the  whole  Mount,  and  these 
are  in  such  situations,  as  not  to  break  in  upon  its  solitude.  In  a  word, 
it  has  so  far  reverted  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  that  Pales,  the  goddess 
of  flocks,  to  whom  it  was  originally  consecrated,  and  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  might  again  resume  the  crook  and  ascend  her  sylvan 
throne*!  It  is  a  truth,  which  some  of  my  readers  might  be  inclined  to 
doubly  that  I  have  repeatedly  reclined  in  the  shade  of  the  ilejc,  upon  the 
brow  of  this  hill,  and  looked  down  upon  shepherds  sleeping  upon  the 
gra^  ;  while  their  flocks  were  quietly  grazing  in  the  Forum. 

The  Forum,  the  Roman  Forum  I — ^It  spreads  at  my  feet.  Could 
any  mortal  recognize  the  place,  ooce  surrounded  by  splendid  porticos 
and  temples  of  the  gods  -,  where  stood  the  Curia,  the  Comitium,  the 
Tribunal,  and  llie  Rostrum  ;  where  the  Commons  applauded  as  Tully 
epoke '.  Like  tlic  Palatine  Mount  and  the  Capitohne  Hill,  between 
which  it  lies  cradled,  the  centre  of  Roman  power  and  of  Roman  Hberty 
ia  ahom  of  its  glories,  and  cattle  again  low,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Bfuder,  where  senates  once  deliberated  and  gave  law  to  the  world  ! 


*  The  Villa  Sptda,  a  Convent,  and  the  Engliih  College,  vM  deserted  at  pre-^ 
teat. 

^  The  Hoes  of  my  lavourite  Tibull us,  descriptive  o/the  rural  chirms  of  this  hill, 
*nita  original  stato  of  postoral  timpUcity,  are  so  beautiful  that  I  cannot  forbear  an* 
otber  ^aotatiao  in  Latin,  having  no  translation  of  the  poet  t 

w  Romulas  ctoms  ncmdum  formaverat  urbti 

Moenia,  consorti  non  habitandn  Kemo. 
Sed  tunc  pascebant  herbosa  PaLntia  vaccsc, 

•  Et  fftabant  homiles  in  Jovm  arce  easier 
Laete  laadetit  illio  aiibermt  Pan  ilioit  tunbra^ 

Et  facta  agreiti  hgtiea  fatce  Pales  ; 
Peiwiebalque  vagi  paitoria  in  arbore  votiun 
Garrttla  sSlvefltri  HBlida  sacra  Deo.*^ 
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The  Fonim  is  now  called  It  Campo  Varrino — ^an  appellation  bo  mean 
as  scarcely  to  admit  of  adf'cent  translatioii.  But  what  is  the  vulgarity 
ofils  name,  (Anglicc  couytftirdy)  compared  with  the  vile  uses  to  wiiich 
it  is  degraded  ?  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit  it  was  covered  wiUi  carts, 
jrom  which  the  teama  of  oxen  were  unharnessed  and  f|uietly  ruminating 
as  tliey  recUned  in  pairs.  Near  one  corner  of  the  plight  and  rude 
wooden  fence,  which  encloses  the  central  portion,  a  cobbler  was  seated 
upon  the  fragment  of  a  Grecian  eolumn,  busy  at  his  work  in  the  open 
air  ;  and  by  his  side,  an  old  woman,  a  descendant  perchance  of  Cor- 
nelia or  Lucrctia,  sat  knitting,  thus  furnishing,  like  her  iUustrious  an- 
cestors, a  public  example  of  female  industry  and  domestic  virtue !  On 
other  occasions  1  have  seen»  as  already  mentioned^  some  modem  Co- 
rydon  and  Alexis  lending  their  sheep,  upon  the  small  patches  of  ver- 
dure, which  skirt  the  modem  excavations.  The  bleating  of  flocks  and 
the  tinkling  of  little  bells,  rising  to  the  lonely  brow  of  the  Palatine, 
formed  an  image  in  the  highi^at  dcgrco  melancholy  and  aflecting.  Ob- 
jects even  too  disgusting  for  description,  defile  the  Campo  Vaccino. 
Swarms  of  lizards  literally  cover  tlie  ground,  and  the  rats  and  mice 
have  become  so  impudent  by  a  long  and  nndisfiuted  possession,  as  lo 
sally  forth  from  their  homes  into  open  day,  in  presence  of  the  specta- 
tors, shaking  the  rank  weeds  above  them,  as  ihey  chase  each  other  in 
their  gambols*  i^ 

Can  this  be  the  Forum  ?  Yea  verily  it  is  the  Roman  Forum  ;  for 
beneath  us,  triumphal  arches  and  porticos  and  insulated  columns,  pierc- 
ing strata  of  rubbish  heaped  upon  the  old  pavement  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  rear  their  Grecian  capitals  and  shattered  corni- 
ces above  the  scene  of  desolation,  coming  like  tell-tale  messengers 
from  the  world  below.  Nearest  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  are  three 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augustus  as  a 
votive  fane,  for  having  been  preserved  from  a  bolt  of  the  Thunderer, 
which  fell  near  his  head.  The  fragment  of  a  beautiful  friexe  bears  the 
sculptured  image  of  the  implements  used  in  the  sacrifice  of  victims — 
the  axe,  the  knife,  and  the  goblet.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces, 
stand  eight  splendid  Tonic  pillars,  forming  the  porch  to  the  temple  of 
Conconl— that  temple,  in  which  Cicero  convened  the  Senate,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  and  where  the  bursts  of  his 
eloquence  overwhehncd  the  traitor,  preserving  for  a  period  the  liber- 
ties of  the  RepubUc.  The  entablature  of  the  portico  is  nearly  per- 
fect, and  bears  the  simple  yet  impressive  inscription — ^"  Scnaht^  popu- 
hisque  Romanu^  iticmdio  consumptum  re^/ifwiV"— the  Senate  and  Ro- 
man People  restored  it,  when  consumed  by  flames. 

At  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  across  the  street,  which  yet 
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i  to  the  sumniit,  rises  llie  splendid  triumplml  arch  of  tlie  Em- 
Septimius  Severws.  It  wau  erected  at  the  beginning  oflhe  third 
Cflnturr,  and  is  nearly  entire,  consisting  of  four  fluted  columns,  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders,  capped  by  a  heavy  architrave  ornamented 
with  a  protTJsion  of  bas-relief,  and  loaded  on  both  sides  with  long  La- 
tin inscriptions,  which  tew  will  have  the  patience  to  deci|j|ier,  out  of 
compliinent  to  a  warlike,  but  anibitions  and  luerciloHd  tyrant,*  Even 
the  expetmes  of  thi;^  pruud  laotiumetit  w  ere  probably  wrung  by  oppres- 
sion from  the  Roman  people,  and  contributed  to  the  very  scene  of  de- 
soialion  in  the  midst  of  which  it  now  rises.  The  pathway  which  the 
flatterers  of  the  imperial  usurper  strewed  with  flowers,  and  which  he 
pursued  in  Iiis  triumphal  ascent  to  the  Capitol,  on  returninif  from  his 
conquests  of  the  North  and  East,  is  now  choked  with  hideous  ruins. 
Within  a  few  fe^t  of  the  arch  stands  a  solitary  column,  erected  at  a 
still  later  period,  m  honour  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  and  wag  once 
surmounted  by  his  statue  in  bronze. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  under  the  brow  of  the  Palatine. 
are  the  sad  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  erected  upon  the 
spot,  where  old  Romulus  rallied  his  legions  against  his  Babine  inva- 
ders, and  consecrated  in  after  ages  by  Cicero's  pathetic  apostrophe  to 
the  statue  of  the  god  presiding  over  the  shrine.  Three  noble  columns 
of  Parian  marble,  crowned  with  a  mutilated  entablature,  forming  as  it 
is  supposed  tlie  vestibule,  alone  survive  the  general  wreck  of  the  proud 
structure-  In  one  of  our  many  visits,  an  artist  was  observed,  seated 
like  Marius  amidst  ruins,  sketching  the  picturesque  fragments  of  tho 
^^  lane. 

^H  All  these  relics  of  buried  splendour,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  less 
^Hlkote  over  which  the  visitant  stumbles  at  every  step,  are  within  the  pre- 
^H  tiacts  of  tlic  ancient  Forum,  which  was  about  eight  hundred  feet  in 
^H  length,  a[id  five  hundred  in  width.  Excavations  have  been  made  to 
^H  tbe  Roman  pavement,  by  resurrection  amateurs  of  France  and  Eng- 
^H  land,  aided  occasionally  by  the  purse  of  the  Pope  ;  and  tremendous 
^H  ftrlfe  yawn  round  these  cohimns,  into  which  another  Curtsus  and  his 
^m  brse  might  plunge  without  difficulty.  The  Dutchess  of  Devonshire  has 
^"  Wn  among  the  most  active  and  hberal  patrons,  in  disenterring  the 
I  ^orka  of  art.     In  every  instance,  new  discoveries  have  rewarded  the 

labtKir  and  expense  of  research  ;  and  unrevealed  treasures  doubtless 


'  Attiotig  othemeU  of  m^anne?*  an^  t^ruelty,  Severua  suffered  the  dead  body  of 
^^  V4iiquij|^,jj  rival  to  pyirify  before  his  tent,  mid  then  ordered  it  to  be  throwm 
^^"^Uw  Rhone. 
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jrct  remain  to  be  brought  to  li^ht,  though  under  the  prasent  Pope^  tbe 
excavations  appear  to  be  suspended. 

From  the  Forum  towards  the  soutli,  along  the  base  of  the  Palmtine 
Mount,  ran  the  Via  Sacra^  (Sacred  Way,)  which  is  now  buried  in 
some  places  to  great  depth,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  ruins.  Be* 
gioning  with  the  extreme  right,  the  first  ohject  which  arrests  attention, 
is  a  small  round  temple,  once  dedicated  to  Romulus,  and  erected  on 
the  Lupercal,  or  pkce  where  the  wolf  nursed  her  twin  roundluigB* 
The  wails  are  ancient,  but  the  roof  uiuderni  A  pagan  altar  stands  at 
the  entrance,  bearing  an  inscription  which  states,  thai  it  once  smoked 
with  incense  to  false  gods*  The  temple  has  been  changed  into  a 
cliri&tian  church,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Stephen,  whose  image  is  sub- 
ptityled  for  the  she-wolf  and  her  hoys,  in  bronze,  now  deposited  m  tlio 
Museum  at  the  Capitol, 

Farther  on  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  dost;  to  the  foot  of  the  Paiatine,  It  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  work  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  Despoiled  as  it  has  been 
of  many  of  its  ornaments,  by  pious  plunilerors,  from  Constantine 
downward,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  ruin.  It  was  erected  by  order  olF  the 
Bonatc,  and  consecrated  to  I'itus,  in  honuur  of  his  conquest  of  Judea, 
A  personification  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  river*god,  is 
sculptured  upon  the  frieze ;  and  on  the  interior  of  the  arch  are  por- 
trayed the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Jewisli  religion — the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  trumpets  tbr  proclaiming  the  Jubilee,  and  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks.  The  latter  somewhat  resemble  the  trident  of  Neptune, 
with  the  seven  branches  in  a  direct  line.  These  delineations  arc  sop- 
posed  to  be  accurate,  and  furnish  viiluable  illustrations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  they  appear  in  odd  company,  mixed  up  with  bas-relief 
representations  of  tlie  triumphal  processions  and  upothcosi?  of  a  Hea* 
then  Emperor,  The  Jews  from  a  naliuiial  feeling  rather  creditable  to 
Ujcm,  cautiously  avoid  passing  under  this  Arch,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  captivity  of  their  country. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Via  Triumphalis,  (the  lat- 
ter avenue  winding  between  the  Palatine  and  Coclian  Hills,)  rises  the 
Arch  of  Constantino,  more  lofty  and  in  better  preservation  than  either 
tJjat  of  Titus  or  Severus.  in  fact,  the  former  is  indchted,  if  not  to 
the  lattrr,  certainly  to  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  for  a 
portion  of  its  ornaments.  Trajan's  Arch  was  demolished  and  robbed 
of  its  splendour,  to  enrich  this  proud  pile,  dedicated  to  the  first  Chris- 
tian Emperor,  in  honour  of  his  victory  gained  over  Maxentius,  near 
the  Milvian  Bridge.  Eiglit  beautiful  columns  of  yellow  antique  adorn 
its  face?^  above  which  are  statues  of  Dacian  Warriors,  and  sculptured 
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all  [blundered  from  the  moneinent  of  his  pretlecessor.  In  the 
jumble  of  these  mate  nab,  it  is  odd  enoug'h  to  see  a  bas-relief 
representing^  the  pa^uo  sacrifice  of  miovefaurilia^  (in  which  a  swine, 
sheep,  and  hnll,  were  the  triple  victims,)  appropriated  to  an  Emperor^ 
who  had  just  seen  an  image  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  and  while  his  brow 
was  yet  reeking  with  holy  water  from  the  font  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
But  with  aJI  his  inconsistencies^  and  with  all  his  robberies  of  Rome, 
to  embellish  his  own  capital,  Constantine  did  some  ^ood  ;  and  though 
be  seems  to  have  changed  his  religion  from  policy,  rather  than  a  sin- 
cere conviction,  he  was  instrumental  in  afford ing  protection  to  the  early 
Christians. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Forum  and  of  the  Sacred  Way,  once  stood 
Ibe  temple  of  Saturn,  which  was  the  IVeasory  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
It  is  now  utterly  demolished,  and  the  Church  of  SL  Adrian  occupies 
lis  site.  The  braxen  gate  has  been  transferred  to  St.  Jo  tin  Lateran,  the 
mother  church  of  Rome,  In  front  of  the  temple,  the  centre  of  the  an- 
cient city,  a  golden  column  was  erected  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  on 
which  the  distances  to  the  respective  provinces  were  marked.  From 
this  point,  great  roads  diverged  tike  radii  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
There  was  something  grand  in  the  idea,  and  still  grander  in  the  avenues 
themselves,  paved,  as  they  were  with  massive  flags,  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense*    But  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  a  few  yards  from  that  of  St 
Adrian,  are  ten  Corinthian  columns,  which  once  belonged  to  a  temple 
erected  on  the  same  site,  to  the  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the 
Empress  Faustina.     Near  it  rose  the  temple  of  Remus,  the  brazen 
door  and  porphyry  pillars  of  which  are  woven  into  a  httl©  church,  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.     Its  marble  pavement,  engraven  with  a  plan  of 
Rome  in  the  third  century,  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  the 
I        Capitol ;  but  the  parts  are  in  such  confusion  as  to  form  a  complete 
I         Chinese  puzzle,  for  the  amusement  of  antiquaries. 
^^L     Next  commences  a  region  of  colossal  ruins,  the  first  of  which  are 
^H  three  enormous  arches,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
^B  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian  a(\cr  the  conquest  of  Judea,  and  filled 
^^   with  the  spoils  of  the  east.     Its  po&iilion  seems  to  favour  this  conjee- 
f         tore,  ns  it  stands  opposite  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Via  Sacra.     It  is 
^^  to  have  been  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  feet  wide ; 
diTided  into  three  aisles  by  stupendous  columns  ;   and  the  vaulted  ceU- 
ingctivered  with  ^dt  bronze.     One  of  its  fluted  Corijithian  pillars,  of 
^'lile  marble,  now  standing  before  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore 
*^''t>wned  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  measures  sixteen  feet  in  circum- 
ference  and  fortv -eight  feet  in  height : — E<x  ped€  Herculcm!     Its 
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interior  was  filled  with  Grecian  statues,  and  with  the  treasures  of  van- 
quished  nations*  Tradition  says,  liiat  the  edifice  with  all  its  wealth 
and  splendour  wajs  consumed  by  a  flame  bursting  out  beneath  it  from 
the  earth.  But  the  truth  is,  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  history  ; 
and  antiquaries  are  yet  disputing  ahout  the  age,  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed. 

Sealed  on  an  eminence,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  are  tlie  remains 
of  the  double  lem[>lc  of  Venus  and  Rome,  prohably  intended  lo  illus- 
trate the  fable,  that  iEneas,  the  Jbunder  of  the  Roman  empire,  waa, 
as  Virgil  makes  him,  the  son  of  a  goddess.  Who  knows  but  this 
shrine,  embodying  the  traditions  of  the  day,  may  have  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  the  ^-Encid,  as  the  great  epic  poet,  green  from  Matitua,  was  stroll- 
ing along  the  Via  Sacra,  on  his  return  from  the  Forum  to  his  lodgings 
on  tlie  Esquiline  Hill  ?  The  foundations  and  a  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  two-fronted  temple  yet  remain  ;  and  enormous  fragments  of  pil- 
lars from  its  porticos  actually  block  up  the  road* 

But^  the  Coliseum  is  in  sight.,  and  what  objects  can  appear  large  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  stupendous  pile,  which  rises  like  a  mountain  at 
the  termination  of  the  Sacred  Way !  Its  location  between  three  of  the 
Hilb  of  Rome,  and  in  the  midst  of  Triumphal  Arches,  is  as  grand  as  its 
proportions  are  coloasaL  I  have  seen  this  ruin  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  for  there  is  a  prescribed  routine  of  fashionable  visits, 
through  which  every  traveller  is  obliged  to  go,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  denounced  as  herelieal  in  taste  and  sentiment.  He  must  climb 
the  Falatine,  and  see  the  sun  go  down,  the  west  redden,  and  twilight 
fade  in  mellow  tints  upon  the  walls.  He  must  see  the  moon  ri^e,  and 
produce  an  image  of  her  ow^n  orb,  by  bathing  one  half  of  this  little 
world  in  light,  while  the  other  is  lost  in  darkness.  He  must  see  her 
floftetied  beams  peer  tlirough  the  ragged  loopholes  of  time,  curtained 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  the  wild  shrubbery  grownng  upon  the  ramparts. 
He  must  see  the  bat  flit,  and  hear  the  owl  rustle  and  hoot  in  tlie  de- 
solate arches.  The  foot-fall  of  the  sentinel  must  respond  to  the  echo 
of  his  own,  as  lie  paces  at  midnight  through  the  gloomy  galleries. 

Thus  much  is  an  indispensable  requisition*  But  he  is  at  liberty  to 
go  farther.  He  may  recal  the  day,  when  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators,  (equal  to  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  modern 
city,)  were  here  assembled,  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  Roman 
costume,  and  ranged  in  five  concentric  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  above 
another,  from  the  podium  appropriated  to  the  Kmpcror,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  lo  the  gallery  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  He  may  imagine  what  thunders  of  applauae 
icnt  the  air,  as  the  vomitories  poured  forth,  into  an  arena  three  hun- 
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dred  feet  long  and  two  hyndred  feet  witle^  die  wild  beasts*  of  the 
African,  Partliian,  and  Dalmiiliati  forests,  intermingled  witii  gladiators 
accoutred  for  the  6ghl ;  or  when  the  scene  changed^  and  the  monBters 
of  the  deep  gamboled  in  their  own  element,  or  brazen-headed  gallie8 
met  in  naval  combat.  He  may  then  cat$t  hjs  eye  over  that  arena^  and 
aee  a  throng  of  devotees  now  kneehng  upon  the  green  sod,  before  tho 
circle  of  little  shrines  rising  round  ita  borders :  he  may  watch  the 
multitude,  issuing  through  the  gale  leading  to  the  Sacred  Way,  in 
long  procession  under  the  barmers  of  the  cro^,  while  the  vesper  hymn 
to  the  Virgin,  chanted  by  a  thoysand  voices,  dies  in  mournful  cadence 
amidst  the  ruined  porticos. 

I  have  comphed  to  the  letter  with  all  these  requisitions,  and  if  they 
have  foiled  to  inspire  me  with  thai  enthusiasm,  which  some  otliers  have 
feh,  Ibe  fiiult  does  not  arise  from  negligence.     To  deny  that  the  Coli- 
seujn  is  interesting  would  be  folly  ;  but  that  it  is  paramount  in  interest 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  1  am  not  prepared  to  acknowledge.     It  is 
not  associated  with  a  single  name  or  a  single  event,  for  which  the 
visitant  cares  a  straw.     It  was  erected  by   Vespasian,  and  very  pro- 
perly dedicated  to  Nero,  the  very  prince  of  tyrants,  whose  colossal 
statue,  125  feet  in  height,  is  said  to  have  originally  presided  over  the 
games.     Hence  the  name  of  Coliseum.     All  its  amusements  were 
those  of  vulgar  and  even  barbarous  curiosity.     No  Roifciua,  no  Gar- 
rick^ — neither  the  dramatic  nor  the  comic  Muse,  has  thrown  a  charm 
over  its  scenes.     In  character,  its  arena  was  but  little  elevated  above 
a  slaughter-house,  which  a  modern  spectator  would  scarcely  attend 
were  it  possible,  and  which  he  does  not  care  to  revive  in  recollection. 
In  point  of  architecture,  the  Coliseum  is  also  less  interesting  than 
some  other  ancient  edifices  at  Rome.     It  is  considered  as  a  hurried 
and  unfinished  structure.     After  all  these  deductions,  the  reader  may 
ask,  in  what  does  its  interest  consist  ?     Chiefly  in  its  colossal  propor* 
tioas,  its  massive  materials,  and  its  miraculous  preservation^  through 
all  the  wars,  convulsions,  and  dilapidations,   with   which   Rome  has 
been  scourged  for  eighteen  centuries.     The  ravages  of  man  have  been 
p^eater  than  those  of  time  ;  and  although  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nwdcm  city  has  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  tlie  pillaged  masses  are 
scarcely  missed  by  the  eye,  and  the  stupendous  pile  appears  nearly 


*fwt  thousand  wild  beasts  were  ajayghtered  for  the  amuieEnent  of  a  Roman 
^ttdianee  on  the  night  the  amphitheatre  was  first  opened.  Humnn  victitni  with- 
*^t  number*  cocjsistiDg  of  caplivea,  slaves,  early  christians ,  and  volunteer  gladia- 
^  W«  tied  upon  Uie  arena,  which  waa  so  constructed  as  readily  to  imbibe  the 
^^''^rtitf  blood*    The  lions'  den  of  Daaid  was  a  paradise  to  thiF. 
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entire.  It  is  about  seyenteen  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  of  in 
oval  form,  and  four  stories  high,  of  which  the  first  is  of  the  D<Mric,  the 
second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  other  two  of  the  Corinthian  order.  An 
awning  was  originally  stretched  across  the  top,  to  shield  the  audience 
firom  sun  and  rain.  Its  walls,  consisting  of  open  porticos  in  the  three 
lower  stories,  and  enriched  with  triple  ranges  of  pillars,  are  coDstruct- 
ad  of  immense  blocks  of  Travertine  marble,  compactly  adjusted  with- 
out cement,  and  originally  secured  by  iron  clamps,  which  have  neariy 
all  been  pilfered  by  barbarians.  The  complexion  of  the  material  is  of 
a  rich  reddish-brown,  exquisitely  mellowed  by  time.  The  pnke- 
worthy  measures  which  the  Pope  and  his  subjects  have  taken,  and  an 
now  taking,  to  prop,  secure,  and  preserve  the  time-worn  &bric,  evincf 
a  belief  in  the  oracular  prediction  of  the  poet,  that 

^' While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  &lls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall  s 
And  when  Rome  fiLUi— the  world." 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

BOM£  C0NTIia7EI>^F0RUM  OP  TRAJAN — PANTHEON — T03IB  OF  BAPUAEL 

CAJtPUS  MABTIUS MAUSOLEUM  OP  AUGUSTUS BANKS  OP  THE  TIBER 

BRIDOES— CASTLE  OP  ST.  ANGELO— ISLAND  OP  JESCULAPIUS CLOACA 

MATfMA — TEMPLE  OF  VESTA — PORT  AT  RIPA  GRANDE. 

Aprily  1826. 

The  ruins  which  have  been  described  with  as  much  conciseness  as 
possible  in  the  preceding  letter,  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum, 
and  in  full  view  from  the  tower  on  the  Capitoline  Ilill.  As  we  are 
not  like  the  ancient  augurs  obliged  always  to  look  towards  one  point 
of  the  compass,  let  us  shift  our  position,  and  turn  our  faces  northward, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  locahties  of  the  city.  On  the  right, 
the  column  of  Trajan  directs  the  eye  of  the  traveller  to  the  Forum 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  said  to  have  surpassed  even  the  Roman 
Forum  in  splendour.  A  triumphal  arch  led  into  the  area,  which  was 
surrounded  with  porticos  and  temples,  filled  with  statues.  It  has 
shared  the  same  fate  with  its  more  celebrated  rival  already  described, 
having  been  buried  with  all  its  ornaments  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  About  one  half  of  it  has  been  disinterred,  and  the  old  pavement 
now  laid  bare,  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  pillars  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  arts.  The  other  half  remains  unexplored,  and  two  large 
churches  standing  upon  the  ground  will  probably  prevent  future  exca* 
vations.  Trajan's  column  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.  It  is 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  high,  composed  of  thirty- 
four  blocks  of  marble,  fastened  together  by  clamps.  The  shall  is 
embossed  with  bas-relief  representations  of  the  Dacian  wars,  over 
which  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  pobed  upon  the  top,  oddly  pre- 
sides. 

Not  far  hence  nre  the  Forums  of  Nervaand  Domitian,  both  in  utter 
ruin.  Four  or  five  Corinthian  pillars,  of  Parian  marble,  exquisitely 
wrought,  are  the  sole  vestiges.  Farther  to  the  lefl  rises  the  solitary 
pillar  of  Antonine,  similar  in  materials,  dimensions,  and  embeUish- 
ments  to  that  of  Trajan.  It  was  once  shattered  by  lightning,  and  re- 
paired by  the  Pope,  who  mounted  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Paul  upon 
the  summit.  The  two  saints  are  almost  within  speaking  distance,  ele- 
vated above  the  battlements  of  the  city,  and  serving  as  beacons  in 
traversing  its  obscure  streets. 

Still  farther  to  the  lefl,  and  in  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the 
modern  city,  the  Pantheon  lifts  its  beautiful  rotunda  iibove  the  meaner 
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building-i!,  by  uliicli  U  h  surrounJcd*  k  fronts  one  of  the  public  areas^ 
ornamented  as  usual  witli  an  Eg} plian  obelisk  and  a  copious  fountain. 
This  temple,  whicb  is  justly  ranked  arnotig  the  moat  celebrated  and 
interesting  monument H  of  Roman  tujjtc,  wus  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus,  and  designed  as  a  repository  of  the  statues  of  all 
(he  gods,  as  its  name  import?.  The  porch,  seventy  feet  in  length  and 
forty  in  width,  elevated  at  present  only  two  steps  above  the  Piazza,  is 
supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  pillari*,  Ibrly  feet  in  height,  and  five  in 
diameter,  the  shalls  of  whicli  are  of  red  oriental  granite,  and  the  capi- 
tals of  white  marble.  On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  large  niche — 
that  on  the  right,  once  contained  a  statue  of  Augustus,  and  the  other, 
the  8tatue  of  Agrippa.  The  bronze  doors  wcw  carried  oti*  as  trophies 
by  Genseric,  and  buried  for  ever  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  temple  itself  is  a  magnificent  rotunda,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  nird  nearly  the  same  jjj  height,  with  a  uide  aperture  at 
fop,  through  which  the  bright  skies  of  Italy  shed  a  cheerful  light,  and 
give  to  the  interior  a  charming  eflecl*  Originally  the  outside  was  co- 
\ered  with  gilt  bronze,  which  Pope  Urban  Vlll.  melted  into  cannon  for 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  into  ornaments  for  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter,  flirnishing  just  grounds  for  the  satirical  pun,  that  the  Barbarini 
(the  family  name  of  his  IToliness)  had  pillaged  what  the  barbarians  had 
t^pared.  The  inner  walls  are  encrusted  wilh  the  richest  marbles,  and 
the  pavement  is  of  porphyry  blended  with  yellow  antiftue.  Two  ran- 
ges of  niches  extend  quite  round  the  temple— the  upper  one  for  ihc 
celestial,  the  lower  tor  tlie  terrestrial,  and  the  floor  for  the  inferDal 
deities  ;  while  Jove  with  his  group  of  greater  gods,  occupying  the  tri- 
bune or  alcove  opposite  tlie  door,  presided  over  the  whole.  Among 
the  latter,  at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter  himself,  Julius  Ctesar  was  pla- 
ced—an extravagant  and  impious  compliment,  which  Augtistus  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline. 

By  the  exercise  of  plenary  indulgence,  the  Pantheon  has  been  cleans* 
ed  of  all  its  heathenish  impurilios,  and  ronverled  into  one  of  the  thou- 
eand  churches  at  Rome.  Half  a  dozen  shrines,  more  splendid  than 
the  idols  of  antiquity  ever  found,  rise  round  the  walls,  enriched  witli 
statues  and  pictures.  Among  the  former,  is  a  Vestal  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  a  child  by  her  side.  She  was  found,  with  many  other  works 
of  art,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  general  conver- 
sion was  christened  St.  Anna,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  append* 
age  o^abainbrno^  to  show  that  she  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  ancient 
sisterhood.  Suspended  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  altars,  are  great  nnm- 
bcrs  of  votive  tablets,  a  do7.en  of  which  exhibit  rude  drawings  of  sti- 
lettos and  pistols,  making  the  bloody  weapons  still  more  hideous,  and 
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evinciDg  that  assassinations  arc  rankcil  amonj^  the  common  acctiicnts 
of  life — by  no  means  a  comfortable  idea  to  a  traveller^  wlio  has  not 
fall  faith  in  the  miraculoiis  tuterventioit  of  a  saint^  to  rescue  him  from 
tJje  hands  of  banditti*  During  one  of  our  visits  to  tliis  bcaytiful  tem- 
ple, two  female  pilgrims  cainc  in,  and  knelt  on  I  lie  splendid  mosaic 
before  one  of  the  shrines.  They  were  clad  in  black  robes,  hoods  and 
hats  decorated  with  shells,  and  each  bearing  a  long  slaH  One  of 
iJiecn  was  recognized  as  the  same  we  had  passed  on  the  road,  in  climb- 
ing  the  heights  of  Monte  Somma,  She  was  probably  journeying  from 
the  shrine  of  Loretto  to  Rome, 

But  the  Pantheon  has  some  associations  of  a  more  elevated  charac- 
tex,  than  such  gross  superstition  can  impart.  Here  were  tlie  tombs  of 
majiy  of  the  most  disting-iiished  men  of  modern  Rome,  most  of  which 
haTe  been  removed,  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  Those  of  Annibal 
Caracci  and  Rateiael  are  still  left,  consisting  of  plain  tablets  on  the 
wall,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  altars.  The  latter  died  in  April,  1320, 
at  the  age  of  37.  His  epitaph  is  brief,  comprised  in  the  two  following 
hnes: 

*'llla  flic  est  Raphael,  t]muit,qi]o  sospite,  vinct, 
Rcrum  magiia  parens^  ct  moricnle,  mod.'* 

which  may  be  thus  inelegantly  translated  ; — ^'  Here  hes  that  Raphael, 
during  whose  life  nature  feared  a  rival,  and  at  his  death,  that  she  also 
might  expire.'*  If  any  name  could  justify  such  hypcrboJe,  it  is  that 
of  an  artist,  who  in  his  brief  and  brilliant  career,  in  an  age  deemed 
by  MS  comparatively  barbarous,  tilled  the  galieries  of  Italy  wiih  pic- 
tures, which  it  may  be  said  with  truth  nothing  but  the  hand  of  nature 
herseif  can  stirpaas*  On  the  tablet  below  is  another  inscription ,  leas 
extravagant  in  idea,  and  more  classically  expressed — "  Cujus  apirantcs 
prope  imagines" — *•''  whose  images  almost  breathe^* — a  compliment  as 
juet^  as  it  is  poetical. 

The  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the  precise  limits  of  the  old  Campus 
Martius,  which  extended  from  the  bases  of  the  Gapitoline,  Qiiirinal, 
and  Pincian  Hills,  to  Ihe  led  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  now  covered  by 
one  of  the  most  populous  districts  nf  tlie  modern  city.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Corso^  and  we  sleep  every  night  on  the  borders  of  the  Martial 
*^'tild,  to  dream  over  the  scenes  of  other  ages.  Near  its  northern  and 
ancient  boundary,  (for  in  the  time  of  Nero  it  was  extended  to  the  iMil- 
^aii  Bridge,)  stands  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  and  his  famdy*  It 
li*  an  obtruncated  Rotunda,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  actually  been  converted  into  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  exhibition 
^^l^bull-haiting,  and  fire- works.     It  is  interesting  merely  irom  its  asso- 
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ciaiions,  and  remarkable  for  a  very  perfect  echo  and  whiiiperif)^  galle- 
ry— a  cyriosily  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  indefatigable  research- 
es of  book-makers.  In  one  of  my  several  visits,  I  repeated  the  pathetic 
elegy  of  VirgiJ  on  the  young  Marcellus,*  which  melted  Octavia  into 
tears  and  made  the  fortune  of  the  poet.  Echo  seemed  enamoured  of 
the  verse,  and  sent  back,  in  garrulous  reverberations  from  her  profaned 
retreat,  the  name  of  the  Roman  boy,  whose  ashes  sleep  below. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  apocitryphol  hills  of  Mons  Marius,  the 
Vaticanus,  and  the  old  Janifultim,  which  range  along  the  right  hank 
of  the  Tiber  frora  the  north-east  to  the  south-w  est,  in  the  order  they 
are  mentioned,  adding^  much  to  tlie  bold  oullineQ  of  the  city.  The  first 
of  these  eminences  is  a  solitmlc,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  villa  or 
two  seated  upon  its  brow.  On  tJie  sumnnt  of  the  second,  stands  ils 
name-sake,  the  Vatican,  consisting  of  that  rairacb  of  architecture,  tljc 
church  of  Si.  Peter,  and  the  monstrous  Palace  of  the  Popes,  covering 
more  acres  than  the  corse  of  the  giant  Tilyus,  and  expelling^  frora  its 
gloomy  dominions  every  trace  of  those  sylvan  charms,  which  once 
r^ponded  in  echoes  to  the  lyric  Muse.t  But  let  us  not  pause  at  pre- 
sent to  look  even  at  the  peerless  dome,  which  may  always  be  regarded 
as  the  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  object,  within  the  circumference 
of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  JMy  readers  wdl  have  enough  of  it  hcre- 
aller.  The  Janiculum  is  a  larg'e  and  bold  hill,  thinly  peopled,  covered 
with  extensive,  woody  gardens,  and  studded  with  palaces. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  by  way  of  episode,  and  for  the 
sake  of  dis]>osing  of  other  localities  wilb  all  convenient  despatch,  that 
1  have  twice  navigated  the  chaiinol  of  the  Tiber — the  first  lime  as  far 
as  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  a  second  time  from  the  Ripetta  to 
Kipa  Grande^the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The  current  within  these 
limits  is  contracted  to  the  wirlth  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  (little  more 
than  lialf  its  w^idth  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,)  and  so  rapid  as  to  become 
turbulent,  resembling  both  in  the  complexion  of  its  waters  and  its 
whirlpools  an  American  river  during  the  floods  of  spring.  So  strong 
were  its  bodings  and  vortices,  as  sensibly  to  aOect  our  row-boat,  of  the 
ordinary  size,  which  at   some  points  became  almost  unmanageable. 


*  "  Hen  mi^erande  puer  I  bj  qua  fata  a*pem  rumpas, 
Til  Marcellus  oris.     Manibtis  date  liUa  pknis ; 
Piiq>areo3  ppar^m  IlorC5,  animBToque  nepotis 
TlissaUem  acciimukm  tlonis,  et  fun^nr  in&ni 

t ' **  Bimul  et  jocosa 

Redderetlaiidea  tibi  Vaticum 
Montis  inm^o.*'' 
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There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  tlial  the  bed  of  the  river,  besides  being 
confined  to  half  its  breadth,  by  entrenching  upon  its  shores,  has  been 
SB  mtich  elevated  and  choked  by  ruins,  as  ttie  other  parts  of  thd  city, 
tad  even  more  ;  for  the  armies  of  harbarcius  invaders  were  in  the  habit 
of  wantonly  throwing  into  ihe  Tiber  such  spoils  of  the  arts,  as  tbey 
were  unable  to  bear  away.  For  myself,  1  coutd  not  but  fancy,  that 
e?efy  rebound  of  the  water  from  the  bottom  tri  the  surface  wa^  sent  up 
by  some  statue  or  fragiiicfit  of  acolumu — ptrhaps  by  the  colossal  head 
of  a  Hercules,  or  the  torso  of  a  Neptune.  Should  tlie  course  of  the 
river  ever  be  changed  and  its  bed  examined,  a  project  by  no  means  im- 
practicalile,  treasures  ot"  inestimable  value  would  no  doubt  be  brought 
to  hght. 

The  shores  of  the  TibL?r  have  no  quays.     From  the  Ripetta,  where 
lliere  is  a  httic  port  and  a  ferry,  to  the  bridge  of  Sl  Aitgelo,  the  ri^ht 
bank  calJed  Tratevere,  (correspondtnij  with  ttic  Transtiherimof  the  Ro- 
mans,) 13  woody,  rural,  and  picturesque ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  way, 
on  both  aides,  with  fcw  exceptions,  the  houses  rise  out  of  the  water, 
leaving  no  passage  along*  the  margin.     I'his  arrangement  brings  the 
rear  of  the  buildings  to  the  river,  and  as  they  are  uniformly  shattered, 
gloomy,  and  dirty,  the  borders  appear  bleak  and  ruinous*     St.  Angelo 
(the  ancient  Pons  /Elius)  is  the  upper  bridge  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.     Ft  was  originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  repaired  by 
Pope  Clement  TX.  who  added  the  high  balustrades  and  ranges  ofsta- 
tues^  which  give  it  rather  an  imposing  appearance.     As  it  is  the  great 
tliofoughfare  to  St.  Peter's,  and  as  perhaps  one  third  of  the  population 
ofthe  city  m  beyond  the  river,  the  passage  is  constantly  crowded. 

Close  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Tiber,  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  or  the  castle  of  *Sl,  Angelo,     It  is  an 

enormous  round  tower,  sealed  upon  an  eminence,  two  stories    high, 

^<i  crowned  with  a  bronze  angel  ro^nl,  which  forms  a  conspicuous 

object  at  a  distance.     This  aerial  spirit  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the 

archangel  Michael,  whom  St.  Gregory  saw  in  a  vision,  and  was  admo- 

iiished  that  a  pestilence,  then  ragmg  in  the  city,  should  be  stayed.  St. 

Angelo  has  Irom  time  immemorial  been  the  Citadel  of  Rome,  on  the 

t*^*S8©a3ion  of  which  hung  the  fate  of  the  city.      It  has  been  taken  and 

'^taken  perhaps  a  thousand  times,  notwithstanding  the  flaming  sword 

^^  its  guardian.     The  interior  contains  nothing  worth  seeing,  if  the 

**pe  bad  the  courtesy  to  admit  slrangers.      In  the  conversion  of  a 

^^b  into  a  castle,  the  dust  of  Adrian  seems  to  have  been  entirely  for- 

^^tten. 

'^Ust  below  St.  Angelo,  the  Tiber  strikes  against  the  basin  of  Mount 
^^*^ulum,  and  thence  makes  a  bold  sweep  to  the  left,  passing  under 
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the  Ponle  Sisto,  repaired  by  Pope  Sixtua  V,  but  remarkable  neither 
for  its  beauty  nor  its  ass<jciatiofi3.  An  extended  terrace  and  the  Far* 
neae  gardens^  oo  the  right  bank,  furniah  a  temporary  relief  to  the  eye. 
The  Tiber  is  here  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  branches  by  the  small 
island  of  /Esculapius,  connecled  with  the  shores  by  bridgea,  (the  Pons 
Fabrtcius  and  the  Pons  Cestius^)  and  thickly  covered  with  old  buiM- 
ing9.  The  nucleus  of  this  island  is  said  to  have  t>een  formed  of  sheaves 
ofgrain^  which  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reaped  on  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  which  the  Roman  people  threw  mlo  the  river,  contending  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  eat  bread  that  grew  on  a  plain  dedicated  to  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  city.  On  the  lower  extremity  of  the  island  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  iEsculapius,  now  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  srtory  of  this  temple  is  briefly  as  follows  :  during  a  pestilence  at 
Rome,  the  Sibylline  brooks  enjoined  the  necessity  o(  sending  to  Epi- 
daurua  to  the  god  of  medicine,  l^he  serpent,  which  under  the  name 
of  ^scidapiua  was  brought  home  in  the  ship  with  the  embassy,  swam 
ashore  to  tiiis  spot  where  the  shrine  was  erected*  Traces  of  the  vessel 
and  of  the  emblematic  serpent  are  still  visible  on  the  foundations  of  the 
edifice.  But  we  derived  more  pleasure  from  the  htllc  orange  grove 
planted  round  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent,  than  from  the  obscure  frag- 
ments of  the  temple. 

A  little  below  the  island  of  ^^sculapios  arc  the  ruins  of  tlie  old  Pons 
Palalinus,  now  very  appropriately  denominated  the  Ponte  Rotto,  or 
broken  bridge.  Half  of  it  was  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  Tiber, 
in  the  16th  century,  and  the  remaining  part  is  yet  standing,  extending 
out  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Janiculunt,  and  with  its  rotary  iish-nets 
always  in  motion,*  forming*  a  dreary  but  picturesque  object.  Oa  the 
led  bank,  within  a  few  rods  of  this  bridge,  a  group  of  interesting  re* 
mains  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  first  is  tlie  Cloaca 
Maxima,  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  cider  Tarquin.  It  is  a  stu- 
pendous arch,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  in  height.  At  the  time  of 
our  several  visits,  only  ahimt  four  or  five  feet  of  it  were  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  where  it  disgorges  its  accumulated  filth  into  the  Tiber. 
Some  fifty  yards  from  its  mouth,  a  section  of  it  has  been  laid  open, 
where  its  conatructton  may  be  examined,  though  it  is  filled  with  mud 


•  The  uicxlpm  Romans  fi*b  by  water.  Their  scoop-ncta  are  converted  into  the 
float*  af  E  large  wheel,  re5emhliii«f  the  arms  of  a  wind-mill,  wliich  are  kept  ia 
motioa  by  the  currenl  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  fishermen  look  on,  or  alcep  iii  the 
SUB.  If  a  straggler  happens  to  be  caught  ia  the  toil*,  the  wheel  is  thrown  out  dl 
gear,  and  the  net  eraplied  of  ita  contents.  Fifhin*  in  this  way  seems  to  be  the 
most  indolent  of  uLi  cjiiployioents. 
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as  liigli  as  llie  turning  of  tbe  arch*  It  h  built  of  tremendous  blocks  of 
stone  laid  without  cement.  TIic  masonry  is  coarne  but  substantial, 
like  the  character  of  the  old  Ronmns  in  Uic  age,  when  its  eternal  foun- 
datiuns  were  planted.  A  stream  sullicienllj^  large  to  turn  a  paper* 
mill  gurgles  through  the  obstructed  passage,  and  at  ihb  point  is  join- 
ed by  the  silver  waters  of  the  Argenlaria,  a  copious  fountain  coming  in 
from  tbc  direction  of  the  Aventine,  at  which  tradition  says  the  steeds 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  once  drank.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  hig 
late  f  isit  to  Rome,  also  took  a  sip.  Indeed  the  crystal  stream,  con- 
trasted with  the  impurities  in  which  it  is  soon  lost,  oilers  many  temp- 
tations to  the  spectator. 

In  the  vicinity  of  tliis  opening  in  tlic  Cloaca  Maxima,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  four-tronted  Arch  of  Janus,  consiructed  of  huge  blocks 
of  Greek  marble,  in  rather  a  rude  state,  and  supposed  to  have  been  a 
part  of  an  Exchange,  or  Market,  several  of  which  were  in  this  quar- 
ter, between  the  Forum  and  the  Tiber.     The  small  triumphal  arch  of 
Severus,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  resembles  the  one  already  de- 
8cnl>ed,  erected  in  honour  of  the  same  Emperor,     Reiurning  lo  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  visitant  finds,  near  the  end  of  the  Pontc  Rotlo, 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilia,  consisting  of  several  fluted 
loiiic  piliajs  and  a  cornice,  now  woven  into  a  little  church.     Hero 
alio  is  the  house  in  which  Pontius  Pilate  is  said  to  have  lived,  before 
liis  departure  for  transalpine  Gaul.     But  this  must  be  a  hoax,  as  the 
building  is  comparatively  modern.     The  cicerone,  however,  reckons  it 
as  one  of  his  strong  points.     Not  far  Jience  are  bkewise  the  fragments 
of  ihe  temple  of  Modesty,  incorporated  into  a  modern  church,  one  of 
iffbose  officers  took  us  into  the  gallery,  to  sec  the  capitals  of  ancient 
pillars,     The  shrine  is  as  rich  as  ever,  exhibiting  its  mosaic  pavement, 
composed  of  porphyry  and  other  costly  materials.     A  colossal  stoiic 
mask,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  fountain,  is  deposited  in  the  vestibule.     Tradition  says  that  its  mar- 
^l«  lips  once  ottered  oracles,  and  it  is  hence  denominated  the  Mouth  of 
'j^'ruth,  (Bocca  della  Vcrita.) 

Pursuing  our  course  down  the  Tiber,  twenty  rods  below  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  we  found  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a  beautiful  edifice  nearly  en- 
^'f^-  It  is  a  small  Rotunda,  one  story  high,  with  a  dome  like  the  Pan- 
^^f>,  (though  not  open  at  top,)  and  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  con- 
^istia^  of  nineteen  Corinthian  Pillars  of  Parian  marble,  exquisitely 
lifiished.  The  number  of  columns  was  originally  twenty  ;  but  somo 
■^^rbarian  has  cut  away  one  of  them,  which  was  probably  tumbled  into 
*^«  river*  This  temple,  like  all  its  fellows,  has  been  converted  into  a 
^^''Apol,  and  tlie  undying  taper  at  tlic  altar  is  now  substituted  in  place  of 
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the  eternal  fire  of  the  Vestals,  the  custom  of  keeping  alive  the  holy 
flame  probably  having  a  conmion  origin.  The  position  of  the  edifice 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  temple  of  Vesta,  described  in  the  graphic 
lines  of  Horace  ;*  and  the  poet  and  his  subject  in  this  instance  furnish 
a  mutual  commentary  on  each  other. 

A  short  distance  below  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  ever 
thrown  across  tlie  Tiber.  It  was  built  of  wood  by  Ancus  Martius,  to 
connect  Mount  Janiculum  with  the  city,  and  was  soon  immortalized 
by  the  well  known  feats  of  Horatius  Codes,  in  resisting  the  passage  of 
Porsenna.  The  ruins  are  still  seen,  rising  in  dark  masses  just  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  should  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  Pons 
Triumphalis,  a  little  below  St.  Angeto,  is  in  the  same  ruinous  condi- 
tion :  so  that  only  three  out  of  the  six  bridges,  which  at  different  times 
have  connected  the  two  sections  of  the  city  are  now  standing,  and  to 
none  of  them  is  Rome  much  indebted  for  her  grandeur.  Although 
the  Tiber  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Arno,  its  borders  within  the  walls 
are  mean  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent  quays  and  ranges  of  pa- 
laces at  Pisa  and  Florence.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  next  to 
nothing ;  and  though  the  form  of  a  custom-house  is  kept  up,  and  the 
papal  flag  is  seen  flying  upon  the  masts  of  the  small  craft  lying  in  the 
ancient  harbour,  the  importations  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  few  heavy 
articles,  such  as  marbles  and  statues  from  Carrara,  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  transported  by  land  from  Civita  Vecchia,  the  nearest  sea- 
port. 


*  •*  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retoriis 
Littore  Etruseo  violenter  undis^ 
Ire  deject um  monumenta  regis, 
Templaque  Vestal." 

A  commentator  on  Horace,  now  before  me,  in  expounding  the  words  marked  in 
Italics,  learnedly  remarks — **  Undis  repulsis  a  littore  Etruaco^  vd  a  7)frrhew 
marit  in  quod  Tiberis  inftuiC — thus  bringing  tlie  tides  of  the  Meditemuiean  for 
the  first  time  up  to  Rom^,  against  the  headlong  and  impetuous  current  of  the  Ti- 
ber :  whereas  the  phrase  expresses  the  rebound  of  the  river  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Janiculum,  on  the  Etrurian  shore,  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  left  bank — exactly 
true  in  point  of  fact. 
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LETTER  LIX. 

CONTrntmn — CAPITOLINE    IIILI — ^TARI'EIAN     KOCK^ — MAMEItTniB 

ntlSON TEMPLE   OF   JUPITER    FERETEas CIirECU    OF    ASLACXKld 

STATVm  OF  AUBELIUS — SENATOR'b  H0I7»B— MtiiEUai, 

April,  1826. 

In  tlie  foregoing  lellors,  I  haveatlemple<l,  in  as  concise  and  intelligible 
a  manner  as  possible,  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  view  presented 
from  the  Tower  on  the  Capitoline  iiill,  logetber  with  some  of  the 
groups  of  objects  which  fell  in  our  way,  endeavouring  at  the  same 
time  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  dwell  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
The  other  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  genera- 
lization, or  reducible  to  any  principle  of  association  either  of  time  or 
place.  They  are  scattered  over  a  wide  space,  and  require  separate 
excursions  of  several  miles.  Let  us  therefore  descend,  (if  amidst  so 
many  episodes,  and  in  threading  the  mazes  of  tlie  city,  the  reader  has 
not  forgotten  where  we  arc,)  and  6rst  examine  the  objects  worthy  of 
attention  upon  the  Capitohne  ililL 

Few,  very  few  traces  of  that  once  proud  and  i^lonniiR  eminence, 
crowned  with  the  citadel  of  Rome  ami  with  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
are  now  to  be  found.     The  researches  of  antiquaries  have  been  una- 
ble to  settle  even  the  site  of  an  ediOce  which  once  covered  four  acres 
of  ground ;  was  adorned  in  front  with   triple,  and  on  the  other  sides 
with  double,  ranges  of  columns,  displaying  to  the  tlazxled  eye  its  bra- 
zen portals  and  its  roof  of  gold.     It  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,*  approached  by  a  hundred  steps.     But  even  the  rock 
itself,  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol,   is  nearly  buried  in  ruins, 
and  for  some  time  eluded  our  search.  At  length,  in  traversing  a  street 
full  of  filtli  and  beggars,  extending  along  the  very  summit  of  the  hill, 
ve  observed  upon  the  front  of  an  old  house  a  label  inscribed  with  the 
Words  ^^  Alia  Rm^ca  Tarpela ;''  and  following  the  directions,  as  well 
**Wf  a  doz^en  ragged  urchins  wlio  had  volunteered  their  servicea  as 
P^fe,  we  passed  through  the  second  story  of  the  building  into  a  gar- 


*  *»  Iliuc  ad  Tarpeiitm  setlem  et  Capitoliii  duett, 
Nunc  HUreOi  oh  in  jilvestribua  borrida  duiais.'* 

^*^ contrast  cxprt'ssctl  in  the  last  line  has  been  reversed;  and  what  wai  once 
*'^^«n*'  ha*  a»ttin  become  horrible,  if  not  witti  brambles,  with  something  infi- 
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den  ill  the  rear,  and  after  so  much  labour,  reached  tlic  chfl',  whence 
crimmats  were  thrown  into  the  Forum,  The  precipice  was  formerly 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet ;  hut  is  now  leBS  than  half  that  height.  A 
female  cicerone,  the  tenant  of  the  house,  and  now  the  sole  execution- 
er, took  her  station  by  the  balustrade  of  the  garden,  (shaded  with  the 
hg-tiGt  and  pomegranate,)  and  discoursed  with  great  volubility  of  '*  Ro- 
mulo  tMemtth^'^  pointing  out  the  localities  in  the  vicinity.  We  bad 
the  curiosity  to  descend  by  a  circuitous  path  to  the  foot  of  tlie  rock, 
which  is  shelving  and  cannot  be  well  seen  from  the  top*  The  baso  is 
cavernous,  and  seems  to  have  been  rudely  scooped  out  for  a  dwelling. 
It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  retreat,  fit  only  for  another  den  of  Cacus, 
The  floor  was  covered  with  straw,  on  which  sat  a  sun-burnt  hsherman 
packing  herring*  He  looked  as  if  he  might  have  just  rained  down 
from  the  cliffp 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  are  several  objects  of 
some  interest,  the  first  of  wiiich  are  the  remains  of  the  Mameriine 
Prison,  built  by  Aneus  Martins.  Its  position  exactly  corresponds 
with  Livy's  description — ^^  media  urbe^  imminens  Foro'' — in  tlie  midst 
of  the  city,  overhanging  the  Forutn.  A  htde  church  is  now  erected 
above  it,  called  San  Pietro  in  Carccre,  (St,  Peter  in  Prison,)  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  shrines  in  Rome,  being  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  thronged  with  devotees.  One  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  a 
very  courteous  but  superstitious  man,  in  this  instance  acted  as  our  ci- 
cerone, although  at  the  moment  of  our  visit  on  Sunday  morning,  he 
was  just  in  the  act  of  putting  on  his  sacerdotal  robes,  to  officiate  at 
the  altar.  Five  wax- tapers  were  lighted,  and  each  of  us  bearing  one 
in  his  hand,  we  descended  like  spirits  into  the  dismal  regions  below, 
under  the  protection  of  a  priest,  who  could  exorcise  any  spectres  that 
might  intrude  into  the  lioly  precincts*  On  his  way  down  the  blind 
stairway,  he  gravely  pointed  to  an  indentation  in  the  solid  rock  out  of 
which  the  prison  was  hewn,  and  an  inscription,  informed  us  that  it  wa« 
the  print  of  SL  Peter's  hmd^  which  was  thrust  against  the  wall,  in  & 
scuffle  with  the  gaoler  1  The  rock  yielded  to  the  occiput  of  the  Apos* 
tie,  and  thus  was  he  preserved  by  a  miracle — to  endure  the  horrors  of 
a  dungeon,  and  afterwards  to  be  crucified  with  his  head  downwmrds* 
But  it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to  disturb  the  faith  of  our  guide, 
or  to  cavil  about  the  authenticity  of  such  an  incident. 

The  Mamcrtine  Prison  is  small  in  its  dimensions,  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  otlier,  and  communicating  by  a  trapdoor,  througli 
which  the  prisoners  used  to  he  let  down.  Near  the  wall  in  the  lower 
story  or  dungeon^  stands  a  stone  pillar,  covered  with  an  iron  grate,  to 
which  Peter  and  Paul  arc  said  fo  have  been  chained  ;  and  within  a 
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Tew  feet  of  it,  is  a  HvinjEj  fountainof  pure  water,  wbich^  as  a  tablet  tells 
the  visitant,  miraculously  gushed  out  all  at  once,  and  from  which  the 
two  persecuted  Apostles  baptized  forty-seven  converts  to  Christianity^ 
during  their  imprisonment.  Our  clerical  guide  certified  to  the  truth 
of  the  inscription.  Through  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  dungeon  is  a 
secret  passage,  now  closed  by  a  rusty  iron  door,  communicating  with 
the  catacombs,  which  once  extended  for  many  miles  beneath  the  city* 
It  was  in  this  confined  and  dark  abode,  that  Jugurtha  was  left  to  starve, 
and  Cethegus  and  Lentulus,  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cata- 
line,  were  strangled  to  death.  On  returning  to  the  upper  air,  our  obli- 
ging cicerone  accepted  a  paul*  or  two  for  his  services,  resumed  hi^ 
ecclesiastical  cc^tume,  and  hastened  to  his  sacred  functions. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  the  oldest  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  by  the  founder  of  the  city  himself,  stood  upon 
the  opposite  brow  of  the  hill  Its  dimensions,  however,  were  so  con- 
tracted, that  it  might  have  been  crowded  into  a  corner.  It  was  only 
ten  feet  in  length  and  five  in  breadth — a  striking  illustration  of  the 
limplicity  of  the  age,  and  of  the  remark  of  the  historian,  that  never 
^d  so  great  an  empire  spring  from  an  origin  so  humble.  In  his  ani- 
ited  account  of  the  foundation  of  this  temple,  Livy  states  that  it  was 
^oon  filled  with  the  trophies  of  vanquished  nations,  and  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently increased  to  double  its  size  : — *^  tfinapostea^  intra  tot  aimos^^ 
tot  beUa^  opium  parta  sunt  spolia/'  The  site  is  at  present  occupied 
by  the  modern  church  of  Santa  Maria  d'  Aracoeli,  to  which  the  ascent 
IS  by  a  flight  of  124  steps  of  marble,  said  to  be  from  tlie  ruins  of  tho 
temple  of  Quirinal  Jove.  Twenty-two  ancient  coltimns  of  Egyptian 
gnmite  separate  tho  nave  of  the  church  from  tbe  aisles  ;  and  near  the 
sacristy  is  an  octagonal,  antique  altar  of  white  marble,  which  Augus- 
tus is  said  to  have  erected  and  dedicated  to  '^  the  first-bom  God,"  at 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  name  of  Ara  Coeli  (Altar  of  Heaven,) 
1^  derived  Irom  this  circumstance.  As  anticipations  of  the  approacli 
of  a  new  era  were  common  all  over  the  East,  previous  to  the  advent 
of  tile  Saviour,  and  as  the  Romans  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Kpypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  who  can  say  that  the  above  men- 
^oned  tradition  is  not  founded  in  truth,  and  that  the  Fourth  Eclogue 
^^  Virgil  might  not  have  been  written  at  the  dedication  of  this  very 
^*3r,  deriving  its  exalted  images  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  instead  of 


*  TheijaiJo,  ienot  which  makes  a  scudif  or  Roman  dollar,  is  equal  to  about 
*i  Cents  American  currpncy.  Both  of  these  coins  are  silver,  bearing  the  impresa 
*' tiiep^p^l  anna,  with  a  female  figure  uikiti  the  reverae,  Tlxcles&cr  coiiu  are  of 
^^'^^'i  called  bioffhit  answering  very  nearly  to  the  ccnta  of  our  couiUrv. 
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ihe  leaves  of  n  sibyl !  Pope*?  Mrssiali,  with  the  hook  of  Isaiah  for  a 
text,  and  the  events  of  sixteen  centuries  for  a  commentary,  is  scarcely 
more  descriptive  of  tlie  reigp  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  than  the  lofty 
and  pohshed  numbers  of  the  Roman  poet. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Cnpitohne  Hill  is  occupied  by  a  large 
Square  open  on  one  side,  nnd  bordered  on  the  other  three  by  public 
buildings,  designed  by  Micfiael  An^jelo,  and  erected  by  order  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  approaching^  froni  the  north,  and  ascending  a  flight  of 
steps  much  Icsa  iiiagnlficent  than  ihoHC  leading  to  the  church  of  Ara* 
ca'li,  the  visitant  finds  on  liis  right  am]  left  a  line  of  statuary,  with 
other  antiquities,  ranged  along  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza,  Castor 
and  Pollux  guard  tlie  head  of  the  stairs,  flanked  among  other  objects, 
by  the  two  sons  of  Constantine,  rude  images  or  more  properly  torsos, 
called  the  trophies  of  Marias,  and  a  column  which  formed  the  first 
mile-stone  on  the  Appian  Way,  In  the  centre  of  the  square^  and 
facing  the  north,  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  finely 
mounted  on  an  elevated  pedcstah  It  is  of  bronze,  (the  only  antique 
equestrian  statue  of  the  same  material  extant,)  and  was  found  near  St. 
John  Latcran.  The  head  of  the  horse  has  been  much  praised  for  its 
spirit ;  but  the  body  appeared  to  me  quite  too  protuberant,  looking  as 
if  tlie  steed  nf  tlip  Emperor^  instead  of  being  caparisoned  for  war, 
had  long  been  turned  out  to  pujstun:,  in  the  red-clover  fields  of  the  Cli- 
tumnos. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  Square,  two  streets  wind  down  into  the 
Roman  Forum,  and  between  them,  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  Hill, 
stands  what  is  termed  the  Senator \s  House,  but  which  seems  to  be  as 
much  a  shadow  and  a  pageant,  as  the  oflice  itself;  for  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  left  vacant,  and  exhibits  no  traces  of  senatorial  dignity.  It 
cccupies  the  site  of  I  he  old  Roman  Tabularium,  or  depositor)^  of  re- 
cords, the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  foundations  of  the  mo- 
dern building.  One  corner  of  this  gloomy  edifice  is  occupied  as  a 
prison,  tlic  inmates  of  which,  as  we  ascended  the  steps,  Oirust  through 
the  grates  httle  bags  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  rod,  (such  as  are  used 
in  making  collections  in  churches,)  and  set  up  a  yell  like  so  many  fu- 
ries, in  tbeir  importunate  cries  for  charity.  Through  the  rusty  bars  of 
their  windows  they  may  look  out  upon  the  glittering  dome  of  St. 
Peter *s,  and  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  the  Vatican,  enriched  perhaps 
by  a  portion  of  their  own  contributions. 

The  fi-ont  door  opens  directly  into  a  large,  empty,  dreary  hall,  in 
wliich  Petrarch  received  the  laureate  crown  in  his  visit  to  Rome,  and 
whej»e  Madame  de  Stael  makes  her  Corinna  act  the  part  of  an  impro- 
visiatricc  with  so  much  eclat.     If  this  lady  had  seen  Italy,  before  she 
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wrote  her  splendid  work^  I  am  sure  slie  wouy  have  changed  the  scene^ 
and  never  have  attempted  to  wake  the  echoes  of  applause,  or  kindle 
the  romance  of  feehng  in  tliia  cheerless  apartment.  The  perfect  waste 
of  floor,  the  stuccoed  walls,  and  the  heavy  ceiling,  struck  a  chdl  to 
my  heart,  and  quenchetl  every  spark  of  enthusiasm,  which  ihe  names 
of  Petrarch  and  Corinna  might  otherwise  have  elicited.  With  the 
lower  of  the  Senator's  house,  (our  old  observatory,)  my  readers  are 
Bttfficiently  acquainted  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  building,  inside  and  out, 
is  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  Just  under  tiic  double  flight  of  steps  in 
^nt,  there  is  a  copious  and  beautiful  fountain,  (a  species  of  embellish* 
tnqtil  in  which  Rome  inlinitely  surpasses  all  other  cities  £  have  seen,) 
ornamented  with  two  river-gods  pouring  plenty  from  their  cornucopiio ; 
the  wolf  and  her  regal  boys,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  Roma  herself, 
in  the  character  of  Victory,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  latter  figure  is 
in  bad  taste,  as  it  is  of  Parian  marble,  draped  witli  porphyry.  Red 
and  white,  or  indeed  any  two  colours,  never  appear  well  in  a  statue* 

The  two  edifices  flanking  the  square — the  Museo  Capitolino  on  the 
cast,  and  the  Palazzo  de'Conservatori  on  tlie  west — in  exterior  mucli 
resemble  the  Senator's  House.     They  extend  nearly  across  the  hill, 
two  stories  high,  with  arcades  in  front ;  and  in  any  other  situation, 
their  architectural  ornaments  might  perhaps  bo  admired.     But  on  this 
liill  the  name  and  the  genius  of  even  Michael  Angelo  have  been  unable 
to  impart  to  them  or  to  the  Square  much  interest.     The  spectator  invol- 
untarily regards  all  the  embeUishments  as  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  effort 
to  restore  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  Capitol ;  and  the  total  failure 
in  the  modern  decorations  gives  the  mind  perhaps  more  pain,  than 
would  a  heap  of  utter  ruins.     Such  were  my  feelings,  increased  too 
V  ^he  prejudice  of  a  name ;  for  the  CapkoUum^  (Roman  in  the  very 
march  of  its  syllables,)  has  degenerated  into  the  barbarous,  enervated* 
Creeping  appellation  of  Campidoglio.     My  readers  have  not  seen  the 
word  before,  and  will  not  see  it  again ;  for  it  is  associated  in  my  mind 
iritii  every  thing  mean  and  contemptible.     If  the  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican were  at  my  command,  1  would  issue  a  bull  to-morrow,  restoring 
*^&  Roman  name,  and  threatening  the  penalty  of  ex-communication 
^inst  every  one,  in  whose  mouth  the  modern  term  should  be  found. 
But  let  us  enter  the  Museum  of  antiques  and  see  what  it  contains. 
Tlie  court  and  the  arcades  below  are  filled  with  works  of  merit,  yet 
cioi  (jf  sufficient  interest  to  detain  us  from  more  valuable  treasures. 
^f»  the  right  is  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  basement,  the  first  of  which  is 
^Ued  with  all  the  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses,  idob  and  sacred  utensils, 
iti  black  antique  marble*     The  collection  is  valuable  chiefly,  as  illustra- 
*^  of  the  religion  of  that  nation.    Isis  bears  the  msfrum,  a  musical 
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instrument  made  of  brass,  med  in  her  mysteries,  to  call  the  people  to 
the  ^criiicee.  The  priests  of  Egypt  are  also  here  found  in  their  sa- 
cerdotal costumes.  In  the  halls  of  the  Lapidary  and  of  tJie  Urn,  are 
aomc  Hoe  has- reliefs  ;  among  others  tlie  battles  of  Achilles,  on  a  co^ 
iossal  sarcophagus  of  Severus,  Tablets  containing  the  inscriptions  of 
the  several  Emperors,  cover  the  walls  of  these  rooms. 

The  sides  of  the  stairway  are  lined  with  the  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient map  of  Rome,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Remus,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paragraph.  On  entering  the  Gallery,  a  long  vista,  lined 
on  both  sides  witfi  statues,  busts,  hermes,^  and  other  antiquities  with* 
out  number^  opens  on  the  view,  like  the  Corridors  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery,  or  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  though  less  splendid  in  its  furniture 
than  either.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  collection,  is  the  ancient 
balance,  made  precisely  like  modern  steelyards,  with  a  tiny  bust  for 
a  poise.  Here  also  is  the  tripod,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  illus- 
trative of  thg  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  But  it  wotild  be  endless  to 
specify.  The  fable  of  Prometheus  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  bas- 
relief.  A  metallic  urn,  which  belonged  to  Mithridates,  so  famous  in 
the  wars  of  the  East,  also  attracted  my  attention. 

One  of  the  halls  of  the  Museum  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
busts  of  the  Emperors,  arranged  in  chronological  order*  It  is  a  fine 
Study  for  history,  as  well  as  statuary  and  craniology.  But  who  knows 
where  the  articles  came  from,  and  how  much  the  subjects  were  flat- 
tered by  tite  parasites  of  the  day  ? — ^The  heads  of  tlic  Twelve  Caesars 
here  stand  in  a  row.  They  have  generally  stupid  faces.  One  of  the 
busts  is  composed  of  five  kinds  of  alabaster,  a  monument  of  the  wan- 
Ion  luxury  and  folly  of  the  age.  The  different  colours  of  the  mate* 
rials  give  the  countenance  a  ludicrous  appearance. 

There  is  another  apartment  in  the  contents  of  which  I  took  more 
interest.  It  is  fiDed  with  the  busts  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  sages, 
orators,  poets,  and  other  remarkable  personages,  who  depended  on 
genius  and  intellect,  and  not  on  the  imperial  purple  for  celebrity. 
The  bust  of  V'irgii  disappointed  me.  He  is  represented  with  an 
cflTcminate  face,  and  soft,  Howing  tresses,  without  one  manly  feature — 
the  very  opposite  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  as  given  by  his  biogra- 
phers. Cicero  has  not  the  long,  swan^like  neck  and  prominent  Ro- 
man features,  which  distinguish  prints  of  hira,  Socrates  has  a  snub 
nos4?,  which  in  spite  of  liis  beard,  makes  one  laugh  in  his  face.  Sap- 
pho,  tlie  divine  Sappho,  is  a  personification  of  stupidity  in  every  Bnea- 


♦  A  hermes  la  m  head,  with  all  below  the  neck  in  a  rude,  ucifinished  block.   The 
lerm  was  nt  fint  new  to  me,  ani]  an  explaQation  may  be  acceptable  to  others* 
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mcnt*  It  must  bo  a  satire  upon  the  sweet  cncliatitross  of  tlie  Lesbian 
lyre  ;  for  such  a  being  could  neither  have  '^  loved  nor  suijg,"  and  her 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder.  The 
bust  of  Cleopatra  bas  crystal  eyes  1  Thoy  glare  as  frightfully  upon 
the  spectator,  as  did  her  own  when  swimming  in  deatli,  witli  the  asp 
at  her  bosom. 

In  the  Saloon  called  the  Four  Windows,  arc  statues  of  Jypiter  and 
of  a  Faun^  in  black  antique — both  very  celebrated.  Here  also  is 
a  young  Hercules,  in  all  the  grossness  of  an  overgrown  urchin,  with- 
out exhibiting  any  of  tlie  characteristic  strength  of  the  demigod.  It 
must  be  difficult  for  an  artist  to  give  bone  and  muscle  to  a  boy.  The 
iniknt  giant  is  commonly  made  fat  instead  of  strong.  This  room  con- 
tains several  V  en  uses  and  as  many  Amazons.  The  former  are  very 
far  inferior  to  the  modest,  divine  little  goddess,  left  almost  like  a  lover 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  I  observed  that  the  drapery  of  the  lat- 
ter (the  Amazons)  discloses  indiscriminately  either  tlie  right  or  left 
breast.  Is  this  classical  ? — The  right  one  was  exterminated,  and 
seared  to  prepare  them  for  war ;  and  hence  the  very  name.  In  this 
hail  are  also  a  Pythian  Apollo,  with  bis  tripod  and  lyre  ;  and  a  fine 
bust  of  Caius  Marius,  possessing  just  such  a  head  as  one  would  look 
for  from  his  character. 

The  hall  of  the  Faun  contains  many  fme  pieces,  the  first  of  which 
IS  the  rural  divinity  himself,  standing  in  the  centre.     He  is  in  red  aji- 
liqyc,  represented  in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  wearing  all  the  attri- 
bules  of  the  jovial  god.     The  colour  of  the  statue,  even  in  a  deity 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  red  face^  in  my  opinion  detracts 
much  fiom  its  beauty.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  unrv'crsal  rule,  that 
white  marble  is  far  superior  to  all  other  materials  for  statuary ;  and 
every  attempt  to  strike  by  factitious  ornaments,  or  a  variation  of  co- 
io^ttr,  is  in  bad  taste.     There  is  another  fine  article  in  this  saloon.     It 
is  Innocence  playing  with  a  dove ;  and  one  hardly  knows  which  ex- 
presses tho  virtue  most  forcibly,  the  female  figure,  or  Jier  emblem.     A 
^^M  playing  witli  a  swan  is  of  the  same  character.     Here  also  is  a 
^ery  irrudi  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great     It  is  laughable  to  see  tlie 
conqueror  of  the  world,  strutting  and  playing  the  hero,  in  the  person 
t>l*Tom  Tlmmb. 

The  hall  of  tho  Gladiator  probably  contains  more  choice  pieces  of 
sculpture,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  gallery  put  together*  Here  is  the 
^oup  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  tlie  original  of  the  exquisite  copy  in  the 
L-ouvre  at  Paris^  and  one  of  the  most  finished  productions  of  Canova's 
^^l  Here  also  is  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  a  masterpiece  in  propor- 
^'on,  expression,  and  finish.     Venus  coming  out  of  the  bath  approxi- 
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niates  to  her  namesake  at  Florence,  but  appears  less  platonic  in  die 
character  of  her  aflfections.  The  altitude  of  both  ie  nearly  the  same- 
But  this  saloon  contains  one  piece,  which  ecbpses  all  others — the  dy- 
ing Gladiator.  It  is  ascribed  to  Praxiteles  ;  but  whether  he  made  it 
or  not,  its  merits  are  ob\ious  to  every  person,  and  need  not  the  au- 
tliorily  of  a  great  name  to  render  thorn  striking.  There  is  a  depth  of 
pathos  in  the  expression,  wbicli  almost  melts  the  spectator  into  tears. 
No  wonder  Napoleon  ordered  this  statue  to  Paris*  His  crime  of 
plunder  was  half  redeemed  by  the  taste  diiplayed  in  selecting  his  ob- 
jects. Byron's  description  of  llie  Gladiator  is  so  accurate,  and  so  ex* 
quisitely  beautiful  that  1  cannot  forbear  to  quote  one  stanza,  although 
it  may  be  in  the  mouths  of  half  my  readers.  Let  any  one  peruse  it, 
and  then  go  and  search  for  pleasing  associations  at  the  Colbeum  : 

♦*  1  see  before  me  the  gladiAlarlie  ; 

He  leans  upon  his  hantl— his  mauly  brow 

Cotisctits  to  tkath,  btJl  000^411  crs  ag^ony. 

And  hia  drooped  head  sinks  gradtially  low — 

And  Ihrou^h  hi?  side  the  Last  drops^  ebbmg  alow 

From  the  red  »ash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 

Ere  Geaaed  (he  inhamaa  ahout^  irhich  hailed  the  wretch  who  won/^ 

Let  US  now  cross  the  square  and  hasten  through  tlie  Palace  of  the 
Conservators  on  the  opposite  side  with  all  possible  despatch,  though 
it  contains  a  multipUcity  of  objects,  about  which  the  visitant  lovos  to 
linger.  The  coart  is  filled  with  fragments  of  colossal  statues — ^torsos 
of  immense  smo — heads,  arms,  and  feet,  ranged  round  the  walls*  Of 
all  sorts  of  anliquitios,  these  giant  limba  are  generally  the  most  unin- 
teresting. In  tlieir  best  estate,  they  were  merely  objects  of  vulgar 
curiosity  ;  in  ruins,  they  cease  to  present  any  attractions.  Nothing 
can  excuse  colossal  statues  in  auy  other  situations,  than  where  they 
are  to  be  seen  at  great  heights^  or  great  distances,  which  will  reduce 
them  to  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  species.  In  all  other  cases, 
they  become  monstrosities  exhibiting  tlie  bad  taste,  the  pride,  and 
folly  of  man. 

The  Protomotheca,  or  Gallery  of  illustrious  men,  is  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  the  Conservators'  Palace.  It  comprises  eigfit  large  sa- 
loons communicating  with  one  another,  and  filled  with  the  most  authen- 
tic  busts  of  remarkable  personages  in  modern  Italy>  from  the  twelflh 
century  to  the  present  period.  It  is  tlje  counterpart  of  the  antiques 
in  the  Museum.  Although  tlie  Popes,  who  are  the  Caesars  of  the 
day,  and  many  otiier  individuals  in  whom  one  feels  no  iutoredt,  have 
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crowded  tliem selves  among  men  of  genius  ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
liiBt  the  collection  manifests  great  liberality  of  feelings,  and  nationality 
of  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Papal  ^vernment,  at  whose  expense 
the  gallery  was  established,  antl  is  stiti  supported,  llie  beads  of  inci] 
of  eminence  in  the  several  departments  of  science,  literature,  and  tlie 
arts^  are  here  found,  whatever  may  have  l>€en  their  heresies  in  religion 
and  politics  during  life,  fn  illiistralion  of  this  remark,  the  busts  of 
Dante,  Galhleo,  and  a  hundred  others,  who  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  church,  might  be  mentioned.  Even  Boccaccio,  whose  "  im- 
pure dust*'  the  iminacniate  Mr.  Eustace  was  for  trampling  into  obU- 
inon,  has  been  enrolled  by  the  authority  of  the  Pupe  among  his  illus- 
trious compeers.  In  a  word,  enlightened  patriotism  seems  to  have 
been  the  govcininc;'  pnnelplo  in  the  collection  of  the  articles  in  the 
Protomotbeca,  which  was  commenced  by  Pius  VI L  whose  elegant 
statue  by  Canova  is  very  justly  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
gallery.  It  wooM  be  an  endless  task,  to  select,  and  attempt  to  de- 
scribe even  the  more  interesting  faces,  from  old  Columbus  down  to 
AMeri  and  Goldom,  which  meet  the  visitant  at  every  step.  In  the 
halls  of  the  Conservators,  modern  history  and  biography  may  be  stu- 
died to  as  much  advantage,  as  anti^nities  in  the  Capituline  Museum. 
We  spent  several  days  in  the  two  buildings,  and  a  much  longer  time 
might  have  been  employed  both  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 

h  the  lecond  story,  over  the  Protomotlieca,  is  a  long  suite  of  cliam- 
bcTs,  filled  with  curiosities  of  various  kinds — statues,  busts,  and  paint- 
ings. The  most  interesting  article  is  tlie  bronze  Wolf  nursing  the 
twin  boys,  supposed  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero,  as  liaving 
been  struck  by  lightning,  in  token  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and 
the  approaching  ruin  of  the  empire.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  bolt 
Tdlontheday  of  Caesar's  assassination  in  the  Senate.*  The  traces  of 
ihe  lightning  are  still  visible  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal,  whicli 
^ere  deft  near  the  feet,  and  pieces  of  the  bronze  torn  out.  Neither  of 
^t  children,  -sheltered  under  tlie  body  of  their  protectress,  sustained 
injury.  Absurd  as  this  fable  is,  when  construed  literally,  it  makes  a 
pretty  picture.  The  head  of  the  wolf,  divested  of  its  natural  ferocity, 
^  turned  round  to  contemplate  her  regal  charge  with  affection  and 
maternal  tenderness.  Near  this  group  stands  a  metallic  bust  of  Junius 
Bnitus,  The  complexion  of  the  material  is  coal-black,  and  the  white 
^^  give  to  a  severe  countenance  an  almost  terrific  appearance*     It 

'The  Senate -house  in  which  Caesar  was  stabbed  stood  b  the  Forum  of  Pompey, 
°***e«ti  Uie  Capitohne  Hill  and  the  Tiber.     Mere  curiosily  ioduced  U9  to  viait 
"*•*"*«,  m^  occupied  by  ihe  l|wfe  modern  chimih  of  St.  Andrew. 
^01.  n.  U 
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has  lately  been  returned  from  Paris,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  choicest 
articles  in  the  collection.  A  bronze  head  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  his 
marble  bust,  sculptured  by  himself,  arrested  our  attention,  although  he 
has  not  a  great  or  interesting  feature  in  his  face,  according  to  his  own 
showing.  His  forehead  is  low,  his  nose  flat,  and  his  chin  long :  so 
much  for  the  indications  of  phrenology. 

The  gallery  of  paintings,  comprising  between  two  and  three  hundred 
articles,  covering  the  walls  of  two  large  saloons,  contains  many  works 
of  merit,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
collections  in  Italy.  We  did  not  observe  a  single  picture  by  Raphael. 
The  Bologna  and  Venetian  schools  are  the  most  prominent — Guido, 
the  three  Caraccis,  Domenichino,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  rest. 
Several  of  Claude  Lorraine'^  finpf^t  lanHRr.npftR  attract  the  eye  of  the 
visitant.  Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  are  the  Sibyl  Persica, 
by  Guercinn,  and  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino.  They  are  both 
executed  with  great  spirit,  but  disappointed  me  as  much,  as  to  the 
character  of  these  prophetesses,  as  did  the  one  in  the  Tribune  at  Flo- 
rence. Guidons  Magdalen  is  also  here ;  but  in  my  estimation,  she 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  sweet  penitent  of  Carlo  Doke. 
Old  Michael  Angelo  seemed  resolved,  that  the  world  should  not  (brget 
his  face,  ugly  as  it  is.  He  has  here  a  portrait  painted  by  himself.  It  does 
not  improve  much  upon  the  bust.  Guercino's  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  a  Saint,  (I  forget  her  name,)  is  an  admirable  picture  ;  and  so 
is  Guido's  Europa.  But  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  nor 
to  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Chambers  of  Audience  and  of  the 
Throne,  (for  this  is  a  pontifical  palace,)  the  walls  of  which  exhibit 
rather  a  meagre  show  of  tapestry,  and  the  ceiling  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  frescos.  In  the  chapel  some  daring  artist  has  attempted  to 
portray  an  image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  clothed  in  the  costume  of 
mortals.    It  need  not  be  added,  that  the  efibrt  is  mere  mockery. 
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LETTER  LX. 

BOmC  CXJJCTlNIJill*— RIDE  ROrMJ  THE  WALLa — TOMB   OP  THB  SCtTtOS-^ 
BATHS   OF  CARACAI*I,A — ^TOMB   OF  CECILIA   M£T£LUk — CIRCUS  OP  CA- 

RACAXLA^-CAT ALOMBS FOl^?iTAI>^    OF   EtJERlA — BATHS   OP    TITUS — ■ 

»ARJ>EN9  OF  HAJJLl'ST— E3LCUKSI0N  TO  TIVOU VILLA  OF  ABBIAN. 

3%,   1826. 

Fofi  the  purpose  of  examining  the  walls  and  gales  of  Rome,  we  rode 
round  the  ramparts,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  on  the  north,  to  the  Porta  di  St,  Paolo  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  crly — an  excursion  occupy  iug  several  hours,  TJie  road  is  bad, 
and  often  dangerous  for  coaches,  la  this  vast  semicircle^  there  are 
nine  gates,  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  Campag-na,  which  with 
the  tlu^ee  or  four  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  make  about  a  dozen 
in  aJ],  None  of  them  are  very  remarkable  for  magnificence,  except 
the  one  already  describud  at  nur  uulraijce,  and  the  Porta  Pla,  erected 
by  Pius  VIL  The  Porta  del  Popolo  and  Neapolitan  Gate  are  the 
grrait  thoroughfares,  through  vviiich  travellers  arrive  and  depart. 

The  walls  of  Rome  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  on  the  outside, 
depending  something  on  the  formation  of  the  ground.  They  arc 
generally  constructed  of  brick  ;  but  occasionally  of  large  blocks  of 
tufo,  which  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  Campagua.  In  truths  the 
rampEuls  are  a  piece  of  patch-work,  alternately  demolished  and  rebuilt, 
sinoe  the  age  of  Aurelian  ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  either 
ia  the  materials  or  construction.  Sometimes  the  towers  and  bastions, 
by  which  they  are  flanked  at  short  intervals,  are  round  and  at  others, 
square.  The  defences  are  at  present  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  port- 
Wea  blocked  up.  In  many  places,  the  walls  are  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, oJlen  overgrown  and  overhung  with  ivy,  cypress,  myrtle,  and  other 
abrubbery,  which  give  to  the  parapet  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
path  is  the  whole  way  perfectly  solitary.  We  did  not,  to  my  rccollec- 
^^1^1  meet  a  human  being,  in  making  ihe  circuit.  The  view  is  entire- 
'y  cut  off  on  one  hand,  and  miicb  obstructed  by  a  wall  on  the  other. 
'^^ia8ionally  the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  fig-tree,  or  the  red  blossoms 
***^  ^e  pomegranate,*  springing  from  the  garden  of  some  deserted 


The  pomegranate  is  a  beautiful  tree  of  the  sixe  of  the  p«*ch,  with  a  ipe»r- 
*Pea,  <Jelicato  leaf,  gloasy  like  the  myrlle.     Its  pctda  arc  of  the  coloar  af  the 
*P^n  ro«c^beU-?haped,  ami  poVvondrous— the  fruit  while  growing  resembles  (he^ 
"^  Pepper, 
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villa,  overhang  the  road.  Near  the  Neapolitan  gale,  the  rcmaLos  of 
the  Circus  Castreiisis,  appropriated  to  miHtary  games,  were  observed, 
incorporated  with  the  walls,  but  still  exhibiting  a  few  ot^  its  Corinthian 
pillars.  The  Campagna  in  this  cpmrler  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Roman  aqueducts* 

Another  excursion  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  thence  along  the  Appian 
Way,  presented  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects.  We  exaiuiDed 
en  pas^atU  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Marcetlus,  w  liich  was  built  by 
Augustus  nm\  reckoned  among  the  fuiest  of  aticient  Rome.  It  was 
four  stories  hjgfi,  fragments  of  only  two  of  which  are  now  remaining 
— the  basement,  atlorned  with  beautiful  Doric  pillars^  and  the  aecond 
with  Jonic.  Our  visit  to  the  touib  of  the  Scipios  was  e.^lreme1y  inte- 
resting: It  is  situated  on  a  liiile  declivity,  by  the  side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  not  far  from  tlie  gate,  and  in  the  midat  of  a  vineyard.  The 
words  ^-^  Sepukiira  Stiptonum^^  at  the  entraiice  guide  the  traveller  to 
the  mausoleum,  which  is  overgrown  with  wild  shrubs,  weeds,  and 
grass.  An  old  woman  brought  out  her  three  or  four  wax  tapers,  and 
each  of  us  carrying  his  own  hghi  fiil lowed  Imr  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage into  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  there  is  a  rapid  descent  to  the  farther  extremity,  a  distance 
perhaps  of  a  hundred  Ibct  or  more  ;  for  it  is  imjiossible  to  say  how  far 
we  went  in  the  labyrinth  of  brick  arches,  lined  with  sarcophagi,  stand- 
ing in  niches  on  either  hand.  All  the  family  sleep  here,  except  Scipio 
Ailrtcaniis,  who  died  an  exile  not  far  from  Naples.  Numerous  tablets 
and  inscriptions  cover  the  walla  of  tlie  maiisoleum.  The  monutnents 
are  dropping  away  piecemeal,  and  the  gloom  of  tlie  place,  united  to 
its  intricacy,  is  almost  terrihc* 

Not  far  hence,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  Appian  Way,  we  visited 
the  ruins  of  ihe  Baths  of  Caracalla,  covering  several  acres,  and  rising 
in  prodigious  masses  from  the  plam.  Several  of  the  stupendous 
arches,  towers,  and  even  saloons,  are  yel  nearly  entire,  exhibiting  a 
vivid  image  of  their  former  extent  and  splendour.  The  walls  were  of 
brick,  encrusted  with  marble.  Excavalii>ns  have  been  made  to  the 
Meeaic  pavements,  which  were  found  strewed  with  statues  and  other 
ornaments.  .  Among  the  more  vahiahle  articles,  which  have  been  dis- 
interred, are  the  Farnesian  Hercules  and  Flora,  now  at  Na(»le8.  The 
ruins  are  luxuriantly  shaded  with  ivy,  shrubs  and  wild  flowers,  on 
which  the  bee  feeds,  aiid  its  hum  alone  breaks  the  solitude  of  this  once 
fashionable,  sumptuous,  and  gay  retreat. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  the  Porta  Capena,  on  tlie  left  side  of  the 
Appian  Way^  stands  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  of  whom  litde  is 
known,  except  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Crassus,  the  most  w^ealthy  citi* 
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£ca  of  Rome.  The  monument  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  Tra- 
Tfsrtine,  compactly  built,  ami  rises  like  a  strong  circular  fortress  from 
the  waste  of  the  Campagna.  It  has  in  fact  sometimes  been  occupied 
33  a  castle^  and  undergone  slig^ht  alterations  to  Ht  il  for  military  pur- 
poflca.  Its  dimensions  are  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  as  many 
in  height^  girt  at  top  with  a  frieze  and  sculptured  garlands,  as  also 
vitli  an  image  of  Metella  and  the  proud  escutcheons  of  her  family. 
The  walls  are  thick  and  without  windows,  die  rotunda  in  ihc  interior 
for  the  reception  of  the  sarcophagus  being^  open  at  top*  A  rich  circle 
of  verdure  sppinging  from  the  suuTmit  of  the  ruin,  and  breaking  the 
light  of  the  aperture,  presents  a  most  picturesque  view  in  looking  up 
through  the  long  dark  shaft.  'J'be  sarcophagus  has  been  removed,  to 
decorate  the  courts  of  one  of  the  palaces  at  Home. 

Within  a  hundred  rods  of  this  monument,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road,  the  ruins  of  Caracalla's  Circus  he  strewed  upon  the  plain, 
covered  with  tail  grass  enamelled   with   flowers,  through  which  we 
waded^  to  examine  the  ^pitm^  the  traunds,  the  goals,  the  seats  for  the 
judges,  the  orchestra  for  the  military  band,  the  triumphal  arch  for  the 
?tctors,  the  immense  amphitheatre  for  the  audience,  and  in  short,  all 
the  apparatus  lor  die  ancient  chariot  races,  as  they  were  celebrated  in 
Greece  and  Rome.     An  obscure  gate  was  pointed  out  to  us  on  one 
flode^  through  which  the  dead  combatants  were  carried,  who  fell  in  iha 
glorious  career  1     The  oudines  are  perfectly  visible,  and  furnish  valua- 
ble illustrations  of  the  classics.     Jt  requires  scarcely  an  effort  of  the 
imigination,  to  recal  the  images,  the  bustle,  the  hair-breadth  'scapes, 
Ihe  plaudits  of  the  animated  scene*     Just  under  the  walls  of  the  Cir- 
cus are  the  remains  of  two  temples^  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
Honour,  and  the  other  to  Virtue,  so  arranged  that  the  Ibrmer  could 
not  be  reached  without  passing  through  the  latter^ — a  good  idea,  which 
Wonged  to  Marc  el  I  us,  and  not  to  Caracal  la,  a  monster  who  never 
foam]  either  of  tlie  temples.     The  Circus  is  now  the  property  of  Tor- 
,ic]Q)^  ^  celebrated  Roman  banker,  who  has  made  money  enough  to 
^Wtehase  two  titles  of  nobility  ;   and  instead  of  giving  him  the  above 
^^tniliar  appellation,  he  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  styled  the  Duke 
^  ^racciano.     He  however,  deserves  credit  for  the  excavations  he  has 
^^t^  in  ihe  Circus,  and  the  spccmiens  of  the  arts  he  has  brought  to  light* 
Half  a  mile  on  the  road  towards  Rome,  we  paused  at  the  church 
.     %,  Sebastian,  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  that  martyr— and  descended 
^^^  the  catacombs,  the  dreary  asylum  of  the  early  christians  from 
^^  cruelties  of  their  persecutors*     A  priest,  witli  his  lamps  from 
*^  altar,  led  the  way.     Near  the  moudi  is  a  subicrranean  chapel, 
'here  I  lie   tenants  of  these  dreary   abodes   used   to  worship  that 
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God^  wliom  lliey  durst  not  proclaim  in  the  light  of  dajr.  We 
groped  our  way  through  passages  so  low,  as  to  compel  us  to  stoop, 
occasionally  opening  into  little  cells,  which  were  at  once  the  homca 
and  the  graves  of  the  followers  of  ihe  Cross.  The  wdls  are  full  of 
niches,  in  which  the  dead  bodies  of  their  families  were  placed  and 
sealed  up.  Numerous  inscriptions  are  found  in  these  caverns,  which 
are  artificially  dug  from  beds  of  tufo,  and  are  said  to  extend  to  Ostia^ 
at  tJje  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 

Turning  to  the  right  near  the  church  of  6l  Sebastian,  and  pur- 
suing a  solitary  palh  llirough  a  lieid  skirted  with  wood^,  wc  soon 
found  ourselveB  at  the  Fountain  of  Egeria,  whither  the  law^ver  of 
Home  used  to  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  his  infant  empire,  to  hold 
communion  with  the  ambiguous  goddess.  She  had  a  sweet  grotto, 
fi:om  which  the  water  gushes  and  gurglea  into  the  grassy  vale  below, 
with  as  much  purity  as  ever.  The  retreat  opens  into  the  side  of  a 
hi)l,  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  thirty  (eet,  w  ith  about  the  same  breadth 
at  tlie  entrance.  At  the  extremity  is  a  mutilated  statue,  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Numa  himself.  In  the  sides 
of  the  grotto  are  some  ten  or  twelve  niches,  probably  intended  to  re- 
ceive the  rural  divinities.  The  fountain  is  overhung  by  a  tangled 
copse  of  ilex,  elm,  and  wild  shrubbery.  A  beautiful  grove  of  oak 
crowns  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and  the  retired  vale  of  the  Almon, 
a  little  stream  celebrated  by  Ovid »  spreads  all  green  and  flowery  be- 
neath. On  the  whole,  the  political  sage  here  found  a  secluded  and 
rural  retreat,  equally  fit  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom  or  love. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  fountain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple,  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  or  the 
Muses,  but  more  probably  to  Apollo,  as  there  is  a  subterranean 
shrine,  whence  oracles  used  to  issue.  We  descended  into  the  .sanctum 
sanctorum^  without  either  seeing  the  priestess  or  hearing  her  re- 
aponses.  The  temple  is  now  metamorphosed  into  a  chapel,  with  its 
tiny  altar,  at  which  the  gray -friar  who  acted  as  our  guide  to  tlie  foun- 
tain of  Egeria,  seemed  to  he  the  sole  worshipper.  His  church  and 
dwelling  are  under  the  same  roof,  where  he  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

I  have  visited  this  grotto  almost  as  often  as  old  Numa,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  an  earlier  hour,  than  he  probably  ever  saw  it,  unless  his 
nocturnal  consultations  were  prolonged  to  the  daw^n.  Some  of  the 
guide-books  inlbrmed  me,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  festa  in 
May,  the  Roman  girls  resort  thither,  and  twining  their  heads  with  gar- 
lands, dance  hack  to  the  city  in  the  character  of  Bacchantes,  and 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Egeria.  A  strong  desire  to  sec  such  a 
trlassical  fete  induced  me  to  make  a  solitary  excursion  at  the  peep  of 
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dawn^  crosam^in  my  way  the  Camp  of  Haimlbal  long  before  the  hour 
of  parade  ;  but  the  brook  was  found  murmuring  on  in  perfect  solituile. 
It  b  but  justice  however  to  Madam  Starke  to  &ay,  that  her  *'^  informa- 
tion to  travellers'^  in  this  instance  is  founded  in  truth  ;  for  in  returning 
to  Rome,  1  met  several  coaches  filled  witfi  belles  and  beaux  on  their 
way  to  the  Fountain,  a^  also  a  band  of  music  and  a  corps  of  gens 
d'armes  to  keep  the  whole  in  order*  But  the  pletjeian  company  looked 
so  unclassical  and  unpoetical,  that  I  would  not  turn  back,  especially 
as  tlie  morning  was  rainy  and  unpleasant. 

In  another  excursion,  we  visited  the  Baths  of  Titus,  on  tlie  Esqui- 
bne  Hill,  and  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  The  former  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Caracalla  in  ex- 
tent;  and  much  superior  in  interest.  Excavations  were  made  to  an 
immense  extent  by  the  Erench,  and  many  treasures  discovered.  There 
is  a  htlle  world  yet  to  be  explored,  in  long  subterranean  arches  filled 
with  many  species  of  rubbish.  Here  are  frescos  so  perfect,  that 
Raphael  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  them  his  famous  cartoons. 
They  appear  as  fresh  and  vivid  in  colouring-,  as  if  they  were  the  work 
of  yesterday,  A  fragment  of  Nero's  Golden  House  is  here  seen. 
These  ruioa  are  extremely  picturesque,  situated  in  a  grassy  field,  on 
the  brow  of  the  Esquiline^  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  Coliseum* 
The  Gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  the  houses  of  Virgil  and  Horace  are 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity. 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Medic  a  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
kitchen  garden,  enriched  by  much  plebeian  dust ;  for  it  was  the  Pot- 
ter's Field  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  bones  of  milhons  have  melted 
iiito  tlie  mellow  soil,  now  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  cabbages 
and  artichokes*  A  party  of  labourers  were  at  work  in  propping  the 
roof  and  walls  of  the  temple,  which  appear  ready  to  tumble  every 
inotnent.  The  ruin  is  a  Kotunda,  very  lofty,  and  among  the  most 
strikirig  at  Rome,  Fragments  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  leaving  nu* 
meroys  rents,  tlirough  which  the  eye  sees  patches  of  the  blue  sky 
contrasted  with  the  dark,  intervening  masses. 

h  the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  near  the  Porta  Pia,  we  had  a  long  ram- 
"'^^  i  for  they  cover  many  acres  with  a  suitable  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
^PP^aring  almost  like  the  country.  They  afford  a  very  charming  view 
^f  the  Alban  Mount  and  the  environs  of  Rome.  The  mind  recurs 
'^^^ti  pleasure  to  the  period,  when  the  philosophical  historian,  sick  of 
^  intrigues  of  courts  and  of  the  dissipation  of  fashionable  circles, 
^^^^red  iQ  these  classic  shades  to  enjoy  his  wealth  and  devote  the  rem- 
^^^m  Qf  [^1^  life  to  literary  labours.  His  house  is  said  to  have  occupied 
^^  brow  of  an  eminence,  looking  into  a  deep  retired  vale,  which  ex- 
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tended  under  Oie  old  walla  of  the  city,  where  some  of  the  foundations 
arc  a  till  visible,  exhibiting  the  substantial  masonry  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  borders  of  the  ravine^  a  vault  is  shown,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  who  had  violated  their  vows  were  buried  alive,  and 
left  to  starve.  This  was  the  mode  of  punishment ;  but  the  locus  in 
qua  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Several  empty  casks  in  the  vicinity,  ren- 
der it  more  probable,  that  this  subterranean  dungeon  has,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  been  used  as  a  wine-cellar !  But  I  doubt  nothing,  and 
let  it  therefore  be,  that  the  recreant  Vcstab  here  suifered.  The 
works  of  art  found  in  these  gardens  have  enriched  all  the  galleries  in 
Italy- 
One  day  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Tivoli,  distant  eighteen 
miles.  Our  party,  consisting  of  four,  left  Rome  at  0  o^clock  in  the 
mornings  through  the  gate  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  thence  across  the 
Campagna  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  following  the  old  Tiburiine  road, 
remains  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  large  and  ill-joined  blocks  of  stone, 
are  more  frequently  seen  and  felt  than  the  traveller  wishes.  Two  or 
three  miles  Irom  the  gate,  we  passed  the  large  church  of  St,  Lorenzo, 
girt  with  solitudes,  and  dependant  on  pilgrims  from  Rome  for  wor- 
shippers at  its  altars.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  flanked  on  all  sides  by 
tliese  straggling  churches,  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  population, 
and  taking  the  places  as  it  were  of  fortresses  in  ordinary  cities.  With 
the  exception  of  St,  Angelo,  bis  Holiness  makes  use  of  no  other  ar- 
tillery for  the  defence  of  the  city,  than  the  papal  thunders  of  the  Va- 
tican»  and  the  terror  of  these  has  in  a  great  mesLsure  ceased,* 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  the  church  of  St*  Lorenzo,  we  crossed  tlie 
Anio,  a  narrow  and  turbid  stream,  shooting  its  ciay-coloured,  impetu- 
ous current  across  the  level  of  the  Campagna  with  an  unaccountable 
velocity.  On  the  left  bank,  bordering  upon  the  road,  the  eye  is  ena- 
bled yet  to  trace  the  lines  of  circuravallation,  extending  round  another 
camp  of  Hannibal,  where  he  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  six- 
teen years  he  was  in  Italy,  and  thence  made  sorties,  on  one  occasion 
approaching  so  near,  as  to  throw  a  dart  over  the  ramparts  into  the 
city.  The  Romans,  with  all  their  characteristic  bravery,  were  afi-aid 
of  the  old  Carthaginian  ;  and  when  he  broke  up  his  encampment  near 


^  Tlie  Emperor  of  A^UBtria  issued  an  edict,  prohibitiof  iiny  of  his  ItalliiQ  tub- 
jecti  from  leaving  their  business  and  tboir  homes,  toperfortn  pil^rimog^  to  Rome. 
This  gave  umbrage  to  the  present  Pupe,  who  threatened  excommunication  if  the 
decree  w^re  not  revoked.  But  the  former  persisted  in  his  wholesome  reg^atton, 
and  the  latter  fouod  to  hia  surprise,  that  he  had  stabbom  flubjects,  eyeii  in  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Atliiince* 
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the  Appiao  Way,  alluded  to  in  a  former  paragraph,  they  erected  a 
temple  upon  the  site  of  his  bead-fpiarters,  in  token  of  their  joy  at  hia 
return  to  the  south*  How  different  was  this  monument  from  a  trium- 
phaJ  arch !  The  ruins  of  it,  called  the  Redicolo  (from  the  word  red^o^ 
to  return)  arc  still  seen  upon  the  plain — Uttle  creditable  to  Roman 
valour. 

The  aspect  of  the  Campagna,  in  the  direction  of  Tivoli,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  region  already  described,  slretcJiing  from  tlio 
heights  of  Baccano  to  the  ^ates  of  Rome.     If  possible,  it  is  here 
more  utterly  destitute  of  population.     You  ride  for  mites   and  miles 
trilhout  seeing  a  habitation,  which  could  serve  for  even  a  temporary 
shelter  to  the  traveller.    Yet  the  country  is  far  from  being  sterile.    The 
hedge-rows,  which  have  spontancou«ly  sprung  up  along  the  way^,  coni- 
poBed  of  shrubs  of  different  kinds,  and  among  the  re»t  of  the  wild 
rose,  blooming  in  the  desert,  exhibit  a  depth  of  fohago  at  once  rich 
and  luxuriant,  reminding  one  very  frequently  of  the  borders  of  the  roads 
m  the  United  States.     What  a  phenomenon  is  here  t^a  rich  soil  in 
I  be  environs   of  a  populous  city,  with   none   to   sow,   or   reap  a 
liarvcsl  I     Let  the  traveller  turn  his  head,  and  survey  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  rising  above  the  proud  pile  of  the  Vatican — and  the  riddle  is 
explained.     I'hc  whole  of  these  vast  tracts  form  a  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Saint,  whose  temporal  dominions  have  fallen  into  as  un- 
fortunate hands,  as  the  keys  of  his  spiritual  treasures.     Here  and  thero 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  with  a  shepherd  and  his  at- 
tcnrknt  dogs,  were  observed  straying  over  fields  literally  reddened  by 
tbe  poppy. 

Fire  or  six  miles  on  this  side  of  Tivoli,  we  left  the  coach  and  walk- 

^  Of  rather  ran,  (for  a  shower  was  impending,)  a  short  distance  to 

Ibe  leh  of  the  road,  lo  visit  the  small  lake  called  Tartarus,  which  petri* 

™  every  thing  coining  in  contact  with  its  waters.  Tfie  formation  about 

Jis  clay-coloured  and  sterile  shores  almost  exactly  resembles  ground 

f^isedby  the  frost^,  the  stalactitf;s  heaving  up  beds  of  the  soil  upon  their 

hltle  columns.     No  mineral  properties  are  perceptible  in  the  taste  of 

^  waters,  which  are  turbid  and  of  the  same  complexion  with  the 

''Orders,     Soon  afler  joining  our  carriage,  pelted  by  the  storm,  we 

*^''ossed  the  stream  issuing  from  lake  Bolfatara,  which  is  about  the  width 

^*  an  ordinary  canal,  and  hurries  towards  the  Anio  with  the  rapidity 

^^  *  mill-sluice-     The  water  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Nar,  and  the  smell 

^  ^Iphur  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  half  a 

,    ^^  or  more  on  either  side.     Upon  the  bridge,  the  stench  is  almost 

^^^Pportable.     It  is  said  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  once  stood  upon 

^  shores  of  tbe  lake.    One  would  suppose  the  shrine  might  with 
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unicli  greater  propriety  Itavc  been  dedicated  to  Pluto,  as  lie  dealt 
more  largely  in  brimstone,  than  llic  god  of  the  bow  and  lyre*  The 
Muses  would  turn  up  llicir  noses  at  liig  robes,  Bteaming  witli  the  fumes 
of  Solfatara,  Thc^e  waters,  anciently  denominated  the  Aqutt  AUml^B 
from  their  white  complexion,  were  once  conducted  to  Rome  and  used 
in  tbo  batlis.  They  would  no  doubt  prove  efficacious  in  certain  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

In  leaving  the  Campagna,  wc  again  crossed  Lbc  Anio,  and  passing 
t  the  ivy- mantled  tomb  of  Lucanus,  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of 

'  Ceciha  Mete II a,  we  commenced  winding  up  tlic  higb  ridge  of  the 

Apennines,  on  the  sunmiit  of  wldcb  Tivoii,  (the  ancient  Tibur,)  is 
seated.  The  brow  of  the  hill,  looking  across  the  Campagna,  and  com* 
manding  a  view  of  Rome,  is  Rirewed  with  the  ruhiw  of  ancient  villas, 
among  which  was  tlie  country  seat  of  Cassius.  Tihnr  was  even  a 
more  fashionable  resort  than  Mont  Albanus,  and  every  incli  of  ground 
was  occupied  by  patrician  lodges. 

In  the  scenery  of  the  far-famed  Tivoii,  we  wer^  sadly  disappointed. 
The  charms  of  its  mountains,  woods,  and  waters  have  been  exagge- 
rated beyond  all  hounds.  Perhaps  these  extravagant  eulogies  led  us 
to  underrate  the  reality.  The  hills  arc  too  humble  and  uniform  to  bor- 
der on  grandeur ;  too  naked  and  ungraceful  in  their  outlines,  to  be 
either  picturesque  or  beautiful.  One  might  gaze  forever  at  these 
smooth  round  swells,  wilhoul  feeling  an  emotion  of  any  kind.  The 
distant  view,  extending  to  Soracte  and  one  or  two  eminences  on  this 
side,  capped  with  villages — to  Mont  Albano— tothe  Seven  Hills  them- 
selves, lifting  their  load  of  ruins  above  the  level  of  the  Campagna,  is 
worth  all  the  rest  of  Tivoii.  If  there  were  any  thing  naturally  beau- 
tiful in  the  scenery,  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a  dirty,  populous,  mo- 
dern town,  half  way  between  a  city  and  a  village,  with  neither  the 
grandeur  of  the  one  nor  the  rusticity  of  the  other.  The  clack  of 
mills,  turned  by  the  headlong  Anio*  of  Horace,  and  the  rattling  o( 


^  "  Nee  turn  LutrissTB  pprcusait  campus  opimeB, 
Quom  doinii*  Albun^a:  resonant  is. 
El  praecepa  Anio,  et  Tibivnii  lucusi  et  uda 
Mobiliifc  pomiiria  rivii*" 


f 


It  would  appear  from  this  possagfe,  and  itill  more  ckarly  from  Ihe  following  line* 
V  irgjl,  that  the  sceoery  iit>aut  tlie  falls  of  Tivoii  has  undergone  a  rndioal  chan^* 

**  At  n»x,  tolbcittis  monstri?,  oracula  Fauni 
Fatidici  genitoris  odit^  ]iico«que  Bub  alta 
Conmljt  Albunea,  ncmorum  qii^  trrnxftna  iacro 
FoDte  soiiat,  fsevMnque  e^alat  opiica  mepliitiju.^ 
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our  coach- wheels  over  the  rough  |iav€nienls  of  tfie  streets,  broke  a!l 
my  classical  and  rornatitic  dreatna,  which  neither  the  sound  of  cas- 
cades nor  the  echo  of  ilie  rocks  could  restore.  An  unwelcome  idea 
of  mill-privneges  was  coiiatantly  oblrudJni»'  itself  among  itnacfes  bor- 
rowed from  poetry  ;  and  otic  could  not  help  111  inking,  that  the  Anio 
might  have  been  lashed  into  foam  by  water-wheels,  instead  of  whitened 
by  the  crags  of  its  own  prt^cipiccs. 

But  here  we  were,  and  it  has  been  an  invariable  rule  in  our  rambles, 
neyer  to  neglect  the  means  of  bein^  pleased.  So  leaving  our  car- 
riage at  the  hold  of  La  Hlbilla^  and  procuring  a  cicerone,  we  at 
once  commenced  a  round  of  observations,  Nearly  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  was  finished  in  twenty  minutes  after  our  arrival.  The  first  ob^ 
ject  is  the  temple  of  Vesta,  seated  upon  a  clilT  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  overhang  the  upper  fall.  Us  position  is  extremely  romantic, 
looking  down  upon  the  Anio  far  beneath,  and  abroad  upon  the  hills 
sweeping  round  in  semicircular  ri*lges.  The  temple  is  a  beayliful 
Rotunda,  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  construction,  as  the  one  already 
described  on  the  hank  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  fta  portico  of  fluted 
Corinthian  pillars  is  extremely  rich,  and  all  its  decorations  arc  of  the 
chastest  kind.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted,  though  it  has  sustained 
scarcely  a  single  mutilation,  either  from  ihe  hand  of  time  or  the  bar- 
barian. An  English  nobleman,  (Lord  Bristol,  I  believe,)  oflered 
something  like  £20,000  for  the  buildings  with  an  intention  of  re- 
moving it  to  his  Park  !  The  bargain  w  as  about  to  be  struck,  when 
Ilia  Holiness  interfered,  and  broke  off  a  negotiation  worthy  of  a  more 
Gothic  age  than  the  present. 

Within  a  few  paces  and  on  the  verge  of  the  same  clifl,  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Tibuftine  Sibyl,  whose  name  was  Albunea,  and  who  seems 
^o  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the  prophetic  sisterhood,  though  infe- 
rior to  herCuma'an  rival.  Her  oracles  are  now^  silent,  and  a  religion, 
resting  for  its  truth  upon  ^^  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,''*  is  substi- 
^tited  in  their  place.  The  shrine  is  in  ryins,  and  the  few  Ionic  pillars, 
"'^^ich  survived  tlie  wreck,  have  been  incorporated  into  the  church 
*^''ectcd  upon  the  site,  and  are  seen  in  the  facade  fronting  the  cliff.  It 
^*a  the  oldest  temple  at  Tivoli,  and  as  tlie  mode  of  worshiji  probably 
*^^^  some  peculiarities,  its  demolition  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
«^ho!ar. 


*^<*  tr«e«5  of  the  ^rorct'and  fyrthatds  of  Horace,  or  the  fwtsi$  of  Virg^il  are  now 
**  ^  found,  [t  would  seem,  itint  m  the  Augustan  age*  the  whole  declivity  of  the 
^^I^niiines^  from  the  w&lb  to  the  lake  of  Soltatara  was  covered  with  deep  woods. 
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While  llie  French  held  possession  of  Italy,  tlie  commanding  oflTicer 
in  this  department  constructed  a  terraced  walk  from  the  clifFs  in  front 
of  these  buildings,  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  cascade,  called  the  Grot- 
to of  Neptune.  These  rocks  seem  to  have  been  a!)  formed  by  accre- 
tion^ within  the  memory  of  rnan,  and  since  the  invention  of  impkmenLs 
now  in  common  use.  On  the  right  of  the  path  in  descending  to  the 
water,  we  examined  a  perfect  impression  of  a  carnage  wheel,  which 
had  evidently  been  buried  and  bedded  for  ages  in  sohd  masses  of  se- 
condary formation.  The  prints  of  iron  bara  and  other  instryments  of 
labour  have  been  found  at  the  depth  of  several  feet  below  the  surface. 
Yet  tiie  chfTs  on  which  the  temples  stand  must  have  remained  unchang- 
ed for  at  least  two  thousand  years. 

The  Grotto  of  Neptune  is  a  high-sounding  appellation  ;  and  although 
it  might  be  large  enough  for  Horace's  ^^  domus  Albuneae'^ — the  domi* 
cil  of  the  Sibyl,  or  the  retreat  of  a  Naiad,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  god 
of  ocean.  If  he  ever  held  his  court  beneath  its  pendant  rocks,  fauaed 
by  the  descent  of  the  cascade,  he  must  have  travelled  thither  by  iand  ; 
for  the  current  of  the  Anio  is  not  broad  enough  for  his  pathway,  nor 
its  depth  sufficient  to  put  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  in  motion.  The 
stream  divides  in  the  hills  above,  and  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  diverted 
through  the  town  tor  mechanical  purposes  :  the  residue  here  leaps  a 
perpendicular  chJF,  something  like  eighty  feet  in  height,  working  itself 
into  a  fury  in  the  descent,  filling  the  twilight  and  misty  cavern  with  its 
echoes.  Vopiscus,  an  old  Roman,  had  a  seat  hanging  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice.  Some  traces  of  it  are  yet  visible.  Salvator 
Rosa  has  sketched  this  scene  ;  but  the  guide-books  inform  us  that  even 
hii  pencil  could  not  do  justice  to  its  sublimity  and  beauty.  Who  ever 
gaw  any  but  a  tame  picture  of  a  waterfall  ?  Two  of  the  most  promi- 
nent concomitants,  sound  and  motion,  are  necessarily  excluded  ;  and 
witliout  these,  a  sheet  of  water  upon  the  cauvass,  if  as  high  as  Olym- 
pus, cannot  excite  an  emotion. 

At  a  little  distance  below,  tlie  Anio  makes  another  descent  of  nearly 
equal  height ;  and  here  is  a  secxind  cavern,  similar  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune,  denominated  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens*  But  I  leave  the  rou- 
aical  sisterhood  to  sing  on  undisturbed,  and  by  their  sweet  incantations 
to  seduce  other  footsteps  to  their  watery  abode,  while  we  ascend  the 
cliffs,  mount  our  donkies,  and  commence  an  eiccursion  of  four  miles — 
particularly  recommended  by  the  cicerone,  who  cheerfully  walked,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  us  ride.  It  was  the  oddest  lot  of  beasts,  which  all 
the  ItaUan  stables  have  afforded.  Their  tails  much  reaembled  the  cues 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  a  single  rope  tied  about  the  small  of  the  neck 
was  the  only  helm  to  their  stubborn  dispositions. 
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\Vidi  soch  an  outfit^  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  ibe  Anio  in  grand  pro- 
cession  and  stumbled  over  the  circuity  looking  alternalely  at  the  hiUs 
above,  and  the  waters  foaming  below,  talking  all  the  while  of  Horace, 
Mecaenas,  Quintiiius  Varus,  et  id  omne  gcnm^  wbose  houses  we  pass- 
ed on  the  route.     The  credulity  of  my  classical  friend  was  somewhat 
severely  put  to  the  test^  and  biB  logical  deductions  not  very  satisfacto* 
rily  answered  by  the  positive  assuratice^  of  the  cicerone.     My  mode  of 
arguing  led  to  less  scepticism — thus  :     ibese  great  n»en  must  have 
hved  somewhere  :  tradition  says  they  live4  here  :  in  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,   let  tradition  be  followed :  so  let  us  make  ourselves 
comfortable  with  the   belief^  tbat  the  lyric  poet  and  bis  patron  here 
dwelt,  elevated  upon  the  brow  and  nestled  in  the  shades  of  the  Apen- 
nines, soothed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Anio,  and  peeping  out  occasion- 
ally upon  the  distant  city ^  which  their  genius  and  taste  had  ernbehtshed. 
The  Cascades  ofTivoli,  technically  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  falls  already  described,  consist  of  six  or  seven  streamlets,  gushing 
out  from  the  foundations  of  tlie  town,  through  which  they  have  been 
made  to  pass,  and  descending  in  silver  threads  down  a  green  declivity 
of  80  or  loO  feet.     We  rode  into  the  depth  of  the  vale,  which  is  rural 
and  quiet,  and  took  a  view  from  every  possible  position.     The  epithet 
prttiy  is  the  very  highest  that  can  be  applied  to  these  hackneyed  waters, 
iiaited  of  their  native  freshness  and  purity  in  passing  through  a  dirty 
town.     Crossing  the  lower  bridge  of  the  Anio,  we  climbed  a  hi^rh  hill 
on  the  old  Valerian  Way,  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  road 
ilieidy  described.     Classical  as  ancient  Tibur  was,  it  seems  to  have 
worshipped  strange  gods,     A  ruin  waa  observed  on  our   way,  which 
fOis  by  the  name  of  Tempio  t fella  Tossa — ^the  temple  of  Cough,    Who 
WIS  she  ?— a  new  divinity  in  the  calendar.     But  the  cicerone  contended 
^i  the  shrine  of  the  goddeisa  of  Cough  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at — and 
^  we  gave  it   a  cursory  examination.     It  very  nearly  resembled  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome  ;  and  as  colds  were  prevalent  in 
*^6  Apennines,  it  was  perhaps  consecrated  to  the  healing  deity.     But 
^  We  no  time  to  waste  on  conjectures,  and  no  wish  to  stop  at  the  Ca- 
**^fal,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

After  dining  on  fish  from  the  Anw^  at  the  hotel  of  the  Sih^l^  (a  double 
*^'^  *t  the  classics,)  we  descended  rapidly  to  the  Villa  of  Adrian,  on 
*^left  of  the  road,  situated  upon  another  spur  of  the  mountains,  com- 
"^indiji^  a  view  as  wide  as  that  of  Tivoli,  The  ruins  are  very  exten- 
^^^'*T  and  so  perfect,  that  the  construction  and  style  of  the  buildings 
^^  be  distinctly  traced.  Adrian  was  an  Emperor  of  boundless 
^^J^hb,  (ex  officio^)  fond  of  luxury,  of  some  taste,  a  great  traveller, 
^^atiiouje^  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  religion  of  Egypt.     All 
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these  traits  of  character  have  been  exemplified  in  the  ornaments  of 
fais  Villa,  which  covers  many  acres.  A  poor  old  man,  who  is  the 
last  and  sole  tenant  of  the  ruins,  save  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  from 
the  hills,  conducted  us  through  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  nauma- 
chise ;  through  Porches  and  Academies,  the  imperial  walks  of  philo- 
isophers ;  through  the  temples  and  shrines  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  Egyptian 
divinities ;  through  Baths  and  Libraries  of  colossal  dimensions  ;  through 
palaces,  halls,  and  saloons,  still  exhibiting  traces  of  their  gilded  ceil- 
ings and  splendid  frescos ;  and  last,  though  not  least  in  extent,  through 
the  stables  of  the  Emperor. 

Extensive  excavations  have  been  made  among  the  ruins ;  and  the 
innumerable  statues  here  disinterred  now  fill  the  galleries  of  Italy.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  peerless  goddess  of  the  Arno  was  found 
ekitombed  among  the  meaner  rubbish  of  the  Villa.  Nature  is  fast  re- 
suming her  sylvan  empire  over  the  wreck  of  buried  splendour.  A  lux- 
uriant growth  of  woods,  consisting  of  pine,  cypress,  and  ilex,  now 
shades  the  ruins.  Among  these  wild  trees,-  a  beautiful  shrub  was  ob- 
served, the  name  of  which  has  escaped  my  memory.  Our  old  guide 
said,  that  Adrian  brought  it  with  him  from  Egypt ;  and  it  still  lingers 
in  the  deserted  gardens,  hanging  its  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  as  if 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  its  former  protector. 

On  our  return  across  the  Campagna,  we  narrowly  escaped  a  tre^ 
mendous  tempest.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  Uiunder- 
bolts  fell  fast  and  heavy.  A  scene  of  so  much  grandeur  called  to  mind 
one  of  VirgiPs  finest  descriptions,  which  my  classical  friend  repeated 
to  us,  while  the  pealn  were  rattling  round  the  domes  and  echoing  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Capital.  Sublime  as  the  imagery  of  the  poet  is,  it  did 
not  transcend  the  grandeur  of  the  reality. 

Thus  have  1  finished  all  that  will  be  said  of  Rome  at  present.  The 
palaces  and  churches,  with  the  innumerable  works  of  art  they  contain; 
the  Villas  and  Gardens ;  the  galleries  of  modern  artists;  religious  ce- 
remonies and  public  amusements,  with  a  hundred  other  topics,  must 
be  postponed  till  my  return  from  Naples — a  respite  to  which  my  read- 
ers will  doubtless  have  no  objection.  I  hardly  dare  look  back  at  the 
extent  of  this  sketch,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 
It  is  an  old  story  which  has  been  told  a  thousand  times ;  and  whoever 
has  had  the  patience  to  follow  me,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  any 
thing  new,  has  probably  been  sadly  disappointed. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

D£P^]ITrBC  FOB   IfAPLES— ALBAN  MOITNT — ABICIA OENZANO — ^VEIXE- 

TBI POIfTlNE  MARSHKS — TERRAUINA — ENTRA5'CE  OF  THE  M:aK>LI- 

TAN    IlOJin«iI0X8 — FONDI — ITBI — JfAU80li£t7M    Of    OCEHO — MOLA     »I 
GAETA. 

From  Rome  to  Naples,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we 
made  an  experiiitetit  of  aDulber  kind  of  conveyance.  Our  fneuda,  and 
feWow- travellers,  contrary  to  tlieir  previous  arm ngt! merits,  and  in  search 
of  a  milder  climate  than  had  been  found  upon  the  hanks  ofllie  Tiber,* 
concluded  to  accompany  us  to  tlie  South  of  Italy  ;  and  with  the  duuble 
?iew  of  econoniy  and  of  soriability,  a  coach  h  ith  four  horses  was  engaged 
ta  take  ub  to  Naples  in  two  days  and  a  lialf.  The  veUurijio  proiiiised, 
tbat  he  would  send  on  word  in  advance,  for  every  thing  to  be  in  readi- 
aess,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  delay  ;  hut  ibis  stipulation  proved  to 
be  aU  a  sham,  as  will  every  olbtr  agreement  with  these  contraclors, 
which  is  not  reduced  tu  writing. 

Alone  o'ch>ck  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  we  made  our  exit  ibrougli 
tiic  Neapolilan  f*ate,  (the  Porta  di  8an  Giovanni,)  and  not  without 
mn?  hngcring  regreta,  saw  ibc  doniea  and  lowers  and  ramparts  and 
ruins  of  tJic  city  rapidly  receding  from  our  view*  Tbcrc  is  a  cbarm 
iliout  Rome  which  no  other  place  in  an  equal  degree  possesses  ;  and 
Its  localities,  so  far  from  tiring,  grow  daily  upon  the  heart  of  ihe  tra- 
veller, notwithstanding  the  slight  deductions  that  are  frequently  to  bo 
niade  from  bts  pleasures.  My  :?ketch  may  have  wholly  failed  to  convey 
to  the  reader  an  aflequate  idea,  in  what  thai  interest  consists;  but  bo 
'^ island  the  cafntal  of  Italy  in  ruins  is  worth  more  than  both  London 
^^  Paris  put  together,  at  the  height  of  their  splendour.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  either  to  reason  or  laueh  pefjple  out  of  their  notions,  as 
^*^y  Morgan  has  endeavoured  tu  do,  vtry  little  to  I  be  credit  of  her 
**stc  or  feeling.  Nine  visitants  out  of  ten,  whatever  may  be  their  rank 
^  occupation   io   bfe,  whether  acquainted  wiUi  the  classics  or  not. 


iTie  weather  wm  colder  at  Rotuf  than  il  had  be(»n  found  thr«e  weeks  before 

^^  yvle  of  the  A  mo.     A  fire  wai*  kept  up  in  our  chajmbers  eyvry  nig'ht  during' 

^^l\y.    Much  rain  felhtinJ  iKo  winds  were  frequently  clilly  and  piercnig.     On 

*^^*"ft  otit  one  morning,  about  the  fir*t  of  May,  1hr^<  hi! U  about  Tivoh  and   Mont 

'    "*>30  Were  observed  lovercd  wilh  acoat  of  new-fallen,  snow,  and  the  air  waa  so 

^  ^  to  drive  some  of  our  puiiy  back  (o  the  comfortu  of  die  firo-aide. 
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differ  with  her  in  sentiment,  and  her  broad  ridicule  has  entirely  failed  of 
its  intended  eflecl.  Her  indiscriminate  raillery  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  general  tendency  of  her  book  tavoars  the  principles  of 
rational  (ireedoin.  The  greatest  defect  pervading  the  whole  of  her  two 
voJynies  on  Italy,  may  be  traced  to  an  ambition  of  saying  something 
original  on  a  sybjeet,  which  in  truth  admits  of  very  little  originality, 
without  contravening  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind. 

The  aspect  of  the  Carajiagna,  between  the  gales  of  Rome  and  Mont 
Albano,  over  the  brow  of  whicli  the  Neapolitan  road  passes,  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  two  routes  from  the  heights  of  Baccano 
and  to  Tivoh,  alreafly  described.  If  possible,  it  is  more  desolate  than 
the  former,  and  certainly  more  sterile  than  the  latter.  A  post-house 
is  almost  the  only  settlement  to  break  the  sohtude,  or  furnish  a  refuge 
to  travellers  in  casea  of  necessity.  Fortunately  none  was  needed  by 
us,  in  a  ride  of  two  or  tiiree  hours.  Soon  after  leaving  the  gates  of 
the  city,  the  road  joins  the  old  Appian  Way,  and  thence  pursues  it  to 
Capua,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Naples,  though  few  or  no  traces  of  it 
arc  visible  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  we  passed  an  old  towt;r  on  the  kA%  which  antiquaries  call  the 
Tomb  of  Ascanius,  and  others  that  of  Ctodiua.  It  is  very  doubtful  to 
which  it  belonged,  if  indeed  to  cither.  Tlie  latter  in  his  retarn  to 
Rome  along  the  Appian  Way,  near  this  spot  was  met  and  murdered 
by  Milo  and  his  parly.  They  pretend  to  show  the  very  house  into 
which  Claudius  was  carried,  and  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  Such 
a  tradition  outrages  belief  If  few  of  the  most  substantial  and  conspi- 
cuous works  of  the  Republic  have  been  preserved,  and  arc  now  dis- 
cernible, it  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  private  dwelling,  celebrated  by 
an  event  of  comparatively  little  importance  should  survive.  Beyond 
the  gates  of  Albano,  close  to  the  path,  there  is  another  ambiguous  mo- 
nument, by  some  considered  the  mausoleum  of  the  Curiatii,  and  by 
others,  the  cenotaph  of  Pompey.  The  former  were  born  on  the  Al- 
ban Mount,  and  the  latter  there  had  a  Villa,  which  seem  to  be  the 
strongest  circumstances  in  favour  of  either  opinion*  Some  havo  pre- 
tended to  discover  traces  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  the  turrets,  which 
crown  the  monument,  contending  that  they  were  designed  to  convey 
an  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Triumvir  on  the  sands  of  the  Nile.  But 
1  leave  tliese  nice  points  to  be  settled,  or  more  properly  to  be  discuss- 
ed, by  antiquaries.  It  is  certain  that  the  mausoleum,  to  whomsoever 
it  belonged,  is  fast  sinking  into  decay,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
to  prop  its  tottering  age  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  equally  certain,  that  the 
site  of  tlie  combat  between  the  Uoratii  and  Curiatii  was  on  the  Cam- 
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lit  five  miles  from  Rome,  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
&,  where  tradition  says  ihey  were  buried. 
As  it  is  our  intention  to  linfifer  a  day  or  two  about  the  Alban  Mount* 
on  our  return  from  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  examining?'  its  villages 
and  antiquities,  I  shal]  say  little  on  the  subject  at  present,  reserving 
lay  remarks  till  its  interesting  objects  have  been  more  fully  examined* 
We  made  no  stay,  and  our  only  views  were  taken  from  the  carriage. 
But  even  in  passing  hastily  over  the  Mount,  its  magnificent  scenery 
could  not  escape  observation.     Rome  seated  in  majesty  upon  her  hills, 
and  girt  with  her  eternal  sohludes — the  little  lake  of  Turnus  slumber- 
ing and  gleaming  in  the  depth  of  the  Campagna — the  scene  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  ^Eneid  spreading  to  the  right — the  sea  and  its  lonely 
borders  beyond ^ — the  woody  top  of  Mont  Algidum  on  the  left-rwith 
the  natural,  rich^  and  rural  scenery  which  skirted  the  road,  formed  fea- 
tures in  a  landscape  too  bold  not  to  arrest  attention  and  give  delight 
to  the  imagination.     Much  of  the  territory  on  tlie  declivities  of  Mont 
Alhano  has  returned  fully  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
tie  foliage  affords  a  gmtetul  relief  to  the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  waste 
of  the  Campagna.     The  Arician  groves  looked  as  fresh,  as  if  the  spi- 
J^it  of  some  modern  Hippolytus^  forbade  the  brute  creation  to  intrude 
upon  the  sacred  precincts,  and  the  copses  were  as  tangled  and  green, 
^A  when  they  shaded  the  shrine  of  Dian,  or  formed  the  sylvan  retreat 
ofEgeria. 

Aricia  is  a  small  town,  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  round  swell  of  the 
OQoantain,  hilecn  miles  from  Rome.  It  keeps  up  the  formality  of  walls 
3J^  gates,  as  certain  noblemen  wear  their  titles,  in  the  midst  of  pover* 
^3  4nd  degradation*  A  Convent  of  Benedictines  and  a  very  stately 
**ew  church,  yet  in  an  unfinished  condition,  cover  nearly  half  the  area 
^f  the  town,  which  appears  to  he  as  full  of  mendicants,  as  it  was  in  the 
^fe  of  Juvenal.  But  the  period  has  long  since  gone  by,  when  begga- 
*7  can  be  set  down  as  a  characteristic  pecuharity  of  any  of  the  Italian 
^"^lages*  Horace  reached  Aricia  the  first  night,  in  his  notable  tour 
^''^iii  Rome  to  Brundusium,  which  coincides  precisely  witii  the  mo- 
^^ni  route  to  Naples.  His  journal,  brief  as  it  is,  and  filled  with  trifling 
'^idents,  such  as  any  tourist  would  be  likely  to  note  on  a  road  with 


■*  Horses  refused  to  enter  the  ancient  fjrcft  of  Aricia,  because  Ilippolytus,  the 
^^Dtider  of  the  town  nfter  his  reaurreetiod  by  ^T.-wmlnpiys  and  his  tmnspoiiatjon  by 
"^^tii,  hftd  beeo  dashed  to  piec^a  by  hid  frlgliteDcd  ateedf.  Bee  the  aznystog^, 
^'^ugh  ibsurd  fable  of  Hippolytus  in  the  7th  book  of  the  iEr^eid.  Virgil  makes 
^*Vm*  the  pifcnt  city.    The  nymph  Egeria  aeeoM  here  to  huve  had  her  countrtf 
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M'hich  every  body  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  was  the  most  agree- 
able of  all  our  itineraries,  and  furnished  a  constant  fund  of  amusement 
We  accomplished  his  first  day's  ride  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  But 
then  he  and  his  learned  companion  Heliodorus  probably  lounged  upmi 
the  way,  and  read  the  Greek  classics  in  the  coach,  just  as  the  Latin 
poets  were  perused  by  us.  Perhaps  he  paused  to  make  a  call  on  a 
country  friend  ;  or  some  Lydia  or  Lalage  detained  him  for  the  night 
At  all  events,  it  would  be  very  unsafe,  as  certain  writers  have  done,  to 
adopt  the  stages  of  a  capricious  poet  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  as  a  stand- 
ard of  the  Roman  rate  of  travelling.  Cssar's  progress  in  advancing 
to  meet  an  enemy  was  very  different.  The  Appian  Way  was  not  in- 
ferior to  modern  roads ;  and  in  an  age  when  chariot  races  were  so 
fashionable,  it  is  not  likely  the  Romans  were  deficient  in  coaches  or 
horsemanship. 

Genzano,  a  little  town  four  miles  from  Aricia,  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  female  peasantry.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  seen  at 
Rome  during  some  extraordinary  festa — easily  distinguishable  from 
their  neighbours,  by  a  difllerence  of  costume  as  well  as  of  features.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  distinctness  the  local  fashions  of  these  villages 
are  preserved.  Often  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two — an  inter- 
val which  would  be  instantly  annihilated  in  the  tendency  to  amalgama- 
tion in  our  country — the  barriers  of  prejudice  have  been  kept  up  cen- 
tury after  century,  and  the  circumscribed  districts  rigidly  adhere  to 
their  peculiarities  in  dress,  character,  manners,  and  habits.  St.  Pe- 
ter's or  St.  John  Lateran  on  a  holiday,  when  all  the  peasantry  from  the 
coimtry  in  the  vicinity  flock  to  Rome,  presents  an  assenkblage  divisible 
into  strongly  marked  castes,  and  as  party-coloured  in  their  coslunes 
as  the  mosaics  upon  the  walls  or  pavements  of  the  church.  A  gene- 
ral muster  of  his  subjects  by  a  bulletin  of  the  Pope  reminds  one  of  the 
classification  of  the  tribes,  from  the  same  regions,  by  the  epic  MtJBeof 
Virgil,  while  rallying  and  arraying  his  troops  for  war.  In  the  month  of 
June,  there  is  a  celebrated  rural  festival  at  Genzano,  in  honour  of  Flo- 
ra. It  appears  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  May-day  fete  in  some 
of  our  Southern  States.  The  earth  is  strewed  with  a  splendid  mosaic 
of  flowers,  and  the  pretty  peasant  girls  twine  their  snowy  brows  and 
sunny  locks  with  garlands.  Ah-eady  were  the  fields  along  the  road  io 
bloom,  sprinkled  with  a  richness  and  beauty  by  the  hand  of  nature  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art ;  and  the  goddess  of  the  hill  seemed  to  be  prepa- 
ring abundant  materials  for  the  celebration  of  her  approaching  aost- 
versary. 

Notwithstanding  many  a  long  hill,  which  retarded  our  progrev, 
we  reached  Velletri  before  sunset,  and  were  shut  up  within  lugh  walb 
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and  dirly  courts  for  tlie  night.  Althougb  this  town  was  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  ancient  Vulsci,  and  acq ui red  still  ijrcaler  fame  by  giving 
birth  to  the  Emperor  Augiisliis,  it  ia  very  far  at  present  from  being  an 
imperial  city,  aud  aflbrds  few  resources  for  the  entertainment  of  tlie 
traveller,  in  any  seiitif  oftlie  word*  lu  driving  from  the  narrow  streets 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  Ijotel,  our  cuach  was  very  nigh  being  cap- 
sized; and  neither  the  condbrts  of  the  chauibers  nor  the  bounties  ot 
llie  table  compensated  lor  the  risk  of  reaching  them.  But  as  a  long 
jmirncy  was  to  be  performt^d  on  the  following  day,  in  crossing  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and  as  only  a  short  interval  wa^s  allowed  ua  for  repuse, 
the  inconvenience!*  of  the  tavern  were  goon  forgotten  by  all  our  party 
save  one,  who  was  no  dl  during  the  nighl  and  his  malady  had  been  su 
much  aggravated  by  the  fatigue:^  of  the  ride,  that  he  concluded  to  aban- 
don the  excursion  to  Naples,  and  return  un mediately  to  Rome,  Thu^ 
was  our  parting  upon  tlie  Volscian  mountains  as  suddiju  ami  (lainful^ 
aaour  fir-*!  meeting  in  the  hed  of  the  Magra  had  been  unexpected  and 
l|Meable,  The  recollections  growing  out  of  an  iutJinacy  for  four  or 
fife  weeks,  m  visitiitg  sojne  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  italvi 
will  remain  among  the  most  cherished  atid  durable  pleasures  of  our 
t(rtir. 

With  feelings  not  a  httle  saddened  by  leaving  our  frienda  under  such 
circumstmces,  as  well  as  by  the  reputed  dreariness  of  the  road  to  be 
Ira  versed,  we  left  Velletri  ai  4  u'cluck  the  next  morning,  and  descended 
rapidly  down  the  southern  decliv  ities  of  Mont  Albano.  The  gradual 
advances  of  morning,  reddening  with  the  rich  hues  of  an  Italian  sky, 
hll  at  length  the  sun  rose  above  the  Volscian  hills,  might  at  another 
tioment  have  been  hailed  with  delight.  More  tlian  half  of  our  day's 
>^tle  opened  at  once  before  us.  The  eye  lakes  lo  at  one  view  tlic 
"^^lieleexpajise  of  tl\e  Pontine  Marshes,  something  like  thirty  miles  iji 
length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  weal  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  on  the  east  by  long  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which 
sweep  round  the  plain  with  a  gentle  curve,  meeting  the  sea  at  the 
"^^Ulhern  exlremily  and  terminaling  to  the  north  in  the  Alban  Mount, 
In  front  rises  the  lofty  promontory  of  Circello,  which  is  as  picturesque 
**  il  J8  classical,  forming  the  rnoHi  conspicuous  feature  in  tlie  extended 
landscape,  and  appearing  at  the  di:!ilance  of  twcnty*live  miles  precisely 
^^  a  mountainous,  broken  island,  separated  by  a  wide  strait  from  the 
*bore.  This  bold,  insulated  headland,  the  fabled  residence  of  Circe, 
<JUug|)ti*r  of  the  Sun,  has  been  described  both  by  Uotncr  and  Virgil  as 
^^  island,  either  Jrom  its  strong  resemblance  to  one,  or  because  it  was 
""^^lly  such,  at  the  perio<l  when  the  Odyssey  was  written.  The  latter 
^^^f^position  ia  by  no  means  iroprobable,  as  tliese  marshes  are  evident- 
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ly  not  ooly  alluvial,  but  of  comparatively  recent  formation-  A  cbaiii 
of  small  lakes,  where  the  great  process  of  nature  in  converting  water 
into  land  h  not  yet  completed,  extends  along  the  eea-shore,  at  points 
least  liable  to  be  lllled  by  debris  from  the  moimtams.  ft  may  be  pro- 
per to  add,  that  alt  hoy  ^di  in  the  age  of  Virgil,  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
cello  was  doubtless  connected  with  tlie  main-land  ;  yet  tli€  Toy  ago  of 
^*,rjeas  wai?  coeval  witli  that  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Roman  poet  has 
therefore  adopted  the  topogr;iphy  of  his  great  prototype,  describing 
objects  as  tliey  wf^re  supposed  to  exist,  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  norl!iern  boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  rather  nominaJ 
than  real ;  for  the  slope  is  so  gradual  from  Velletri  to  Trc  Ponti,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  anil  the  appearance  of  the  country  so 
rura!^  even  far  beyond  this  point,  tlmt  the  traveller  has  no  suspicion  of 
being  in  the  midst  of  those  regions,  which  by  many  are  supposed  to 
breathe  pestilence  and  death.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  former 
condition,  tliis  extensive  tract  at  present  much  more  nearly  resembles 
a  meadow  than  a  bog,  and  in  aspect  is  not  unlike  the  borders  of  some 
of  the  lakes  in  the  western  part  ol"  the  state  of  New-York.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  is  arable,  and  in  several  places  the  peasants  were 
seen  ploughing  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Extensive  pastures,  sprinkled 
with  cattle^  horses,  and  buOalo  ;  and  a  curtain  of  forests  on  the  right, 
skirting  the  shore  of  the  sea,  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  vast  alluvial 
plain.  Very  little  stagnant  water  was  observed  in  the  whole  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  The  fields  were  gay  w  ith  a  profusion  of  wild  flow- 
ers ;  the  air  breathed  the  fragrance  of  spring,  instead  of  poisonous 
effluvia ;  and  the  carols  of  birds  were  much  more  frequently  heard, 
than  the  croaking  of  Horace's  frogs. 

As  it  regards  population,  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  as  desolate  as 
tlie  Campagna  di  Roma*  A  succession  of  villages,  seated  in  the  most 
romantic  manner  along  the  brow  of  the  mountains  on  the  leti,  at  the 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  are  ahnost  the  ordy  human  habitations 
in  sight.  Blended  with  the  wildness  and  loneliness  of  nature,  they 
render  the  scenery  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque.  Here  reside  all 
the  in  habitants  who  descend  at  the  healthy  seanons  to  cultivate  the 
plain,  and  during  the  sickly  months  are  elevated  above  the  maFaria.  4 
On  the  road  there  are  no  other  settlements  or  population,  than  bardy  -^ 
enough  to  aiTurd  shelter  and  protection  to  travellers.  These  eonsis 
ehiefly  of  guard-houses  for  the  lodgment  of  soldiers,  who  are  poste 
at  short  intervals  along  the  way,  armed  and  constantly  w^alking  as  sen 
tinels,  to  prevent  robberies  by  banditti.  The  troops  are  selected  fc 
ibis  service  as  a  sort  of  punishment,  and  in  tlie  months  of  Augum 
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atwi  September,  they  may  be  considfTOcl  almost  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
Their  accommodations  at  all  seasons  appear  to  be  miserable.  With 
the  exception  of  the  half-way  house,  a  wretched,  dirty,  comfortless 
cstabltsliment,  there  is  no  tavern  in  the  distance  of  tbirty  miles.  Ad- 
joining the  inn  stands  a  large  t*hell  of  a  church,  which  has  gone  to 
ruins,  arul  is  now  used  as  a  stable.  A  good  hotel,  upon  the  plan  of 
the  hospices  on  the  Alps,  shoyld  be  here  erected  ;  but  martyrs  are  not 
so  comtnon  m  they  once  were,  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  tind  respectable 
persons^  who  for  either  love  or  money,  are  willing  to  forego  the  com- 
forts of  society,  and  put  bfe  in   jeopardy. 

The  road  itself  is  a  magnificent  work,     its  history  is  probably  well 
known  to  many  of  my  readers.     It  extends  twenty-five  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line,  wide  enoiigb  for  two  or  tlirce  carriages  abreast,  sufiiciently 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  meadow  to  be  always  dry,  or  in  other 
words,  never  flooded,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by  rows  of  stately 
Oiks  and  elms,  which  efiectaally  protect  the  traveller  from  the  sun  in 
tti«  heat  of  summer*     It  is  built  upon  the  foundations   of  the  old 
Appian  Way,  which  wa«!  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era,  extending  at  first  from  Rome 
(0  Capua,  arid  subsequently  to  Brunduaium — ^a  distance  in  all  of  be- 
tweer\  three  and  four  hundred  miles.     The  double  objects  of  making  a 
gtMxI  road,  and  of  draining  the  marshes,  have  been  constantly  ke[yt  in 
view  from  that  age  to  the  present,  to  effect  which,  mints  of  money 
i^ave  been  expended,  the  greater  jiart  of  it  uselessly.     I  will  venture 
*o    assert,  thai  the  number  of  persons  usually  employed   on   the   Erie 
^^nal  at  any  stage  of  its  progress,  under  the  superintendence   of  its 
erigmeers  and  commisFionera,  would  accomplish  more  in  a  single  sea- 
son, than  all  the  Censors,  Consuls    Emperors,  and  Popes,  have  done 
^1  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  1     Most  of  them  went  to  work  with- 
**^t  any  kind  of  system — not  so  much  as  even  to  take  a  level,  for  tho 
Purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  water  would  run  in  the  artificial 
^Hanncls,  openerl  at  a  vast  expense.     In  many  instances  projected  im- 
Pt-civenient  was  converted  into  a  stalking-horse,  for  the  purpose  of  aC' 
Quiring  popularity,  and  a  great  show  seemed  to  be  the  leading  motire. 
*  be  canals  were  dug  near  the  road,  where  every  person  could  see 
^-^em,  and  read  the  numerous  inscriptions,  informing  him  by  whom 
tb^  were  executed-     Had  the  work  been  calculated  for  any  public 
^^ity,  such  an  emulation  would  have  been  commendable ;  but  the 
^ost  that  was  ever  accomplished  till  the  more  systematic  efforts  of 
^ope  Piys  VL  in  tlic  last  century,  amounted  to  little  more  than  col- 
lecting the   waters  of  the  marsh  into  pits,  trenches,  and   reservoirs, 
'^vbg  them  to  stagnate  and  piitrity.     In  the  age  of  Augustus,  a 
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broad  canal  was  opened  along  the  Appiari  Way,  navigable  with  boftls^ 
but  reckoned  so  unhealthy,  that  ji assise nfj-era  deemed  it  necessary  to 
perform  the  Foyage  in  the  night,  during  tlie  hot  montha^  to  escape  the 
efHuvia — an  odd  expedient  according  to  our  mode  of  reasoning.* 

Nothing  is  apparently  more  obvious,  than  an  ctlectual  pian  for  dr&in- 
iog  the  Pontine  majrahea,  suggested  by  nature  herself.  At  the  noitb- 
ern  and  southern  extremities  two  copious  streams,  the  Aatura  and  the 
Ufens,  flow  with  strong  currents  into  the  sea.  Had  canals  opening 
into  these  been  extended  along  the  base  of  the  Jitlls,  to  receive  tho 
fountains  which  there  gush  out  and  descend  into  the  plain,  the  whole 
Herculean  labour  would  at  one  stroke  have  been  finished.  But  then 
the  work  would  not  have  been  seen  by  travellers  upon  the  Appian 
Way  !  Any  peasant  accu»tomed  to  hedging  and  ditching  might  at  a 
glance  have  improved  upon  ioipenal  projects*  Pope  Pius  VI.  who 
18  emphatically  ''^  the  Man  of  Ross'*  among  the  Pontifis,  in  part 
adopted  tlie  above-mentioned  plan.  He  was  at  least  free  from  the 
absurdity  of  expecting  water  to  run  up  hill ;  and  at  the  outset,  au- 
thorized a  survey  of  the  ground^  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
level  of  the  projected  channels.  His  great  fault  consisted  in  com- 
mencing bis  work  in  the  middle  of  the  Marsbes^  instead  of  the  bor- 
ders. He  opened  two  canals,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  gave  to  their  currents  towards  the  Utens  the  rapidily  of  an  ordi- 
nary river.  The  waters  are  clear,  and  so  copious  as  to  be  navigable 
with  boats^  which  are  now  draivn  by  men,  in  place  of  Horace's  mules. 
There  appears,  howover,  to  be  very  little  ditference  in  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  animals,  except  in  the  length  of  their  ears.  We  saw  large 
droves  of  buffaloes  wallowing  in  these  canals,  with  nothing  but  tbeir 
beads  visible.  They  were  under  ihe  charge  of  herdsmen,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  driving  them,  from  their  pastures  on  the  waste,  to  the 
road.  This  was  novel  scenery,  even  to  Iravellers  from  a  land  of 
prairies  and  forests,  the  home  of  the  buHalo.  These  animals  are  here 
of  tlie  size  of  ordinary  black  cattle,  and  are  yoked  in  teams  like  oxen. 

Lest  my  readers  begin  to  think,  1  am  stuck  in  the  mire  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes^  we  will  make  our  escape  aa  soon  as  possible,  without 


♦  The  same  idea  prcvaiii  with  the  mcxicrn  Italian?,  who  in  the  tiimmer  months 
trmTel  aimcMit  exclusively  m  ihe  ni^ht«iettin|c  oi«L  at  duBk  and  continuuig  the  jour* 
ney  till  dnylighl.  Hiis  u  a  straoge  nouon,  ro  t^r  as  il  re^rds  dlhtr  heallh  or 
comfort  It  1!  a  well  cut abJi shed  fact,  I  btlicve,  that  the  cshalatioui^  uf  llie  night 
are  much  more  active  aiiil  j^fitilential  than  during  the  d^y.  But  there  if  nr\t 
much  prvcticitl  philosophy  in  Italy. 
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pausing  upon  llje  Pope's  bridjre  over  the  classical  Ufens,*  or  like  Ho- 
race, to  wash  off  the  mud  contracted  during  the  passage,  in  the  foun- 
tain of  Feronia.t     The  view  from  this  point,  independent  of  its  in- 
teresting associations,  is  exlromely  picturesque.     Within  a  few  miles 
of  the  road«  on  the  right,  the  lone  woody  promontory  of  Circello 
looks  as  if  it  might  contain  as  many  prowhng  monsters,  as  the  Trojan 
hero  found  in  its  wikls  ;  and  stili  nearer  on  the  leil,  the  loflvi  glittenng 
rocks  of  Anxnr,  exhibiting  both   at  the  base  and  upon  the  summit 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  shoot  out  into  diffa  several  hundred  teet  in 
height,  and  overhang  the  sea.     Directly  in  front,  the  modern  town  of 
Terracina  is  seated  upon  the  shore,  so  near  the  water  that  its  founda- 
tions are  washed  by  the  waves.     We  reached  this  place  at  1 1  o*clock, 
and  after  breakfast  passed  an  hour  in  looking  at  the  few  antiquities  it 
contains*     Among  these  is  the  old  Romun  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent — an   immense  work  in  its  day.      It  was  repaired  for  Uie  last 
time  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  is  now  choked  with  sand,  skirted  with  wild 
bushes.     There  ii  still  the  shadow  of  a  port,  into  which  a  small  stream 
iaws  and  the  swells  of  the   Mediterranean  roll  with  a  good  deal  of 
grandeur.     A  hard  sandy  beach  oifers  as  many  accommodations  for 
bathing  as  ever.     Near  the  harbour  stands  a  monstrous  shell  of  a  pa- 
lace, buiJtand  inhabited  a  part  of  the  year  by  Pius  VL  while  engaged 
in  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes,     Its  only  interest  arises  from  that 
circumstance.     Ft  is  now  used  as  a  store- liouse. 

On  the  perpendicular  cliffs  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  town^ 
*he  traveller  sees  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  as  also  the  re- 
mains of  the  Castle  of  the  Emperor  Theodoric.  The  latter  crown 
the  summit  of  an  insulated,  pyramidal  rock,  (on  which  once  stood  the 
*«inple  of  Jupiter,)  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory, 
the  sides  of  which  have  been  partly  faced  with  artificial  ma^nry,  to 
prevent  the  loosened  scales  from  fajling  into  the  road.  Terracina  is 
half  unpeopled,  and  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  appear  to  he  in  a 
state  of  indolence,  poverty,  and  starvation.     As  Forsyth ^  the  most 


*  "Circaeuaiqiiejugnni;  queif  Jupiter  Amur ui  nrvii 
PrjEiidct,  et  viridi  *audeii9  Feronia  luco: 
Qua  SalURCjucet  alra  pahis,  Q^eliduBque  per  imas 
Qisril  iter  valles  atque  in  noare  comlilur  Ufena." 

t  "  Ora,  manusque  tua  lavimoj,  Feronia,  lymplm," 
^^  ^osl  of  the  objects  described  in  these  quotation*  from  Vir;g;il  and  Horace 
*  iJi  Bj^|i)t  at  the  same  moment,  and  Ihe  two  jioots  were  the  companions  of  our 
'^**  ii>  crosjms  the  Mardie?,  [  hope  to  be  cxcnscd  for  the  pednntry  of  citing  the 
'^  &tphic  pai5n*f'p. 
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authentic  of  our  guide-books,  informed  us  that  ^^  every  fifth  man  is 
here  an  assassin  or  a  sbirro,"  we  felt  no  anxiety  to  prolong  our  stay  be- 
yond the  time  required  for  the  horses  to  rest,  after  travelling  near  forty 
miles  during  the  mornmg.  This  town  and  its  environs  have  been  the 
most  common  haunts  of  banditti,  who  have  frequently  led  travellers 
captive  into  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  then  entered  into  formal 
stipulations  with  their  fi-iends  to  redeem  them  for  a  certain  sum.* 
These  freebooters  once  had  an  accredited  agent  or  minister  at  the 
papal  court,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  and  manage  the  foreign 
t^aira  of  the  mountain  clan.  But  if  any  of  their  descendants  still 
exist,  they  had  the  complaisance  to  let  us  pass  unmolested.  The 
most  common  mode  of  robbery  is  to  make  one  passenger  descend 
from  the  coach  at  a  time,  and  stretch  himself  upon  the  ground,  lying 
still  till  his  pockets  are  picked,  and  his  baggage  pillaged. 
'  On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road  makes  a  bold  sweep  towards  the 
east,  and  traverses  a  beautiful  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  and  on  the  other  by  inlets  fi-om  the  sea.  The  country 
is  richly  wooded,  green,  and  flowery ;  but  notwithstanding  all  its 
charms,  it  is  said  to  be  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  stagnant 
water  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  passing 
under  the  arch  of  the  Torre  de'Confini,  (the  Border  Tower,)  we  left 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  behind,  and  entered  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. A  swarm  of  custom-house  officers  were  lounging  upon  the 
boundary,  and  the  sentinel  soldiers  thickened  along  the  path,  almost 
within  call  of  one  another.  The  delay  in  the  examination  of  our  pass- 
ports and  trunks  was  much  shorter  and  less  vexatious  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

At  Fondi,  the  first  town  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  the  principal 
street  runs  along  the  old  Appian  Way,  just  as  it  was  two  thousand 


*  One  of  our  Italian  Consuls  inroi-med  me,  Uiat  some  years  ago  a  Neapolitan  of 
liberal  education  failing  in  his  professional  pursuits,  turned  his  attention  to  oUiers 
in  which  patronage  was  less  voluntary.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  head  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  whose  fostnesses  in  the  depth  of  the  Apennines  long  eluded  dis- 
covery. At  length  a  village  girl  was  observed  going  to  an  unfrequented  pass  in 
the  mountains  with  a  basket  of  fowls,  and  the  police  entertaining  some  suspicions 
of  her  errand,  secretly  followed  her.  She  was  soon  met  by  the  chief  of  the  bri- 
gands, who  came  to  receive  the  prd visions.  He  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  his  clan  taken  prisoners.  They  had  a  luxurious  residence  in  the  caverns, 
filled  with  the  spoils  of  wealthy  travellers.  A  physician  was  released  from  cap- 
tivity, afler  having  been  long  a  prisoner  without  the  means  of  paying  his  rmnsam. 
Other  captives  have  fared  worse  in  having  their  ears  cropped,  or  in  being  cut  in 
quarters! 
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&are  a^,  furnishing  a  perfect  sp^^cimcn  of  its  constniction*  It  is 
dm  posed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  rather  rudely  adjusted,  and  by  no 
liseans  answering  my  expectations  of  ihi?  far-fained  road.  The  pave* 
I  dents  of  Florence  far  surpass  it  in  materitd,  workmanship,  strength, 
Ijmd  beauty-  Fn  leaving  tbiai  town  at  fyll  speed,  one  of  our  horses 
feu  ;  but  the  postillion  had  liie  good  fortune  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
bmble.  A  gentleman  from  New-York  met  with  a  similar  accident 
the  same  spot  last  year^  The  postilhon  was  instantly  killed,  sent 
I  lack  to  the  post-house,  and  a  new  man  called  in  to  supply  his  place, 
I  With  a  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes.  His  Neapolitan  ^Majesty  has  sub- 
'  jects  enough  to  spare,  and  lliey  are  more  likely  to  fall  in  a  line  of 
l^oaches  than  in  the  line  of  battle  1  At  this  moment  llio  srhirious 
liBceiie  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Carbonari,  in  the  revolution  of  JOJl  and 
1822,  was  in  full  view.  They  had  erected  a  strong  fi^rtress  in  the  nar- 
>west  part  of  a  deep  gorge  between  Mount  Caecubus  (of  classical 
uemory)  on  the  right,  and  the  chain  of  Apennines  on  the  left.  The 
/brt  completely  commanded  the  road,  and  was  garrisoned  by  eight 
thousand  men,  who  might  have  defended  themselves  against  as  many 
millions.  But  after  a  few  rounds  from  the  Austrians,  the  indentations 
or  v^hose  shot  are  seen  in  the  impregnable  walls  of  the  castle,  the 
w  hole  herd  of  recreant  Neapolitans  tied  like  so  many  sheep,  tamely 
yi<^lding  their  arras  and  Ibcir  country  to  tiic  enemy.  Thus  ended  the 
rotable  achievements  of  the  Carbonari ! 

The  old  town  of  Itri  is  romantically  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of 
tliia  defile,  the  bouses  straggling  up  the  steep  acclivities  on  either  hand. 
*'»  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  along  the  narrow,  dirty,  beggarly  streets, 
^P^cimens  of  substantial  masonry  arc  seen,  said  to  be  older  than  the 
*^^ndationg  of  Rome  itself.  Our  coach  was  here  so  beset  with  swarms 
*^*  tHendicants,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  close  the  windows, 
^  H^Wid  tbeir  imporlunale  cries,  which  could  not  have  been  hushed 
^***hout  exhausting  our  purses.  Such  is  the  distress  of  a  population 
***  ^  country  apparently  teeming  with  plenty.  The  hills  are  crowned 
^*^h  olives,  and  ihe  vales  produce  corn  and  wine  in  abundance.  But 
^*^\veen  the  oppressions  of  the  government  and  the  indolence  of  the 
f  ^^i^ct,  the  peasantry  arc  more  degraded  and  wretched  than  even  the 
^'^habitants  of  tlie  papal  dominions. 

^\isi  before  sunset  we  paused  opposite  an  old  tower  on  the  right  of 

*^  road,  and  three  labourers,  at  work  in  a  field  near  the  base,  inform- 

^^^  U8  tliat  it  was  the  J^lausoieum  of  Cicero.     Snch  an  object  was  not 

r*  ^  passed  unnoticed.     One  of  the  peasants  led  the  way,  and  kindly 

■^t  ua  a  helping  hand  in  climbing  up  the  exterior  of  its  crumbling 


^ 
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will  Id.  It  is  two  stories  liigh,  of  a  rude  construclion,  the  basement  bc- 
ing*  com  posed  of  blocks  of  Travertine,  and  the  ypper  story  of  brick 
atid  itiortar,  iriterininifled  with  stone.  The  interior  is  hollow,  with 
niches  forstalues,  and  a  colunin  rising  in  the  centre,  apparently  lo  sup- 
port the  shattered  roulVwhich  is  lotleringto  its  fall-,  and  richly  njanlled 
Willi  shrubs  and  wild  lowers.  It  is  sup[)osed  to  stand  u]Km  the  very 
Fpot  where  the  great  Roman  orator  was  overtaken  and  assassinated  by 
Hercnuius^  an  emissary  of  Antony^  whik^  the  Ibriner  was  endeavouriog 
to  escape  in  a  htter,  from  his  Forinian  Villa  to  the  sea  shore,  al  the 
distance  of  a  niile.  lie  put  out  his  head  as  the  assassin  came  up,  and 
it  was  instantly  severed  from  his  body.  The  monument  is  believed  to 
be  a  cenotaph,  although  there  appears  fu  tie  some  doubt  what  became 
of  the  dust  of  the  orator,  with  the  exception  of  liis  head  and  hand^ 
which  were  suspended  as  trophies  in  the  Hoiaan  Forum,  to  be  pierced 
by  the  bodkin  of  Fulvia  !  What  must  have  been  the  character  of  an 
age,  which  could  tolerate  such  bar  ha  ri  tics  I  Yet  this  was  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  Roman  literature  and  taste  !  We  should  nevertheless  be 
cautious  of  drawing,  from  these  scenes  of  atrocity,  growing  out  of  poli- 
tical dissensions,  any  general  conclusions  unfavourable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  tlic  Romans.  The  whole  history  of  Rome,  often  as  its  page  ia 
stained  with  the  record  of  enormities,  does  not  make  us  acquamted 
with  a  more  bloody  tragedy,  than  was  enacted  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  at  Paris,  the  seat  and  centre  of  modern  arts,  science,  litera- 
ture and  refinement. 

From  the  Mausoleum  of  Cicero,  a  most  magnificent  sunset  irjew 
opened  upon  us  towards  the  south,  embracing  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  along  the  shore  oftlie  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
with  the  top  of  Vesuvius  in  the  distance — the  blue  expanse  of  the  aea 
washing  a  long  line  of  coast — and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Gaeta,  pro- 
jcctir»g  out  several  miles  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  btiy.    This  bold 
headland,  immortalized  in  both  Greek  and  Roman  song,  exceeds  in 
picturesque  beauty  any  thing  I  have  seen  even  in  Italy,  the  land  of  en- 
chantment as  it  regards  distant  views.     An  artist  of  the  finest  fancy 
could  not  select  and  group  objects  to  more  advantage,  than  they  bare 
been  fortuitously  combined  by  the  hand  of  nature  and  art,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  destitute  of  taste,  who  have  not  wittingly  contributed  an 
iota  to  the  embellishment  of  their  landscapes.     From  the  extreme  point     , 
of  Gaeta,  the  shore  sweeps  with  a  bold  and  graceful  curve  to  Mob,  a    « 
distance  of  four  or  five  mites  to  the  east.     The  old  town  extends  from   J 
the  end  of  the  cape  half  way  round  the  bay,  the  white  buildings  rising^ 
t>om  the  edgt'  oftlie  water  up  the  declivity.     On  Ihe  summit  of  the  pr< 
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montory  are  seen  the  antique  castle  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  tho 
mausoleum  of  Lucius  Plancus,  the  friend  of  Horace  and  tlie  founder  of 
Lyons.  To  the  north  the  woody  tops  of  mountains  form  a  wild  and 
rural  back-ground.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  elements  of  a  picture,  which, 
brightened  by  skies  a* id  waters  rivalling  each  other  in  the  splendour  of 
their  hues,  and  embellished  by  the  fresh  luxuriance  of  spring,  wholly 
baffles  the  powers  of  description.  It  seemed  so  much  hke  enchant- 
ment, and  formed  such  a  fine  image  to  be  preserved  unbroken  in  the 
mind,  that  we  did  not  in  this  instance  give  chase  to  the  rainbow,  till  its 
tints  vanished  amidst  beggars  and  their  dirty  habitations. 

In  our  ride  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Mausoleum  of  Cicero  to  the 
little  town  of  Mola  di  Gaeta,  situated  upon  the  very  margin  of  the 
sea,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Formise  were  seen  strewed  along 
the  road.  We  took  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  large  and  comfortable 
hotel,  called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone^  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cicero's 
house,  though  the  tradition  does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  grounded. 
At  any  rate,  its  location  is  enciianting.  The  declivity  between  the  court- 
yard and  the  sea  is  covered  with  magnificent  groves  of  the  citron 
and  orange.  Most  of  the  trees  were  laden  with  golden  fruit,  while 
the  blossoms  of  others  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  landlord  un- 
locked the  gates  of  this  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  bade  us  wel- 
come to  any  portion  of  its  contents.  We  however  did  not  avail  our- 
selves of  his  liberahty,  but  permitted  the  bending  branches  and  rich 
clusters  to  hang  unmolested,  too  beautiful  to  the  eye  to  be  profaned  by 
the  grosser  senses. 

Below  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Villa  are 
scattered  along  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  and  even  extending  for  some 
distance  into  the  bay,  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Descending  from  the  wall  by  a  ladder,  we  examined  by  twilight,  (with 
the  aid  of  a  young  moon  hanging  her  silver  horn  above  Mount  Cx- 
cubus,)  the  remains  of  baths,  porches,  and  subterranean  arches,  still 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  The  solitude  of  the  shore  is  un- 
broken, save  only  by  the  murmurs  of  the  sea,  which  here  seems  to  feel 
all  the  indolence  of  the  climate,  and  rolls  in  its  sluggish  billows  upon 
the  wreck  of  Roman  luxury.  In  a  retreat  so  absolutely  enchanting, 
with  high  hills  rising  on  one  hand,  and  the  liollow  port  described  in 
the  Odyssey,  spreading  on  the  other — amidst  scenery  enriched  by  the 
prodigality  of  nature,  and  hallowed  by  the  muse  of  Homer  and  VirgU 
and  Horace,  as  well  as  associated  with  the  name  of  Tully — my  readers 
must  indulge  me  in  a  little  romance  of  feeling.  Prompted  by  the 
pages  of  the  ancient  poets,  fancy  recalled  the  images  of  other  ages, 
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when  old  Ulysses,*  mooring  his  fleet  in  the  bay,  went  on  shore  per- 
haps with  his  crew,  to  frolic  with  the  peasant  girls  of  Liestrygonia ; 
or  when  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Orator  of  Rome,  retiring  to  the 
classic  shades  of  Formise,  gave  his  attic  nights  to  the  pursuits  of  elo- 
quence and  philosophy.  His  vigils  were  scarcely  protracted  to  a  later 
hour  than  my  own.  The  citron  groves,  peeping  through  the  windows 
of  my  apartment,  were  the  last  to  bid  me  good  night,  and  the  first  to 
greet  me  on  the  morrow. 


*  The  fable  aays,  that  the  wanderings  hero  sent  three  of  bis  officers  on  shore,  and 
that  one  of  them  was  devoured  by  the  Lestrygones,  a  sort  of  Cyclops,  who  then 
inhabited  the  coast.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  commander  of  a  squadron 
who  was  oblig;ed  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  beino^  lashed  to  the  mast,  to  keep 
him  from  approaching  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens,  and  who  lingered  so  many  years  in 
the  voluptuous  bowers  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  was  here  engaged  in  some  love 
adventure,  which  led  the  inhabitants  of  Lsestrygonia  to  retaliate  by  sinking  a  part 
of  hit  fleet 
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LETTER  LXII. 

KOUT£  FBOM  GAETA   TO   NAPLES MINTURNJB BIVER   LIBIS — CAPUA — 

AVESSA — ARKIVAL   AT    NAPLES ASPECT    OF    THE    CITY — PKINCIPAL 

STREETS ^SKETCU    OF   THE    BAY,    ISLANDS,   SHORES,    UARUOUR,   AND 

OTHER   OUTLINES — ROYAL   OARPEN — TOMBS   OF   VIROIL  AND  SANNA- 
ZARO. 

May,  1826. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  we  resumed  our  journey 
towards  Naples,  passing  through  the  large  modern  town  of  Mola  di 
Gaeta,  the  filth  and  poverty  of  which  present  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
rural  charms  of  the  Villa  just  lell  with  regret.  The  country  onward 
preserves  its  picturesque  character,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
scenery  already  described.  A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  ruins 
of  old  Minturnffi,  scattered  over  a  green  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris.  In  a  field  on  the  led  of  the  road,  are  seen  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduct,  which  extended  from  the  brow  of  a  neighbouring 
bill  to  the  town,  and  supplied  it  with  water.  The  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, similar  in  construction  to  others  of  the  same  age,  are  yet  tole- 
rably perfect.  Minturnae  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  Caius  Marius,  who  secreted  himself  in  a 
neighbouring  fen,  till  he  was  dragged  from  his  lurking  place  by  the 
partisans  of  Sylia.  Here  was  the  scene  of  his  imprisonment  and  con- 
demnation to  death,  when  the  sternness  of  his  countenance  disarmed 
the  executioner,  and  he  was  permitted  to  escape  hence  to  the  shores 
of  Africa,  to  muse  upon  the  decline  of  his  own  fortunes  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Carthage. 

The  Liris,  the  liquid  Liris,  in  name  as  smooth  as  its  own  unruffled 
current,  has  now  assumed  the  semi-barbarous  appellation  of  the  Ga^ 
rtgliano — a  modern  Shibboleth,  which  none  but  the  Italians  can 
^^fi^ame  to  pronounce;*'  and  if  exactness  of  orthoepy  were  made  the 
criterion,  few  strangers  would  be  permitted  to  pass  the  bridge  of  boats, 
which  links  together  by  a  most  fragile  chain  the  ancient  kindoms  of 
I^atium  and  Campania.  Antiquaries  and  pedants  have  wasted  their 
learning  on  tiie  etymology  of  the  Gothic  name.  The  river  itself  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  we  have  found  in  Italy.  It  is  nearly  as  brotd 
as  the  Tiber,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  differs  entirely  in  chft- 
racter,  having  none  of  the  turbulence  and  impetuosity  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  banks  are  shaded  with  poplars  and  elms,  and  bordered  bf 
a  broad,  fertile,  flowery  plain,  which  the  road  traverses  between  Qt- 
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rigliano,  and  St.  Agatha.  An  insulated,  shattered  tower,  overhanging 
the  stream,  and  half  concealed  by  the  foliage,  forms  a  most  pictu- 
resque object  in  the  landscape.  In  crossing  this  delicious  vale,  we 
met  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cavalry,  riding  full  tilt,  and  raising  a  glo- 
rious dust.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Terracina,  to  meet  Lieopoid  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  to  escort  him  to  town,  on  his  return 
from  the*  north  of  Europe.  When  the  corps  was  first  descried  at  a 
distance,  with  nodding  plumes  and  armour  i^'littering  in  the  sun,  the 
spectacle  was  quite  martial,  leaving  the  mind  free  to  fancy  it  a  squa- 
dron of  Nufnidian  horse,  from  tlm  C  imp  uf  Hannibal  at  Capua ! 

The  environs  of  St.  Agatha  are  beautiful,  but  the  village  is  mean 
and  miserable.  A  stately  bridge  connects  it  with  Sessa,  (the  ancient 
Suessa)  a  handsome  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Here 
the  traveller  again  meets  the  Appian  Way,  which  he  had  deserted  at 
Minturnae.  Passing  a  finely  wooded  country,  tolerably  well  cultivated, 
rural  in  its  aspect,  covered  with  vineyards,  fields  of  corn,  and  pastures, 
we  crossed  the  bridge  of  Volturno,  and  entered  Capua  at  1 1  o^clock. 
The  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Tiber,  and  quite  as  turbid« 
winds  with  a  good  deal  of  majesty  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town. 
A  large  fortress  was  observed  on  the  right  bank,  garrisoned  by  a  soli* 
tary  soldier,  who  was  standing  sentinel  upon  the  parapet.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  city  is  now  as  full  of  Aus- 
trian troops  as  it  ever  was  with  the  legions  of  Hannibal.  Every  other 
person  you  meet  wears  a  military  dress,  and  the  rest,  as  a  consequence, 
are  beggars. 

While  our  horses  were  resting  at  the  hotel,  we  walked  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  one  or  two  other  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
some  Roman  antiquities,  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  the  streets  were  so 
thronged  with  mendicants,  that  a  retreat  was  effected  as  soon  as  poesi- 
blc.  Some  of  the  miserable  beings  who  beset  us  with  their  impor- 
tunities were  deformed,  and  others  diseased  ;  and  by  way  of  enforcing 
their  claims  to  charity,  they  have  a  fashion  of  thrusting  their  withered 
limbs  into  the  traveller's  face,  compelling  him  to  witness  objects  that 
sicken  and  distrust.  Such  occurrences  arc  so  frequent  as  to  form  a 
serious  rlrawback  upon  the  comfort**  of  a  person  of  any  feeling.  Ca- 
pua seems  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  paupers*  who  are  far  more 
numerous  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy; 
and  of  all  the  towns  \  have  ever  visited,  this  is  the  most  wretched.  The 
population  is  reduced  to  seven  thousand,  and  seems  to  be  wasting  away 
by  absolute  starvation.  We  went  through  the  form  of  taking  break- 
fast at  the  hotel ;  but  if  Hannibal  and  his  army  had  found  as  hard  fare 
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as  crowned  our  table,  they  would  never  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
luxuries  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Campania ! 

The  road  between  Capua  and  Naples,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  is 
uniform  and  presents  few  objects  t« .  mterest  the  traveller.  It  leads  in 
nearly  a  direct  line  over  an  extensive  plain,  possessmg  a  light  soil, 
covered  with  poplars,  and  shaded  with  vines  hanging  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  like  the  vineyards  in  the  vale  of  the  Arno.  The  intermedi- 
ate spaces  are  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  lupins, 
and  a  variety  of  vegetables.  There  are  no  houses  scattered  over  the 
landscape,  and  nothing  to  give  it  life  and  animation.  Midway  is  tho 
large  and  populous  town  of  Aversa,  which  is  another  Capua  m  the 
character  of  its  idle,  half-naked,  and  starving  inhabitants — actually 
starving  in  the  midst  of  a  country  on  which  nature  has  lavished  her 
bounties !  The  yells  of  beggars,  outrunning  the  horses,  compelled 
us  again  to  close  the  windows  of  the  coach,  and  escape  as  soon  as 
possible  from  misery,  which  could  not  be  relieved. 

Just  before  reaching  Naples,  a  long  vista  in  the  road  opens  upon 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  hills  beyond  the  bay ;  but  the  view  is  not 
commanding,  disclosing  nothing  of  the  town.  A  pretty  Doric  temple, 
one  story  high,  stands  upon  the  verge  of  the  plain.  Making  a  short 
turn  to  the  right,  we  descended  a  steep  declivity  iqto  the  great  avenue 
of  the  city  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  the  custom-house  officers  and 
sentinels  who  guarded  the  entrance  would  permit.  Our  coach  was 
stopped  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  and  a  fee  exacted  by  each  of  the 
placemen.  Weary  of  so  much  delay  and  extortion,  we  at  length  di- 
rected the  postillion  to  go  on,  and  leave  the  authorities  of  his  majesty 
to  send  for  us  if  they  chose.  Frequent  impositions  of  this  kind  are 
practised  upon  the  traveller. 

Our  entrance  into  Naples,  at  6  o^clock  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  the 
hour  of  the  greatest  activity  and  bustle,  was  calculated  to  give  us  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  the  extent,  architectural  magnificence, 
and  population  of  the  city.  The  avenue,  in  approaching  from  Rome, 
terminates  in  the  Strada  Nuova,  extending  something  like  a  mile  in  a 
right  line,  of  about  twice  the  width  of  Broadway,  and  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  handsome  buildings,  some  of  which  are  colossal  in 
their  dimensions.  Among  these  are  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  (tho 
Asylum  of  the  poor,)  about  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  four  stories 
high  besides  the  attic,  presenting  a  front  highly  embellished  with  Ionic 
pillars ;  and  farther  on,  the  Studii  Pubblici,  (the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,)  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  From  the  latter  building  the 
Toledo,  the  principal  street  in  Naples,  corresponding  with  the  Corso 
at  Rome,  opens  at  right  angles  with  the  Strada  Nuova,  and  extend? 
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another  mile  In  a  right  line  to  the  quay.  It  is  about  as  wide  as  Pearl* 
street,  paved  with  flagfs  like  Florence,  and  bordered  by  palaces^ 
churches,  and  other  buildinp,  foyr,  live,  and  even  six  stories  high, 
with  balconies  or  piazzas  in  front,  and  with  terraced  roofs.  Near  the 
foot  of  it,  on  Ihe  left,  stands  the  King*8  Palace,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  ihe  square,  that  of  the  Prince  LeopohJ  and  the  church  of  8l. 
Francis,*  not  yel  completed.  From  the  Toledo,  we  made  anolUer 
turn  through  the  street,  or  more  properly  quay  of  St.  Lucia,  winding 
round  a  bohJ  point  of  rocks  and  bringing  us  in  full  ricw  of  the  iau- 
bourg  of  the  Chiaia,  or  west  end  of  the  town. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  tracing  this  route,  because  it  leads 
through  nearly  all  tlie  magnilicence  which  Naples  can  boast,  and  will 
serve  to  fix  certain  localities,  to  which  allusion  wdl  hereafter  be  made. 
If)  the  whole  of  this  distance  of  somethirjg  more  than  two  miles,  tbc 
streets  were  literally  thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians,  cxhibit- 

I  ing  the  style,  coaiunics,  and  naanners  of  the  country.     Such  a  crowd, 

HO  busy,  noisy,  bustling  and  gay,  led  us  to  suppuse  that  the  whole 

'  population    were   abroad,  on  some  great   festival.     But  subsequent 

obacrvaiion  satisfied  ua,  ihat  the  Toledo  ak  all  times  exhibits  the  same 

I  spectacle,  which  will  not  appear  so  si  range,  when  it  is  conssidercd  that 

I  the  city  contains  a  population  of  450,0lJ0,  a  considerable  proportion 

of  whom  literally  live  and  even  sleep  in  the  streets.     The  bustle  of 

I  the  nmlti tilde  appeared  ihe  more  striking  to  us  by  way  of  contrast,  in 

coming  from  the  comparatively  unpeopled  hills  of  Rome,     A  strongly 

I  marked  diUbrencc  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  two  cities 

is  observable  at  the  first  glance.  The  Neapolitans  form  collectively 
the  meanest^  dirtiest,  and  most  degraded  popidation  in  all  Italy. 
Something  like  50,000  iazzaroni,  with  naked  bronze  legs,  coarse  kilts, 
caps,  and  shirts  with  their  bosoms  open,  conalilnle  by  no  means  Ihe  most 
abject  portion  of  this  moral  chaos,  where  wretchedness  and  gaiety, 

i  poverty  and  sph^ndonrarc  all  mingled  together*  Even  the  higher  classes 

exhibit  httle  of  that  personal  beauty,  taste  in  dress,  and  refinement  of 
manners,  which  rharactenzc  the  Romans.  Although  Naples  is  a 
commercial  place,  Ihe  shops  of  the  Toledo  make  no  show  in  compa- 
rison witli  those  of  London  or  Paris,  or  even  with  those  of  Leghorn 
and  Florence.     Such  are  a  few  of  tlie  leading  features,  which  striki 


♦  Thia  cnormoUEi  pile,  with  a  circular  |X)rtico  in  front,  and  a  dome  in  ijiiitabcr:^^*^^ 
of  St-  Peter's,  was  begun  by  the  late  Kinj^^  m  conseqiJcnce  of  a  tow  m&de  durit^mr  ^ 
his  exile  by  the  French,  llml  if  he  wan  rnstored  to  his  throne,  he  would  erect^^^n 
temple  to  the  Viro[iti  or  :;t.  Fianeis.  It  will  co!%t  enough  money  tp  f atist'y  the  clai*'  ^ 
yf  the  United  State?  on  the  Ncapt>litaD  government  I  . 
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be  trareiler  at  his  ealrance  into  tlie  tliird  city  in  Europe,  in  point  of 
nmgnitude. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  took  private  totlgings  at  the  house  of  an 
ivsh  adventurer,  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  selling  druga.     He  lives 
lUfi  the  Cbiain,  the  most  fashionable  piLrl  of  the  town,  keeps  his  car- 
riage, and  appears  daily  upon  the  Corso,  cracking  as  good  a  whip  as  the 
|%e8t  of  I  hem*     Our  windows  and  the  balconies  in  front  of  them  look 
►  down  upon  the  Royal  Garden  at  our  feet,  and  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples,  which  has  justly  been  extolled  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.     In  soilness  and  f^splendour  of  scenery,  it  clainia  a  decided 
saperiority  over  that  of  New-York,  with  which  it  has  often  been  com- 
pared ;   but  in  grandeur  and  boldness,  it  is  inferior  to  our  own*     It 
\\m  no  one  feature,  which  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  llie  junction 
of  Uie  Norili  and  East  Rivers,  swclhng  and  rolling  witli  the  ocean  tides, 
aad  covered  with  ships  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

A  general  idea  of  the  outlines  of  the  bay  of  Naples  may  be  con- 
veyed in  few  words.     It  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  sweeping  round 
wjih  a  bold  and  almost  unbroken  curve  from  Cape  Miseno,  on  the 
north-west,    to   Cape  Cam  pan  el  la,   on   the   south-east.     The   chord 
between  these  two  promontories*  is  about  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and 
'1 18  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  open  sea  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.     Some  have  supposed  from  the  shape  as  well  as  from  tlic 
^ological  formation  of  tlic  bay,  that  it  was  once  the  crater  of  an 
^^rnense  volcano.     There  are  certainly  strong  reasons  to  favour  such 
^  hypothesis.     The  whole  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  is  volcanic* 
an<l  tlje  fires  along  tljc  shores  in  several  places  are  not  yet  extinct. 
^i«5)oincd  fragments  of  the  brim  of  tlic  crater,  shattered  probably  by 
eaj-tliquakes,  and  partly  buried  by  irruptions  of  llie  sea,  may  still  be 
t>"a.ccd  in  its  whole  circumference. 

Beginning  at  cape  Miseno,  live  islands  of  Procida  and  lachia  extend 
several  miles  into  tiio  Mediterranean,  preserving  a  line  which  might 
l^ud  lo  the  belief,  that  they  formed  a  section  of  the  periphery.  Both 
^ar  evident  marks  of  liaving  been  torn  asunder  by  a  convulsion  of  the 
elements ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  subterranean  fires  are  still  burning, 
^tiough  there  has  been  no  irruption  since  the  14th  century.  Between 
Jschia  and  Capri,  anollier  large  island  situated  near  cape  Campanelta, 
*«ere  is  a  chasm  of  perhaps  ten  miles,  forming  the  principal  entrance 
^^  the  bay,  and  through  which  the  view  of  tlie  sea  is  boundless. 
^*[>ri  exhibits  the  Hirongest  evidence  of  being  a  mere  ruin,  which  has 
^*^tood  the  warring  elements,  and  now  lifts  its  shattered  rocks  above 
^^  Waves,  Its  position  is  precisely  such  as  to  form  another  link  jh 
^^  chain  of  fragments,  and  to  favour  the  foregoing  bypothesi'?.    From 
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Capri  to  tlic  shores  of  Sorreolo,  Ibere  is  another  channel  tour  or  11  v« 
miles  in  width.  This  Vme  of  islands,  in  conjunction  with  the  loog 
promontories  projecting  out  on  either  side,  in  some  measure  serves 
to  break  the  violence  of  the  sea,  anti  to  render  the  waters  of  the  bay 
comparatively  tranquil  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  Uian  these 
high,  shapeless,  fantastic  rocks  emerging  from  the  azure  waste,  and 
bearing  upon  their  tops  little  villages  and  tutb  of  trees,  visible  from 
the  transparency  of  the  air  at  tlie  distance  of  Naples. 

From  cape  Carnpanella  to  the  village  of  Castellamare,  on  the  soutlt* 
ern  side  of  the  bay,  the  hdls  of  iSorrento  rise  boldly  from  the  very 
margin,  to  the  height  of  perhaps  two  thousand  feet,  and  are  extremely 
romantic,  exhibiting  a  few  white  buildings  scatterod  along  their  wild 
declivities.  At  the  above  nan>ed  viliage,  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Apennines  retreats  towards  tlio  east,  and  thence  sweeps  to  the  nortli, 
forming  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  the  midst  of  which  Vesuvius  rears  ila 
insulated  cone  three  thousand  ivex  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Along 
the  baire  of  the  mountain,  on  the  ea^^tern  shure  of  the  bay,  extends  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  white  villages,  comprising  Castellamare,  Tor- 
re deirAnnunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  llesina,  and  Portici.  Near  Uie 
last  of  these  towns,  the  faubonrg  of  Naples  conmiences,  and  the  city 
fltretches  tlience  along  the  northern  side  of  ihe  basin^  for  a  distance  of 
&VB  or  six  miles,  including  the  w  eatern  suburbs.  The  remainder  of 
the  cape,  whence  w©  set  out  in  tracing  this  circuit,  is  lofty  and  solitary 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  buildings  sprinkled  over  the  woody  hdls. 
A  spectator  taking  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  finds  himself 
surrounded  by  three  concentric  circles^the  lirst  consiiiiting  of  a  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water;  the  second,  of  the  green  shores  studded  with  cities, 
townSv  and  villages;  and  the  thirds  of  the  distant  summits  of  the 
mountains.  So  much  for  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  great 
and  splendid  panorama,  which  has  been  fiurveyed  from  almost  every 
possible  point  of  view,  as  well  as  under  every  variety  of  aspect,  and  ne- 
ver without  delight.  I  have  seen  it  in  storm  and  sunshine  ;  in  the  dim* 
ness  of  morning  and  evening  twihghl ;  in  the  glories  of  noon-day  ;  and 
under  the  softer  light  of  ihe  full  moon. 

The  outhnes  of  Naples  itself  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage from  the  water,  in  an  excursion  we  made  along  nearly  the  <l 
whole  extent  of  the  city,  A  small  stream  diviilea  the  eastern  faubourg  ' 
from  the  royal  village  of  Portici.  It  is  said  that  a  large  river  here  ^ 
once  fell  into  the  bay,  but  was  dried  up  and  its  fountains  changed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the  year  70.  Coasting  from  ^ 
this  point  westerly,  the  voyager  soon  makes  the  light,  standing  oddly^t 
enough  upon  tho  wharf,  with  a  snug  reading  room  in  the  basement***^ 
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not  for  the  benefit  of  seaTaring  men,  but  of  the  citizens,  wbo  see  the 
lantern  poised  at  an  elevation  of  some  fifty  feet,  and  scarcely  more  pro- 
minent than  a  lamp  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Ms  Majeaty^s  Palace* 
Antiquaries  have  seized  upon  the  ruins  of  two  old  light-houses,  which 
they  were  not  at  the  trouble  of  wetting  their  feel  to  find,  high  and  dry, 
in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city — drawing  thence  a  very  learned  argu- 
ment to  prove,  that  the  bay  of  Naples  must  have  sunk  something  like 
t  hundred  feet  from  its  present  level.  It  is  a  little  curious  they  should 
iodulge  in  such  speeulauons,  with  the  King's  lantern,  standing  among 
the  fiah-stalb  of  the  dock,  to  illumine  their  steps! 

The  port  of  Naples  is  small  and  unimportant,  in  comparison  with 
man?  others,  even  in    Italy.     It  is  far  inferior  in   dimensions,  as  well 
as  in  the  quantity  of  shipping,  to  that  of  Genoa  or  Leghorn.     It  is  of 
a  square  form,  covering  only  a  few  acres,  and  defended  on  two  sides 
by  moles,  constructed  while  the  French  had  possession  of  the  city  in 
the  14th  century.     In  some  of  the  Itahan  harbours,  wc  have  looked 
in  vain  for  American  bottoms  i  not  so  here ;  for  in  rowing  through  the 
port,  one  of  ouf  friends   assured  us,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  ships  were  taken  with  their  cargoes  from  our  merchants, 
touring  the  administration  of  Muratl  The  legitimate  authorities  of  the 
present  day  have  no  scruples  in  using  the  property,  which  he  treache- 
rously confiscated,  though  tliey  make  his  usurpation  a  plea  for  refusing 
uicJemnity.     There  is  only  one  argument  which  such  men  will  respect 
— -the  ultima  ratio  re  gum. 

That  part  of  Naples,  which  extends  from  tlie  port  northerly  to  the 
St^^a  Nuova  and  westerly  to  the  Toledo,  comprising  the  most  popu- 
lous district,  is  generally  mean  and  dirty.  Its  situation  is  comparative- 
ly low,  and  its  streets  narrow  and  dark.  At  the  foot  of  the  Toledo 
cotnmences  what  may  be  denominated  the  court  end  of  the  town. 
"«5reare  the  Royal  Barracks,  covering  several  acres  on  a  level  with 
tli«  water^  under  the  windows  and  terraces  of  the  King's  Palace.  Ex- 
'^'^ve  as  they  are,  there  is  hardly  room  enough  to  accommodate  the 
^^^en  thousand  Aus^trians,  who  are  quartered  upon  the  Neapolitans, 
^  parade  once  a  day  before  the  Palazzo  Reale  ;  to  give  an  enlertain- 
'*'^t»t  of  martial  music  in  the  Royal  Gartlcn  on  Sundays  ;  and  to  see 
^^t  the  Carbonari  and  Lazzaroni  do  no  mischief!  These  northern 
***'*ies  have  converted  Naples  into  another  Capua,  living  like  princes, 
^^  finding  macaroni  twice  as  cheap  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 

,       *^ljc  fa<j'ade  of  the  Royal  Palace  from  the  water  looks  like  a  largo 

.     ^Wery.     It  exhibits  neither  taste  nor  splendour  in  its  exterior,  as  seen 

^tiis  directioQ.     The  terrace,  shaded  with  domestic  orange  trees,  iB 


^ 
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pretty.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  stands  the  CasteUo  Nuovo-~m 
shapeless  pile,  ornamented  with  Gothic  bas-relief,  and  intended  as  an 
arsenal,  something  in  the  style  of  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  yet  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  its  vacant  halls  are  without  interest  of  any 
kind.  The  stately  palace  of  the  king  at  Capo  di  Monte,  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  woody  hill  two  miles  from  town,  forms  at  a  distance  a  very 
prominent  object.  At  the  Prince  Leopold's  palace  the  reader  has 
already  had  a  glance,  and  he  may  take  another,  as  our  skifiT  glides  by 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  did  the  coach.  It  is  a  lofty  edifice,  and  ap- 
pears to  much  better  advantage,  than  does  that  of  his  Majesty. 

West  of  the  Toledo,  the  city  assumes  a  more  romantic  character. 
The  tufo  hills  here  become  broken  and  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than 
a  thousand  feet,  ranging  along  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  high  promontory  at  Baiae.  Back  of  the  town,  they  are 
moderately  clothed  with  trees,  and  sprinkled  with  villas.  The  large 
old  castle  of  St.  Elmo  hangs  upon  the  brow,  and  completely  overlooks 
the  city  and  bay.  It  is  much  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  Naples. 
Its  commanding  situation  and  the  recommendations  of  guide-books, 
induced  us  to  climb  to  the  old  convent  of  San  Martino  standing  under 
its  battlements — an  undertaking  of  no  small  labour,  on  a  warm  day. 
The  view  of  the  hills  and  sea  is  very  fine  ;  but  of  the  town  you  see 
little,  save  a  waste  of  terraces  and  flat  roofs.  Even  at  this  aerial 
height,  the  eye  cannot  fathom  the  fissures  of  the  deep  streets.  The 
convent  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  hospital  of  invalid  soldiers.  A 
small  church  is  attached  to  it ;  but  neither  in  its  costly  embellishments, 
nor  in  the  neighbouring  villas,  to  which  we  extended  our  excursion, 
was  any  thing  observed  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  gardens 
are  delightful  in  situation ;  but  their  walls  of  evergreen  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  shears  and  pruning-hook.  Terra  cotta  statues,  Venuses 
with  splintered  arms,  and  Emperors  with  broken  noses,  are  as  plenty 
as  blackberries. 

Under  the  walls  of  St.  Elmo,  a  spur  of  the  hills  called  the  Vomero 
shoots  out  at  right  angles  to  the  range,  terminating  at  the  margin  of 
the  bay  in  a  high  perpendicular  bluff,  and  dividing  the  town  into  two 
sections.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  buildings,  overhanging  the  streets 
and  quays  of  St.  Lucia  and  Chiatamone.  A  zig-zag  terrace  leads  to 
its  brow,  forming  a  connexion  between  the  upper  and  lower  world. 
Directly  under  its  clifis,  stands  the  CasteUo  del  Uovo,  the  Castle  of  the 
Egg — a  most  fi^gile  name  for  a  fortress  !  It  b  a  monstrous  pile,  seat- 
ed upon  a  little  island,  once  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  which  was  separated 
from  the  main-land  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  now   reunited   bv  a 
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draw-bridge.    This  and  St.  Elmo  constitute  the  only  defences  of  the 
town. 

From  this  point,  and  indeed  from  the  foot  of  the  Toledo,  a  fine  quay, 
guarded  by  a  balustrade,  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  shore  of 
the  bay.  Between  the  sea-wall  and  the  splendid  avenue  of  the  Ghiaia, 
lies  the  Villa  Reale  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  overhanging  the  water,  and  se- 
parated from  the  road  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  It  is  intersected 
by  gravel  walks  in  all  possible  directions  ;  planted  with  acacia,  ilex, 
and  other  shrubbery,  in  the  style  of  English  park  scenery  ;  ornamented 
with  two  Grecian  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Virgil  and  the  other  to 
Tasso  ;  refreshed  with  fountains,  meagre  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Rome ;  and  filled  with  statues,  chiefly  consisting  of  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  in  Italy.  The  fiimous  Farnese  Bull  was  here  once 
turned  out  to  pasture,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  dark,  dirty  stall  in  the 
Museum.  Most  of  the  other  choice  articles  have  also  fled  for  covert, 
from  the  mildew  of  the  sea  air.  We  saw  half  a  dozen  lazzaroni  at 
work  with  handspikes,  in  loading  upon  a  dray  some  colossal  god,  des- 
tined to  fill  a  niche  in  the  gallery. 

The  Royal  Villa  or  more  properly  Garden,  (for  there  is  no  lodge  in 
it  save  a  mean  coffee-house,  where  the  Neapolitans  eat  ice-creams  and 
drink  beer,)  is  the  fashionable  promenade  for  the  higher  classes,  espe- 
cially on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  they  are  attracted  thither  by  the  mu- 
sic of  a  large  and  excellent  military  band.  On  these  occasions,  the 
whole  area,  is  filled  with  crowds  of  both  sexes,  in  dresses  more  splendid 
than  rich,  more  gaudy  than  neat.  All  the  beauty  which  the  city  can 
boast  flaunts  along  the  alleys,  and  Austrian  plumes  and  swords  glitter 
among  the  shades.  But  the  pedestrians  do  not  compose  the  whole  of 
the  group.  The  Chiaia  opposite  the  Garden,  open  to  it  on  one  side 
and  bordered  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  lofly  houses,  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Corso,  where  all  the  carriages  and  equipages  in  town  pa- 
rade every  evening.  Many  of  the  fashionables,  who  probably  dine  on 
macaroni  for  six  sous  a  head,*  appear  upon  the  course  in  style,  with 
footmen  in  livery  and  chasseurs  for  their  protectors  !  They  often  sit 
in  their  coaches  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  to  be  gazed  at  through  the  iron 
grates  of  the  ViUa  Reale,  waiting  for  some  whiskered  hero  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  come  up  and  make  his  bow.  Even  Pat  was 
not  proof  to  the  contagion  of  example,  and  preferred  loungmg  in  his 


*>  I  am  inrormed  on  g^ood  aathority,  that  a  majority  of  the  Neapolitans  live  tbit- 
aboat  10  cents  per  head  a  day  for  food.  House  rent  is  high,  owing^  to  a  beary 
property  tax. 
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barouche,  before  his  own  door,  to  looking  out  upon  the  multitude  from 
his  balconies. 

Our  voyage  terminated  at  the  Royal  Garden,  (for  which  by  the  bye 
the  Neapolitans  are  indebted  to  the  French  ;)  but  instead  of  lingering 
longer  amidst  its  bustle  and  gaiety,  let  us  walk  on  half  a  mile  beyond, 
climb  the  hill  of  Pausilypo,  and  muse  at  the  Tomb  of  Virgil.  I  have 
often  strolled  to  this  rural  retreat  and  read  many  a  favourite  passage 
of  the  poet  at  his  grave.  My  first  visit  was  at  sunset,  in  company 
with  the  American  Charge  des  Affaires  at  Naples,  the  United  States 
Consul,  and  others  of  our  countrymen.  We  were  all  delighted,  though 
to  most  of  the  party  the  scene  was  not  new.  The  mausoleum  is  situ- 
ated in  a  garden,  shaded  with  vines  and  ^  trees,  on  the  southern 
brow  of  the  hill,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  whole 
bay,  and  its  picturesque  borders.  Under  a  cliff*  overgrown  with  ilex, 
in  the  most  secluded  part  of  the  enclosure,  a  rude  monument  of  sCooe» 
in  a  ruinous  condition^  is  consecrated  by  the  name,  though  it  no 
longer  retains  the  dust,  of  the  poet.  The  interior  has  a  low  arched 
ceiling,  like  a  vault)  with  eight  niches  for  cinerary  urns  in  the  sides, 
and  three  windows  darkened  by  festoons  of  vines  and  ivy,  with  which 
the  outside  is  richly  mantled,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  green 
mound. 

A  tablet  on  the  cliff  opposite  the  entrance  bears  the  foUowing  in* 
Bcription : 

**  Qui  einerefl  ?  tamuli  bae  vestigia  ?-— oooditor  olim 
nie  hoc  qui  ceomit  paacum,  mn,  duces.** 

^  Whose  ashes — the  vestiges  of  whose  tomb  are  these  ?  Here  rests 
the  dust  of  the  poet,  who  sung  flocks,  tillage,  and  heroes."  Both  the 
Latin  and  punctuation  are  so  bad,  that  for  some  time  we  were  puzzled 
to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  On  turning  to  *'*'  the 
Classical  Tour"  of  Eustace  for  assistance,  what  was  our  astonishment 
to  find  a  most  egregious  blunder  even  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  Instead 
of  giving  the  above  lines,  he  places  the  following  on  the  selfiame 
tablet : 

^*  MaDtua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  rmpuere :  tenet  nunc 
Parthenopc,  cecini  pescua,  nira,  duces.'*^ 

He  introduces  this  old  distich  with  the  remark^  thut  ^^the  epitaph 
which,  though  not  genuine,  b  yet  oncifiil,"  and  that  ^^  every  body  is  ae- 
qutthUed  with  i</"  Whereas  it  is  not  ^^  ancient,"  (for  it  bears  date  of 
the  t6th  century  :)  and  there  was  one  traveller  at  least  who  knew  no- 
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thing  about  it.  A  detection  of  this  gross  error  among  others  led  us* 
to  believe,  that  the  charges  of  Hobhouse  against  the  authenticity  of 
Eustace  are  not  without  foundation. 

In  one  of  my  rambles  to  the  Tomb  of  Virgil,  I  visited  the  monu* 
nent  of  Sannazaro,  the  great  Neafiolitan  poet,  and  Secretary  of  Frede- 
rick II.  of  Arragon.  It  is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto^ 
elevated  upon  the  acclivity  of  Pausilypo,  and  overlooking  the  b4y«  A. 
superb  pile  of  white  marble  rises  behind  the  High  Altar.  The  ftoit ' 
is  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  which  is  in  bad  taste.  In ' 
allusion  to  some  of  the  poet's  pastoral  writings,  the  skulls  of  two  sheepi 
are  placed  among  the  ornaments  in  front !  But  this  h  not  the  mib(; 
ridiculous  of  the  embellishments.  Upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statues  o^ 
Apollo  and  Minerva,  some  pious  monk  has  placed  labels  bearing  in 
large  letters  the  names  of  David  and  Judith^  thus  forcibly  converting 
tbe  heathen  divinities  into  Hebrew  saints,  without  even  a  change  of  cos- 
tume !  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  pretends  to  compare  Sannazaro 
with  Virgil ;  but  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  while  comparatively  few 
are  acquainted  with  the  former,  the  latter  is  read  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world.  Even  tbe  Neapolitan  children  lisp  his  name,  and  seem 
proud  of  showing  his  mausoleum.  In  the  same  church,  on  the  right 
of  the  front  door,  is  a  picture  of  the  archangel  Michael  trampling 
Satan  under  foot.  The  devil  is  represented  with  the  face  of  a  pretty 
Italian  woman,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  certain  bbhop, 
whose  name  has  escaped  me ;  and  he,  gallant  man,  to  show  the  hein- 
ousness  of  her  passion,  directed  the  artist  to  clap  her  head  upon  the 
.shoulders  of  the  fallen  Spirit ! 

Thus  have  we  arrived  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  which 
some  writers  have  pretended  to  say  is  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  But  it 
would  be  ju^t  as  rational  to  talk  of  tbe  circumference  of  a  lobster, 
with  his  legs  inclusive  ;  for  it  is  spread  over  the  hills,  without  walls,  in 
an  irregular  form,  and  with  long  faubourgs  branching  out  in  all  di- 
rections. In  the  rapid  survey  of  its  prominent  features,  it  will  have 
been  seen,  that  few  antiquities  have  been  mentioned.  Tbe  truth  is, 
that  Naples  itself  contains  none,  except  what  are  found  in  the  Mu- 
seum. Though  its  foundation  reaches  back  into  the  fabulous  ages, 
the  footsteps  of  the  Siren  Parthenope,  amidst  so  many  physical  and 
moral  convulsions,  have  been  washed  from  the  strand  and  obliterfited 
from  the  hills.  Even  the  site  of  the  old  city,  before  its  destruction  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Gumsans,  is  not  certainly  known.  Its  first  set- 
tlers were  of  Grecian  origin,  as  its  name  imports  ;  and  some  traoee 
of  their  manners  and  customs  are  said  to  be  still  found  among  the  pea- 
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santry.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  much  magnitude  or 
importance  till  the  age  of  Augustus ;  and  in  the  revolutions  of  mo- 
dern Italy,  its  history  is  not  very  interesting,  having  done  little  else 
than  change  masters,  without  the  display  of  any  of  those  heroic  virtues, 
which  characterized  the  Republics  of  the  north.  Napoleon  used  to 
say,  that  the  Neapolitans  were  the  only  people,  out  of  whom  he  could 
not  make  soldiers. 
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LETTER  LXIII. 


^-^-*1JM  COXTINI'ED — CllUBrUES^ — CATTIEBRAL — MIRACLE  OF  ST*  lASVA' 
JUTS — RELIGIOUS  FESTIVALS — ST,  SIKUEBQ — MUSEUM — KINOES  PA- 
iACE. 

3%,  1826. 

W'rru  the  exception  of  its  charming  scenery,  its  climate,  and  its  in- 
teresting environs,  Naples  presents  much  fewer  altraclions  to  the  tra- 
veller, than  either  Florence  or  Rome.     The  style  of  architcctiire  is 
g^enerally  in  bad  taste,  from  the  King's  Palaces  downward  ;  and  the 
eHtirches  will  bear  no  comparison,  either  externally  or  internally,  with 
tiiose  upon  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.     We  visited  the  most  celebrated 
c^r  the  three  itnndrcd^  which  tlie  city  contains  !     The  Cathedral,  not- 
withstanding  its  porphyry  portals,  its  hundred  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite,  its  Mosaic  pavement,  the  embellishments  of  its  high  altar, 
and  its  candelabra  of  jasper,  is  a  heavy,  uninteresting  building,  pre- 
senting few  objects  to  detain  the  visitant*     It  was  our  misfortune  to 
miss  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  the  Patron  of  the 
citj.    One  of  the  three  annual  miracles  occurred  a  few  days  before 
our  arrival.     A  surgeon  in  the  United  SStates  Navy,  alluded  to  in  some 
of  my  former  letters,  witnessed  the  ceremony,  and  described  it  to  us. 
It    was  a  rare  show,  and  the  priests  succeeded  in  the  experiment  to  a 
<^niirm,  with    peals  of  applause  from  the   audience !     In  the  opinion 
*^*    OUT  phQosophical  friend,  the  whole  miracle  is  wrought  by  the  natu- 
ral Warmth  of  the  hand,  operating  upon  the  bottle,  as  upon  a  pulse- 
S*a«8,     A  French  juggler  at  the  Caf«  des  Aveugles,  would  show  off  a 
"^ndred  such   tricks  in  a  night.     It  is  a  moot  point,  whether  the 
P'^tests  bebeve  in  ihis  miracle  or  not.     The  faith  of  the  multitude  is 
'^•Jaubted,  and  their  hopes  of  the  year  rise  and  fall  with  the  llier- 
^Oitieter,  charged  with  the  blood  of  the  Saint !     If  it  melts  speedily, 
^^^  prosperity  awaits  them  ;  but  if  the  fusion  is  obstinate,  they  rend 
r^^  air  with  cries,  believing  that  earthquakes,  war,  famine,  and  pesli- 
^^e,  are  in  store. 
W'itli  all  their  vices  and  mora!  degradation,  there  is  not  probably  so 
,   Porstitious  a  nation  in  christendofn  as  the  Neapolitans,     Half  of  their 
,  **fc^  IS  occupied  in  marching  about  the  streets,  from  church  to  church 
ragged  and  masked  processions,  bawling  the  ora  pro  nobis.     We 
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were  at  several  of  their  great  religious  festivals.*  On  these  occasions, 
temporary  altars  were  erected  at  short  intervals  along  the  Toledo  and 
other  principal  streets,  at  which  tlie  priests  officiated  in  turn,  the  as- 
semhled  city  kneeling  upon  the  pavement.  The  windows  and  balco- 
nies of  every  house  were  hung  with  awnings  and  crimson  banners  ; 
and  galleries  of  ladies  above,  in  full  dresses  and  with  angel  faces,  scat- 
tered showers  of  roses,  for  monks  to  trample  upon,  in  their  migrations 
from  one  altar  to  another.  Females  are  not  exempts  in  these  musters. 
They  do  not  indeed  bear  arms  like  the  other  sex,  each  of  whom  carries 
a  lighted  candle,  chanting  all  the  while.  A  line  of  servants  on  each 
side  hold  the  hats  of  the  priests,  flanked  by  another  line  of  boys  catch- 
ing the  grease  of  the  candles.  The  royal  family  join  in  the  mumme- 
ry. A  band  of  Austrian  soldiers  always  precedes  and  closes  these  re- 
ligious processions  to  keep  them  in  order  !  Some  one  of  the  pious 
throng  picked  my  pockets,  while  I  was  gazing  to  see  the  queen  pass — 
the  only  accident  of  the  kind  which  has  befallen  me  in  all  sorts  of  crowds, 
and  which  amounted  merely  to  the  loss  of  a  handkerchief. 

In  the  Chiara,  one  of  thp  largest  and  handsomest  churches  at  Naples, 
tlie  cicerone  shows  a  spiral,  fluted  pillar,  which  he  declares  belonged 
to  the  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  evidently  Gothic  in  its 
origin.  There  are  more  ruins  of  this  description  in  Italy,  than  would 
make  a  mountain  twice  the  size  of  Moriah.  The  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
near  the  Chiara,  has  been  rent  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  in  one  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  A  wide  fissure  is  still  visible  in  the  frescoed 
ceiling.  In  our  rounds  among  the  priesthood,  a  stripling  was  found  in 
a  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  who  could  not  read  his  own  language. 
He  was  however  a  placeman,  and  did  not  officiate  at  the  altar. 

The  church  of  St.  Sincere  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting  at  Na- 
ples, on  account  of  three  curious  specimens  of  the  arts  it  contains,  ori- 
ginal both  in  design  and  execution.  One  of  these  is  an  image  of  the 
Saviour  afler  his  crucifixion,  in  white  marble,  with  a  veil  thrown  over 
the  corpse,  cut  from  the  solid  material.  It  appeared  to  me  not  only 
a  novelty,  but  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture,  in  form,  feature,  and  attitude. 
But  above  aU,  the  veil  strikes  the  spectator  with  admiration.  It  is  so 
true  to  nature,  that  its  folds  actually  appear  moistened  with  the  sweat 
of  death,  and  so  transparent  as  not  in  the  least  to  conceal  the  expres- 


*  On  the  fenst  of  Corjnu  Domini^  one  of  the  public  squares  was  embowered  with 
evergprecns,  and  a  two  story  Ionic  temple  erected  pro  tempore  in  the  oeotre^the 
wkole  illuminated  at  ni^ht. 
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sion  of  the  face.  The  other  two  statues  are  of  similar  workmanship. 
One  of  them  represents  Modesty,  entirely  covered  with  a  marble  veil, 
apparently  as  fine  as  lace,  and  wrought  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 
The  statue  itself  is  bad,  being  too  gross  for  a  less  delicate  goddess 
than  Modesty — a  general  fault  in  female  figures  among  Italian  artists, 
even  to  their  Venuses,  arising  perhaps  from  the  fulness  of  the  originals. 
Some  of  our  guide-books  call  Uie  remaining  statue  ^^  the  victim  of  Vice 
extricating  himself  from  a  net,  by  aid  of  the  Genius  of  good  sense." 
If  this  long  label  be  correct,  the  Virtue  is  very  oddly  personified ;  for 
be  appears  in  the  questionable  shape  of  the  urchin  Cupid,  casting  a 
sly  look  at  the  victim  entangled  in  his  meshes,  raising  a  portion  of  the 
net  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the  globe,  to  express 
the  ubiquity  of  his  empire.  The  shoemaker  who  keeps  the  keys  of 
the  church,  and  who  is  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  one  that  criticised 
the  work  of  Apelles,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  winged 
boy  is  an  angel — probably  so  christened  like  David  and  Judith,  to 
qualify  him  for  his  present  situation.  In  drapery  and  execution,  this 
group  is  not  inferior  to  the  others.  There  are  many  sepulchral  monu- 
ments in  this  church,  and  much  good  sculpture. 

The  Studii  Pubblici,  or  Royal  Academy  of  the  Arts,  is  such  an  im- 
mense building,  and  contains  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  that  I 
almost  recoil  from  the  task  of  retracing  its  halls.  A  few  only  of  the 
most  interesting  articles  will  be  selected  for  notice.  The  Museum 
occupies  two  stories,  ranged  in  long  galleries  round  a  spacious  court, 
which  is  filled  with  antiquities,  embracing  numerous  specimens  of  the  . 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  utensils,  illustrative  of  domestic  life  among  the 
ancients.  The  apartments  in  the  basement  are  appropriated  chiefly 
to  statuary,  either  in  marble,  bronze,  or  terra  cotta,  (baked  earth.) 
Most  of  the  articles  in  this  endless  collection  were  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii. 

In  the  hall  to  the  left,  on  entering  the  front  door,  and  after  passing 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  still  claiming  the  right  to  preside  over  their  quon- 
dam votaries,  the  visitant  finds  the  whole  family  of  the  Balbi,  two  of 
them  equestrian  statues,  in  Greek  marble — all  disinterred  firom  Her* 
culaneum.  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  antiquity  of  these 
specimens  of  the  arts.  Here  they  are,  just  as  they  were  taken  from 
a  bed  of  lava,  in  which  they  lay  embalmed  for  some  two  thousand 
years.  The  mind  reposes  on  them  with  confidence,  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  It  is  not  a  little  humili- 
ating to  the  pride  of  man,  prone  to  fancy  the  present  age  always  the 
wisest,  and  to  regard  those  that  are  past  as  comparatively  barbarous^ 
to  contemplate  these  undoubted  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  which  the 
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skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  present  day  could  scarcely  hope  to 
equal.  So  has  it  been  with  painting,  with  architecture,  with  poetry, 
history,  and  eloquence.  In  the  exhibition  of  genius,  taste,  and  re- 
finement, it  may  be  asked  with  emphasis,  what  has  the  world  gained 
since  the  Augustan  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? — In  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  departments,  particularly  in  architecture,  a  declen- 
sion is  obvious ;  and  every  deviation  from  the  Grecian  orders  has 
been  a  departure  from  taste.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  Canova  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  could  not  have  fashioned  a  finer  horse,  than  that  on 
which  the  younger  Balbus  is  seated. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  the  colossal  Hercules,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome.  The  demigod  is  represented  at  the  moment  pre- 
vious to  his  apotheosis,  afler  having  finished  his  labours.  He  is  in  the 
attitude  of  leaning  on  his  club,  and  expresses  great  composure  both 
in  his  face  and  position.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  label  of  the  old 
Greek — ^^  Glycon,  the  Athenian,  made  it.*'  By  the  bye3  I  observe  in 
these  inscriptions,  that  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  first  aorist  of  the 
Greek  verb  are  used  indiscriminately  ;  and  as  the  action  in  all  these 
instances  must  have  been  precisely  the  same,  the  usages  of  common 
life  are  good  authority  for  proving,  that  there  is  not  a  shade  of  difier- 
ence  in  those  two  tenses. 

Near  to  Hercules  stands  the  colossal  Flora,  dug  from  the  same  ruins. 
Her  proportions  have  been  much  admired  ;  but  she  has  no  charms  for 
me.  Gigantic  females  are  always  monsters,  and  look  even  worse  than 
the  other  sex,  when  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  Faun 
and  infant  Bacchus  are  beautiful.  Extravagant  eulogies  have  been 
lavished  on  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  seated,  and  taken  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  the  intelligence  of  her  proscription  by  her  unna- 
tural son.  It  is  a  good  statue  ;  but  the  exquisite  poetry  and  pathos, 
which  others  have  found  in  the  face,  could  not  be  discovered.  As 
for  the  torsos  ascribed  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  I  leave  them  to  artists 
and  amateurs,  preferring  myself  to  look  at  whole  subjects  rather  than 
at  broken  limbs.  The  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  marbles  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  highly  interesting.  Here  is  a  magni- 
ficent porphyry  basin,  or  reservoir,  taken  from  the  temple  of  iEacula- 
pius.  Corn-mills  land  oil-mills,  curiously  constructed  of  lava,  elucidate 
the  ancient  state  of  the  useful  arts.  In  the  article  of  grinding^  the 
moderns  have  decidedly  the  advantage  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans ! 
Natl  consumere  panes. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Muses,  the  whole  sisterhood  are  assembled,  wearing 
their  appropriate  emblems.  They  have  the  room  entirely  to  them- 
selves, and  appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  private  concert.    They  were 
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uninjured  by  the  burning  torrents  of  lava,  which  once  rolled  above 
them.  The  group  is  highly  interesting,  both  as  specimens  of  the  arts, 
and  as  furnishing  a  hundred  illustrations  of  the  classics.  Another 
apartment  is  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  Venuses.  Here  may 
be  seen  all  sorts  of  images  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  though 
in  some  of  her  forms  and  attitudes,  she  appears  neither  beautiful  nor 
lovely.  One  of  them  is  set  up  as  the  rival  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis ; 
but  she  has  a  scornful  curl  of  the  lip,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  the  cham- 
bermaid of  the  latter.  The  ^^  Venere  Caihpyge''  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  group.  She  is  enamoured  of  her  own  charms,  which  are  thfte- 
acrihabiU.^  The  "  Venus  Genetrix"  appeared  to  me  the  finest  of  the 
lot.  Her  expression  is  good,  and  her  hands  admirable  ;  but  peacock- 
like, her  feet  are  shocking,  looking  as  if  she  laboured  under  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 

The  Halls  of  Atlas  and  Antinous  are  filled  with  authentic  busts  of  the 
philosophers,  poets,  orators,  and  other  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Most  of  them  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  are  inva- 
luable, both  as  works  of  art,  and  as  furnishing  more  probable  likenesses 
of  the  distinguished  originals,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  An  examination  of  this  collection  has  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  antiques.  The  disinterment  of  these  trea- 
sures carries  us  back  with  absolute  certainty  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  ;  and  this  is  of  no  small  moment,  considering  what 
Gothic  ages  are  to  be  waded  through,  in  reaching  that  period.  As 
the  Greek  artists  were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  in  the  delineation 
of  natural  objects,  they  probably  exhibited  the  same  skill  and  fidelity 
in  copying  the  human  face  ;  and  while  surveying  the  busts  of  Homer, 
Anacreon,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Periander,  De- 
mosthenes, and  a  hundred  others,  I  really  began  to  think,  for  the  first 
time,  that  we  have  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  their  countenances. 
There  are  here  several  heads  of  Cicero,  which  date  back  almost  to  his 
own  period.  The  bust  of  Aristides  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moi^t  admirable 
productions  of  Grecian  skill.  But  a  gallery  is  the  dullest  of  all  places 
to  a  reader  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  statues  is  as  uninteresting  as  a  cata- 
logue of  books.     Let  us  therefore  vary  the  topic. 

A  large  apartment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  appropriated 
to  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  are  extremely  valuable  as  being  authen- 


*  Indelicate  as  this  statue  is,  we  »aw  a  genUeman  and  two  ladies,  genteel  in  their 
appearance,  walk  up  and  examine  it  without  the  least  reserve,  conversins:  freely 
of  its  merits.  The  modesty,  or  squeamishness  if  yoa  please,  of  American  ladies 
if  worth  more  than  all  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 
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tic,  and  illuslrativc  of  the  reiigian  of  that  naiion.  Here  are  deposit^ 
aJj  llje  tyodfl  and  idols  of  the  Cast,  together  with  the  whole  complex 
apparatus  of  polytheism.  The  collection  is  much  more  extensive 
than  the  corresparHling  department  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome. 
Small  vases,  bchrjriiatories,  and  incensc*bottles  are  without  number. 
The  ongmal  of  Canova's  Boxers  stand  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  They 
appear  to  be  out  of  [dare  amons^  the  pigmy  divinities  of  the  Nile,  In 
fact,  the  articles  of  the  8tudi»  j^enerally  appear  to  be  dl  assorted,,  and 
arrafij^ed  or  rather  thrown  loifcihor,  without  much  system. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  court  is  the  gallery  of  ancient  bronzes — 
by  far  the  most  interesting  room  in  the  basement  story,  and  much  the 
best  colleetifin  of  the  kmr(,  that  has  ever  fallen  wilhm  my  sphere  of 
observation.  I  have  paid  it  frequent  visits,  and  never  without  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure.  It  tlirniishes  demonstrable  evidence,  that  in  this 
department  of  the  fine  arts  anttqinty  much  surpassed  the  present  age. 
The  most  interesting  article  perhaps  is  the  bust  of  Seneca,  which  is 
indeed  a  masterpiece.  No  artist  could  fancy  such  a  face,  and  its  deep, 
philosoplncaL  care-worn  lines  must  have  been  drawn  from  tlie  bfe. 
The  statues  of  a  Faun  ami  a  Youth  nrc  extremely  fme.  They  stand 
on  pedestals  richly  inlaid  with  silver* — a  species  of  ornament  which 
now  appears  to  he  in  a  greni  measure  lost.  Here  is  the  colossal  head 
of  what  is  denominated  VirsjiPs  horse — a  magnificent  statue,  which 
once  stood  before  the  CathedraL  The  multitude  believed  that  it  was 
cast  by  the  poet,  or  magician,  as  they  considered  him,  and  that  it 
possessed  the  virtue  of  curing  all  sick  horses  led  round  it.  Thts  super- 
stition seems  to  have  oricrinated  in  fact,  Virfi!  in  the  early  part  of 
Lis  life  was  tlie  greatest  farrier  of  all  antiquity,  and  to  his  professional 
skill  as  a  horse-doctor,  he  owed  his  introduction  to  Aug-ustus.  As 
the  neigh  in  jEf  of  steeds,  so  near  the  Cathedral,  di&turbed  the  repose  of 
the  asses  tlial  occupied  its  stalls,  Cardmal  Caralla  resorted  to  the  ex» 
pcdient  of  melting  down  the  bronze  horse,  witli  the  exception  of  his 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  the  nuisance  i 

Among  the  other  articles  of  primary  interest  are  the  busts  of  Scipio 
Africanus  and  the  dictator  Sylla.  The  face  of  the  former  bears  a 
striking  resemhlance  to  that  of  General  VVashipglon,  piirticularly  his 
mouth  and  chin.  A  head  of  Sappho  has  not  a  single  feature  of  the 
one  in  the  Museum  at  Rome.  Charity  to  the  poetess,  as  well  as 
reason,  will  incline  the  visitant  to  believe  this  the  most  authentic  as  it 
is  much  the  finest.  One  of  the  busts  has  silver  eyes,  which  look 
shockingly  contrasted  with  the  black  material.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  is  a  statue  of  Mercury  seated.  His  light,  exfjuisite  form  rivals, 
the  image  of  the  same  god  by  John  di  Bologna  at  Florence.     Neai" 
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Him  are  two  Discoboli,  admirable  in  tlieir  proportions  and  workman- 
slijp.  A  brace  of  deer  and  a  horse — the  lailer  sujjposed  to  have 
si^dortied  the  theatre  at  llerculaiieuni — furnish  evidence  with  what 
perfect  accuracy  the  ancients  delineated  annnala.  Copies  and  prints 
of  the  most  celebrated  articles  in  ibis  collection  have  been  repeatedly 
^.akeii.     I'be  latter  are  kept  for  sale  by  the  Cuslode. 

Id  an  adjoining  room,  dark,  iti  an  unfinished  state,  and  blocked  up 

'^vvitb  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  is  tlie  celebrated  Farne^  Bull,  found  in  the 

!^Baths   of  Caracaila.     It   was  brou|;ht  from  Khudeij  to  Rome,  and  id 

supposed  to  be  the  work  of  two  Grecian  artisls,  executed  something 

MSke  tviro  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.     The  whole  group  is  cut 

Mlrom  one  block  of  while  maible,  aiid  consists  of  six  fii^yres  in  all,  re- 

j^resenting  the  fable  of  Atnphion  and   Zelhus  tying  Dirco  by  the  hair 

-^o  the  hornB  of  the  bull.     Ail   the  figures,  save  the  two  former,  who 

^re  holding  the  animal  and  exhibit  great  tension  of  muscle^  are  seated 

iii  front,     I'he  pile,  now  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments*  is  mount- 

^sd  on  a  high  wooden  frame,  and  the  di  fie  rent  parts  kept  m  place  by  as 

xnany  splinters  and  ropes,  a^  are  used  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship.     In 

ibis  situation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  view  of  the  work,  and 

"t^o  form  an  opinion  of  its  inerils.     The  fiery  spirit  of  the  bull  struck  us 

as  the  only  peculiarly  fine  point  in  the  group. 

Let  us  DOW  ascend  a  stately,  handsome  atair*way,  and  retrace  our 
staps  through   the  labyrintli  of  the  second  story,  with  all   convenient 
<ieapaich.     One  suite  of  rooms  are  appropriated  to  anliipiities  disin- 
terred from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  consisting  chiefly  of  household 
furniture,  domestic  yle nails,  and  personal  ornaments,  presenting  a  vivid 
picture  of  ancient  manners.     Su^^pose   the  liousca  of  an   American 
^^^y^  to  be  buried   in  a   moment  witli  all  their  contents ;  to  lie  undis- 
turbed for  seventeen  hundred  years;  and  then  to  be  opened  with  all 
^^  ajticles  of  furniture  com[»aratively  uninjured — ancj  some  idea  may 
"®  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  museum.     *So  perfectly  is  the  imago 
P^'^eerved,  that  the  very  bread  is  still  f?een  with  the  baker's  stamp  upon 
^^'      The  ten  thousand  little  koick-knacks  of  kitchens,  parlours,  bed- 
,    **ibers,  dinner  tables,  and   toilets,  are  here  displayed,  in  almost  as 
w^  and  fresh  a  slate,  as   if  ihey  iiad   been  used  yesterday.     Time 
to  have  paused  as  it  regards  the  contents  of  this  cabinet,  and  the 
of  nearly  two  thousand  yc^ars  to  be  annihilated.     Combs,  rings, 
^"s,  and  female  trinkets  without  number  attract  the  attention  of  the 
*^^nL     But  it  is  impossible  to  specify^,  without  entering  into  the 
.     ^'fi  circle   of  domestic  economy,  and  making  out  inventories  of 
filing  houses.     The  targe  articles  arc  arranged  in  groups  along  the 
^^le  of  the  rooms,  and  the  small  ones  are  carefuUy  preserved  in  glass 
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cases  lining  the  walls.  Several  keepers  are  always  in  waiting,  and 
manifest  a  good  deal  of  patience  as  well  as  courtesy  in  satisfying  the 
curiosity  of  strangers.  Had  it  been  possible,  the  contents  of  the  mu- 
seum should  have  been  lefl  in  the  localities,  just  as  they  were  found,  oo 
opening  the  graves  of  the  two  cities. 

Without  following  the  cicerones  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  round 
the  apartments,  I  will  merely  remark,  that  the  pride  of  knowledge  as 
it  regards  the  useful  arts,  is  here  as  effectually  humbled,  as  the  vanity 
of  genius  and  taste  is  in  the  gallery  below.  In  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  domestic  life — in  lamps,  stoves,  and  cuhnary  utensils,  the 
citizens  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  far  in  advance  of  the  mo- 
dern Italians,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  any  nation.  All  the  metals  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  furniture,  and  the  workmanship  is  decidedly 
more  finished  than  that  of  corresponding  articles  at  the  present  day. 
The  glass  is  as  perfect  as  our  own,  and  used  for  bottles  and  cups  in  the 
same  manner.  With  respect  to  the  luxuries  of  hfe,  the  refinements  of 
the  present  age  will  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  past.  One  of 
the  cabinets  is  filled  with  cameos,  intaglios,  seals,  jewels,  gems,  and 
personal  ornaments  of  all  descriptions,  which  surprise  the  spectator  by 
the  richness  of  the  material,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ship. Among  these  is  the  magnificent  clouded  agate,  exhibiting  the 
head  of  Medusa,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Adrian. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  world  has  improved  since 
the  commencement  of  the  christian  era.  Some  of  the  decorations,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  found  in  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  two  buried 
cities,  manifest  a  degree  of  licentiousness  of  morals  and  groasneas  of 
vice,  to  which  modern  society,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
can  probably  furnish  no  parallel.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
depravations  of  mind  and  taste  were  not  confined  to  particular  classes 
of  the  community,  or  concealed  from  public  view.  The  picture  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  age,  which  is  drawn  in  a  passage  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  rooms*  in  the  Studii.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  when  like  Hercula- 
neum and  Pompeii,  they  were  deluged  with  fire  and  overwhelmed  in 
ruin,  could  not  have  sunk  to  greater  depths  of  depravity,  or  have  present- 
ed vice  under  more  brutal  and  disgusting  forms. 

From  the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  we  were  conducted  into  another 
long  suite  of  apartments,  containing  a  public  library  of  300,000  vo- 


'*'  This  apartment  is  secret,  and  vMy  seldom  opened  to  the  inspeetioo  of  Tiiit- 
ants.  We  were  indebted  to  the  active  kindness  of  the  American  Coosul  for  per- 
mission to  enter. 
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lames— one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  books  are  neatly  arran- 
ged in  compartments,  and  labelled  according  to  their  subjects.  They 
do  not  bear  the  marks  of  being  much  used,  though  a  large  number  of 
people  were  sitting  reading  at  the  tables,  with  an  Austrian  soldier,  arm* 
ed  with  his  gun  and  bayonet,  pacing  the  hall,  to  keep  the  liieraii  in 
order !  What  an  image  of  degradation  is  here  presented !  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  that  we  have  witnessed  in  any  country,  and 
will  probably  be  the  last.  Even  the  French  government  would  not 
dare  go  to  such  lengths  with  native  troops — much  less  with  foreign 
mercenaries.  But  the  Neapolitans  suffer  themselves  to  be  trampled 
into  the  dust  by  their  cousins  of  Austria,  without  manifesting  the  least 
spirit  of  opposition  or  resentment. 

The  ecliptic  is  delineated  on  the  pavement  of  the  great  hall,  exhi* 
biting  a  graduated  scale  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Large  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globes  are  among  the  furniture,  which  is  very  scanty, 
embracing  neither  astronomical  nor  philosophical  instruments.  The 
librarian  showed  us  a  number  of  rare  manuscripts,  comprising  a  treatise 
on  beauty  by  Tasso,  in  his  own  hand  writing — the  original  works  of 
Thomas  Aquinas — and  copies  of  the  fragments  recovered  from  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  out  the 
Utter.  All  the  words  and  letters  clearly  distinguishable  are  in  black, 
and  the  hiatuses,  supplied  by  conjectures  and  analogies,  in  red  ink.  In 
a  neighbouring  room,  we  saw  the  scholars  patiently  at  work,  in  unroll* 
ing  the  black  parchment,  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  the  most  tedious 
process  imaginable,  requiring  unceasing  care,  and  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  manipulation.  A  breath  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  gossamer  folds. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  a  screw,  communicating  a  gentle  equar 
ble  motion  to  numerous  silken  threads  attached  to  the  leaf;  and  the 
back  of  the  parchment  is  secured  by  paper  and  gum-arabic,  as  fiist  as  it 
is  unrolled.  Several  large  cases  of  manuscripts  are  yet  to  undergo 
the  process,  and  no  one  can  say  what  new  treasures  may  be  added  te 
those  already  discovered. 

The  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Studii  is  meagre  in  coiaparison 
with  the  galleries  at  Rome  and  Florence.  Scattered  through  half  a 
dozen  rooms,  filled  with  much  lumber,  are  the  frescos  fix>m  Hercula* 
neum  and  Pompeii.  They  have  lately  been  removed  from  the  Museum 
at  Portici  and  are  not  yet  arranged.  Most  of  them  are  so  mutilated 
and  defaced,  as  to  be  unintelligible  in  design,  and  to  afford  but  imper- 
fect means  of  judging  of  their  merits.  They  were  the  common  orna- 
ments of  the  houses,  and  claim  an  equal  or  superior  rank  to  works  of 
the  same  class  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  modern  painting  in 
these  rooms,  which  makes  one  laugh,  though  the  subject  is  grave.    It 
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18  Deiiah  clipping  the  locks  of  Sampsoa.  Instead  of  wielding  the 
fldasore,  befitting  the  soft  and  taper  fingers  of  beauty,  she  grasps  in 
hBT  fist  a  huge  pair  of  sheep-shears,  which  might  serve  for  the  guillo- 
tine of  the  giant,  and  the  mere  sound  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
break  his  voluptuous  slumbers. 

Nearly  all  the  pictures  worth  looking  at  are  contained  in  one  halL 
The  most  celebrated  are  a  Holy  Family,  a  Madonna,  Leo  X.  and  two 
Cardinals,  and  a  portrait,  all  by  Raphael.  These  are  finished  produc- 
tions ;  for  the  artist  never  permitted  any  thing  to  go  out  of  hn  bandi 
unfinished.  He  touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn.  The  Pope 
and  his  brace  of  Cardinals  are  in  his  happiest  style ;  but  the  otbecs, 
perhaps  from  the  commonness  of  the  subject,  did  not  strike  us  so 
forcibly.  His  portrait  of  his  Mother  is  also  here.  If  his  filial  piety 
has  flattered  or  even  done  justice  to  her  face,  she  must  have  been  a 
very  ordinary  woman ;  for  her  likeness  exhibits  no  traces  of  either 
beauty  or  intellect.  Domenichino's  guardian  angel,  protecting  a  chikl 
from  the  devil,  is  a  beautiful  production.  The  attitude  and  innocence 
of  the  child  are  peculiarly  forcible.  Danae,  a  Magdalen,  and  several 
portruts  by  Titian  are  much  admired ;  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  to 
estimate  this  artist's  merits.  Some  of  his  female  forms  are  certainly 
repulsive.  Guercino's  Magdalen ;  St.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
and  a  landscqie,  by  Claude,  are  all  reckoned  among  the  gems  of  the 
gallery.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  others  ? 
— Corregio  has  painted  the  Saviour  playing  wUk  a  nMk! — In  a 
representation  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  choir  of  ang^  are 
the  musicians ;  one  of  them  plays  the  Jiddle^  (whether  seeamd  otJtrsL, 
I  am  not  amateur  enough  to  know,)  and  another,  the  guUar!  Here 
is  a  female,  plunging  a  dagger  up  to  the  hilt  in  her  bosom  :  here  too 
are  St.  Bartholomew^  with  the  saw  stuck  m  his  head^  and  Sl  Law- 
rence on  the  gridiron!  Such  pictures  may  serve  to  amuse  or  fiigfaten 
children,  but  persons  of  sense  will  turn  away  from  them  in  disgust. 

Next  to  the  Studii,  the  most  extensive  collection  of  paintings  is 
found  in  the  King's  Palace.  Our  reception  at  the  portals  of  the  royal 
residence  was  not  very  prepossessing  to  republicans.  The  rain  pow- 
ed  in  torrents  on  the  day  of  our  visit ;  and  none  but  private  carriages 
are  allowed  to  drive  into  the  court.  As  we  happened  to  be  in  a  fiacre, 
it  was  necessary  to  wade  across  the  street,*  and  sue  for  admission  of 
the  Austrian  mercenaries,  who  guard  the  gate.    The  custodes  of  the 


*  The  Neapolitans,  in  some  of  their  streets,  have  bridges  mounted  on  trucks,  kt 
the  eoovenieoce  of  crossing  during  heavy  rains~a  good  idea.  There  are  none  be* 
fore  the  Royal  Falaoe. 
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palace  were,  however,  polite,  and  in  his  Miyesty'a  atisence,  condueted 
us  over  every  part  of  the  establiahoient.  One  of  them  had  a  writteo 
list  or  inventory  of  all  the  objects  to  be  seen ;  and  as  an  English 
&inily  happened  in  al  the  same  moment,  and  went  the  rounds  with  ufl^ 
he  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  party.  He  appeared  to  ba 
a  novice  in  the  business,  and  often  laughed  at  the  awkwardness  of  his 
own  functions. 

Our  examination  began  with  the  theatre,  which  is  neat  but  not 
splendid.  Thence  opened  a  long  suite  of  comparatively  vacant  apart- 
ments, with  fresco  ceilings,  and  brick  or  composition  floors,  painted 
of  a  bright  red  colour  and  highly  varnished.  It  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  stand  upon  them  as  upon  ice,  and  the  royal  family  have  doubtless 
had  many  a  fall,  even  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  The  saloons  gene- 
rally will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  Ghrand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany at  Florence,  either  in  fixtures  or  •  furniture.  In  the  audience 
chamber,  or  hall  of  the  throne,  there  is  some  display  of  splendour. 
The  walls  and  seat  of  majesty  are  hung  with  crimson  tapestry,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  bearing  the  national  arms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily — the  former  a  horse,  and  the  latter  three  legs  with  a  head  in  the 
centre,  a  symbol  worthy  of  the  fabled  monstecs  of  Trinacria.  The 
royal  bed-chamber  and  the  late  Queen's  cabinet  are  both  pretty  rooms. 
From  the  latter,  a  door  opens  upon  a  terrace,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay  and  the  distant  mountains.  Adjacent  to  the  bed-chamber 
is  the  bath,  which  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  Murat.  A 
slightly  veiled  Venus,  with  an  old  woman  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  mantle  over  the  goddess,  is  among  the  frescos  on  the  walls^ 

In  one  of  the  rooms  miniatures  of  the  present  king  and  queen  are 
suspended  by  blue  ribbons  from  the  candelabra.  His  Majesty  is  a 
rosy-cheeked,  chubbed-faced  man,  with  small,  round,  light-blue  eyes. 
He  has  a  dull,  stupid  countenance,  which  from  all  we  could  learn  is 
expressive  of  his  character.  He  is  now  ill  at  Portici,  and  in  one  of 
his  sick  dreams,  he  fancied  the  ghost  of  his  fiither  appeared  to  him, 
and  accused  him  of  being  unfit  for  the  throne  I  He  was  so  firightened 
by  the  spectre,  as  to  call  out  to  the  servants  in  attendance.  Many  of 
his  subjects  believe,  that  there  was  much  truth  revealed  in  the  vision. 
The  present  factotum  of  the  government  is  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chevalier  de  Medici,  a  Sicilian  nobleman  of  moderate  talents,  and 
immense  fortune  accumulated  from  his  office.  He  pretends  to  be  a 
fortieth  cousin  to  the  great  Medicean  family  of  Florence.  The  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  are  ludicrous  enough.  It 
was  told  to  me  as  a  fiict,  that  the  family  of  Gaeta  (anciently  CaieCa) 
claim  origin  firom  the  nurse  of  ^neas ! 
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But  to  return  from  this  dipfression  :  the  paintings  in  the  palace  are 
not  numerous,  and  with  few  exceptions,  do  not  possess  extraordinary 
merit.     Among  the  most  prominent  are  two  historical  pieces,  the  as- 
sassination of  CsDsar  and  the  death  of  Virginia — by  Camuccini,  a 
Roman  artist,  who  is  now  perhaps  the  first  in  Italy.     Both  of  these 
are  classical  productions,  chaste  in  composition  and  colouring.     lo 
the  former  the  figure  of  Caesar  is  admirable.     Brutus  is  not  so  well : 
his  attitude  is  bad,  having  a  sabre  raised  as  if  to  strike  rather  than  to 
stab.     Besides  these  historical  pictures,  there  are  some  others  worthy 
of  notice.     The  head  of  St.  Francis,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  is  in  his  finest 
style,  with  all  his  finish  and  softness  of  colouring.     His  Majesty  has  a 
lot  of  Venuses,  which  are  ugly  enough  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  tbey 
should  not  echpse  his  royal  spouse,  who  has  the  coarseness  of  a 
washer-woman,  and  is  said  to  be  prodigal  of.  her  amatory  favoun, 
waiving  rank  !*     If  he  looke  at  these  gross  images  of  the  goddesB, 
hanging  about  the  walls  of  his  palace,  before  going  to  bed,  no  won- 
der he  has  troubled  dreams.     Among  works  of  more  merit  are  por- 
traits of  the  late  king,  and  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  with  a  child.    The 
drapery  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  fine.     The  statues  are  few  in  num- 
ber, chiefly  of  bronze,  and  beneath  notice.     In  point  of  architecture, 
the  Palazzo  Reale  has  little  grandeur  and  no  l^eauty. 


*  I  would  not  calamniate  a  woman— not  even  a  queen — but  the  reports  of  hf? 
ewn  subjects  justify  more  than  I  hare  said. 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

NAPLES  CONTmUED— CAPO   DI  MONTE — ALBERGO  DE*  POVERI— CHINESE 

COLLEOE— CATACOMBS— CAMPO    SANTO— THEATRES EXCURSION    TO 

CAPRI. 

May^  1826. 

To  the  Royal  Palace  at  Capo  di  Monte,  a  woody  emiaence  two  miles 

to  the  north  of  the  town,  we  made  a  delightful  excursion  on  a  bright 

afternoon,  in  company  with  one  of  our  friends.     A  magnificent  road, 

the  Strada  Napoleon,  leads  to  the  hill ;  but  its  excellence  was  not 

Tery  highly  reUshed  afler  receiving  the  information,  that  the  expense 

of  constructing  it  came  out  of  the  purses  of  American  merchants. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  vessels  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four 

millions  of  dollars,  treacherously  confiscated  by  Murat,  were  partly 

appropriated  to  this  purpose.     Although  the  king  and  his  court  feel 

no  compunctions  in  enjoying  the  princely  revenue  ;  yet  they  refuse  to 

recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  government,  under  whose  auspices  it 

was  opened,  and  upon  that  ground  withhold  indemnity  for  their  spolia* 

tioDs  upon  our  conunerce.     Will  such  contemptible  quibbles  satisfy 

the  straight-forward  policy  of  our  country  ?    But  I  leave  tliese  topics 

to  abler  pens. 

The  Palace  at  Capo  di  Monte  is  an  enormous  pile,  two  stories  high 
with  an  attic,  built  of  lava,  with  its  exterior  walls  stuccoed  and  painted 
.  in  imitation  of  brick.     It  has  no  pillars,  but  heavy  Doric  pilasters,  and 
is  entirely  destitute  of  architectural  ornament.     A  terrace  extends 
quite  round  the  building  at  the  height  of  the  first  story,  aSbrding  a 
charming  walk,  as  well  as  a  wide  view  of  the  bay,  islands,  mountains^ 
the  city  and  its  splendid  environs.     A  custode,  who  was  viceroy  for 
the  time  being,  took  us  the  usual  rounds.     The  fresco  ceilings  and 
pa'mted  floors  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  in  the  Palazzo  Reale.      J^ 
few  pretty  marble  ornaments,  and  some  good  pictures  are  amons  the 
decorations.     Of  the  latter,  the  school  of  Athens.  Socrates^  AicVhia- 
des,  and  Aspasia — Ulysses  and  the  Minstrel — and  the  seventy  wm 
men  collating  the  Septuagint,  are  the  roost  celebrated.     The  nvna* ' 

teresting  room  in  the  Palace  is  that  which  contains  the  preee«%« ^_ 

to  the  royal  family  by  different  individuals.     Here  may  be  ^t^_  ^  « - 
lows  and  trinkets  of  all  descriptions,  labdled  with  fl^UeriiTi^?^^ 
and  loyal  sonnets.     Beautiful  medallioiis  of  the  fiunily  ||^^^    iDf^^^ 
^^Jfe-    The  king  has  nine  children.    A  full  length  Uli^^    ^  roon*^ 


^^^of 
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the  daughters  makes  a  handsome  picture.  This  palace  is  not  yet 
finished. 

The  royal  domains  at  Capo  di  Monte  are  ?ery  extensive,  and  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  Park  scenery  in  England.  They  constitute  the 
sole  charm  of  the  hill,  and  form  the  finest  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples. Passing  under  a  long  arch  of  evergreen,  impervious  to  the  son 
at  noonday,  we  pursued  one  by-path  after  another  carpeted  with  white 
clover,  and  were  soon  lost  in  woods,  having  all  the  wildness  and  fi-esh- 
ness  of  nature.  A  deep,  picturesque  dell  opens  to  the  north  in  the 
depth  of  which  are  seen  a  few  scattered  huts  and  three  little  chapeb 
buried  in  foliage.  The  scenery  is  in  the  highest  degree  romantic 
Partridges  stalked  across  the  road,  and  rose  on  whizzing  vnngs.  A 
heedless  ramble  fairly  bewildered  us.  At  length  a  convent  bell,  in  the 
very  depth  of  the  forest,  tolled  for  vespers.  Grossing  an  old  bridge 
mantled  with  ivy,  we  directed  our  course  towards  the  sound,  and  pil- 
grim-hke  sued  for  admission  at  the  gate,  to  which  the  game-kee()er 
conducted  us,  and  which  was  readily  thrown  open  by  an  old  monL 
He  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  wearing  a  long  black  beard,  a 
coarse  woollen  robe,  and  sandals  clouted  upon  his  feet.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  small  convent  and  chapel  is  delightful,  entirely  secluded 
from  the  world.  An  inscription  states,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  late 
king,  for  seven  brothers  of  the  order.  A  pretty  flower  garden,  all  in 
bloom,  spreads  in  front.  The  monk  showed  us  the  cloisters,  and  the 
relics  of  St.  Clement  under  the  altar  of  the  church.  Afler  listening  to 
the  chant  of  the  evening  hymn  by  the  few  inmates  of  this  delicious 
retreat,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  kind-hearted  brother  and  hastened  back, 
charmed  with  the  adventures  of  the  ramble. 

Beautiful  as  the  grounds  are  at  Capo  di  Monte,  it  is  said  the  king 
<;annot  endure  the  retirement,  vastly  preferring  the  hot  lava  roads  of 
Portici  and  the  crowded  streets  of  Naples.  The  fiict  is  not  perhaps 
remarkable,  as  he  has  neither  taste  nor  intellectual  resources  to  render 
seclusion  tolerable.  A  theatre  and  a  Corso  are  indispensable  requi- 
sites  to  the  happiness  of  the  Italians,  who  have  not  the  least  relish  for 
rural  quiet.  We  visited  a  charming  country  seat,  called  the  Eng- 
lish Villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and  enriched  with  the  same 
description  of  scenery.  Its  gardens,  fountains,  grottoes,  and  refresh- 
ing shades  are  now  absolutely  deserted  and  cannot  find  a  porcbaser, 
while  the  wealthy  proprietor  probably  hears  fish  and  macaroni  cried 
every  morning  under  his  window,  in  some  dirty  part  of  Nafilee. 

With  the, exterior  of  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri  my  readers  we  already 
acquainted.    We  paid  a  visit  to  the  inside,  as  fiimishiDg  a  specimen  of 
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the  numerous  similar  itisiituUonB«  with  which  the  city,  much  to 
its  credit^  abounds*  I'here  is^  in  truth,  a  good  deal  of  active  be* 
neTolence  among^  the  Neapolitans,  and  never,  never  was  a  finer 
field  presented  for  its  display.  The  French  gave  the  impulse  to 
nearly  all  the  recent  itiiprovenienta  at  Naples,  as  wcli  as  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  Murat  enlarged  the  Albergo  de'  Povcri,  (Ibunded  by  Charles 
V.)  and  It  is  not  yet  entirely  completed*  lis  situation  is  eligible,  in  a 
healthy  part  of  the  town,  danked  on  one  side  by  a  large  botanic  gatr- 
den,  with  wooded  hillii  in  the  rear.  The  auperintendent  conducted  us 
through  the  establishnient,  which  is  almost  a  town  in  itself.  Its  pre- 
sent number  of  irrmates  is  between  tiiree  and  four  thousand^  consist- 
ing of  both  sexes  and  all  ages^  Some  of  them  are  sent  hither  by  the 
pohce,  as  to  a  sort  of  penitentiary  for  the  punishment  of  minor  of<- 
iisnces  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  solicit  admission,  such  as  orphans 
and  persons  having  no  means  of  support.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
^260,(X>' '  annually,  of  which,  the  sum  of  J|l40,000  is  a  contribution 
from  the  government. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  neatly  painted  of  a  brick  colour,  and 

the  comfortable  beds  in  the  dormitories  are  of  the  same  complexion, 

loanifesting  some  taste  as  weU  as  cleanliness.     Paintings  decorate  the 

oralis,  and  nine  hundred  of  the  paupers  sit  down  at  one  table,  to  enjoy 

coarse  but  wholesome  fare,  served  up  on  marbk  slabs.     The  police 

appeared  to  me  judicious.     Corporal  punishment  is  seldom  or  never 

liiflicted.     The  inmates  are  all  kept  busy.     They   commence  their 

claily  labours,  consisting  of  alt  kinds  of  trades  and  manufactures,  at  5 

o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  11  they  take  breakfast,  and  dine  at  6  P>  M. 

One  third  of  the  profits  of  their  industry  goes  to  themselves,  and  the 

''^lanainder  for  the  support  of  the  institution.      We  visited  the  school 

rodiiis^  where  tlie  children  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithme- 

*^o,  the  elements  of  the  Italian  language,  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 

^<i.,  and  dancing.     In  addition  to  these  branches,  females   are  taught 

l*l^n  and  ornamental  needle  work.     Groups  of  the  pupils  were  obser- 

^^cJI  engaged  with  their  books  during  the  intermission^  in  conning  their 

*^^ks.     One  of  the  little  bronxe-faced,  black-eyed  girls,  the  daughter, 

l^^Tobably  of  a  lazzarone,  ran  to  the  garden  and  brought  each  of  us  a 

^l^Uster  of  fresh  roses,  dripping  with  dew.     In  tlie  true  Italian  style,  a 

***^atre  is  attached  to  the  institution,  where  the  paupers  on  gala  days 

^^act  Punch  and  the  Beggar*s  Opera  for  their  amusement.     They 

*^^ve  also  a  chapel,  and,  in  fact,  all   the  resources  of  a  town  within 

^H  eras  elves.     The  residents  are  infinitely  better  off,  than  a  majority  of 

^t^e  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Our  visit  to  tlje  Chinese  college,  for  the  education  of  missionaries, 
^^a»  interesting*     It  stands  on  an  eminence  upon  the  soutliera  dechvi- 
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ty  of  Capo  di  Monte,  with  a  handsome  terrace  in  front  which  over- 
looks the  town.  The  halk  of  tlie  large  edifice  are  hung  with  Chinese 
portraits  of  men,  who  were  here  educated,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves as  niissionariea.  We  were  introduced  to  the  head  of  the  institu- 
lion,  who  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  freely  communicated  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  origin,  history,  and  present  condition  of  the 
school,  which  ia  now  apparently  on  the  decline.  Some  half  a  dozen 
oriental  youth,  consisting  of  Chinese  and  Greeks,  are  the  only  in- 
mates. They  were  playiJiij  drauifhts  upon  the  terrace,  and  a  billiard 
table  in  one  of  the  rooms  seemed  an  odd  apparatus  tor  educating  the 
young  apostles  of  chrislianity.  '  The  rcTerend  father  did  not  appear  to 
consider  it  at  all  inappropriate.  One  of  the  Grecian  lads,  now  at  the 
age  of  16  or  17,  had  a  fine  face,  with  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and  all  the  fea- 
tures of  raanly  beauty.  The  Chinese  boys  have  the  Asiatic  counte- 
nance ;  high  cheek  bones,  and  other  peeuliarities  of  their  countrymen. 
They  are  all  clad  in  black  gowns,  girt  with  a  red  sash  about  the  waist. 
They  speak  their  native  languages  among  themselves,  but  are  taught 
Latin,  Greeks  and  Italian.  The  principal  of  the  college  stated  the 
number  of  christians  now  in  China  to  be  ."lOO^OOO.  He  also  inention- 
ed»  that  the  English  Ea^t  India  Company  give  the  missionaries  their 
passages  back  and  tbrth,  at  noun  ling  to  a  hundred  guineas  each. 

At  the  ba."^  of  the  same  hill,  we  '*  left  the  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day,"  and  plunged  into  the  Neapolitan  Catacombs,  the  dark 
and  dreary  abode  of  the  dead.  Two  guides  led  the  way,  each  bearing 
a  dim  lamp,  which  glimmered  upon  stacks  of  human  skulls  lining  the 
passages.  Some  of  them  were  so  fresh,  that  the  tendons  still  hung 
dangling  to  the  processes  of  the  bones,  as  our  ciccrones  thrust  their 
lingers  into  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  and  held  them  up  for  inspection, 
remarking  with  the  hardened  indifference  of  Shakspeare'^a  grave-digger, 
that  such  a  one  must  have  belonged  to  a  stout  man,  and  such  a  one  to 
a  pretty  woman.  "  Alas  poor  Yorick  l"  These  catacombs  are  much 
more  lofty  and  regular,  than  those  at  Rome.  They  are  two  stories 
high,  with  arched  roofs,  Gothic  pillars,  and  many  architectural  embel- 
lishments, hewn  from  the  solid  masses  of  tufo.  Two  broad  avenues 
form  the  principal  entrance,  and  lateral  ramifications  branch  off  in  all 
directions.  One  of  the  subterranean  pathways  leads  to  a  village  at 
the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  :  another  to  Puteoli,  distant  »ix  or  eight 
miles.  Through  this,  an  old  saint  used  to  walk  and  preach  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  town,  till  he  was  at  last  caught  and  beheaded.  A  third 
groat  aveime  was  begun  towards  Capua,  and  the  impressions  of  the 
implements  used  in  the  excavation  are  still  fresh,  just  as  the  work  was 
left,  when  the  intelligence  perhaps  arrived,  that  some  edict  against  tlie 
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early  christians  had  been  revoked,  and  that  they  might  in  safety  revisit 
the  hght  of  heaven. 

The  cells  and  niches  in  the  walls  are  similar  to  those  at  Rome, 
though  on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  right  of  the  principal  avenue,  ani 
at  a  great  depth  from  the  entrance,  a  circular  shall  opens  upward  to  the 
summit  of  thn  hill,  with  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  air.  It  is  so 
high,  that  a  musket  ball  will  not  reach  the  top.  A  pillar  bearing  a 
Greek  inscription  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda.  These  caverns 
used  to  be  the  abode  of  banditti,  who  sallied  out  during  the  jiight, 
committed  murders,  and  threw  the  dead  bodies  with  the  plunder  down 
the  shaA.  Murat  hunted  them  out  of  their  dens,  and  broke  up  the 
gang.  The  second  story  appears  to  have  been  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  this  subterranean  world.  Here  stood  the  church,  and  here 
the  priesthood  had  their  residences,  which  are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had 
been  deserted  but  yesterday.  The  pulpit  is  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  cut  from  the  solid  rock.  Behind  the  altar,  rude  images  of  two  of 
the  Apostles  are  traced  upon  the  walls.  In  this  quarter,  an  orifice 
opens  laterally,  like  a  telescope  through  the  clifis,  to  enable  the  former 
residents  to  take  a  peep  abroad,  and  see  when  their  days  of  misery 
dawned  and  closed.  Such  were  the  trials  that  awaited  the  primitive  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity. 

Burials  are  now  discontinued  in  ^e  Catacombs.  The  great  ceme- 
tery of  the  city  is  the  Campo  Santo,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town,  the 
road  to  which,  th^gh  once  to  be  trodden  by  oU,  is  in  a  horrible  state, 
scarcely  passable  with  a  coach.  A  few  cypresses  are  scattered  along 
its  borders  ;  but  most  of  them  have  been  levelled  by  the  wind.  In  a 
city  where  so  many  lazzaroni  are  unemployed,  hearses  are  seldom  or 
never  used,  and  the  dead  are  boHie  out  during  the  night,  in  rude 
troughs  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  without  the  least  ceremony.  The 
Campo  Santo  is  entirely  peculiar  in  its  construction.  In  an  area 
of  many  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  pits  sixteen  feet  square  are 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet,  divided  from  each  other  by  stone 
walls  of  regular  masonry,  and  covered  at  top  with  large  flags  of 
lava.  These  are  365  in  number,  corresponding  with  the  days  in  the 
year.  One  of  them  is  opened,  in  rotation,  every  morning  at  dawn  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  brought  out  during  the  night.  Tho  average 
number  collected  daily  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five — ^in  August  and 
September,  much  greater.  A  short  prayer  is  muttered  over  them  col* 
lectively,  when  the  trap-door  flies  up  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  they  are 
tumbled  in  like  so  much  lumber,  without  coflin  or  sbroud.  The  lid 
drops  and  is  hermetically  sealed  for  the  year,  that  the  effluvia  may  not 
escape.    One  of  the  pits  was  opened  for  our  examination.    Sights 
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were  disclosed  loo  horrid  for  description,  and  from  which  the  feeiingi 
recoil  with  disgust.  Swarms  of  cockroaches  issued  out  aud  covered 
the  pavement.  An  Englishman  assured  me,  Ihat  he  saw  in  one  of  the 
pits  a  black  dog,  which  had  leaped  in  afVer  the  body  of  hts  master,  and 
that  to  no  pnrpose  he  offered  a  handsome  reward  to  tlic  sexton,  if 
he  would  rescue  the  faithful  animaL 

It  was  a  subject  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn,  that  none  of  our 
c<juntrymen,  who  happen  to  die  al  Naples,  are  disposed  of  in  tliis  man- 
ner, which  renders  death  doubly  hideous  and  presents  forms,  shocking 
beyond  the  reach  of  imagination.  The  cemetery  for  strangers  is  in  a 
spacious  garden,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city.  It  is  enclosed  by  high 
walb,  and  the  area,  stil!  under  cultivation,  is  finely  shaded  with  fig- 
trees  and  pomegranates.  The  graves  are  ranged  round  the  borders, 
and  Ihe  ashes  of  the  dead  remain  undisturbed.  Their  tablets  of  white 
marble  are  placed  in  the  garden  wall.  Tombs  of  the  English  arc  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  names  of  only  three  or  four  Americans,  all  from  the 
southern  states,  could  be  found*  Eustace,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author  of  ^*  the  Classical  tour,**  died  al  Naples  ;  but  as  he  was  a  Ca- 
tholic  in  his  failh>  his  remains  were  suffered  to  be  interred  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Crocelle,  standing  on  the  quay  of  Chiatamone,  within  sound  oC 
the  murmurs  of  that  bay,  which  he  so  much  loved,  and  which  not- 
withstanding all  his  faults,  his  eloquence  certainly  embellished.  A 
stately  though  not  elegant  monument,  ornamented  with  the  image  or 
a  stork  devouring  a  serptjiji,  uitd  wiUi  njucli  too  long- a  string  of  Latin. 
verses,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory*  An  English  lady  was  paying 
the  tribute  of  her  respect  at  the  moment  of  our  visit ;  and  judging 
from  her  language,  she  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  deceased. 

We  went  one  day  on  a  Tom  Foora  errand  ;  there  are  few  travellers 
who  have  not  been  on  many  such.  One  of  iho  guide-liooks  (edition 
of  1825,)  informed  us,  that  the  beautiful  statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  were  to  bo  seen  at  the  Palazzo  Berio- 
Away  we  hurried,  and  presented  ourselves  al  the  gates  of  the  palace^ 
when  it  was  ascertained  from  the  porter,  that  the  two  lovers  had  elo- 
ped, without  leaving  word  whither  they  had  gone,  7'hey  had  becim 
sold,  long,  long  ago— probably  to  buy  macaroni,  or  a  coach  for  th& 
Corso*  So  we  returned  to  our  lodgings,  chanting  all  the  w^hile,  \lk& 
the  tattered  processions  encountered  on  our  way,  the  chorus  of  the? 
Greek  elegy ; 

*Ai,  'ai  Taw  Kuh^siwf  wn'dihsrn  xaXog  Amvts ; 
"  A!aa  i  (ilasj !  Ftntw,  the  beautiful  ^^dmis  is  no  more  f ' 
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Ralher  in  the  way  of  sighl-seeing,  than  with  any  high  anticipations 
of  amuaement,  we  went  the  rounds  of  nearly  all  the  theatres  once, 
and  to  some  of  them,  several  times.  There  are  something  like  half  a 
dozen  at  Naples.  The  first,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world -^  is  the 
Opera  House^  or  Royal  Theatre,  of  St.  Carlo  ;  for  in  Italy  saints 
preside  over  all  sorts  of  establishments.  All  except  the  front  of  this 
enormous  building  was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1816  ;  but  it  has  since 
risen  with  renovated  and  augmojited  splendour.  His  Majesty  contri- 
butes annually  jj 80^000  to  its  support^  which  he  had  mucli  better  ap- 
propriate to  the  purposes  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  hia 
-wretched  subjects,  leaving  pul>lic  amusements  to  regulate  tliemselves. 
But  poverty  and  splendour  characterize  every  thing  in  this  city,  from 
^e  monarch  himself  down  to  the  dirtiest  trull,  who  dances  barefooted 
through  the  Toledo,  in  ribbons  and  ra^^s,  with  golden  pendants  dan- 
gUng  at  her  ears. 

The  front  of  San  Carlo  borders  on  grandeur,  though  il  faces  a  nar- 
row street,  and  is  so  crowded  by  otiicr  buildings,  as  not  to  appear  to 
much  advantage.     Among  its  decorations  are   two  very  appropriate 
pieces  of  bas-rehef,  expressive  of  the  powers  of  music  : — the  one  re- 
presents Arnphion  giving  motion  to  animate  and  inanimate  matter,  by 
the  sound  of  his  lyre — and  the  other,  Orpheus  charming  Rnridice  back 
to  eartli  from  I  he  regions  of  Tartarus.     The  entrance,  corridors,  and 
other  appendages  of  the  theatre  are  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  good 
ityle.     But  the  interior  transcends  all  the  rest  in  magnificencep     Six 
ranges  of  boxes,  with  something  like  Ihirty  in  each  tier,  making  nearly 
two  hundred  in  all,  rise  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  are  covered  with 
gilt  bas-rehef,  cornucopia;,  and  other  embellishments  of  the  most  splen- 
did descriptions.     The  ceihng  is  enriched  with  beautiful  frescos,  on  a 
blue  field.     Directly  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  occupying  two  tiers  of 
b<*xca,  is  the  seat  appropriated  to  the   king  and  royal  family.     It  far 
surpasses  in  splendour  any  throne  beyond  the  Alps,  putting  the  Bruns- 
^>cka  and  Bourbons  to  the   blush  !      Its  curtains  are  of  crimson  vel^ 
^^^-i  embossed  with  gold,  with  a  colossal  crown  for  a  canopy,  glittering 
^*Ui  a  thousand  gems. 

The  parterre  or  pit  alone  is  sufliciently  spacious  to  accommodate 
twelve  or  /if>een  hundred  sfiectators,  and  the  orchestra  is  on  a  scale 
P'^oportioned  to  the  other  dimensions.  On  each  side  of  the  stage  rise 
^^o  immense  Corinthian  pillars,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  gildings, 
^he  drop  curtain  is  of  green  silk,  richly  embossed.  Its  lower  border 
^  ^n  imitation  of  mosaic,  exhibiting  Venus  enthroned — a  Grecian 
I  eiBpie — and  a  procession  of  Cupids  driving  their  chariots,  to  which 
^^  yoked  successively  goats,  serpents,  swans,  doves,  tortoises,  and 
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hares^  probably  intended  to  illustrale  I  be  ufiiversal  dominion  of  LovCt 
Tbe  stage  itself  opens  a  vista  of  atich  leriyrtti,  as  to  have  tbe  desired  ef- 
fect in  actually  deceiving  tbe  eye,  and  producing  all  tbe  encbantmenl 
of  real  scenery.  Within  sucb  limits  almost  any  distance,  and  any  ob- 
ject may  be  reprcsenled.  The  theatre  is  lighted  in  sncb  a  manner,  as 
to  set  oir  its  brilbant  deeoraliona  with  the  greatest  possible  eftect.  A 
superb  chandelier,  girt  with  numerous  circles  of  iamps,  ia  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceihnjy,  and  wax  candles  hung  round  the  boxes 
add  to  the  tloodfd"  light.  We  witnessed  the  grand  illunitnation  on  the 
King's  birth-day,  wheji  the  eflylgence  of  t^an  Carlo,  with  all  its  gor- 
geous embellishments,  and  with  its  boxes  filled  with  an  audience  in 
full  dressL^,  became  almost  insupportable  to  the  eye.  No  people  un- 
derstand getting  up  a  show  in  belter  style  than  the  Itahans,  whether 
it  be  religious  or  theatricaL  Indeed  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  two,  and  they  devote  half  their  lives  to  spectacles  of  some  sort, 
j  But  the  curtain  rises,  and  let  us  look  at  a  regiment  of  actors  and 

actresses  pouring  in,  squadron  all:er  squadron,  in  all  tbe  richness  of  ori- 
(  cntal  costumes.     Plumes  and    helmets,  swords  and  scimitars,  thrones 

and  tiaras  glittering  with  the  gold  and  purjde  of  the  East,  burst  suddenly 
upon  the  3[*ectator  ;  and  amidst  rounds  of  applause,  the  enchantment 
of  ltahanmu.^ic,  and  the  warhlings  of  Italian  voices,  he  finds  little  time 
for  rcflcclion,  or  for  attending  at  all  to  the  merits  of  the  spectacle.  His 
ey©  soon  exhausts  the  glare  of  tinsel  decorations  ;  his  ear  soon  be- 
;  comes  familiar  with  the  measured  liitks  of  harmony  ;  and  the  very 

I  sweetness  of  the  repast  begins  to  pall  upon  the  senses.     Then  it  is  for 

I  tbe  first  time,  that  the  mmJ  looks  for  something  more  substantia!,  some 

animating  principle,  to  keep  the  attention  awake.  But  it  looks  in 
vain,  Tbe  reason  why  the  Italians  are  pleased  with  U»e  Opera  seemd 
to  be,  that  they  never  arrive  at  this  stage  of  reilection  in  their  amuse- 
ments. They  neither  ask  nor  wish  any  thing  intellectual  or  literary  in 
a  drama — nothing  beyond  the  gratification  of  the  senses — nothing  that 
)  requires  thought,  or  that  may  disturb  the  conversation  of  the  boxes. 

On  the  lirst  night  of  our  attenthuice  at  San  Carlo,  tbe  Opera  was 

I  Semi  ram  id  o,  in  which  the  General  sings  to  his  soldiers,  and  the  Princess 

sings  in  her  tears  !     Such  absurdities  soon  produce  indiflerencc,  and 
indifference,  stupor.     The  Iruinpet  voice  of  La  Blache~tho  lumber^ 
I  ing  in  of  some  new  chariot — tbe  tramp  of  a  tower-bearing  elephant — 

*  or  the  thunders  of  applause  which  greeted  the  heroine  of  the  Cyprian 

band,  who  could  stand  longest  on  one  leg  and  show  most  of  the  other.^ 
occasionally  gave  the  attention  a  jog,  and  kept  us  from  the  impolite^ 
neas  of  nodding  in  the  presence  of  so  much  nobility  and  lashion,  Oj» 
the  second  nighty  we  went  merely  to  witness  the  illumination  and  hear 
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the  music,  which  is  always  worth  two  carhns.  But  to  a  stranger,  the 
Opera  House,  after  the  novelty  of  the  show  has  vanished,  is  the  most 
stupid  of  all  places.  With  the  Italiaos,  who  go  to  the  theatre,  as  they 
would  go  to  a  party  to  meet  their  friends  and  hold  coDTcraaziones,  the 
case  is  very  dilferei^l.  Their  boxes  are  tiicif  houses,  where  they  have 
all  the  conveniences  of  eating,  drinking,  and  rfHieiving"  company.  The 
pk?  is  no  more  than  a  mere  accompaniment  of  the  social  enjoyments 
of  the  evening. 

To  three  of  the  other  theatres,  appropriated  partly  to  operas  and  partly 
to  plays,  we  wont  once  ;  and  to  a  fourth,  Ihe  San  Carlino,  (as  much  a 
diminotive  in  size  as  it  is  in  name,  in  comparison  with  San  Carlo,) 
several  visits  were  paid.     It  i^  so  popular  and  so  small,  as  to  lie  open- 
ed titic£  a  d4Jif  to  accommodate  the  crowd,  who  throng  its  portaJs, 
Who  but  tlic  Italians  would  think  of  exposing-  painted  faces  and  tinsel 
dresses  to  the  glare  of  sunshine,  or  look  for  an  audience  in  the  hours  of 
hminess  ?     But  they  must  be  engaged  in   spectacles  of  some  kind, 
Crom  highest  to  lowest — trom  the  archbishop  who  liquifies  the  blood  of 
8t  Gennuro  in  the  Cathedral,  or   burns  rncensc  on  the  tawdry  altars 
af  tlie  Toledo,  down  to  the  vdest  harlequin  that  gathers  a  mob  and 
ctrcflses  his  hvin^  snakes,^  on  the  Piazza  del  Castello.     San  Carlino 
n  ceafessedly  devoted  to  what  all  the  other  theatres  are  in  reality — 
^ufooimy !     There  is  a  leading  character  called  PulcimUa^  (corres- 
pondttig  to  Punch  among  puppets,)  who  performs  his  part  in  the  Nea- 
pohtao  dialect,  the  Yorkshire  or  Gascon  of  Italy,  and  is  considered  the 
wpreaentative  of  the  nation.     His  wit  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  up- 
o^us,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  jargon  ;  but  the  pantomime 
^nd  the  intelligible  parts  were  f^ulTicirnt  to  show  the  piece  to  be  of  the 
lowest  and  broadest  humour.     Several  noblemen,  an   Admiral  witli 
^^irce  stars  blazing  upon  his  breast,  and  some  of  the  priesthood,  were 
iniong  ihe  audience.     Every  body  rallies  round  Punch  ]  and  if  tho 
standard  of  General  Pepe,  (PhcBbus,  what  a  name!)  had  enkindled 
^alf  the  enthusiasm,  Naples  might  not  now  have  been  a  degraded  pro- 
^ce  of  Austria,  though  the  people  apparently  possess  too  little  encr- 
^  ^f  character,  and  too  much  lameness  of  spirit  ever  to  be  free. 

^^Hs  have  1  finished  the  rounds  of  the  most  prominent  features, 
^'^h  an  overgrow  n»  but  a  comparatively  uninteresting  city  presents. 


*  hare  frequently  seen  tlicse  showmen  coil  full -grown  serpents  about  tlieir 
.^.  ^  tteck3»  put  them  ijito  their  boBom«f  mid  play  with  their  forked  ton*ueB-— all, 
y     •  **  Iree  gratis  for  noLliing,"  a*  the  exkibition  is  in  the  street?.     One  of  Lhem  *f>t 

^ght  between  two  snakes  and  a  lizRrd. 
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IB  at  present  covered  with  rich  verdure,  which  contrasts  beautifullj 
with  the  white  clifis.  Nearly  in  its  centre,  the  little  village  of  Capri 
is  seated  far  up  the  acclivity,  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  winding  up  from  the  landing,  and 
something  more  than  a  mile  in  extent — one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
walks  I  have  ever  taken.  As  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  there 
is  no  hotel  in  the  town,  we  took  shelter  in  the  Cathedral,  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  which  were  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  tricked 
out  with  a  new  suit  of  finery,  each  wearing  a  tinsel  crown  upon  curled 
and  frizzled  locks.  The  storm  continued  with  such  severity,  that  it 
became  wholly  impracticable  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace, 
and  a  few  other  antiquities  scattered  over  the  Island.  One  of  our 
friends  found  an  asylum  in  a  Convent,  and  took  lodgings  for  the  night, 
determining  to  wait  for  a  fair  day.  The  rest  of  us,  who,  like  the 
JELing  of  Spain  with  his  twenty  thousand  men«  ^  marched  up  the  hill 
and  then — ^marched  down  again,"  embarked  at  4  o'clock,  and  scud- 
ded back  before  the  wind  to  Naples,  happy  to  escape  from  scenes  of 
intoxication,  profanity,  and  rudeness  of  behaviour  among  a  portion  of 
the  passengers. 
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LETTER  LXV. 

SXCVRSION  TO  BAI£ — PAUSILYPO LAKE   AONANO-— OBOTTO   DEL  CANS 

—GULP    OF   BALE — POZZUOLI — ANCIENT    PORT— BATHB    OP    NERO— - 

LUCRINE  LAKE LAKE  OF  AVERNUS GROTTO  OF  THE   SIBYIr-— CUMJB 

ACHERON — RUINS     OF    BALS ELYSIAN     FIELDS — CAFE    MISBNO-— 

VILLA  OF  CICERO SOLFATARA. 

May,  1826. 

One  day  was  actively  and  delightfully  employed  in  an  excursion  to 
Bais,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Naples. '  A  friend  who  had 
recently  been  over  the  whole  ground,  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us, 
affording  at  once  the  pleasure  of  his  society  and  the  benefit  of  his  ac« 
quaintance  with  all  the  localities.  As  the  objects  to  be  seen  in  this 
direction  are  both  numerous  and  interesting,  we  left  Naples  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  were  favoured  with  one  of  the  brightest  days, 
that  had  been  found  in  this  soft  and  delicious  climate.  The  road  we 
pursued,  leads  through  the  faubourg  of  the  city  as  far  as  the  Tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  thence  pierces  the  hill  of  Pausilypo,*  by  ap  arch,  or  grotto, 
as  it  is  called  of  the  same  name.  This  arch  resembles  the  tunnels  of 
canals,  or  the  galleries  on  the  road  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  It  is 
forty  or  fidy  feet  in  height,  and  barely  wide  enough  for  two  carriages 
abreast,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  ridge  of  tufo,  and  paved  with  blocks  of 
lava.  Two  small  apertures  open  diagonally  through  the  roof,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  of  admitting  a  feeble  light.  In 
neither  respect,  however,  are  they  of  much  importance,  being  of  less 
size  than  HerschePs  telescope,  and  half  closed  at  top  by  the  foliage  of 
the  hill.  They  were  not  observed  at  all  in  our  first  ride  through  the 
grotto,  which  in  the  central  parts  has  more  than  the  dimness  of  twi- ' 
light.  A  lamp  suspended  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  is  kept 
constantly  burning.  The  deafening  noise  of  coaches,  and  the  ob- 
scure glimpses  of  pedestrians,  gliding  like  ghosts  through  the  shades, 
render  the  way  gloomy,  and  even  terrific,  to  the  foot  passenger,  who 
is  not  protected  from  carriages  by  side-walks.     In  the  month  of  Oc- 


*  This  appellation  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  (mufff-K  and  Kvm)  signify- 
io^  the  ceuation  of  sorrow,  classically  gpven  to  the  hill  by  the  scholars  of  the  Au- 
gustan  ag^e,  on  account  of  the  charm  of  its  scenery,  and  its  exhilarating^  effects  oa 
the  mind.  The  word  is  written  PotilipOy  Posilippo,  and  in  half  a  doxen  other 
•  different  wuys.  As  the  orthog^pby  seems  to  be  wholly  nnsettled,  I  takt 
berty  of  following  the  analo|^  of  the  Greek  and  English  lingoagef. 
VOL.  n.  32 


other 
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tobcr,  the  setting  sun  shoots  his  horizontal  beams  through  the  whde 
length  of  the  arch,  and  illumines  a  house  at  the  eastern  end.  Many 
conjectures  have  been  offered  as  to  the  origin  and  object  of  this  work. 
Its  antiquity  is  undoubted,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  soon 
after  the  Augustan  age.  But  in  a  region  where  excavations  are  so 
easy  and  so  numerous,  the  subject  appears  unworthy  of  the  profound 
speculations,  with  which  antiquaries  have  racked  their  brains.  A  lux- 
urious Roman  might  open  the  road  in  a  single  season,  to  save  the  trou- 
ble of  climbing  the  hill  on  his  way  to  Baiae.  Ten  thousand  modern 
works  surpass  it  in  expense  and  labour. 

The  ridge  of  Pausilypo  extends  out  in  a  southern  direction  to  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  terminatmg  in  high  perpendicular  clifi^ 
and  with  the  little  island  of  Nisida,  a  few  rods  from  the  extremity, 
forming  one  of  the  capes  of  the  basin  of  Baise.  A  new  road  yet  in  an 
unfinished  state,  has  been  opened  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, crossing  it  by  a  deep  cut,  and  leading  to  Pozzuoli  by  another 
route.  It  has  been  constructed  at  an  immense  expense,  and  with  the 
usual  tardiness  of  similar  works  in  Italy.  In  an  excursion  on  a  subse- 
quent day  to  the  end  of  the  cape,  three  or  four  hundred  Neapolitans 
were  seen  engaged  in  digging  through  the  hill,  carrying  away  the  sand 
in  baskets  poised  upon  their  heads.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  New- York 
canal  contractors,  with  their  teams  and  scrapers,  would  perform  fife 
times  the  effective  labour  of  this  beggarly  multitude.  Although  the 
hill  of  Pausilypo  affords  a  charming  ride,  commanding  a  full  view  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  it  presents  few  objects  of  interest.  Its  heights  were 
once  covered  with  the  villa  of  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Virgil ;  and  it  b 
said  the  poet  himself  here  had  a  house.  But  the  ruins  of  both  bare 
vanished.  The  residence  of  Sannazaro  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
new  road,  and  on  the  left  are  a  Chinese  temple,  and  the  lodge  of  Lady 
Craven,  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in  Europe.  She  was  banished 
from  the  Neapolitan  court,  under  an  accusation  of  being  accessory  to 
the  amours  of  the  queen.  Her  mansion,  standing,  near  the  water,  and 
surrounded  with  gardens,  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  taste. 

So  much  for  a  digression  on  one  side  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo : — 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  as  elsewhere,  that  on  the  other 
hand,  a  path  leads  through  a  gorge  in  the  hills  to  the  celebrated  Grotto 
del  Cane,  seated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  little  Lake  of  Agnano,  two 
miles  from  Naples.  An  excursion  to  this  place  hardly  repaid  us  for 
the  trouble.  The  old  woman  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  cave,  was  so 
extravagant  in  her  charges  for  exhibiting  the  usual  experiment  upoo 
the  dog,  and  poor  Tray  was  dragged  up  to  the  door  with  so  much  re- 
luctance, that  we  refused  to  pay  the  fee  for  a  popular  show,  which  ex- 
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cites  liille  wonder  or  curiosity,  since  the  effects  of  the  gases  upon  ani- 
mal  life  are  so  well  known.     Every  laboratory  in  our  country  can  now 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  principle,  which  &  century  ago,  before  pneu- 
matics became  a  branch  of  science,  led   Addison  and  other  travellers 
to  a  round  of  experiments,  now  repeated  by  an  ignorant,  crusty  hag. 
The  friend  who  was  with  us  tried  on  a  former  occasion  a  percussion 
pistol,  immersed  in  the  air,  which  is  said  to  prevent  the  ignition  of 
gunpowder.     Contrary  lo  hi^  expectation,  the  pistol  went  ofF,  and  the 
report  (Tightened  the  old  woman  prodigiously,  lest  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  alarmed,  and  the   party  iiiiupccted  of  poaching  upon  the 
Icing's  hunting-grounds.     Lake  Agnano  is  a  small,  muddy,  reedy  pool, 
encircled  by  a  high  brim  of  hills.      It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  once 
lieen  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  arti^cially 
scooped  out  by  LucuUus  tor  a  tisli-pond*     At  present  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  royal  demesnes.     In  walking  along  the  shore,  we  heard  wild 
slacks  squaUing  among  the  riishos,  and  saw  a  group  of  females,  busy  in 
stringing  together  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  for  the  Neapolitan  market ! 

A  third  road,  and  the  one  pursued  by  us  in  our  excursion  to  Baise, 
leads  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Bagnoh,  opening  from  the  grotto  of 
Pausilypo  to  the  sea,  and  smiling  with  tillage  and  vineyards.     Half  an 
liour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  island  of  Nisida,*  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  opening  between  the  promontory  of  Fausilypo, 
iU)d  cape  Miseno.  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  setting  up  per- 
l^ps  five  milen  inland,     it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  save  one  by  heights 
«*f   moderate  elevation,  increasing  in    altitude  towards  the  north-eaat* 
The  borders  of  this  gulf,  which  in  common  parlance  go  by  the  name 
of  Bai®,  but  which  more  properly  are  denominated  the  Phlegriean 
Fields,  exhibit  in  their  whole  extent  a  mass  both  of  physical  and  moral 
fuina.     Volcanos,  earthquakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  sea  have  shat- 
tered the  coast  into   fragments,  changed  lakes  into  mountains,  and 
overwhelmed  towns  in  the  general  war  of  the  elements.  In  the  Augus- 
tan age,  this  was  emphatically  the  centre  of  Roman  taste  and  luxury, 
besides  the  large  seaport  of  Puteoli,  one  of  the  most  extensive  marts 
^  the  world  ;  Misenus,  the  rendezvous  of  imperial  fleets;  Bauli  and 
^Q'ise,  crowded  with  the  seats  of  the  nobility  ;  Cumee,  the  oldest  and 
orieofthe  most  populous  cities  in  Italy  ^  with  many  other  smaller  towns 
^^^  villas,  were  all  embraced  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  exhibiting 
^  assemblage  of  more  wealth  and  splendour,  than  any  other  part  of 
'"^  empire  in  the  same  compass  could  boast. 


*^bii  iilajwl  h  crowned  with  th«  ruins  of  Pompey's  villa,  tnd  the  Ltizmrctto 
*^^"^  qmicr  the  chflf . 


1 
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or  these  places,  some  are  so  entirely  obliterated,  that  even  their  si tet 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  and  others  present  the  most  me- 
lancholy traces  of  former  magnificence.  The  utter  impossibility  of 
identifying  the  ruins,  afler  so  many  convulsions,  destroys  in  some  de- 
gree the  pleasure  of  the  traveller.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  that  the  sumptuous  abodes  of  luxury,  the  haunts  of  diiarapa- 
tion  and  vice,  presented  nothing  originally  of  intense  interest ;  and  one 
feels  a  sort  of  indifference,  whether  he  stumbles  upon  a  bath  or  a  fish- 
pond, a  temple  or  the  tomb,  of  some  voluptuous  nobleman.  The  po- 
pulation of  this  region  has  wasted  away  with  its  buried  and  dilapida- 
ted towns,  till  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  a  handful  of  squalid  inhabit- 
ants, as  ghastly  as  any  of  the  spectres  which  Charon  ever  ferried  over 
the  Styx.  Puteoli  (now  Pozzuoli)  is  the  only  village  left  upon  the 
bay,  and  even  that  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade  compared  with  ils 
former  extent  and  importance.  It  stands  upon  a  point  projecting 
into  the  gulf  of  Puteolano,  and  forming  a  natural  harbour. 

On  arriving  at  this  ruinous  old  town,  we  immediately  took  a  row- 
boat,  and  embarked  for  the  hot  baths  of  Nero  across  the  bay,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Peter,  who  acted  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  admiral  and  cicerone,  had  been  for  several  years  on  board  of  a 
British  man-of-war,  and  had  visited  most  of  the  great  ports  of  England : 

— Multum  ille  el  tcrris  jactatus  et  alto. 
^  On  stoimy  seas,  uoDumber^d  toils  he  bore.^'^ 

He  still  kept  up  the  style  of  the  glazed  hat,  blue  jacket,  and  white 
trowsers,  although  he  had  finished  his  active  career  of  naval  services, 
and  returned  to  seek  repose  in  his  native  village.  As  much  philoso- 
phy was  wrapped  up  in  his  tarpawling  dress,  as  probably  ever  lurked  be- 
neath the  stole  and  toga  in  the  same  retreat,  and  he  discoursed  sagelj 
upon  the  influence  of  climate  and  luxury,  in  hastening  the  decline  and 
fall  of  empires,  illustrating  his  lessons  by  pointing  to  the  ruins,  which 
peeped  above  the  waves,  and  on  either  side  strewed  the  shores.  To 
the  left,  the  remains  of  the  Mole,  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
lading  and  unlading  ships,  extend  into  the  harbour.  Thirteen  out  of 
twenty-five  arches  are  yet  standing,  resembling  those  of  an  old  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  for  the  last  time  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  has  since  been 
suffered  to  sink  gradually  into  decay.  From  the  extremity  of  the  Mole, 
the  Emperor  Caligula  extended  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Baice,  a  distance 


♦  I  promised  Peter  when  we  parted,  that  1  would  sing  his  praises ;  and  the  ple*lr 
Tkaa  now  been  redeemed. 
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of  about  four  thousand  feet.  It  was  covered  with  sand,  like  an  ordi- 
nary road  ;  and  the  Emperor  rode  across  it  in  triumph,  with  his  brow 
twined  with  wreaths,  in  anticipation  of  his  future  victories !  This 
achievement  was  in  imitation,  or  more  properly  in  rivalry  of  Xerxes, 
in  crossing  the^JIellespont. 

On  the  right  of  the  port,  rises  Monte  Barbaro,  (anciently  Mount 
Gaurus,)  covered  with  vineyards  and  crowned  with  one  or  two  old 
buildings.  Farther  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  shore  is  a  hill  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  which  rose  from  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake  and  the  Julian  Port,  during  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes, 
which  were  vomited  forth  amidst  flames  from  the  subterranean  re- 
gions. The  sur&ce  is  of  a  reddish  complexion,  thinly  shaded  with  a 
coat  of  dwarfish  broom. 

Landing  at  a  point  where  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  palace  of 
Julius  Caesar  are  seen  under  the  clifis,  we  visited  the  hot  baths  of  Ne- 
ro, opening  like  caverns  into  the  side  of  the  hill,  whence  a  stream  con- 
stantly issues,  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  un- 
der water,  is  insupportable  to  the  hand.  A  narrow,  crooked  subter- 
ranean passage  leads  to  the  boiling  spring,  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards.  We  penetrated  the  gallery  for  perhaps  one  third  the 
length,  when  the  intensity  of  the  vapour  and  the  suffocating  fumes  of 
the  torch-light,  compelled  us  to  retreat  with  all  possible  despatch.  A 
person  in  attendance  went  to  the  spring  and  brought  a  pailful  of  the 
water,  in  which  an  egg  was  boiled  for  each  of  us.  On  his  return,  he 
seemed  nearly  exhausted  with  heat,  and  the  condensed  steam  was 
dripping  from  his  hair  and  &ce.  These  waters  are  found  extremely 
efficacious  in  rheumatic  complaints.  The  baths  have  gone  to  decay, 
and  the  only  use  now  made  of  them  is  by  the  patients  in  the  hospitals 
of  Naples. 

Returning  to  the  boat,  we  effected  a  second  landing  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  there  mounted  donkeys  to  make  a  circuit 
of  several  miles.  The  Julian  Port  and  the  channel  which  connected 
it  with  the  lake  of  Avemus,  are  entirely  filled  up,  and  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  either  is  discoverable  A  modern  garden  occupies  the  site  of 
the  former,  in  riding  through  which,  a  group  of  ragged  children  ten- 
dered to  us  bouquets  of  roses  and  wild  flowers,  which  grew  upon  the 
ruins  of  imperial  splendour.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  so  celebrated  by  the 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  is  almost  obliterated.  A  small  stagnant 
pool,  choked  with  mud  and  reeds,  alone  remains  of  this  once  famous 
sheet  of  water,  on  which  so  many  millions  were  uselessly  expended. 
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So  evanescent  are  the  proudest  monuments  of  kings,  whilst  the  allu-^ 
sions  to  them  by  men  of  genius  are  as  fresh  and  as  interesting  as  ever ! 

A  ride  of  less  than  a  mile  brou^rht  us  upon  the  shores  of  Avemus, 
the  very  centre  of  ancient  superstition,  and  the  supposed  entrance  into 
the  infernal  regions.  The  Lake  is  nearly  circular,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  bordered  with  reeds  and  water-grass.  It  has  no 
visible  outlet,  and  appears  originally  to  have  been  the  deep  crater  of 
a  volcano.  Its  terrors  have  all  vanished,  and  the  eye  searches  in  vain 
for  the  dark  forests  and  gloomy  images,  with  which  its  shores  were 
invested  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  adopting  the  popular  superstitions  of 
the  age.  It  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  in 
the  neighbouring  caverns,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  splendid  description  of  the  Greek  poet,  involved  in  eternal 
darkness.  In  all  probability,  tlie  lake,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vol- 
canic region,  and  girt  with  sombre  woods,  presented  natural  pheno- 
mena, which  were  magnified  by  the  terror  of  vulgar  minds,  and  seized 
upon  as  fit  themes  for  the  embellishments  of  the  imagination.  Augustus 
levelled  the  forests.  His  enterprise  was  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
impious,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  imagery  of  the  two  great  epic  poets 
was  not  altogether  the  work  of  fancy.  The  borders  of  Avernus  are 
at  present  clad  in  vines  and  wild  shrubbery.  The  water  is  stagnant 
and  filled  with  reptiles.  On  the  southern  side  are  seated  the  ruins  of 
a  building,  which  like  a  hundred  others  in  this  region  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  antiquaries.  Some  consider  it  the  temple  of  Proserpine, 
and  others,  of  Apollo.  It  forms  a  prominent  and  picturesque  object 
in  the  landscape. 

Riding  some  distance  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake,  we 
arrived  at  what  is  denominated  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  overgrown  with  bushes  and  fern,  which  two  or  three  pea- 
sants were  busy  in  mowing.  This  cavern  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  airijanua  DUU — the  gate  of  Pluto  himself ;  and  dismounting  &om 
our  donkeys,  we  followed  our  guides  through  the  black  jaws,  in  imita- 
tion of  Ulysses  and  iEneas.  At  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  mouth,  a  narrow  avenue  branches  off  at  right  angles 
towards  the  west.  Here  the  flambeaux  were  lighted  up,  and  each  of 
us  mounting,  Anchises  like,  upon  the  back  of  a  peasant,  we  crossed 
the  Stygian  waters,  which  are  something  more  than  knee-deep,  and 
were  safely  landed  in  the  gloomy  caverns  beyond,  without  the  aid  of 
Charon's  boat.  The  very  niche  was  pointed  out  to  us,  fit>ni  which 
the  Sibyl  is  said  to  have  uttered  responses.  On  one  side  stands  a 
sarcophagus,  which  perhaps  contained  her  ashes.  The  avenue  is  here 
choked  up  so  as  to  become  impassable,  and  as  the  smoke  of  the  torcbe? 
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wUbi  to  ttl©  confined  air  was  almost  aufTocating,  we  recrossed  the 
Tiftarean  waters,  black  as  Gocytus  or  Acheron  itself,  without  realizing" 
in  Ihis  instance  tlic  truth  of  the  poet's  admonition  : 

Fncitif  descenstii  Atchio  est ; 
Noctes  Alque  ilica  paiet  atri  jitnua  DiU»: 
Sed  revocore  ^radum,  ayperasque  cvadcre  ad  an  raj* 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  e*t. 

1  have  no  lime  to  waste  on  the  orii^in  or  design  of  tliese  caverns* 
They  may  have  been  connected  with  the  rites  of  ancient  suj>Grstjlion  : 
it  is  |>os8]ble  they  were  the  abodes  of  a  rude  people :  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  they  were  excavated  at  a  subsequent  f)eriod,  aniidst  the  wan- 
tonness of  Rijnian  luxury,  as  sobtcrranean  roads,  secret  passaigfcs,  or 
<^anais.      When  it  is  coiiMdered,   thai  Nero  contemplated  imiting  the 
^vaters  of  the  Tiber  witii  tfiose  of  Avernus,  irid  that  he  actually  com- 
ti>eiiced  the  projert  ot  collecting  all  the  but  np rings  of  Baiie  into  one  im- 
mense reservotrnf  the  mind  can  set  no  limits  in  the  excavations  which 
coay  have  been  made  in  prosecution  of  these  wild  schemes.     The 
F'^f^'ion  is  full  of  artificial  caves  ruimmg  in  all  possible  directions.     As 
f\>r  the  classical  as.^ociations  awakened  by  the  scenery,  they  are  so 
ruamerous  as  to  forbid  any  attempts  at  quoiation.     Two  of  the  most 
S|>lendid  episodes  of  the  Odyssey  and  iEneid  are  connected  with  the 
la.lte  of  Avernus,  and  if  any  of  my  readers  whh  to  revive  their  reco!- 
l^Citions,  they  must  turn  to  the  epics  themselves.     I  read  the  g^reater 
part  of  the  6th  book  of  the  latter  poem,  while  rambling  about  these 
liillsnnd  waters.     But  it  is  my  province  to  sketch  objects  as  they  now 
^atisl,  leaving  others  to  associate  them  witli  their  classical  reading. 

Having  once  more  reached  the  cheerful  light  of  day,  we  remounted 

*^tir  donkeys,  and  rode  more  than   half  way  round   AvernuB,   thence 

*^li  nibifig  up  a  high  hill  and  entering  the  road  to  Cuma?.  Peter  had  much 

^■"Ouble  with  his  jackasses.     They  took  it  into  their  heads  to  lie  <lown 

^■^ce  in  every  few  rods,  either  for  the  purpose  of  roliing  in  the  sand, 

^f  from  mere  contrariety  of  disposition.     As  the  rider's  feet  nearly 

^ouch  the  ground,  there  is  little  daniarer  in  such  cases  of  his  catching 

^  ''^11,  and  he  merely  finds  himself  standii»g  like  a  colossus  astride  of  the 

"^tle  animal.     Such  are  some  of  liic  advantages  of  humdity  in  the 

^yJe  of  travelling!     In  one  instance,  however,  our  naval  friend  lost 

*®  balance,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  back,  without  any  other  injury 

'^^  losing  his  hat  and  contracting  a  dusty  coat. 

-Across  the  path  to  Cumse,  a  substantial  brick  wall,  supposed  to  be  a 
""^^riieui  oftlie  ancient  ramparti^,  rises  to  the  height  ofaixty  feet,  with  an 
*^h  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  called  the  Arco  FeUce.  For  aught  I  know,  it 


^ 


[, 
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may  be  one  of  the  Gates  of  Somnus/  throiigli  which  the  spectres  oftlw 
dead  were  wont  to  flit,  and  the  divinities  of  Tartarus  ysetl  to  send  false 
dreams  to  the  world  above.  U  certainty  leads  to  a  laud  of  shadows^ 
and  our  donkeys  glided  through  like  ghosts^  in  journeying  on  towards 
the  Elysian  Fields,  Just  beyond  the  arch,  on  the  letl  of  the  road.,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Giants,  so  called  from  tlie  colossal 
statues  found  in  its  niches.  The  building  was  small,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  aud  otiers  nuUiing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  city  of  Cumap,  rhe  ohle?t  in  ltaK%  settled  by  a  Greek  colony  from 
Euba?a,  not  only  anierior  to  the  foundationa  of  Rome,  but  even  lo  the 
Trojan  War,  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  lis  Sibyls  are  gone— its 
oracles  sdent  In  the  few  fragments  of  the  temple,  w*hich  still  strew 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  snakes  and  lizards  have  made  their  home,  and 
were  seen  crawling  over  shattered  columns  and  friezes.  An  earth- 
quake finished  what  the  jeulousy  of  Naples  and  the  cont|uests  of  bar- 
I*  barians  left  undemolished.     The  plough  has  for  many  years  passed  over 

}  the  site  of  a  city,  once  so  renowned  as  the  seat  of  ancient  religion ; 

and  the  forests  of  poplars  hung  with  vines,  disclosing  here  and  there 
groups   of  swartliy,  squalid  peasants  at  their  labours,  render  the  by- 
\  paths  and  solitudes  almost  appalling.     From  the  hill  on  which  Cumje 

f  stood,  the  view  extends  northerl  y  along  the  eu  rved  slior e  to  Ca  pe  Gaeta. 

Midway  on  the  desolate  beach,  the  eye  rests  on  a  little  heap  of  ruins 
L  which  designate  the  site  of  ohj  Linternum,  whither  Scipio  Africanus 

p  letreatcd,  under  the  censures  of  the  Senate,  and  beyond  the  confines 

of  his  ungrateful  country,  ending  his  days  in  exile*  A  part  of  ihe 
epitaph!  upon  his  tomb,  recorded  by  Livy,  is  said  to  be  found  among 
the  ruins,  and  the  principal  word  of  the  inscription  left  has  given  the 
name  of  Patrm  to  the  shore  and  to  the  small  lak^^  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Chmio.  Beneath  the  heights  of  Cumje  is  seen  the  reedy  pool 
M  of  Licola,  the  ancient  port  of  the  city,  separat  ed  from  the  sea  by  a  ridge  of 

sand,  and  in  the  age  of  A  ugustus  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Avernus  by  a 

t         

k  -  ♦  t.  Sunt  geiriiiai  Somni  fwHae,  qusruoi  alleia  fertiir 

I  Cornea,  quR  vpri*  TaciLfi  d&tur  en i Imp  umbos ; 

Alteni^cniiLlcnti  ixsrfrctft  aiteuis  cle|jhanto ; 

Sed  ftilstt  ad  cojlum  mittunl  insomnia  Manes/' 

II"  tiie  royal  ayslem  of  Ualiao  nustom-houses  had  been  established  in  ViiplV 
time,  he  would  not  have  ^ven  such  free  ingircss  and  c^ess  to  lus  shudeBt  who 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  at  the  ^te ;  at  least  equal  to  ibe  oboUu 
exacted  by  Charon  for  fen  ia^c. 

t  **  logruta  patria,  nee  wsa  qiiidem  mea  habcs*'* 
Ungniteftil  country,  tbou  hast  oot  evea  my  dost. 
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canal.  The  re^on  is  at  present  entirely  deserted,  and  overgroMm  with 
bushes^  forming  another  portion  of  the  King's  hunting-grounds.  Wild 
boars  now  wallow  in  the  mud  of  a  haven,  where  once  rode  the  ships 
of  Euboea,  engaged  in  an  active  commerce*  between  the  colony  and 
the  parent  state.  On  the  other  side,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  islands 
of  Ischia  and  Procida,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  and  appear- 
ing through  the  medium  of  a  clear  atmosphere  to  lie  almost  at  our  feet 
Their  broken  rocks  are  evidently  fragments  of  the  coast,  rent  asunder 
by  earthquakes  and  volcanos.  In  the  former  the  subterranean  fires  are 
not  yet  quenched.  A  few  settlements  are  scattered  over  their  rude, 
mountainous  ridges,  rendering  them  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque, 
rising  like  ruins  from  the  sea. 

Descending  a  long,  steep  declivity  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  penetrated  by  torch-light  another  grotto  of  theCumaean  Sibyl,  where 
tradition  says  she  had  a  shrine  and  a  home.  The  entrance  of  the 
cavern  is  even  more  lolly  and  spacious  than  the  one  already  described, 
appearing  to  have  been  fashioned  into  a  stately  temple  with  regular  pil- 
lars and  arches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  connected  by  secret  passages 
with  the  Lake  of  Avernus.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards, 
the  avenue  is  blocked  up,  and  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with 
loose  stones.  In  some  of  the  wars  of  the  Goths,  the  roof  was  perfo- 
rated to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  undermine  a  fortress,  which  at  length 
came  down,  ramparts,  garrison,  and  all.  Again  emerging  into  day, 
we  rode  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Fusaro,  which  is  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  high  sandy  beach.  The 
King  has  here  a  hunting-lodge,  situated  on  a  little  island,  where  he 
amuses  himself  and  his  court,  in  giving  chase  to  the  boar,  and  in  eat- 
ing oysters,  which  the  lake  produces  in  abundance,  and  which  our  own 
experience  enables  us  to  say  are  of  a  good  quality.  The  waters  of 
Fusaro  are  dignified  by  tlie  classical  reputation  of  having  been  the 
ancient  Acheron,  spreading  between  Avernus  and  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Although  the  position  justifies  such  renown  ;  yet  it  appears  that  all  the 
images  of  Virgil's  heaven  and  hell — plains,  lakes,  and  streams,  even 
to  the  skies  and  celestial  luminaries,  were  subterranean.  Among  all 
the  employments  of  the  damned  or  the  blest,  lazzaroni  were  never 
seen  catching,  nor  monarchs  devouring  oysters ! 

From  Fusaro  we  recrossed  to  Baiee,  and  again  embarking  on  the  bay, 
coasted  along  the  shore  to  Cape  Miseno,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles,  landing  as  oAen  as  a  ruin  attracted  particular  attention.  The 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Mercury  and  Venus  are  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. Both  are  of  brick,  supposed  to  have  been  cased  with 
niarble.    The  former  is  a  rotunda  open  at  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
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Romci  richly  mantlet]  with  verdure,  and  furnishing  a  very  perfect 
whispering  gallery.  Twa  of  us  placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  wails 
conversed  witli  each  other,  wiliiout  a  syllable  being  lieard  by  a  tliird 
person  stationed  in  the  centre.  Baths  arc  connected  with  llie  temple 
of  Venus,  which  lead  anli^iuaries  to  doubt  the  character  of  these  edi- 
fices. At  one  exiremity  of  BaicL%  a  large  Gothic  and  cotnparativcly 
modern  Ibrtress  stands  upon  the  cliOs  two  or  iJiree  hundred  feet  above 
the  water,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  on  tlic 
shores  of  the  bay.  The  rocks  are  nearly  all  cavernous,  either  by 
nature  or  art,  winch  render  tho  deep,  hollow  murmurs  of  the  waves 
in  some  measure  peculiar. 

Passing  llic  reputed  gardens  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  and  the  villa  and 
fisli-ponds  of  Ilortensius,  we  landed  at  what  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  which  stands  within  a  few  rodd  of  the 
water.  A  woman  kindled  her  funeral  torch,  and  conducted  us  tlirough 
the  gloomy  recesses »  A  throng  of  ragged  females  here  beset  us  to 
buy  shells  and  pebbles,  which  they  pretended  were  anliijues,  polished 
by  the  doves  of  Venus.  Escaping  from  their  importunities,  we  climbed 
the  hills,  hurried  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Cento  Camerelle — the 
hundred  chambcra-^ — and  the  Piscina  Mirabile — the  wonderful  fish- 
pond of  LucuUus,  which  are  both  stumbhng-blocks  to  antii|uar]es, 
baffling  all  their  investigations.  The  most  rational  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  former  were  a  part  of  Nero's  folly,  and  the  latter  a  reser- 
voir of  water  to  supply  the  fleet  in  the  port  of  Misenus.  Specimens 
of  stucco  were  here  seen  in  a  state  of  nearly  perfect  preservation. 

Soon  after  leavmg  these  ruins,  and  passing  the  solitary  church  of 
Bauh,  we  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  which  slope 
with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  south-west,  and  are  at  present 
covered  with  vineyards.  Numerous  tombs  are  scattered  over  the  hills, 
finely  shaded  with  foliage,  but  presenting  odd  scenery  for  the  regions 
of  the  blest,  into  which  such  lugubrious  images  ought  not  to  enter. 
At  tlie  foot  of  the  declivity,  spread  tlac  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mare 
Morte,  or  Dead  Sea,  connected  on  one  side  with  the  ancient  Acheron, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  port  of  Miscno.  Pure  as  were  the  skies, 
and  green  and  flowery  as  were  the  gardens  on  the  day  of  our  visit, 
tlic  Elysian  Fields  are  rather  a  burlestjue  upoi*  the  high-sounding  name, 
presenting  scarcely  a  single  feature,  which  corresponds  with  the  finish- 
ed pictures  of  Virgil.  But  that  is  not  his  fault,  m  his  paradise  was 
not  upon  the  earth.  The  cicerones  might  have  found  a  much  more 
perfect  one  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

Though  neither  ambrosia  nor  nectar  was  to  be  had  on  the  borders  of 
Elysium,  the  exercise  of  the  morning  had  given  us  an  appetite  for  fare 
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less  delicate  and  celestial.  So  finding  a  shady  retreat,  oyerhung  with 
Tines  and  oyerlooking  the  bay,  we  partook  of  our  oysters  from  Achoroiii 
and  such  other  knick-knacks  as  Peter  had  been  able  to  cater  in  a  re- 
gion of  poverty.  The  fish-ponds  of  LucuUus  and  Hortensius  are  dry, 
and  no  lampreys  fattened  with  human  flesh,  nor  other  dainties,  were 
to  be  expected  from  these  sources,  had  they  been  desired.  A  light, 
sweet  wine,  made  from  a  grape  which  grows  on  Mount  Gaurus,  and 
which  bears  the  classical  name  of  Falernian,  gave  zest  to  our  simple 
repast,  as  unlike  the  luxurious  suppers  of  the  Romans,  as  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country  is  to  that  of  ancient  Baise. 

After  dinner  we  re-embarked  from  the  port  of  Miseno,  which  is 
capacious,  deep,  and  safe,  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  land,  with  a 
narrow  entrance.  Here  was  the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet,  which 
the  elder  Pliny  commanded  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  the  year  79 ;  and  hence  he  sailed  for  Castellamare,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  philosophical 
but  fatal  curiosity.  Cape  Misenus,  which  preserves  the  name  either 
created  or  adopted  by  Virgil,  is  a  rugged,  picturesque  promontory, 
with  perpendicular  clifis,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  crown- 
ed with  a  villa  of  Lucullus,  and  sloping  into  a  low,  narrow  isthmus 
towards  the  Mare  Morte  and  the  Elysian  Fields.  Hoisting  our  little 
white  sail  to  the  breeze,  which  blew  fresh  and  fragrant  from  the  flowery 
chores  forever  lefl  behind,  we  scud  across  the  azure  waters  of  the  bay, 
in  a  direct  course  to  Pozzuoli.  This  place  contains  some  antiquities 
wortli  seeing,  and  as  a  piece  of  the  aflernoon  yet  remained,  our  round 
of  observations  was  resumed,  notwitlistanding  tlie  fatigues  of  tlie 
morning.  Jn  one  of  the  public  squares  is  seen  the  pedestal  of  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  ornamented  with  bas-relief,  representing 
fourteen  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  restored  by  the  Emperor  after  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Scrapis  are  among  the  most 
extensive  we  have  found  in  Italy.  They  were  disinterred  some  seventy 
years  ago,  and  many  valuable  works  of  art  discovered.  This  huge  pile 
was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  something  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  surrounded  with 
porticos  composed  of  columns  of  red  African  marble,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  eighteen  in  circumference.  Three  of  the  massive  pillars 
are  yet  standing.  The  lower  part  of  the  shafts  is  eaten  full  of  holes 
by  marine  animals,  and  corroded  as  if  by  long  exposure  to  the  sea — 
a  phenomenon  not  easily  accounted  for.  Nearly  the  whole  area  of 
the  pavement  has  been  cleared  of  rubbish,  but  is  still  covered  with 
stagnant  water  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  and  swarms  of  frogs  were 
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seen  hopping  over  the  mosaic,  croaking'  their  solitary  homage  to  the 
Egyptian  god.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  rose  the  circular  shrioe, 
sopporled  by  musTnificent  columns,  the  stumps  of  which  yet  reDsain, 
like  tliose  of  a  forest  shattefed  by  a  tempeat.  The  exterior  courts  are 
still  supplied  with  hot  springs  (rom  Sollatara,  used  for  vap<jur  baths. 

In  climbing  the  hills  of  Pozzuoli,  antiquities  meet  the  traveller  at 
ahnosl  e^cry  step.  The  C'athedral  elands  upon  the  siie  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet  discoveraVde.  Higlier  up 
the  acclivity,  sarcophagi  scutptiired  with  ba,^- relief  have  been  found  in 
excavatiitg  a  garden.  Close  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  comniaod- 
ing  a  full  view  of  Cape  Mis^enus^  etood  a  villa  of  Cicero,  where  many 
of  his  philosophical  works  were  written.  A  few  traces  of  it  are  yet 
visible.  On  the  brow  of  the  eminence  above,  was  an  amphitheatre, 
next  perhaps  to  the  Coliseum  in  dimensions.  The  foundations  are 
tolerably  perfect,  though  entirely  overgrown  with  shrubbery.  A 
threshing-floor  has  been  formed  on  the  ramparts  ;  and  the  arena  has 
been  converted  into  a  luxuriant  garden.  Two  gloomy  cbapela  have 
been  fitted  np  in  the  sybterraneaii  corridors,  and  the  ruin  possesses 
great  rebgions  saiictity,  on  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Janua- 
rius,  who  here  performed  several  miracles,  but  at  last  could  not  save 
his  life  from  his  blood-lhirisly  persecutors,  and  as  the  tradition  runs,  he 
was  lorn  io  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Not  far  from  the  amphitheatre  was 
an  extensive  reservoir,  for  supplying  it  wnth  water.  The  subtcrraneaik 
arches  are  nearly  perfect,  and  are  now  denominated  from  their  intri- 
cacy the  Labyrinth  of  Dsedalua. 

Thc  Solfatara  is  the  only  remainiufr  object,  with  a  notice  of  which 
I  shall  tax  the  patience  of  my  readers  in  this  excursion*  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  mile  and  a  fialf  from  Pozy^uoU,  and  con- 
sists of  the  crater  of  a  votono,  the  fires  of  which  are  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Thp  bnsin  is  nearly  circular,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and 
bordered  by  a  high  rim,  A  few  patches  of  tht-  prickly  ^urse  and  wild 
rose  are  the  only  traces  of  vegetation,  to  break  the  stcrdity  and  deso* 
lation  of  the  region.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  naked  marl,  of  a  tawoy, 
brimstone  complexion,  and  so  hut  as  to  be  insupportable  to  the  naked 
feet.  Smoke  issues  from  Iialf  a  dozen  different  places,  and  m  the 
night  a  blue,  lambent  flame  is  visible.  We  descended  into  one  of  the 
pits,  whence  the  steam  bursts  with  such  violence,  as  to  throw  up  peb- 
bles and  particles  of  wand  from  the  aperture  of  the  subterranean  fur- 
nace. The  boiling  and  hissing  of  the  water  were  distinctly  heard 
beneath  us.  Large  quantities  of  sulphur  and  vitriol  are  deposited 
upon  the  rocks,  near  the  orifice.  The  process  of  nature  suggested  a 
manufactor>%  and  Murat  used  hence  to  derive  the  elements  of  bis  |^n- 
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powder.  From  all  appearances  the  crust  of  earth,  forming  the  roof 
of  the  great  laboratory,  is  thin.  It  rings  to  the  tread  of  the  feet. 
Peter  hfted  a  large  stone,  and  hurling  it  upon  the  surface  produced  an 
echo  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  yault  below.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  arch  will  at  some  future  period  give  way,  and  perhaps  disclose 
a  lake  of  liquid  fire.  If  the  Italians  had  as  much  enterprise  as  our 
countrymen  in  boring,  spiracula  would  soon  be  opened  to  the  world 
lielow,  were  it  merely  from  motive  s  of  curiosity.  Some  of  Milton's 
sublimest  images  of  the  infernal  regions  are  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  place,  and  the  burning  marl,  over  which  his  fallen 
angels  walked,  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  Solfatara. 


May,  1826, 

Ofr  visit  to  Vesuvius  occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  Wishing^ 
to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  left  Naples  at 
one  oVlock  in  the  morning,  taking  a  liaere  as  far  as  the  village  of  Por- 
tici-j  nearly  half  the  distance  of  the  seven  or  eight  miles.  At  the  hour 
of  our  departure,  the  skies  were  free  from  clourts,  but  suffused  with 
redness,  giving  lo  the  moon  and  stars  a  sultry,  fiery  aspect.  The  city 
was  for  once  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  silence,  and  the  lazzaroni, 
who  had  no  homes,  snored  quietly  in  their  baskets.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  solemn  in  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  waves,  at  this 
witching  time  of  night.  Not  a  person  was  seen  moving,  save  tlic 
sentinels  stationed  along  the  road,  who  permitted  us  to  pass  witliotit 
molestation. 

On  arriving  at  Portici,  or  more  properly  at  Resina,  a  small  conti- 
guous village,  we  roused  up  Salvadore  Madonna,  tlic  famous  guide  for 
tlie  mountain,  who  rose  with  some  reluctance,  before  he  and  his  mules 
had  been  suOiciently  refreshed  by  sleep  from  the  labours  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  After  rubbing  open  his  eyes  and  taking  an  observation  at 
Ihc  heavens,  like  old  Palinurus,  he  said  we  had  come  too  early,  and 
had  selected  an  unfortunate  day,  as  the  sirocco  was  blowing,  and  the 
mountain  would  be  covered  with  clouds.  He  would  however  accom- 
pany us,  if  it  was  our  pleasure.  Makmg  due  allowances  for  his  wisli 
to  finish  his  morning  nap,  and  fearing  that  circumstances  might  be 
equally  unfavourable  on  another  morning,  we  concluded  to  persevere 
in  the  excursion.  The  donkeys  were  saddled  with  all  possible  de- 
?5patch,  and  our  little  caravan  took  up  the  ime  of  march  in  total  dark- 
ness, as  the  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  tlic  moon  had  gone  down. 
But  Salvadorc  could  probably  perform  the  route  blindfold.,  having  been 
trained  lo  it  from  childhood. 

The  path  at  first  leads  through  a  faubourg  of  the  village,  stragghng 
for  some  distance  up  the  acclivity,  and  thence  crosses  beds  of  lava, 
which  came  down  in  mokcn  torrents,  and  congealed  in  dark,  shapeless, 
desolate  masses,  about  which  not  a  blade  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  A 
more  dreary,  gloomy  picture  cannot  be  imagined.  The  belts  are  of 
the  width  of  broad  rivers,  sometimes  a  mile  in  breadth,  extending 
from  the  cone  to  the  margin  of  the  bay  ;  and  in  some  instances,  they^ 
have  poured  their  burning  streams  into  the  water.  There  is  much  morcai 
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flty  in  Ihe  surface  of  I  be  beds,  than  I  expected  to  <lntl.  Protu- 
ranees  five  or  six  feet  in  height^  and  of  tjie  niosit  fantastic  shapes, 
^^re  scattered  over  the  hideous  tracks,  baring  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
^roughness,  that  a  torrent  of  water  would  assume  in  rolling  down  the 
jTill,  and  freezing  as  it  broke  over  the  obstacles  opposing  its  passage, 
"^^he  complexion  and  general  appearance  of  the  beds  at  a  distance  is 
9^ot  ntdike  that  of  a  newly  ploughed  Held,  in  a  rude  state,  with  a  black 

About  midway  between  Resin  a  and  the  base  of  the  Cone,  stands 
't-he  liernutage,  on  a  high  ridge  which  may  emphatically  be  considered 
»-3  an  island,  surrounded  by  broad  torrents  of  lava  on  either  hand.  The 
eoliiary  white  house  is  kept  by  a  monk,  who  allbnls  refreshments  to 
travellers.  His  tenement  is  furnished  with  a  large  bell,  which  he  rings 
€^Tery  Sunday  morning,  and  on  other  feast  days,  probably  to  let  the  world 
btoeatb  him  know  that  he  is  alive.     At  certain  seasons,  religious  pro- 
^^^ttioDS  from  Naples  and  the  neighbouring  villages  climb  to  the  Her- 
mitage, to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  some  of  their  saints.     The 
brow  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house  has  been  planted  with  trees,  and 
^  dozen  little  shrines  have  been  erected  in  imitation  ol  iMuunt  Calvary. 
As  we  were  in  great  haste  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
DJoriiijag  dreams  of  the  monk  were  not  disturbed. 

On  leaving  the  Hermitage,  the  path  winds  along  the  spine  of  the 
€ld^e,  bordered  with  verdure,  wliich  becomes  extremely  grateful 
•ttiidst  the  solitary  waste.  The  point  of  the  island  soon  terminates  in 
**liier  beds  of  lava,  which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Cone,  and  over 
^l*ich  our  donkeys  picked  their  way  at  a  snairs  pttcG^  notwithstanding 
^U  oar  efforts  to  hasten  them  forward-  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
fiance,  the  path  is  passable  for  horses,  and  Salvadore  could  not  intro- 
^c«  tn  improvement  more  acceptable  to  travellers,  than  by  substitu- 
)^  a  better  sort  of  animals  in  place  of  bis  jackasses.  It  is  much 
*'^**€ier  work  to  ride  them  than  to  climb  the  bill  on  foot.  They  are 
^so  very  unsafe.  One  of  our  counlrynien  last  winter  was  pitched 
^rice  among  the  crags  of  lava,  and  came  near  breaking  his  neck. 

To  our  inexpressible  regret,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  Cone, 
***^  predictions  of  the  guide  had  proved  true,  and  the  whole  hill  was 
^*iVeloped  in  a  dense  cloud,  so  that  our  horizon  did  not  extend  twenty 
^^t  in  any  direction*  Here  another  question  arose,  whether  or  not 
^^  ^as  worth  while  to  ascend  farther,  under  such  circumstances. 
^i  perseverance  carried  us  onward-  Throwing  aside  our  cloaks, 
^•iitj  lymg  our  donkeys  to  lumps  of  lava,  we  plunged  into  the  mist 
^^d  commenced  crawling  up  an  acclivity,  rising  with  an  angle  of 
^b^ut  45  degrees,  and    composed   of  cinders,  ashes,    and    loose 
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stones.  The  summit  is  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fortunately,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  toilsome  heights  could  be  seen  in  advance.  Salvadore  came 
panting  afler  us,  directing  us  not  to  walk  so  fast.  The  fiitigues 
.of  the  ascent  appeared  to  us  very  much  exaggerated  ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  ordinary  activity,  sedan  chairs,  belts  about  the  loins,  and 
pilgrim  staves  are  a  useless  apparatus.  Much  less  wearineas  was  ex- 
perienced, than  in  climbing  Mam  Tor,  in  Derbyshire  Peak.  The 
walk  was  accomplished  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  without  resting  but 
once.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  the  route  leads  up  a  furrow 
in  the  hill,  into  which  stones  have  tumbled,  forming  tolerable  foothold. 
Smoke  gushes  out  in  sundry  places  along  the  way,  and  the  hand  can- 
not bear  the  heat  of  the  surface. 

On  reaching  the  top  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  for  a 
time  abandoned  all  hope  of  being  adequately  compensated  for  our 
toil,  so  far  as  it  regarded  a  prospect.  The  crater  was  entirely  filkd 
with  thick  clouds,  mingled  with  smoke,  tumbling  in  broken  volumes 
over  the  verge,  and  hanging  in  wreaths  about  the  black  crags.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  eye  to  penetrate  ten  feet  into  the  abyss,  and  the  ima- 
gination was  lefl  to  fathom  its  gloomy  depths  Here  we  were,  invol- 
ved in  mist,  and  without  cloaks.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
persuading  the  guide  to  wait  an  hour,  with  the  hope  of  a  change  of 
weather.  At  length  he  consented,  and  finding  a  warm  place,  under 
the  rocks  near  one  of  the  spiracula,  he  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
cinders,  and  finished  his  interrupted  slumbers  ;  while  we  amused  oar- 
selves  in  throwing  stones  into  the  apertures,  to  hear  them  rumbie  in 
the  caverns  below.  The  vapour  rising  out  of  these  crevices  exactly 
resembles  that  issuing  from  a  hot  chimney  or  brick-kiln,  and  the  hand 
is  as  soon  scorched  in  coming  in  contact  with  it.  A  low,  heavy,  sul- 
len sound  of  the  subterranean  furnaces  is  heard,  though  less  distinctly 
than  at  the  Solfalara. 

Afler  a  sleepless  night  and  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  nothing  but 
intense  curiosity  kept  us  from  following  the  example  of  our  guide,  and 
patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  casting  my  eye  towards  the  cra- 
ter, I  perceived  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  clouds.  More 
of  the  abyss  became  every  moment  visible.  The  dark,  ragged 
rocks  forming  the  circumference,  and  shooting  up  into  rude  shat- 
tered peaks,  were  developed  one  by  one,  till  glimpses  of  the  very  bot- 
tom, at  the  depth  of  fifleen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet,  ahematelj 
appeared  and  vanished.  Soon  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  seen  through 
the  mist,  ^^  shorn  of  his  beams.*'  On  turning  to  the  outward  verge  oT 
the  crater,  a  scene  was  witnessed  which  wholly  baffles  description. 
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The  cloud  had  by  ihis  time  become  a  thin^  scmi-lransparcnt  vapour, 
shifted  every  instant  l>v  gerille  cyrrejjts  of  air,  ami  as  often  varying  the 
objects  around  us.  With  the  Biiddenness  of  a  flash  of  h^htning  in 
the  night,  the  hlue  skies  with  fleecy  cluuds  reposing  in  the  horizon,  the 
whole  bay  of  Naple.^^  its  azure  waters^  its  islands,  its  white  sails,  tho 
splendid  circle  of  towns,  and  the  green  sliores,  spread  hke  cncliant- 
ment  beneath  the  eye — ^and  then  a  curtain  of  mist  swept  by,  involving 
ri!  in  utter  obr^rurity,  till  the  veil  wa?*  again  lifted  by  the  winds.  The 
feeling  involuntarily  sciughl  relief  in  rapturous  apfdause  ;  and 
even  Salvadore  clapped  Ins  hands  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  as  he 
would  manifest  at  the  exhibition  of  some  grand  spectacle  in  the  the* 
ttre  of  ^^an  Carlo.  In  extent,  grandeur,  and  pirturesf|ue  beauty,  the 
scenery  far  transcended  the  most  splendid  conceptions  of  the  imagina- 
tioo.  While  standing  with  my  back  to  the  sun,  my  shadow  was  dis- 
tinctly thrown  several  times  upon  a  volume  of  cloud  in  front,  with  two 
perfect  and  vivid  concentric  circles  of  rainbows,  tlirce  or  four  feet  m 
diameter  surrounding  my  head.* 

At  last  every  vestige  of  the  vapour  disappeared  and  left  us  in  the  full 

blaze  of  day.     A  perfect  view  of  the  crater  was  obtained.     It  is  about 

r  lour  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  shape  nearly  circular.     The  brim 

broken  into  deep  rugged  notches,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and 

l>ordered  by  the  siphntered  fragments  of  the  mountain,  impendiug  ia 

'"ude  crags  over  the  abyss.     This  belt  of  rocks,  exhibiting   a  frightful 

Jinag^e  of  ruin^  extends  about  one  third  of  the  way  down,  and  thenco 

*^<^oitiience3  a  region  of  loose  cinders,  sand,  and  ashes,  sloping  with 

^  steep  decUvity  to  the  bottom.     Pieces  of  the  cliff  are  every  moment 

"topping  to  the  depths  below,  breaking  the  profound  silence  of  the  hill, 

*"Od  producing  the  most  dreary  sound  imaginable.     In  the  very  apex  of 

^^  inverted  cone,  there  appeared  to   be  a  bed  of  solid  rock  or  lava, 

*«lecl  with  water,  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  such  intcn- 

^^^^y^fr  lliat  it  was  at  first  mistaken  for  some  glittering  mineral.     Along 

^^     sides  of  the  crater  the  smoke  rises  in  a  hundred  ditferent  places, 

'^^ Ending  in  most  cases  gently,  as  if  proceeding  from  smothered  fires, 


This  beatitifiil  pheaomenon  wm  entirely  ntw  to  me,  niul  I  was  almoet  afraid 

*"^cordthp  fiict.  l"5i  my  rewders  might  »uppo&e  thr  ifoublf*  halo  a  mere  phacitom 

^e  imBg^inatioa,     I  han^G  met  w>th  uwLhipg  ol  llie  kiad  in  the  courae  of  m^ 

^^ling,     Iq  con  verbal  I  oh  wiili  $l  Fn^ath  gt'nilemant  since  my  retum  to  the  United 

^*^e%  he  rend  lo  me  a  paragraph,  Blaiing^  thittone  of  his  countrymen  hail  witness- 

^  A^milar  ep«ctruin  from  itie  pnak  uf  n  munntam  in  France.     I  believe  it  is  of 

.    ""^  occurreoc*,  aa  a  very  pecaliar  combiaatiOQ  of  circumstancea  it  required  for 

*^  «ihibiiion. 

^'01.  u,  34 


^ 
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and  curling  in  wreaths  round  the  projecting  rocks.  The  guide  stated 
that  an  unusual  quantity  was  emitted  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  southern  wind. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Volcano  is  in  its  old  age, 
and  that  its  combustible  materials  are  nearly  exhausted.  So  thougfat 
the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  whose  streets  were  pt- 
ved  with  lava  thrown  out  centuries  before,  and  who  were  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security  by  a  temporary  repose  of  the  elements.  Since  that  period 
not  less  than  forty  eruptions  have  taken  place,  covering  all  sides  of  the 
mountain  with  a  mass  of  ruins,  which  would  make  a  bill  twice  the 
size  of  the  cone,  and  which  prove  that  the  torrents  ejected  must  come 
from  great  depths  in  the  earth.  Incredible  stories  are  told  of  the 
height  to  which  the  showers  of  fire  and  cinders  are  elevated,  and  of 
the  distances  to  which  they  extend.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Constantinople 
are  said  to  have  witnessed  a  rain  of  ashes  during  some  of  the  eruptioiis, 
and  the  column  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  to  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  earth.  Such  tales  are 
contrary  to  all  the  calculations  of  projectiles,  and  outrage  belief.  The 
last  eruption  occurred  in  1 822,  when  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  taken  off.  Torrents  of  lava,  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
rolled  about  half  way  down  the  mountain,  in  the  direction  of  the  villa- 
ges lining  the  shore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  terror,  expecting  to  realize  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Peoh 
peii.  It  rained  ashes  for  several  days  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and 
the  air  was  so  thick  as  to  render  candles  necessary  at  noon  day.  The 
iiufications  of  a  convulsion  by  a  long  course  of  observation  have  been 
clearly  ascertained.  Immense  volumes  of  smoke,  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion than  usual,  rise  in  the  form  of  a  wide  spreading  tree,  the  lop 
of  which  reaches  to  heaven,  and  the  column  extending  sometimes 
twenty  miles  in  diameter.  The  waters  of  the  bay  retreat  from  the 
strand,  as  if  absorbed  into  subterranean  gulfe,  to  be  emitted  from  the 
crater.  A  tremor  is  felt  in  the  earth.  These  signs  continue  for  a  day 
or  two,  giving  the  populous  district  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  warning 
of  the  impending  calamity.  In  1 822  the  people  clung  to  their  property, 
their  little  all,  to  the  last,  and  the  police  were  obliged  to  tear  them 
away.  Thieves,  disguised  in  female  attire,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
plundering  amidst  the  scene  of  confusion. 

I  walked  about  one  third  of  the  way  round  the  crater,  and  should 
have  completed  the  circuit,  had  not  another  cloud  dashed  against  the 
mountain  and  again  involved  us  in  mist.  Two  English  ladies,  now  at 
Naples  are  making  preparations  to  descend  into  the  abyss,  by  means 
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^f  ropes  fastened  to  the  cUfTs.  Such  an  enterprise  deserves  little  ap- 
plause, since  it  is  mere  matter  of  heroism,  and  will  probahly  not  serve 
1o  extend  the  sphere  of  phitosophical  knowledge.  The  formation  of 
the  basin  can  he  examined  to  as  good  advantap^c  from  the  top  as  from 
the  bottom*  Havirig^  hngercd  something  more  than  two  hours  on  the 
top  of  the  mountani,  and  exammed  its  varions  aspects  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner,  we  descended  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  height, 
which  it  required  a  wearisome  hour  to  chmb.  tn  the  course  of  the 
jaunt,  I  picked  up  among  the  cmhers  tiie  sole  of  a  pretty  shoe,  whicit 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  volcano*  Thinking 
that  old  Empedocles*  might,  according  to  his  doctrine  of  transmigra* 
tioQ,  liave  been  once  more  changed  into  a  girl,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
mortality  again  discovered  in  the  fragrnents  of  a  slipper,  I  added  the 
relic  to  Salvadore's  museum,  although  he  did  not  seeoi  to  appreciate 
its  value* 

In  recroasing  the  beds  of  lava,  our  guide  relieved  the  tedium  of  the 
way  by  giving  an  acrount  of  the  remarkable  personages,  whom  he  had 
conducted  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius.  Baron  Humboldt  has  ascended 
four  time^,  for  the  purpose  of  making  philosophical  experiments.  All 
tbe  Bonapartes  save  Napoleon,  have  been  among  the  number  of  visit- 
ants. The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Eng- 
Iwid,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  have  been  carried  up  in 
sedani— a  species  of  crtielty,  which,  to  a  person  of  any  feeling,  must 
iiK>tethan  counterbalance  the  pleasure.  C/Ount  Bergami,  and  the  late 
Queen  Carohne  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  entimeratioci  of  nobility* 
1*h€y  went  up  together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  enamoured  of  smo- 
thered flames.  Tradition  is  silent,  whether  the  cavalier  put  his  slioulder 
to  the  sedan,  or  was  himself  carried  in  state. 

On  our  return  to  Resina,  we  examined  the  museum  of  Salvadorc, 
which  con  tains  mineralogical  specimens  of  the  whole  region  in  the 
^cinity  of  Vesuvius.  Cases  containing  full  suites,  are  neady  put  up^ 
^^^  kept  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices »  \¥c  had  picked  up  for  our* 
^^^es  some  fine  specimens  in  the  vicinity  of  ttie  crater ;  but  a  travel- 
'®''>  Who  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  will  soon  learn  the  folly  and  im- 
J**'*cticability  of  collecting  mineralogical  cabmets.     I  began  several 


This  philosopher  and  disciple  of  Fythagoras  contended,  that  he  bud  auecesi- 

^,     y  tippear«d  on  earth  in  the  forms  of  a  g:irl,  a  boy,  a  bird,  a  fish,  wid  last  of  nil 

r^*^ocle9.     He  eecredy  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Eton,  wishing'  to  pajs 

^  god ;  but  an  erupLion  ejected  hia  sandal,  and  was  the  means  of  expoait^  hif 

^^^uded  claims  lo  divine  boncHire. 


^ 
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times  to  make  a  collection  of  such  as  I  deemed  most  curious  ;  bat 
after  the  parcels  were  kept  in  my  trunk  just  lung  enough  to  wear  out 
my  clothes,  they  were  in  most  cases  throw    away. 

While  breakfast  was  preparing,  a  cicerone  conducted  us  through 
the  ruins  of  Ilcrculaneum,  buried  seventy  Icel  beneath  the  villages  of 
Resina  and  Portici.  The  entrance  tlirough  long,  dark,  and  intricate 
avenues,  render  the  use  of  tapers  necessary  from  the  very  threfthold  of 
the  descent.  Instead  of  the  bright  skies  which  once  canopied  the  an- 
cient city,  its  firiiiainent  is  now  composed  of  a  solid  bed  of  lava,  and 
the  rumbling  of  carriages  is  heard  on  the  road  above.  The  excava- 
tions are  very  circumscribed,  and  the  ruins  are  too  imperfectly  developed 
to  afford  much  interest.  Treasures  to  an  unknown  extent  yet  remain  to 
be  opened,  and  as  the  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  modern  buildings, 
among  which  is  the  king^s  palace,  ages  may  elapse  before  the  whole 
will  be  explored.  The  ancient  theatre  is  at  present  the  only  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Its  proportions,  its 
benches,  its  entrances,  and  its  ornaments,  even  to  the  red  stucco  upon 
the  walls,  are  distinctly  seen.  The  corridors  are  surrounded  by  a 
suite  of  apartments,  which  were  probably  the  coffee-houses  and  loun- 
ges of  the  audience.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  thea- 
tre, at  the  time  it  was  overwhelmed — a  supposition  wholly  improba- 
ble, since  only  a  few  skeletons  have  been  found.  The  catastrophe 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sudden.  Pliny  had  time  to  sail  from 
Cape  Misenus  to  Stabiae,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  mile^, 
after  the  eruption  appeared,  before  these  cities  were  destroyed.  Am- 
ple time  was  therefore  afforded  for  those  who  chose  to  make  their 
escape. 

It  is  the  received  opinion,  that  half  a  dozen  different  torrents  of 
lava,  at  distant  periods,  have  rolled  above  Herculaneum,  producing  as 
many  distinct  strata.  Indeed,  it  is  wholly  mcredible,  that  a  smgle 
eruption  should  emit  a  bed  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  depth.  As  Her- 
culaneum was  overwhelmed  by  the  same  deluge  as  Pompeii,  it  becomes 
a  question,  why  the  former  should  be  buried  in  solid  masses  of  lava, 
while  the  latter  was  covered  merely  with  ashes,  cinders,  and  scoria. 
The  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  the  streams  of  lava 
succeeded  the  first  showers  of  other  materials  and  melted  them  into 
solid  masses.  These  primary  layers  seem  to  have  formed  a  covering, 
to  protect  the  remains  of  the  city  from  tlie  burning  flood,  which  sub- 
sequently came  down  from  the  mountain,  and  annihilated  every  thing, 
with  which  it  came  in  contact.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  travel- 
ler, that  he  has  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  stratification  of  Ho^ 
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culaneum.  All  the  excavations  except  that  about  the  theatre  have 
been  filled  up.  This  city  was  the  second  or  third  in  size  and  import- 
ance in  Campania,  anterior  to  Rome  in  its  foundation,  and  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction,  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury.  But  I  will  not  dwell 
on  this  topic,  having  a  long  story  of  the  same  kind  to  tell  of  a  sister 
city,  overwhelmed  by  a  common  calamity,  and  much  more  fully  laid 
open  to  observation. 
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LETTER  LXVIL 

EZCUBSION  TD  B)^U'£n. 

A  DAY  was  busily  occupied  m  examining  the  remains  of  Pompeii, 
seated  on  the  »Dutli-Wi^tcrn  slope  of  Vesuvius,  niitJwiy  bctwecD  the 
top  of  the  mountain  and  the  bay,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Na- 
ples. The  road  leadmg  to  it,  through  I'orre  del  Greco  and  Annunzi^ 
ata,  traverses  several  beds  of  lava,  by  one  of  which  the  former  village 
waa  entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  eruption  of  1794.  Some  of  the 
buildings  are  yei  seen  buried  to  the  chauiber  windows  by  the  deluge  of 
fire,  which  descended  in  billows  high  as  those  of  the  ocean,  sweeping 
away  every  thing  in  its  path.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  pheno« 
mcnon  more  awfully  sublime  ihan  these  burning  torrents,  kiudlmg  into 
a  flame  all  I  he  combustible  matter  over  which  they  roll,  and  producing 
tremendous  explosions  of  rocks,  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
The  foliage  bordering  the  tract  in  a  moment  becomes  sere,  and  the 
next  instant  is  in  a  blaze.  One  would  almost  be  willing  to  meet  Pliny *s 
fate — certainly  to  encounter  the  risk  he  did — for  the  sake  of  witness- 
ing m  spectacle  of  so  much  grandeur.  The  beds  formed  by  the  erup- 
tion of  1191  are  yet  perfectly  bleak  and  sterile,  though  the  borders  are 
exuberantly  rich  and  productive.  Fields  all  green,  tlowery,  and  gay, 
extend  far  up  the  acclivitiea  of  the  mountam,  between  these  broad  de- 
solate tracts  of  lava,  Lachryma-christi,  a  wine  well  known  for  its 
excellence,  is  peculiar  to  Ihia  district,  in  which  great  quantities  of  it 
are  made. 

The  situation  of  Pompeii  is  delightful,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
region,  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  a  view  of  the  sea  and  moun- 
tains.    Immense  mounds  of  sand  and  ashes,  thrown  out  in  makinc  the 
excai'ations,  admonish  the  traveller  of  his  approach.     We  arrived  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,^  and  lingered  till  sunset  among  the  ruins. 
The  town  was  four  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
surrounded  with  double  walla.     Only  one  eighth  of  its  area  has  yet 
been  excavated.     The  rest  is  buried  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.     Excavations  are  still  in  progress.     The  surface  is  planted  with  j 
poplars,  vines,  and  maize.     But  the  soil  appears  arid,  and  vegetations 
parched  and  stunted,  though  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Sarno,  car^ 
ried  through  the  town  in  aqueducts. 

We  commenced  our  examination  with  the  Ampliitheatre  near 
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southern  gate.  It  is  nearly  in  a  perfect  slate^  similar  in  form  and 
constmction  to  the  Coliseum  al  Rome^  willi  two  principal  entraocea 
on  opposite  sides,  and  a  small  door  tor  carry ing  out  the  dead,  killed  in 
combats  on  the  arena.  The  podium  or  lower  circle  of  benclies  aeema 
to  have  been  guarded  by  an  iron  railing.  Two  fragments  of  bas-relief, 
one  representing  a  charioteer  in  the  attitude  of  driving,  and  the  other 
a  mask,  are  still  visible.  The  exterior  was  surrounded  with  a  course 
for  chariot  races,  elevated  by  a  concentric  wall  and  terrace  above  the 
entrances  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  secured  on  ihe  outside  by  balus- 
trades. These  aerial  races  at  the  height  of  Atleen  or  twenty  feet  from 
*iie  ground,  must  have  formed  a  curious  spectacle.  In  the  corridors 
SJWl  passages  of  the  circus,  the  pavements  are  composed  of  blucka  of 
^▼a,  showmg  that  this  region  has  been  volcanic  from  time  immc- 
morial. 

A  httle  to  the  north  of  the  amphitheatre  is  a  building  called  the 
TricUniurn,  exhihitmg  traces  of  couches  and  tables,  where  the  ire- 
ly^nters  of  public  amusements  used  to  recline  at  the  feast.  In  the 
8MJie  quarter,  excavations  have  been  made,  which  exhibit  perfectly 
ftc  several  strata  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii,  in  the  memorable 
^niption  of  the  year  79,  It  is  supposed,  that  each  stratum  was  the 
^ork  of  a  day,  and  that  the  number  corresponds  with  the  intcrmissiong 
3Jid  renewals  of  the  showers  of  ^re^  water,  lava,  pumice-stunes,  cin- 
ders, ashes,  and  sand,  which  deluged  the  ilMuted  city.  The  first  or 
bottom  layer  is  five  or  six  feet  thick,  composed  of  small  whitish  stones, 
feose  and  round,  mingled  with  globules  of  lava,  of  the  size  of  shot. 
Above  this  are  Bpreatl  several  beds  of  ashes  and  cinders,  of  a  darker 
complexion,  and  perfectly  distinct  in  formation.  It  will  be  seen  from 
™^ae  facts,  that  the  ruins  of  the  mouniam  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii 
differ  entirely  in  character  from  the  solid  masses  of  lava  under  which 
Herculmieum  was  buried,  though  both  cities  were  destroyed  during 
^^  same  eruption. 

Crossing  a  plain  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  enamelled  with  a  variety 

^*   wild  flowers,  which  bloom  above  the  unopened  sepulchre  of  the 

towQ^  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  principal  streets,  which  has  been  excu- 

'^ated  to  the  pavement,  and  is  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  it  was  seventeen 

^nturics  ago-      It  is  lined  on  hot  hi  aides  with  puhtic  buildings,  dwell- 

^^-houses  and  shops,  the  fronts  and   walls  of  w  hich  remain  entire, 

^^^  roofs  alone  having  been  pressed  in  by  the  showers  of  volcanic 

^**er.     Nothing  was  wanting  but  inhabiUints  to  complete  the  picture 

^  *  cnodern  Italian  village.  We  strolled  along  the  street  just  as  we  would 

*"<>iigh  the  Toledo,  peeping  into  the  shops,  and  pausing  to  examine 

^^tever  fell  in  our  way.     It  is  sufficieotly  broad  for  two  modern  car- 


1 
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riages  to  pass  abreast ;  payed  with  large  flags  accurately  adjusted ; 
furnished  with  side-walks,  and  with  stepping-stones,  at  coDTenient 
intervals,  elevated  a  foot  or  more,  to  enable  pedestrians  to  croea  com- 
fbrtably  in  wet  weather.  Much  more  cleanhness  prevails,  than  in  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  Naples  and  Rome.  The  paveuient  is  deeply 
worn  with  the  tracks  of  ancient  carriage  wheels,  proving  that  the  lovn 
was  old  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure 
the  distance  between  the  ruts,  and  found  it  to  be  five  feet,  about  the 
width  of  a  modern  coach. 

Many  of  the  dwelling-houses  and  shops  were  examined  with  minute 
attention.  They  look  so  hke  inhabited  tenements,  that  it  almost  aeen- 
ed  proper  to  knock  or  ring  at  the  door,  lest  the  stranger  should  intnida 
on  a  laiiiily  of  old  Ponipeiians.  The  preservation  of  the  buildiop, 
composed  of  ordinary  materials,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Not  only  the 
walls,  but  the  painted  stucco  and  frescos,  even  to  the  most  delicate 
lines,  are  as  entire,  and  almost  as  fresh,  as  if  they  had  been  done  six 
months  or  a  year  sl^o.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  damp  or 
corrosive  in  the  substances,  which  have  protected  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elements  for  so  many  ages.  "The  apartmeota  are  uni- 
formly small,  badly  lighted,  without  fire-places,  and  in  all  respects  in- 
convenient, affording  strong  evidence  that  the  ancient  inhabitaots  knew 
lis  little  of  the  comforts  of  home,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  as  do  the 
modern  Italians,  and  that  most  of  their  time,  except  in  the  hours  of 
sleeping,  was  passed  in  the  streets,  and  at  places  of  public  amusement 
The  decorations  of  the  rooms  are  quite  as  handsome  as  the  same  de- 
scriptions of  ornaments  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  momic 
floors  are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  designs  exhibtt  a  good 
deal  of  taste.  The  walU  are  painted  of  difierent  colours-— generally 
green,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow.  In  a  aculptor^s  shop,  spots  of 
the  liquid  plaster  which  bespattered  the  side  of  the  room  while  he  vis 
at  work,  remain  as  fresh  as  ever.  We  could  at  first  hardly  believe  our 
own  eyes,  and  suspected  some  deception,  till  other  streets  had  been 
traversed,  and  the  same  vivid  impressions  found  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
that  have  yet  been  opened. 

The  two  theatres,  one  for  tragedy  and  the  other  for  comedy,  are 
nearly  entire,  and  show  perfectly  the  construction  and  arraogemeut  of 
such  edifices  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans*  They  are  of  a  seod- 
circular  form,  rising  with  tiers  of  stone  steps  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  terminating  in  a  gallery  guarded  by  iron  balustrades,  and 
appropriated  to  the  female  part  of  the  audience.  The  stage  did  not 
diflbr  materially  from  that  of  a  modern  theatre,  except  that  it  was 
broader  and  had  much  less  depth.    Behind  was  the  postaoenium  or 
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green-room  ;  in  front,  the  proscenium  corresponding  with  our  orches- 
tra ;  and  the  ancient  orchestra  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modem 
parterre  or  pit,  though  used  for  a  different  purpose.  Two  play-tickets 
Jiave  been  found  near  the  theatres,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  They  are  of  ivory,  circular  in  shape,  bearing  the 
name  of  iEschylus,  the  Shakspeare  of  Greece,  with  the  number  of  the 
place  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  one  side,  and  an  image  of  the  theatre 
on  the  reverse.  The  practice  of  assigning  and  numbering  seats,  to 
prevent  confusion,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustus.  In 
the  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  buildings  at  Pompeii,  Parian  marble 
18  found  in  great  profusion,  evincing  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  in* 
habitants.  Few  cities  now  existing  in  Italy  could  furnish  so  many 
works  of  art,  and  such  strong  indications  of  taste  and  splendour,  as 
bave  here  already  been  discovered  in  a  Provincial  town,  justifying  ful- 
ly  my  remarks  on  the  articles  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

From  the  theatres  we  strolled  through  the  Forum  Nundinarium,  or 
Market-place,  which  is  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  colonnades  of 
Doric  pillars,  with  a  copious  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  at  present 
shaded  with  weeping-willows.  The  columns  are  covered  with  stucco, 
and  exhibit  traces  of  etchings  and  initials  cut  by  ancient  idlers,  while 
lounging  in  the  Forum  thinking  of  nothing,  or  using  the  penknife 
during  a  conversation  with  an  acquaintance.  Ranges  of  boutiques  ex- 
tend round  the  Market,  in  which  sundry  domestic  utensils  were  found, 
and  also  skeletons  in  the  stocks,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  guard- 
house. As  this  place  furnished  all  the  conveniences  for  dining,  except 
the  trifling  article  of  food,  and  the  exercise  of  the  morning  had  created 
an  appetite  for  any  fare  however  coarse,  we  directed  the  cicerone  to 
bring  out  the  best,  which  his  humble  habitation  afforded.  His  wife, 
the  only  female  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  made  her 
appearance,  and  spread  an  antique  table  of  Parian  marble  dug  from 
the  ruins,  beneath  the  shade  of  one  of  the  weeping-willows,  rendered 
cooler  by  the  playing  of  the  fountain.  Our  round  Grecian  slab,  sup- 
ported by  a  beautiful  fluted  pedestal,  was  crowned  with  more  than 
attic  simplicity.  The  black-eyed  Calabrian  hostess  produced  two 
sorts  of  bread-— one  made  of  Indian  com,  but  very  far  inferior  to  that 
which  Yankee  housewives  know  how  to  knead  from  the  same  mate- 
rial. Neither  milk  nor  butter — fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl  was  to  be  had.  A 
boiled  egg,  to  be  eaten  as  it  might  without  a  spoon,  and  a  glass  of  red 
wine,  made  from  the  grape  which  springs  from  the  ashes  of  Pompeii, 
concluded  the  slender  bill  of  fare.  But  the  frugal  rept^  Wis  noNl- 
highly  relished,  than  probably  are  in  most  cases  the  haoquets  of  Um^ 
Imagination  reverted  to  the  period,  when  perhapd  «  wcto  of  Of^ 
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wit  and  beauty  surrounded  the  same  table,  quafling  Falernian  cups^  aod 
warbling  in  Lydian  measures  the  love-songs  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

After  dinner,  which  did  not  require  a  long  sitting,  we  visited  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  standing  upon  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  Fo- 
rum. The  ruins  are  massive  and  highly  interesting.  Triangular  co- 
lonnades surrounded  the  edifice,  and  a  magnificent  porch  rose  in  front 
The  platform,  ninety  feet  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth,  elevated  three 
6teps  from  the  ground,  is  still  entire.  Fragments  of  gigantic  columos 
strew  the  area.  They  are  of  the  old  Doric  order,  without  bases,  and 
resembling  those  of  Psestum.  This  temple  is  beheved  to  belong  to  i 
period  long  anterior  to  the  rest  of  Pompeii.  There  were  three  altan, 
for  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  one  of  which  was  small,  designed  merely  to 
hold  the  sacred  fire.  Near  by  stood  the  receptacle  for  the  consecrated 
ashes.  At  one  end  of  the  shrine,  is  a  semicircular  bench  in  the  fom 
of  a  sofa,  and  in  the  vicinity,  a  burying-ground,  supposed  to  be  the  ce- 
metery of  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  the  altars. 

Entering  the  Appian  Way,  which  ran  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  town  and  formed  the  principal  street,  we  found  the  buildings  if  pos- 
sible in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation,  than  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  described.  If  a  stranger  could  be  set  down  blindfold,  and 
the  bandage  removed,  he  would  scarcely  know  but  he  was  in  a  modem 
Italian  town,  which  had  just  been  deserted,  or  whose  inhabitants  were 
taking  a  siesta  after  dinner.  The  names  of  persons,  written  in  red 
paint,  are  seen  over  the  shop  doors,  and  the  designations  of  cross 
streets,  on  the  corners,  as  at  the  present  day.  In  a  word,  if  the  furni- 
ture which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  had  been  left  in  #tte  as  it 
was  here  found,  a  new  set  of  inhabitants  might  have  gone  to  house- 
keeping, with  very  few  repairs,  and  at  very  little  expense.  The 
silence  and  solitude  which  reign  along  the  streets  are  almost  terrific, 
reminding  the  visitant  that  he  is  traversing  the  city  of  the  dead,  whose 
spirits  start  up  to  meet  him  at  every  step. 

Among  the  public  edifices  which  we  visited,  are  the  temples  of 
iEsculapius  and  of  Isis.  The  former  is  a  mere  cell,  and  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  gods,  if  he  was  not  a  quack  in  his  profession,  n-as 
honoured  with  a  very  humble  shrine.  A  low  altar  rises  in  the  c€uitre 
of  the  fane,  on  which  tiie  convalescent  patient  probably  used  to  burn 
incense  to  the  healing  divinity.  Ilis  statue  and  that  of  his  attendant 
goddess  Ilygcia,  were  found  among  the  rubbisb.  The  temple  of  Isis 
is  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  square,  of  the 
Doric  order,  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  The  pavement 
is  splendid  mosaic,  and  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  whence  oiacles  issued, 
rises  on  half  a  dozen  lofty  steps  ornamented  with  Parian  marble. 
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A  slatuc  of  the  jjotlilcss  surmoiintctl  fbe  liiirh  altar.  The  secret  stairs 
\jp  which  the  priests  ascended,  heijlntl  the  curtain,  to  give  responses  to 
Worshippers,  arc  still  seen.  A  more  gfrosa  and  bungling  attempt  at  iiiipo- 
sition  cannot  well  be  imagined,  [proving  Ihal  with  the  Egyptian  religion, 
Egyptian  crednlily,  which  could  bend  lo  cats,  crocodiles,  and  onions, 
tnU9t  abo  have  been  imported.  Below  the  shrine,  are  the  altars  on  wliich 
tlie  burnt-oflerings  w'erc  made,  the  reservoir  in  which  their  ashes  were 
preserved ;  and  here  lavcrsfor  purification  were  found.  In  fact,  the  whole 
apparatus  for  performing  the  myotic  and  superstitious  rites  is  nearly 
complete.  The  worship  of  Tsis  secnns  to  have  been  just  coming  into 
fushion  in  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the 
Bucceeding  ages,  it  acquired  new  eclat  from  becoming  the  religion  of 
the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  connexion 
with  Kgypt  in  commerce,  It  was  evidently  in  vogue  to  the  last  fatal 
(lay  of  Pompeii ;  for  the  skeletons  of  priests  have  been  found  in  the 
refectory  and  other  apartments  of  the  temple,  whore  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  tempest  of  ^re^  wliilc  clinging  to  the  post  of  duty,  or 
lost  in  senstial  enjoyments.  The  fragments  of  the  very  banquet  at 
which  they  were  seated,  when  the  awful  moment  of  destruction  arri- 
ved, were  discovered  in  disinterring  the  temple,  and  are  seen  in  the 
collection  of  curiosities  already  described. 

Round  tiie  Forum  Civile,  a  spacious  public  square,  and  apparently 
c  centre  of  the  town,  rose  other  edifices  of  no  ordinary  magnificence. 
Among  these  is  the  spk^udid  dwclStng  house  disinterred  under  the 
**' ruction  of  the  French  Cicneral  Champiooet,  and  which  has  verjr 
Jtistly  taken  his  name.  It  contains  numerous  apartments,  small  but 
'"^ifiarkably  neat,  in  a  petfect  stale  of  preservation^  displaying  frescos 
^id  other  ornaments  in  all  their  originaS  freshness.  Several  skeletons 
*^'  females,  with  ring.**  upon  their  fingers,  were  found  in  this  mansion, 
appears  to  Iiavc  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  remains 
^^  baths  and  alcoves  are  fouml  in  the  gardens, 

^n  the  western  side  of  the  Forum  stood  the  Basilica,  or  Court  of  Jus- 

'^^— a  colossal  building,  two  Imndred  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  or 

^^Sbty  tn  breadth,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns.     The  tribunal  or 

^^'^eh  for  the  judges  is  elevated  by  several  steps  above  the  pavement 

^  *> tie  end,  and  th recti y  under  it  is  a  cell,  supposed  to  have  been  & 

i^^'tson,  with  apertures  in  the  ceiling  tli rough  which  criminals  received 

^**^ir  sentences.    Another  court,  or  more  properly  a  municipal  Senate- 

*^Us}e,  is  situated  near  the  tem[de  of  Isia.     The  rostrum,  ascended  by 

^  flight  of  steps,  is  yet  standing.     Contiguous  to  the  Basilica  are  thft 

'^^mples  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  the  mosaic  pavements  and  paintings  oP 

^^ich  furnish  proofs  of  tlieir  former  splendour.     We  climbed  to  tfie 
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top  of  the  former,  now  mantled  wilh  foliage,  and  took  a  view  of  ihc 
deserted  city.  Tiie  Pantheon  and  the  fane  of  Meicury  border  the 
other  side  of  ilte  Forum.  Tlicy  have  jtist  been  opened^  and  the  colours 
of  their  frescos  are  ntorc  vivid  than  lltoso  that  have  been  longer  exposed 
to  the  action  of  thu  air.  Immense  qiiaiiiities  of  statues  nnd  otJi«r 
ornaments  havQ  been  dug  up  and  depoeited  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
couils. 

In  the  region  of  the  Forum,  the  excavations  are  now  in  progress. 
About  one  hundred  rncn  are  empluyed,  under  the  ayperintendeiiceuf  an 
agent  of  ibe  Neapolitivn  government.     The  bank  which  tliey  are  dig- 
gms(  down  and  carting;  witlioui  the  walJH^  ia  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  so  loose  as  ahuost  tu  slide  of  itself.     One  old  man 
among  the  labourers  parficylarly  arrestid  our  attention.     He  bad  ft 
hoary  beard,  and  a  black,  piercing  eye.  His  naked  arms,  and  legs  below 
his  kilts,  were  of  as  deep  a  broni^e,  as  the  most  tawny  of  the  American 
Indians.     As  he  stood  knee-deep  in  cinders  and  ashes,  using  his  spade 
in  opening  the  grave  of  the  city,  he  sang  alourl  a  merry  aong,  the  notesr 
of  which  expired  in  echoes  along  the  dei^erted  streets  and  througti. 
unpeopled  houses.     It  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy  sight  to   watct^ 
these  labours — to  see  eolumrts,  statues^  and  the  walls  of  buildings  jusfts. 
coming  into  view,  anrl  gradually  developed  by  the   workmen  with  a^^^ 
much  indifibrcncc,  as  they  would  manitest  in  digging  out  a  slump  or  ^sm 
stone.     We  here  examined  apartments,  which  had  been  unburied  OHC~i 
the  day  of  our  visit.     The  paintings  were  slightly   moistened,  an^^^ 
appeared  as  bright  as  when  tliey  received  die  last  tone  lies  of  the  pencil^B. 
Among  the  most  recent  discoveries,  is  a  large  woollen  manufactorj      —^ 
The  whole  establishment,  even  to  the  sign,  is  entire.     But  time  woul    JId 
fail  me  to  enter  into  particulars.     The  progress  of  excavation  is  sIom 
compared  with  what  it  was  under  the  French,  who  have  done  moc 
towards  disclosing  the  remains  of  Pompeii  and  the  ruins  scatterc^^^^*! 
over  Italy,  than  all  others  put  together.     Had   Napoleon  maintatnc 
his  ascendency,  arid  made  Rome  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  few  ant: 
quities  would  now  have  remained  to  be  explurcd.     But  he  preferrc^-^:^*^' 
to  play  the  madman  in  his  boundle^^s  ambition,  and  to  aim  at  newco^^*i* 
quests  instead  of  securing  those  he  had  already  mvaHe*     The  impuls 
which  hia  energy  of  character  gave  to  the  spirit  of  research  and  ic 
provement  in  Italy,  has  in  a  great  measure  been  spent,  and  the  preae*"^*'' 
inhabitants  content  ihcnisclves  with  revelling  amidst  the  ruins  of  tb^^w* 
country,  without  pushing  vigorously  their  investigations  into  the  im|^  *^ 
rial  monuments  of  their  ancestors. 

Returning  towards  the  Appian  Way,  we  visited  the  houses  of  S^»- 
luBt^  the  historian,  and  of  Paiisa,  the  last  of  tlio  Roman  Consuls,  iK^ 
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fore  the  usurpation  of  the  CsBflara,  who  reduced  the  office  to  a  shadow. 
Both  of  these  wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  had  splendid  man- 
sions, to  which  they  probably  used  to  resort  as  winter  residences. 
Traces  of  the  Triclinium  and  banqueting  rooms,  of  sumptuous  baths 
lined  with  Parian  marble,  of  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  luxuries, 
present  vivid  images  of  taste  and  splendour.  In  our  walk  along  the 
street  towards  the  northern  gate,  sundry  indications  of  the  gross  vice 
and  sensuality  of  the  Pompeiians,  alluded  to  in  my  remarks  on  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  were  pointed  out  by  the  cicerone. 
Signs  of  the  most  obscene  descriptions  were  openly  paraded  over  the 
doors  of  the  houses,  on  the  main  avenue  leading  through  the  city. 
Others  of  a  more  delicate  but  doubtful  character  are  seen.  On  one 
threshold  the  word  ^^  sahe*^ — which  may  be  translated,  ^^waUe  in" — is 
inscribed.  Some  writers  have  oddly  enough  conjectured,  that  the 
house  belonged  to  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  were  as  repulsive  as  modern 
nuns.  Others  more  rationally  believe,  that  it  was  the  office  of  a  scribe, 
and  that  the  welcome  was  addressed  to  his  clients.  In  the  same 
quarter  a  coflTee- house,  or  more  properly  a  tippling-shop,  is  shown, 
with  rings  of  the  wet  glasses  upon  the  c.ounter.  -  Here  also  are  oil 
stores,  where  large  jars  were  found  standing  in  holes  or  matrices,  jusi 
as  they  were  left.  A  bottle  in  the  Studii  at  Naples  is  filled  with  a 
liquid,  which  was  found  corked  among  these  ruins. 

At  the  Herculaneum  or  northern  gate,  the  walls  were  examined  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  are  lofty  and  substantial,  but  rather  rude  in 
construction,  built  probably  to  guard  as^inst  earthquakes,  as  were  the* 
houses  of  the  city,  which  were  generally  of  one  or  two  stories.  The 
gate  itself,  which  spans  the  Appian  Way,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  of  the  four  entrances,  is  a  stately  arch  with  two  side-paths  for 
pedestrians.  Beyond  it,  a  faubourg  extends  for  some  distance  towards 
Naples,  lined  with  taverns  and  other  accommodations  for  travellers, 
who  arrived  too  late  to  enter  the  town  at  night.  A  circular  seat  de- 
signed as  a  resting  place  is  seen  by  the  way-side,  near  which  the  skele- 
ton  of  a  female  and  a  child  were  discovered,  supposed  to  be  a  mother 
who  here  sat  down  with  her  babe,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
Here  also  was  the  cemetery  of  the  city.  The  remains  of  many  tombs 
rise  along  the  road.  Some  of  them  exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of 
sculpture.  In  one,  the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  left 
precisely  as  they  were  discovered.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  un- 
known dust  through  the  grate,  by  which  it  is  guarded  from  intrusion. 
The  Tomb  of  the  Gladiators  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  Mauso- 
leum  of  Cicero  near  Mola  di  Gaeta.  A  column  rises  in  the  centre, 
with  niches,  technically  denominated  coiumbaria  or  pigeon  holes,  for 
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holding  cinerary  urns.  In  the  vicinity  slootJ  a  building-,  used  as  a  serf 
of  refectory  for  supplying  refreshments  to  ]>cr9oii9  cngasjed  in  burying 
the  dead,  A  counlry-seat  without  the  gate  is  ascribed  to  Cicero  ;  but 
its  character  seems  to  be  Uttlc  known,  and  the  conjecture  rests  on  slen- 
der autliority. 

Oar  tour  of  observation  ended  where  that  of  others  generally  begins 
— with  the  Villa  of  Diomede,  standing"  upon  an  eminence  close  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  aftbrding^  a  magnificent  view  of  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ruins,  if  indeed  any 
thing  can  produce  more  vivid  impressions,  than  the  ohjects  already  de- 
scribed.    From  il5  elevalion  and  prominence,  it  accidentally  led  to  the 
discovery  of  tlie  bnried  city,  by  peasants  at  work  in  a  vineyard,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.     The  house  is  two  stories  hig-h,  fitted 
up  with  all  the  splendour^  which  taste  and  luxury  could  devise,     Mar- 
cus Arius  Diomedes,  the  proprietor,  seems  to  have  been  a  man   of 
great  weahh,  and  sumptuous  in  his  style  of  living,     lie  had  a  splendid 
tomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  w  ay,  which  his  ashes  never  reached  ;  for 
his  skeleton  was  found  exhibiting  his  ruling  passion  strong  in  death — in_ 
his  wine  collar,  with  his  keys  in  one  hand  and  his  gold  in  the  other.     Hi^ 
servant  was  behind  him,  laden  with  splendid  plate.     Seventeen  othct^ 
skeletons,  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  the  Villa-^ 
iverc  discovered  in  the  same  ^loomy^  subterranean  arches,  in  the  gar — 
dens  of  the  mansion  whither  they  had  fled  for  shelter  from  the  ficr^^" 
tempest,  and  where  they  all  perished.     Long  ranges  of  amphorr,  fo^^r^ 
containing  a  slock  probably  of   the  choicest  wines,  are  yet  slandin  ^^ 
along  the  walls  of  the  arcades. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Pompeii  and  of  some  of  the  oio^»"t 
prominent  antiquities  it  contains.  Although  I  have  entered  morcint^i 
detail,  than  some  of  my  readers  will  probably  wish  ;  yet  a  small  part  onM  y 
of  the  interesting  ruins  have  been  described.  A  volume  might  tm^^ 
written  witliout  exhausting  the  subject,  or  without  being  able  to  co^ra*  ' 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vivid  and  impressive  picture,  which  ther^s- 
ality  presents.  So  intensely  are  the  feelings  engaged,  that  the  visitai:»t 
does  not  dream  of  fatigue  till  the  examination  closes,  although  he  ms 
necessarily  kept  upon  his  feet  during  a  long  day,  to  enable  him  to  cst«^li 
a  glance  at  such  a  multiplicity  of  objects* 
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ifclXC'URSlOT*    TO    P.ESTUM^ — V \hE  OV  THE    SARNO — NOCEfiA — LA    CAVA 

BAY  AJ«fD  TOWN  OF  SALERNO KBOLI' — SKETCH  OF  THE  RVIS8  OF  P,ES- 

Tm. 

OiTR  excursion  to  the  rums  of  Pneetum,  fifty-four  miles  south  of  Naples, 
occopied  three  days,  which  were  among  the  most  pleasant  I  have  pass, 
ed  In  Europe.  The  American  Charge  des  Afllairea  and  our  old  me- 
dical friend  accompanied  us,  contributing  largely  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  jaunt.  We  left  Naples  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
road  as  far  as  Pompeii  has  already  been  described.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  it  crosses  the  Sarno,  a  large  and 
romantic  stream,  which  falls  into  the  bay  near  Castellatnare,  At  its 
mouth  stood  the  ancient  Stabia^,  where  the  elder  Pliny  landed  in  his 
excursion  from  Cape  Misenus,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  his  philosophical 
curiosity,  during  the  same  eruption  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii*  The 
vale  watered  by  the  Sarno  is  one  of  the  most  rural,  fertile,  and  deli- 
clous  imaginable*  Its  broad  alluvial  borders  are  richly  covered  with 
vines,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  grain,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  Or- 
chards like  those  of  the  United  States  border  the  road.  The  country 
was  all  in  bloom,  and  the  flowery  plains  exhibited  a  gaiety  of  landscape, 
which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  less  sunny  chmes.  But  the  inhabit- 
ants are  miserable,  and  know  not  how  to  appreciate  or  improve  the 
''munificence  of  nature*  We  actually  saw  females  harnessed  like  cat- 
^^e  to  the  plough,  and  dragging  it  through  the  light  soil,  while  a  man 
^^s  lounging  in  the  furrow,  guiding  the  share  1  Woman,  poor  wo- 
^^n^  is  here  emphatically  degraded  into  the  servant  of  servants,  and  it 
^^kesthe  heart  bleed  to  witness  the  burdens  she  is  often  compelled 
^<*  bear.  There  is  no  aftcctation  nor  sentimentality  in  tliis.  It  is 
^*^in,  downright  matter  of  fact,  which  stares  the  traveller  in  the  face, 
*^  ©Very  step  of  his  progress  through  ItaJy. 

The  general  features  of  the  district  between  the  vale  of  the  Sarno 
^^^  the  bay  of  Salerno-,  may  be  given  in  few  words.  It  is  a  deep  and 
^^ftiantic  pass  through  the  Apennines.  The  hills  on  either  hand  are 
^%,  broken,  atid  picturesque ;  in  many  places  beautifully  wooded, 
^rid  in  others,  the  heights  are  crowned  with  villages  and  solitary  con* 
^^^Is,  old  fortresses,  and  towers,  which  sometimes  appear  almost  bc- 
y^nd  the  reach  of  human  footsteps.  On  the  right,  the  mountains  ex- 
^ttd  for  many  miles  towards  the  Mediterranean,  terminating  in  the 
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loily  cape  of  Sorrento,  divklinglhe  bay  of  Naples  rmmthat  of  Saleroo. 
to  the  soutfi.     Several  large  towns  occupy  this  gorge  in  the  hills*     No* 
cera  has  mQiiy  churches.     We  were  detainee!  half  an  hour  in  its  streets, 
to  pertnit  a  lon^  rchgioua   procession  of  hoth  sexes  to  pass.     They 
were  all  in  white  masks,  with  red  stockings,  and  the  usual   badges  o^ 
ecclesiastics.     The  choral  chant  from  so  many  voices  fairly  produced 
an  echo  among  the  hills.     La  Cava  is   another  populous  town,  witb 
many  handsome  huildings.     The  main  street  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
by  arcades,  serving  the  douhle  purpose  of  sheltering  the  inhabitants 
from  the  rain  and  sun.     It   contains  many  churches  and   convents. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  occupied  as  extensive  schools,  for  the  educD* 
tion  of  females,  who  in  Italy  pass  the  first  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of 
their  Uves  in  retirement,  without  mingling  at  all  with  the  world. 

Between  Lm  Cava  and  the  village  of  Vietri^  an  old  aqueduct  and 
bridge,  stretching  across  a  deep  ravine  on  the  right  of  the  road,  form 
a  massive  and  higlily  pictures<jue  ruin.     Indeed,  lew  regions  can  pre- 
sent greater  variety  and  richness  of  scenery,  than  this  unfrequentq^ 
part  of  Italy.     The  traveller  would  be  compensated  for  an  eicursion 
to  pEestum,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  views  along  the  way.     At 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  emerged  suddenly  from  the  defile 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  Bay  of  Salerno  spread  full  before  us  in  all 
its  glor}',  slumbering  beneath  skies  as  pure  and  brilliant  as  its  own 
waters.     It  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Sorrento  to  Paestum,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  forty  miles  in  a  right  line.     Between  these  two  points,  it 
sweeps  inland  with  a  bold  uniform  curve,  forming  a  gulf  nearly  twice 
the  size   of  that  of  Naples,  and  not  inferior  to  it  in  beauty*    Tb«' 
mountains  on  its  borders  are  decidedly  superior  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  romantic  than  its  comparatively  solitary  shores,  exhibiting  here 
and  there  a  village  upon  the  rcMiks,  and  washed  by  the  brightest  wates 
I  ever  beheld  r 

On  the  right  of  the  pass,  as  it  opens  upon  the  sea,  a  cluster  of  build-  , 
ings  hang  upon  the  cliffs  ;  and  still  higher  up  a  convent  is  percM 
upon  the  very  apex.  If  any  earthly  consideration  could  tempt  a  man 
to  turn  monk,  it  would  be  such  a  retirement  as  this,  where  nature 
presents  her  brightest  elements  in  the  happiest  combinations*  The 
late  King  of  Naples  had  the  good  taste  to  build  him  a  neat  lodge,  be- 
tween the  outlet  of  the  defile  and  Salerno  ;  but  the  present  raonarch 
prefers  the  lava  beds  of  Portici.  A  n  excellent  road,  a  sort  of  roji^ 
corso,  extends  along  the  shore,  built  the  greater  part  of  the  wayoii 
terraces.  The  town  of  Salerno  stands  upon  the  beach,  with  a  sffls^l 
port  spreading  in  front,  and  high  broken  hills  in  the  rear.  It  his* 
population  of  15,000,  but  little  trade,  and  ia  said  to  be  very  iinhcaltl'!*' 
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^wmmer.     The  streets  were  fudj   of  importuimte  and  ckmorous 
begins.     An  excellent  dinner,  consisting  atnong  other  tilings  of  two  < 

kinds  of  delicate  fish  from  the  bay,  green  peas,  oranges^  and  wine  of  i 

a  peculiar  flavour,  was  provided  for  us  at  tlic  hotel,  tlie  balcony  of 
which  commands  an  enchanting  view.     A  visit  was  paid  to  tlie  Ca-  \ 

thedral,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  columns  and  other  anticiuitiea 
froin  Paestum,  deposited  in  the  court.     They  present  notliing  particu-  J 

Jarly  worthy  of  notice.     Numerous  sarcophagi  were  observed,  orna- 
mented with   bas-relief,  and   inscribed  with  epitaphs    in  t[ie  Saxon  i 
character.     They  are  evidently  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Normans 
overran  this  country,  and  Salenio  was  a  town  of  importance.     It  was  t 
at  that  period  the  seat  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.     Its  medical                  ' 
ichool  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Eorope-     From  the  door  of  the 
church,  there  is  a  charming  view  of  a  high  broken  rock  back  of  the 
town,  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  fortress.  ' 

At  3  o'clock  we  renewed  our  journey  towards  Paeatum,  crossing  a  * 

wide  alluvial  plain,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
rising  in  rugged,  fantastic  peaks,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  sea*  Seve* 
ral  pretty  streams  water  the  plain.  Thia  is  the  country  of  Salvator 
IUmb,  and  his  pencil  never  sketched  any  thing  half  so  picturesque  as 
its  natural  scenery.     Some  of  his  peasantry  were  seen  in  the  fields  by  • 

the  side  of  the  road,  with  their  swarthy  Calabrian  faces,  stmburnt 
limbs,  short  while  kilts,  and  pyramitlal  hats.  So  far  as  our  observa- 
tion  goes,  they  are  gentle  and  inoflensive  in  their  manners,  though 
they  have  acquired  notoriety  for  their  indolent  habits,  vices,  and 
crimes.  Several  of  the  threshing  floors,  such  as  are  described  by 
Homer,  attracted  our  attention.  They  consist  of  smooth  hard  areas, 
in  the  open  !ield.  Cattle  are  driveo  round  on  them  to  tread  out  the 
grain.  • 

We  reached  the  little  village  of  Eboli^  sixteen  miles  from  Salerno 
and  forty- three  from  Naples,  at  0  o'clock  in  the  evenings  and  took  i 

lodgings  for  the  night  in  an  old  convent,  now  converted  into  a  hospice  , 

for  travellers.  Its  accommodations  are  wretched  enough  ;  dirty  and 
dangerous  ;  without  conveniences  or  comforts.     Its  present  master  is  ' 

said  to  have  been  eighteen  years  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  in 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  fifty  omrders.  He  is  accused  of  having 
been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hunt,  a  year  or  two 
since,  between  this  place  and  PsEstum.  To  our  inquiries  whether 
there  was  at  present  any  danger  upon  the  road,  he  rephed — *'  No, 
thank  God,  those  days  are  gone  by.'"  He  is  a  stout,  broad-shouldered, 
athletic  man,  with  nothing  of  the  bandit  in  his  face  or  manner.  Al- 
though the  chambers  are  destitute  of  furniture,  save  a  miserable  bed. 
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1  saw  in  one  of  tliein  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  seated  in  a  lUtle  sliriuc 

I  with  blue  siik  curtains,  and  a  tiny  lamp  always  kepi  burning  before 

[licr.     The  chambermakl  informed  me,  thai  this  tutelary  dotl  of  the 

family  cost  thirty  dollars,  and  wa^  reckoned  a  good  bargain*     it  is  the 

only  species  of  luxury  in  tl»c  house. 

As  we  arrived  at  Eboli  an  hour  before  sunset,  time  was  atfordetl  for 
a  charming  walk  to  ihe  villag^o,  at  the  thstance  of  balf  a  mile  or  moro 
from  our  lodgings*  The  stroota,  houses,  and  infiabilanta  arc  in  pcr- 
feet  contrast  with  iho  splendour  of  the  skies  and  the  luxuriant  charms 
of  the  country.  While  the  latter  are  ^  beautiful  as  nature  can  be- 
stow, the  former  arc  as  mean,  dirty,  and  rc|>ul8rve  as  ignorance,  po- 
verty, superstition,  and  vice  can  render  them.  Two  or  three  rosy- 
faced  priests,  lingering  ai  the  dour  of  a  tipphng-shop,  stared  at  us  as 
intently  as  if  wc  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  vdkge  and  route 
I  hem  from  their  slalb.  A  hill  back  of  the  town  alTorda  a  delightful 
view  of  the  broad  plain,  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
Ihc  sea.  The  rocks  aronnd  us  were  crowned  with  convents*  and 
shaded  with  hanging  woods.  On  the  brow  of  tliis  hill  is  an  exteniive 
garden.  The  keeper  tlirew  open  the  gate,  and  invited  ua  to  stroll  in 
its  alleys,  plucking  for  each  of  the  party  a  cluster  of  roses.  We  lin- 
gered here  yli  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  twilight  began  to  (kde. 
The  softest  and  the  richest  skies  I  have  ever  witnessed  were  beheld  from 
the  heights  of  Eboli.  Claude  Lorrain,  with  all  the  magic  of  his  pencil, 
never  produced  tints  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  the  blushes 
of  the  west  and  the  purph)  lii,4il  of  the  firmament  on  I  his  ev**ning. 

In  returning  to  our  lodgings,  we  met  groups  of  the  |>ea3antry,  loi- 
tering from  the  iichls  to  their  dirty  homes,  with  rural  implements  upon 
their  slioulders,  and  carolling  with  light  heafts,  not  withstanding  their 
poverty,  A  scene  entirely  new  to  us  all  afforded  not  a  little  amuse- 
ment. It  was  a  goatherd  milking  his  flock  and  penning  them  for  the 
night.  The  animals  knew  their  keeper,  and  walked  up  to  him  one 
after  another,  to  have  their  udders  drained,  and  then  marched  into  the 
fold  without  bidding.  Not  one  offered  to  go,  betbre  the  process 
milking  was  com|i!etcd.  The  Hock  seemed  quite  as  Intelligoni  as  the 
shepherd.  A  group  of  poor  villagers  stood  round  with  their  little 
inugs^  ready  to  purchase  the  milk  at  a  f>enny  a  pint.  Such  is  a  rural 
scene  in  Calabria.  How  different  from  the  extensive  farm-yards^  the 
fifty  cows,  the  rosy-cheeked  lasses,  and  the  foaming  pails  of  our  own 
country ! 

Early  next  morning  wc  left  Eboli  and  pursued  our  journey  towards 
PiBstum,  which  is  eleven  miles  beyond  that  village.  The  traveller 
here  deserts  the  great  road,  leading  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  en* 
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ters  an  unfrequented  path  to  the  right,  crossing  a  broad,  solitary  plain, 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  There 
is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  whole  distance,  and  the  very  silence  of  the 
waste,  independent  of  its  having  been  the  haunt  of  banditti,  is  almost 
terrific.  A  fox  which  crossed  the  way  a  few  rods  before  us,  was  the 
only  living  creature  seen  for  six  or  eight  miles.  The  greater  part  of 
this  desolate  track  belongs  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  king,  who 
has  a  lodge,  called  Persano,  in  sight  of  the  road.  To  the  left  rises 
Mount  Alburnus,  a  bold,  rugged  hill,  with  its  rocky  acclivities  slightly 
shaded  with  woods,  and  its  top  still  white  with  snow  !  This  phenome- 
non perfectly  astonished  us  in  a  Calabrian  climate,  at  a  season  when 
tlie  weather  was  as  warm  as  it  is  with  us  in  the  summer.  The  plain 
is  watered  by  the  Silaro,  a  considerable  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
are  in  some  places  finely  wooded  with  ilex.  We  crossed  it  on  a  bridge 
built  by  Murat.  The  toll  for  our  fiacre  was  two  dollars  /  Eustace 
says  that  ^^  herds  innumerable"  wander  through  the  recesses  of  Mount 
Alburnus,  the  Silaro,  and  the  Tanagro,  and  enliven  the  silence  of  the 
scene  by  perpetual  lowihgs.  But  he  seems  to  have  invented  and  in- 
troduced his  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  stinging  them  classically  by 
Virgil's  gadfly.  At  any  rate,  there  are  now  neither  flocks  nor  herds 
in  these  dreary  solitudes. 

Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  road,  which  compelled  us  to 
walk  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  we  reached  Psestum  at  8  o'clock, 
and  drove  through  a  breach  in  the  old  wall,  called  the  gate  of  Aurora, 
though  the  portals  have  long  since  been  levelled  to  the  dust.  A  squa- 
lid peasant  boy  met  us  at  the  entrance,  and  presented  a  cluster  of  tho 
far-famed  roses,  which  bloom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  December — at 
least  in  the  page  of  every  tourist,  from  Virgil  down  to  Mariana  Starke. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  so  low,  and  so  buried  in  the  foliage  of 
the  plain,  that  no  glimpses  of  it  are  obtained  in  the  approach  ;  and 
the  three  great  ruins,  which  form  the  principal  o^octs  of  the  stranger's 
pilgrimage,  came  suddenly  into  view,  exciting  by  their  contiguity,  their 
dimensions,  their  complexion,  and  above  all  by  the  loneliness  of  their 
situation,  a  very  deep  and  strong  emotion.  With  them,  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  seems  to  be  reversed,  and  the  eternal  monuments 
remain  nearly  entire,  while  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  erected  has 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  its  records  have  been  swept 
into  oblivion.  Their  origin  and  history  have  become  mere  matter  of 
conjecture,  to  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  their  construction, 
rather  than  from  any  external  evidence.  The  story  of  Paestum  itsdf 
may  be  told  in  few  words.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  MttM  - 
by  a  colony  of  Dorians,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  by  die  %lli»' 
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riles,  and  the  name  of  tlie  cily  changed  to  that  of  Poaidonia  or  Ncptu- 

iiia.  The  latter  was  tii  turn  conquered  by  their  neighbours  the  Luca- 
nians,  and  these  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  to  the  town  its  present  ap- 
pellation. In  after  ages,  PEPstum  waa  scourged  by  ihe  Saracens  and 
Normans,  who  left  the  three  great  temples  standing,  either  from  the 
diflicuhy  of  demolbiiing  them,  or  out  of  respect  to  their  venerable  an- 
tiquity, where  no  stronger  motive  prevailed.  Though  the  ruins  neTer 
could  have  been  concealed  or  entirely  unknown,  they  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted no  attention,  in  a  country  so  full  of  antiquities,  till  a  Neapoli- 
tan artist  brought  them  into  notice  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

In  this  long  range  of  history,  reaching  hack  three  or  four  thousand 
years,  and  divided  into  diflerent  eras  by  the  conquests  of  lialf  a  dozen 
distinct  nations,  the  mind  is  left  free  to  ascribe  the  indestructible  monu- 
ments to  what  period  it  chooses.  The  subject  is  involved  in  so  much 
obacurity,  that  modern  poets,  even  to  some  of  our  own  countrymen,*^  ^ 

have  seized  upon  it  as  a  lit  I  he  mo  for  the  em  hellish  ments  of  fancy  ^  ^p^ 
opening  a  field  in  which  the  imagination  may  range  unrestricted  by  "^=^ 
fact,  and  indulge  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  fiction,  without  contradict  ^ 
ing  probabilities.     But  my  business  is  neither  with  poetry,  nor  learnet^^H 

epeculations.     i  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  architecture  and  anti 

quarian  lore,  to  attempt  to  reduce  these  massive  structures  to  any  cer * 

tain  periml,  nor  have  I  enough  of  inspiration  to  add  to  the  poetica^^— J 
images,  with  which  ihey  have  been  associated  by  the  muses.  A  plair~^^w 
prosing  narrative  of  our  interestiog  visit  will  be  despatched  in  as  brie 
a  manner  as  possible. 

The  three  temples  ran^e  along  the  sohtary  plain  in  a  direct 
within  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a  roiie«  rendering  it  probable  tlii 
they  fronted  upon  the  principal  street,  of  which  no  traces  now  remi 
They  are  designated  by  the  names  of  Ceres,  Neptune,  and  tlie  fiasilii 
ca,  standing  in  tJir?  order  ihey  are  mentioned  from  north  to  south, 
know  of  no  evidence  either  intr^rnal  or  external,  which  might  lead  witF 
certainty  to  these  appeUations.     The  temple  of  Neptune  is  much  tli 
largest,  and  to  this  our  steps  were  first  directed,  under  the  cuidanc 
of  a  local  cicerone-     It  is  in  the  sliape  of  a  parallelogram,  two  hi 
dred  feet  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in  breadth,  with  two  fronts,  on 
facing  the  east  and  the  other  the  west,  each  supported  by  six  roassiF^^^^ 
columns*     On  either  side  are  twelve  pillars  of  the  same  dimaoaioR^'-^*^ i 

*  My  readers  probably  need  not  be  remmded  of  tilt  Potm  eptitled  ^ 
from  the  pen  of  a  geiitlcnian  of  MRSfachuietl?. 
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making  tkirty-six  in  all.  They  are  twenty-seveii  feet  in  height,  and 
twenty  leet  in  circumference  al  ihe  base,  tapering  towards  the  top,  flu- 
led  and  of  the  primitive  Doric  order,  giving  the  heavy  proportiona  of 
onJy  Bve^  instead  of  the  usual  number  of  eiifht  or  nine,  diameters  to 
tlie  length.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  Imlf  a  dozen  separate 
blocks  of  stone,  so  accurately  adjusted^  that  the  junction  is  scarcely 
discernible.  They  have  no  bases,, but  the  shafts  are  finidy  planted  upon 
a  substantial  p)ailbrm,  raised  three  steps  from  the  ground.  Their  capi- 
tals are  all  entire,  connected  by  doric  architraves,  friezes,  and  cornices, 
ruDnmg  quite  round  the  building.  After  examming  the  construction  of 
this  severe  but  beautiful  fabric^  one  feels  less  surprise  that  it  has  stood 
comparatively  unimpaired  for  so  many  ages,  amidst  natural  and  civil 
conv^ilaions,  which  have  levelled  structures  of  hghter  and  more  ele- 
gant architecture.  Jt  la  supposed  to  be  liie  oldest  edifice  now  in 
existence,  ajid  to  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  finished  modob  of 
the  Grecian  orders. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  temple  of  Neptune  is  buiJt,  is  a  porous 
but  flubstanlial  species  of  stone,  believed  to  be  petrifactions  from  iJte 
banks  of  liic  Silaro.  Its  complexion  is  of  a  rich  orange  hue,  and  nothing 
can  Lo  finer  than  the  aidp^ct  of  the  ruin,  especially  when  softened  and 
liaroionized  by  a  moderate  distance.     The  interior  contains  two  vesti- 
bules at  each  end,  whence  there  is  an  ascent  by  steps  to  what  is  tech- 
iiicaily  called  the  ceilti^  forming  an  oblong  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
temple.     On  this  stand  colonnades  of  less  dimensions  tlian  the  exter- 
nal pillars,  but  of  the  same  order,  and  surmounted  by  a  massive  archi- 
trave, which  supports  another  range  of  small  columns.     A  few  of  the 
latter  are  missing— the  only  innovations  which  time  has  made  upon  tho 
pillared  mag^nificence  of  this  fabric.     Traces  of  the  altars  on  which 
victims  were  offered  are  yet  visible.     The  summits  of  tlje  outer  porti- 
cos are  fancifully  shaded  by  wild  shrubbery  and  flowers  springing  from 
the  crevices  of  the  architrave*  and  hanging  their  blossoms  over  Gre- 
cian cornices.     At  the  hour  of  our  visit,  two  or  three  peasants  had 
ascended  to  the  battlements  on  ladders,  to  hunt  for  the  nests  of  jack- 
daws, swallows^  and  wrens,  that  build  in  the  ruin,  and  keep  up  a  con- 
stant chattering.     One  little  incident  occurred,  which  formed  so  cu- 
rious a  coincidence,  and  was  in  such  perfect  keeping,  that  my  compa- 
nions were  »pecialiy  called  to  witness,  lest  a  narrative  of  it  might  bo 
considered  a  fiction.     While  gazing  al  the  ruins,  we  observed  three 
snowy  bulls,  feeding  among  the  thistles  at  the  western  end.     One  of 
tliem,  as  the  sun  grew  w^rmy  deserted  his  pasture,  and  actually  chmb- 
ed  the  lofty  steps,  leading  to  the  porch  of  tho  temple.     He  marched 
up  toward  the  very  altar,  on  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  pro- 
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bably  been  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  walked  deliberately 
over  the  platform,  and  we  lefl  him  lounging  in  the  shade  of  the  coIosbiI 
pillars 

The  odifice  denominated  the  Basilica  .stands  a  few  rods  south  of  tbe 
temple  of  Neptune,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  geoe- 
ral  aspect.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighty  feet 
in  width,  raised  on  a  platform,  adorned  with  sixteen  fluted  columns  on 
either  side,  and  nine  on  each  front.  The  pillars  and  architraves  are 
precisely  of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed, though  less  massive,  and  varying  slightly  in  coniplexioD. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  two  buildings  were  erect- 
ed by  the  same  people,  (probably  the  Dorians,)  and  in  the  same  age. 
The  absence  ofaltarsandof  a  cella  has  led  antiquaries  to  believe,  dot 
this  edifice  was  a  Court  of  Justice.  A  range  of  columns,  three  of 
which  are  yet  standing,  extended  lengthwise  through  the  interior,  divi- 
ding it  into  equal  parts.  The  shads  are  planted  upon  a  slight  elevation, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Judges. 

From  the  Basilica,  we  strolled  to  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  near 
which  is  a  small  cottage  with  a  garden,  where  a  bed  of  Paestan  roses 
was  seen  in  full  bloom.  The  poor  tenants  of  the  humble  and  dirty 
habitation  permitted  us  to  pluck  for  ourselves.  There  is  certainly  t 
peculiar  fragrance  in  this  flower,  and  Uie  blushes  of  its  crimson  petals, 
as  well  as  the  verdure  of  the  leaves,  appeared  unusually  brilliant,  in 
comparison  with  the  paler  hues  of  more  nortliern  climes.  We  made 
pets  of  the  buds,  and  nursed  them  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  The 
garden  is  watered  by  the  Solofone,  a  pretty  stream,  which  flows  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  town,  and  gurgles  among  the  ruins.  We  here 
ascended  the  ramparts,  and  followed  them  nearly  half  way  round  the 
city,  which  was  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  with  four  gates 
placed  at  right  angles,  corresponding  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  At  the  south-western  corner,  the  murmurs  of  the  sea  break- 
ing upon  the  solitary  beach  beneath  us,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  half 
a  mile,  were  distinctly  heard.  The  view  from  the  walls,  is  both  exten- 
sive and  splendid,  reaching  to  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  beyond 
the  bay  of  Salerno,  to  the  north  and  cast.  On  the  south,  the  high  hitts 
of  Calliniara,  Cantena,  and  Acropoli,  in  continuation  of  Mount  Albiv- 
nus,  form  a  long  continuous  chain,  bearing  on  their  acclivities  a  kw 
scattered  buildings,  and  terminating  in  the  bold,  desolate  promontory 
of  Leucosia.  To  the  west  spreads  the  boundless  sea,  rolhng  in  azure 
brightness,  but  unenlivened  by  a  single  sail.  The  port,  which  tradi- 
tion says  Jason  and  Ulysses,  Hercules  and  Pyrrhus  once  visited,  iuu 
now  entirely  vanished,  and  even  its  site  cannot  be  ascertained.     It  wis 
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probably  near  the  western  gate,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Porta 
a  Mare. 

Traversing  the  walls  to  the  northern  gate,  we  examined  the  ancient 
tombs,  which  are  without  the  city.  Antiquaries  have  inferred  from 
their  construction,  that  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged,  were  of 
Chaldaic  origin.  They  consist  of  separate  cavities  in  the  earth,  of  the 
dimensions  and  depth  of  an  ordinary  grave,  waUed  up  and  covered  with  * 
a  triangular  roof.  The  ruins  are  too  vague  to  afford  much  satisfaction 
to  the  mind.  Some  beautiful  relics  have  been  found  in  them.  Our 
ramble  was  extended  thence  to  the  eastern  gate,  which  is  nearly 
entire,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Siren,  whose  image  was  once  seen 
upon  the  key-stone,  holding  in  her  hand  a  PsBstan  rose.  The  arch 
is  fifty  feet  in  height,  without  side-paths.  Here  the  walls  are  examined 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembhng  the  ramparts  of  ancient  Fiesuls,  and  leading  some  to  beUeve 
them  to  be  of  £trurian  origin,  or  to  have  been  erected  by  a  kindred 
people.  .  They  were  originally  fifty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  wide  at 
top,  flanked  with  eight  massive  towers. 

After  examining  the  obscure  remains  of  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
which  offer  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  we  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  there  finished  our  round  of  observations.  This  beautiful 
edifice  is  very  similar  in  construction  to  the  other  two,  which  have 
already  been  described.  The  order  of  architecture  is  the  same,  except 
that  its  proportions  are  lighter  and  more  elegant.  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth,  elevated  on  a  platform,  with 
two  fronts,  and  the  same  number  of  columns,  as  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
A  beautiful  entablature  extends  quite  round  the  building.  It  has  altars, 
and  a  cella^  separated  from  the  vestibule  by  a  range  of  pillars,  fiy  an- 
other odd  coincidence,  fields  of  grain  almost  fit  for  the  sickle,  were 
now  waving  under  the  very  porticos  of  the  shrine  of  Ceres.  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  walls  of  the  city  has  run  to  waste,  and  is  overgrown  by 
wild  bushes,  brambles,  and  thistles.  A  few  miserable  huts,  and  a 
handful  of  sickly,  wretched  inhabitants,  constitute  the  only  remains  of 
the  town.  The  moTaria  is  so  destructive  as  to  render  the  place  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer  months. 

Having  seen  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  all  the  ob- 
jects of  interest,  which  Pcestum  contains,  we  reclined  on  the  pave- 
ment, in  the  shade  of  the  porch  of  Ceres,  and  dined  on  coarse  bread 
and  wine,  the  only  articles  our  cicerone  could  cater  among  his  poor 
neighbours.  A  flow  of  soul  sweetened  the  humble  repast ;  and  scanty 
as  was  our  stock  of  provisions,  some  of  the  party  made  libations  to 
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the  goddess,  just  by  way  of  seeing  whether  they  remembered  their 
classics.  After  dinner,  we  took  a  farewell  view  of  the  ruins,  and  at  1 
o'clock  set  out  for  home. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  gate  of  Aurora,  we  paused  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine the  spot,  near  a  large  fig-tree,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  were 
murdered,  on  their  return  from  a  visit  to  this  place.  The  cicerone 
who  conducted  us  over  the  ruins  of  Pestum,  was  several  months  in 
prison,  under  a  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  robbery.  He  how- 
ever escaped.  A  raw-boned,  ragged  peasant  boy  informed  as,  that  he 
saw  the  murder,  and  was  called  as  a  witness.  The  banditti  were  be- 
hind the  bushes,  but  almost  within  call  of  the  town.  One  of  then 
stepped  out  and  demanded  Mr.  Hunt's  'nK>ney.  He  began  to  parky, 
when  both  he  and  his  young  wife  received  mortal  wounds  from  a  mm- 
ket.     They  were  carried  to  Naples  and  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

At  7  o'clock  this  evening,  we  reached  Salerno  and  found  good  ac- 
commodations for  the  night.  Some  of  the  party  went  to  the  viSafi 
play,  and  others  read  Horace.  The  luxurious  poet,  tired  of  the  hot 
springs  and  myrtle  groves,  the  gaiety  and  dissipatioo  of  Baie,  wuka 
particular  inquiries  in  his  epistle  to  Caius  Numonius  Vala,  req>ectiiig 
the  advantages  and  comforts  of  a  residence  at  Salemom.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  availed  himself  of  the  information  he  sooght,  tlioa||)i 
the  region  is  &r  more  attractive,  than  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sahiae 
farm.  If  the  Roman  town  furnished  as  good  accommodations  as  we 
found  in  the  modem,  Horace  would  have  found  all  the  dainties  he  re- 
quired, even  to  his  wine : 

generosum  et  lene  requiro, 

Quod  curas  abig;at. 

A  delicious  red  wine,  the  product  of  Calabrian  hills,  was  set  upon  our 
table,  and  gave  a  higher  relish  to  the  varieties  of  fish  fit>m  the  neigh- 
bouring waters. 

On  the  following  morning,  an  excellent  breakfast  was  served  up  oa 
the  balcony  of  the  Hotel,  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  and  in  view 
of  all  the  splendour  of  Calabrian  scenery.  One  of  our  quartelto  was 
so  full  of  PaBstum,  that  he  forgot  his  watch,  and  was  obliged  to  travel 
back  four  miles.  But  notwithstanding  this  slight  accident,  we  reeche«i 
Naples  at  an  early  hour,  delighted  with  the  excursion. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

I>£PASTURS    FROM   NAPLES — VISIT   TO   CASJ(BTA— PAlACS-^OiUIDBN— • 

AauEDucr — ^RBTirsii  to  mon  t  albano. 

June,  1826. 

PuEvioiTs  to  our  departure  from  Nafdes,  we  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  visiting  Greece,  by  the  way  of  Otranto  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  plan  was  to  fidl  in  if  possible  with  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Levant,  and  return  to  Italy  in  the  autumn.  Our  party  was  to  consist 
of  four — a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  who  was  anxious  to 
reach  his  destination ;  an  Englishman,  a  graduate  from  Oxford,  who 
had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  and  was  one  of  the  few 
officers  of  his  regiment  who  survived  the  battle  of  Chippewa ;  my 
fellow-traveller  and  myself.  This  enterprise  was  pushed  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  that  one  whc^e  day  was  occupied  in  going  the  rounds  of 
the  Neapolitan  booksellers,  in  search  of  the  most  authentic  topo- 
graphical works  on  Greece,  and  I  sat  up  one  or  two  nights  in  reading 
Pausanias,  preparatory  to  our  departure,  and  began  to  dream  of  Par- 
nassus, Athens,  and  the  field  of  Marathon.  The  American  Charge 
did  all  in  his  power  to  favour  the  expedition,  and  very  liberally  pre- 
sented to  one  of  the  party  a  French  copy  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. 

Having  our  arrangements  in  such  a  train,  that  they  could  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days,  we  went  to  the  coach-office  in  company  with  the 
American  Consul,  to  take  places  for  the  following  Saturday  to  Bar- 
letta,  thence  to  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Corfu.  Among  the  names  on 
the  books  were  those  of  two  Englishmen,  (the  Messrs.  Suters,)  on 
whom  we  took  the  liberty  of  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar* 
rangements  to  cross  the  Gulf  in  the  same  vessd.  They  were  found 
to  be  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  had  resided  as  merchants  at  Corfu 
for  several  years,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  present  condition 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  authentic  information  derived  from  them  led 
our  party  unanimously  to  abandon  the  expedition.  They  represented  the 
seas  as  full  of  pirates,  and  the  islands  and  shores  in  such  a  revolutionary 
state  and  so  infested  with  banditti,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pene- 
trate the  interior.  The  climate  moreover  at  this  season  was  next  to 
fatal,  and  several  English  tourists  had  the  last  summer  fellen  victims 
to  its  ravages.  They  would  be  happy  of  our  company  across  the 
Adriatic,  and  would  lend  us  any  facihties  in  their  power,  in  obtaining 
passages  from  the  Ionian  Isles  to  the  Levant ;  but  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, advised  us  not  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise.    Our  American 
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firienils  seconded  the  advice  ;  and  thus  in  a  moment,  not  witbotit  a 
painful  craolion,  with  me  expired  tlie  last  ray  of  !iope,  so  long  and  so 
fondly  cherished^  of  visiting  the  moat  interesting  portion  of  the  eartli^ 
not  even  excepting  the  classic  scenes  of  Italy,  which  had  afforded  u» 
so  much  delight. 

As  the  utmost  Umits  of  our  tour  towards  the  south  and  east  had 
now  been  reached,  the  same  party  that  had  anticipated  the  pleasure 
uf  visiting  the  islands  and  climbing  the  hills  of  Greece  togetlier,  a^eed 
to  return  to  Rome  in  company*  A  vettnrino  was  put  in  requisition^ 
to  take  us  on  in  a  coach  by  ourselves  ;  a  full  load  for  the  miserable 
team.  At  the  moment  of  leaving,  it  was  found  that  the  driver  had 
engaged  to  take  another  passenger  without  our  knowledge  or  consent. 
Remonstrances  were  in  vain,  till  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  American 
Consul,  who  had  had  ibe  kindness,  among  his  many  other  favours,  to 
agree  for  the  carriage,  being  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Neapolitans 
than  ourselves.  The  great  overgrown  coachman  was  so  angry  at  being 
foiled  in  his  scheme  to  impose  upon  us  and  abuse  his  horses,  as  actually 
to  burst  into  tears,  TWm  attempt  at  fraud  brings  lo  mind  another  in- 
stance of  a  similar  kind,  which  occurred  in  the  same  city.     A  vettu*- 
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rino  endeavoured  to  impose  on  a  party  of  our  countrymen,  who  ap -** 

pealed  to  the  law  for  redress,  but  soon  learned  that  the  Justice  hailE^Nlj 
been  bribed  to  give  a  decision  against  them.  In  this  dilemma  they.^^  ^ 
applied  to  the  Consul,  who  infornned  them,  that  they  had  only  to  gi?^^^^ 
a  fee  of  two  ducats  instead  of  one  to  the  Judge.  They  followed  Mr^^^ 
advice,  and  the  suit  was  instantly  decided  in  their  favour  !  This  anec:=ii^€- 
dote  is  said  to  be  illustrative  of  judicial  proceedings  at  Naples. 

Our  rights  on  this  occasion  were  the  more  strenuously  contesletP^ -5<l 
for  the  sake  of  making  room  for  the  American  gentleman,  so  ofte  ^^men 
alluded  to  in  my  sketch  of  Naples,  who  concluded  to  take  a  seat  wiL*"  ^th 
us  as  far  as  Caserta,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  whither  vr-^^^^^^'^ 
all  wished  to  go,  to  examine  a  celebrated  aqueduct  and  palace  of  tk^i^^c 
king.  After  sundry  delays  and  disasters,  incident  to  a  dishonest,  laz]^  ^^f* 
and  shiftless  people,  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June  saw  us  fairly  ot::^^©^ 
towards  the  north,  not  unwilhng  to  escape  from  a  region^  where  tt^t^^ 
physical  and  moral  worlds  present  such  striking  contrasts.  Tl^  "''^ 
troops  of  clamorous  1>e*;gar3  and  custom-house  ofticers,  who  ptirsu^^^  ^ 
the  coach,  in  some  measure  alleviated  the  poignancy  of  feeling,  l_-^  on 
taking  a  last  view  of  the  beautiful  bay  and  its  clysian  shores. 

At  the  town  of  A  versa,  we  made  a  diversion   to  the  right  of  t  ^^efre 
grent  Capua  road,  and  after  crossing  a  broad  fertile  plain,  tolerai^^^fr 
ivell  cultivated,  waving  with  harvests  and  vineyards,  we  reached  Qdise^mm't^ 
about  noon*     A  decent  breakfast  was  obtained  at  the  village  ho^W^ 
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One  of  the  party  incurred  the  expense  of  a  earlin,  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  a  lazzaronc  cat  a  few  yards  of  macaroni — a  sight  which  all  tra- 
vellers  are  curious  to  witness.  Whoever  has  seen  a  conjurer  swallow 
tow,  and  spin  from  it  red  ribbon,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  play  of 
the  muscles  in  this  gornianfliziiig  process.  The  great  art  consists  in 
swallowing  a  pound  or  two,  without  pausing  to  take  breath,  or  inter- 
rupting the  continuity  of  the  rope.  It  is  not  an  exhibition  of  a  very 
intellectual  or  elevated  kind,  and  the  half-starved  showmajj  appeared 
to  enjoy  it  with  much  more  gout  tlian  the  lookers-on. 

After  breakfast,  wu  procured  a  local  cicerone,  and  went  to  die  fa- 
mous palace,  built  by  Charles  UL  a  monarch  of  handsome  talents, 
great  niagnincence,  and  no  mean  taiste.  This  colossal  pile  is  in  point 
of  architecture  decidedly  the  finest  ediftce  to  be  found  south  of  Rome. 
I  La  length  is  eight  hundred  feet,  and  its  breadth  four  hundred  ;  three 
stories  high,  besides  the  attic  ;  and  of  the  composite  order.  The 
material  is  a  light  coloured  stone,  which  shows  remarkably  well.  There 
are  three  loAy  arched  doors  in  front,  opening  quite  through  the  build- 
ing, and  disclosing  in  long  perspective  the  elevated  ridges  of  hills  in 
the  rear.  Through  the  vista  formed  by  the  middle  entrance,  a  copious 
stream  is  seen  falhng  in  cascades  from  the  mountains,  which  are  com- 
paratively naked,  uuiform,  and  tame.  The  arliftcial  character  of  the 
water  also  detracts  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  prospect.  In  front 
of  the  palace,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  presents  an  impoeing  fa- 
cade, the  view  extends  across  a  wide  plain  to  the  south,  towards  Na- 
ples and  the  sea.  The  old  town  of  Caseria,  seated  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  hills,  and  now  in  ruins,  forms  by  far  the  most  striking  and  ro- 
mantic teatnre  in  the  scenery.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  particular 
rea^sons  Ibr  selecting  this  spot,  as  tlie  site  of  such  a  proud  structure  ; 
since  it  enjoys  tieidier  the  advantages  of  the  town  nor  country.  The 
modern  village  of  Caserta  is  popnlous,  and  deprives  the  palace  of  re- 
tirement and  the  charm  of  a  rural  situation.  But  the  kings  of  Na- 
ples se«m  to  have  planted  their  ten  or  a  doxen  residences  abroad 
among  their  subjects,  as  they  would  have  established  so  many  fort- 
resses, without  much  regard  to  taste. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  entirely  unique  in  its  construction,  and 
notwitiistanding  its  oddity,  presents  a  coup  d*oeil  of  perhaps  unequal- 
led architeclura!  grandeur.  It  is  erected  round  four  spacious  courts, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  central  arched  and  pillared  passage.  From 
the  middle  of  the  edifice  four  magnificent  avenues  open  diagonally 
into  the  courts,  and  aflbrd  views  of  the  rich  facades  by  which  they  are 
liordered.  The  spectator  here  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  splen- 
<lid  panorama  of  palaces  rising  on  all  sides,  magnified  and  seen  to 
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more  adv^tage  through  the  long  perspective  of  arches,  forming  hexa- 
gonal radii,  including  the  two  running  transversely  through  the  build- 
ing. So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  this  plan  has  the  merit  of 
perfect  originality,  and  the  unity  of  idea  in  such  a  maze  of  spleodoor 
produces  a  very  happy  effect. 

The  stair-way  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  grandeur.  It  springs  firom 
the  central  arch,  and  ascends  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps,  perhaps 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  to  the  first  story,  where  there  is  a  spacious  land- 
ing ;  and  thence  two  other  flights,  of  nearly  the  same  width,  rise  la- 
terally on  each  side  of  the  former,  to  the  second  floor.  In  an  alcove, 
opposite  the  foot,  stands  a  colossal  Hercules,  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the 
Studii  at  Naples  ;  while  the  head  of  the  steps  is  guarded  by  two  beauti- 
ful lions  in  marble.  The  upper  flights  are  enriched  with  balustrades 
and  Ionic  columns  of  the  richest  materials  and  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  If  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  magnificent  in 
the  range  of  our  travels  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  none  of 
our  party  can  boast  of  much  taste  in  architecture ;  for  we  all  gazed 
in  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  richness  of  the  view.  Yet  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  critics  might  pick  flaws  ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
a  work  of  art  in  Italy,  from  the  Venus  de'  Medicis  downward,  which 
has  not  alternately  been  the  subject  of  panegyric  and  censure  ;  so  that 
after  wading  perhaps  through  fiAy  volumes,  a  person  afler  all  most 
judge  for  himself. 

Entering  the  labyrinth  of  apartments,  we  first  visited  the  Chapel, 
which  is  a  compound  of  splendour  and  meanness.  The  walls  are  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades  of  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  the  galleries. 
Some  of  these  are  said  to  be  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Poz- 
zuoli.  As  a  contrast  to  this  richness  of  colunms,  the  High  Altar  is 
of  painted  stucco,  without  a  fragment  of  marble  or  precious  stone  in  its 
tawdry  ornaments.  The  theatre  is  splendidly  finished,  having  three 
tiers  of  boxes,  making  about  forty  in  all,  with  a  throne  in  front,  for  the 
king,  little  inferior  in  its  decorations  to  the  royal  seat  in  San  Cario. 
On  extraordinary  occasions,  his  Majesty  takes  with  him  to  Caaertt 
a  company  of  players  from  Naples. 

The  cicerone  led  us  through  an  inextricable  suite  of  vacant  rooms, 
which  looked  all  ahke,  and  in  which  the  points  of  compass  were  easily 
lost.  One  of  our  party  lingered  a  moment,  to  examine  a  fiesco  open 
the  ceiling,  and  became  so  bewildered,  that  afler  wandering  for  some 
time  in  pursuit  of  his  comrades,  he  was  obliged  to  halloo  for  the  guide 
to  help  him  out.  The  floors  are  painted  red  and  varnished,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  regal  palaces.  There  is  a  scanty  show  of  furniture  and 
Upestry ;  and  the  frescoed  ceilings  are  not  very  remarkable  either  for 
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design  or  execution.  Among  the  groups  of  statues,  is  one  represent- 
ing Alexander  Borghese  crossing  a  river  in  triumph.  The  allegory 
is  supremely  ridiculous.  With  a  sort  of  bombastic  expression  of  bra- 
very, the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  planted  upon  the  abdomen  of  the 
river-god,  whose  face  is  as  much  distorted,  as  if  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  fit  of  the  colic  !  It  is  an  admirable  caricature,  although  intend- 
ed as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  valour  of  this  modern  Alexander. 

The  gardens,  fountains,  and  cascades  in  the  rear  of  the  Palace,  are 
all  in  horrible  taste.  Such  nudity  and  poverty  of  grounds  were  never 
seen  in  connexion  with  so  much  architectural  splendour.  A  lawn 
more  fit  for  a  farm-yard,  than  for  the  park  of  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
in  Europe,  spreads  back  of  the  northern  facade.  A  scanty  coat  of 
fohage  ;  a  few  shorn  trees  and  shrubs,  bordering  straight  paths  ;  par- 
terres of  flowers  fantastically  cut  into  the  shape  of  baskets,  disgust  the 
visitant  at  every  step.  In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  is  a  large  square 
fish-pond,  substantially  walled  up,  and  guarded  by  a  heavy  balustrade. 
Not  a  leaf,  nor  an  aquatic  plant  shades  the  finny  tribes  fi'om  the  in- 
fluence of  a  broiling  sun.  Fishes  of  a  large  size  are  numerous,  and 
look  like  prisoners,  shut  up  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  king,  when  he 
shall  be  pleased  to  call  for  them,  rather  than  as  embellishments  to  gra- 
tify a  man  of  taste,  by  their  little  sports.  I  would  as  soon  look  into  a 
poultry-yard,  as  into  the  fish-ponds  of  Caserta.  The  swans  and  ducks 
are  equally  unhappy  captives,  swimming  from  side  to  side,  impatient 
of  their  confinement,  with  no  little  green  islands  for  tlieir  resting  place. 
What  a  contrast  is  here  to  the  rural  charms  of  Studley  Park !  The 
cascades,  instead  of  descending  naturally,  pour  in  regular  sheets,  as 
over  a  milldam ;  and  the  fountains,  which  might  be  made  to  gush  firom 
rocks  and  thickets,  spout  fi-om  the  mouths  of  colossal  fishes  and  other 
monsters.  Yet  on  this  Palace  and  its  embellishments  JivendUians  of 
dollars  have  been  squandered  ;  while  the  only  use  made  of  it  is  a 
twenty  days  residence  in  September  of  each  year.  The  aggregate 
cost  of  the  several  mansions  of  the  king  of  Naples  was  originally  twenty 
millioM  of  dollars ;  and  immense  sums  are  annually  expended  to  keep 
them  in  repair.     Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  of  royalty. 

Again  entering  our  coach,  we  set  out  for  the  aqueduct,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles.  The  road  runs  along  the  base  of  a  high 
range  of  hills,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  old  fortresses  and  towns.  It 
passes  several  pretty  villages,  and  is  bordered  at  intervals  with  pyra- 
mids of  moderate  elevation,  surmounted  by  vases.  Winding  round 
under  the  cliflfs  of  one  of  the  mountains,  the  traveller  sees  the  Aque- 
duct stretching  across  a  deep,  retired,  rural  vale  half  a  mile  or  more 
in  width.     This  stupendous  work,  which  reminds  one  of  the  similar 
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structures  of  the  Romans,  is  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  constating  of 
triple  rows  of  arches,  stretching  from  hill  to  lull,  and  presenlinff  a  ?iew 
of  much  grandeur.  It  is  substantially  constructed  of  yellowish  stooe ; 
wide  enough  at  tup  for  the  passage  of  a  coach,  and  guarded  by  balus- 
trades. The  king  has  ridden  across  it  in  his  chariot.  It  bears  a 
striking  resenibliince  to  a  work  of  the  same  kind  at  Monlpellier,  iii 
the  south  of  France,  described  in  one  of  my  former  letters. 

\Vc  climbed  the  rugged  ascent,  to  the  eastern  end  of  it,  ai}d  exami- 
ned its  arches,  opening  longjtudinahy  through  two  of  its  stones,  io 
lenglhened  perspective.  The  conduit  is  five  feet  deep,  and  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  lop.  At  the  point,  where  the  water  enters,  the 
i>treaui  is  so  rapid,  that  its  roar  may  be  heard  at  tlic  depth  of  several 
feet  below  the  surface.  Half  a  mile  farther  on,  the  current  descends 
from  the  hitl  in  an  open  canal.  It  is  rapid,  clear,  and  cold  ;  suf^cientJy 
copious  to  turn  several  grist -mil  l»  before  entering  the  aqueduct.  It 
comes  from  Beneventum,  twenty  onlcs  to  the  norlli-easL  After  cross- 
ing the  valley,  it  runs  along  the  ridge  of  mountains,  in  one  place  througJ 
a  tunnel  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  near  the  surface 
till  it  bursts  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  palace  al 
Caserta.  Thence  it  is  carried  to  Naples,  making  a  distance  In  all  oi 
about  forty  miles. 

We  Ibilowod  the  track  of  the  king's  coach,  acroas  the  top,  and  de 
scendcd  on  the  other  side.  The  view  into  the  secluded  vale,  windii 
np  among  the  mountains,  is  extensive,  rich,  and  beautiful.  ThisaqQc^^3^«*j 
duct  was  constructed  in  tlie  term  of  seven  years,  by  Charles  HI.  t>-^P"ta| 
supply  Jns  palace  at  ( 'asf-rta  with  fountains  and  fish-ponds,  Tw^^B^"ffli| 
long  Latin  inscriptions  on  Ihe  arclies,  give  a  history  of  the  undertaking^  ^g. 
Who  that  haH  exammed  Ibis  work,  cons^tructed  for  more  than  half  ^  of 
llie  way  through  a  rough,  moimtainoua  country,  and  by  a  nation  writH^^  t!l-| 
out  enterprise  or  energy,  can  doubt  the  practicabihty  ol'  supplyir~^  md§\ 
New- York  with  water  from  the  Bronx  or  the  Croton !  Either  of  thes  ^^^st' 
streams  might  be  brought  t<i  tite  city  for  one  half  of  the  sum,  whi^  ^icJl  i 
has  here  been  experrded. 

Having  accompliished  all  the  objects  of  our  visit,  we  returned  ta 

Cai?erla  ;    and  after  parting  with  the  frirnd,  who  had  been  with  us 

alm'^J^t  daily  during  our  residence  al  Naples,  and  who  had  done  so 

much  to  render  our  tour  both  agreeable  and  instructive,  the  rest  ofcT  ^^Wf 
party  set  out  for  t^afHja,  with  feehngg  not  a  little  saddened  by  such  an 

incident.    Just  at  twilight,  a  glance  waa  obtained  of  the  ruins  of  the  -^^Id 
city  of  Capua,  rising  in  dark  masses  from  a  plain,  on  the  right  of  ^*^£? 
road,   and  overgrown   with  luxuriant  foliage.      Half  an  hour  m^^fd 
brought  us  to  the  centre  of  the  modern  town,  scarcely  less  a  ri^//?, 
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where  we  were  compelled  to  take  lodgings  for  the  night,  amidA  beg- 
gars, bed-bugs,  and  fleas,  the  latter  of  which  became  more  active  and 
sanguinary,  as  the  summer  campaign  opened.  The  swarms  of  these 
animab,  multiplied  partly  by  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  partly  by  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  houses,  and  still  more  by  a  want  of  neatness 
in  the  inhabitants,  form  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  comfort  and  plea- 
sure of  the  traveller.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  escape  their  ravages. 
I  have  frequently  fled  for  refuge  from  the  bed  to  a  sofa ;  but  the  re- 
morseless gang  pursue,  and  hold  their  nightly  revels  in  every  comer 
of  the  crazy  mansions. 

It  was  rather  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  vetturino,  to  arouse 
his  passengers  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  old  Carthaginian  used  to 
muster  bis  troops,  and  to  hurry  us  away  from  Capua  with  all  possible 
despatch.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot  and  our  progress  slow  ; 
but  the  charms  of  the  country,  now  dressed  in  summer  jpride,  together 
with  books  and  conversation,  rendered  our  leisurely  retreat  over  a  road 
once  travelled  far  from  tedious.  We  reached  the  charming  villa  of 
Cicero,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  on  the  second  night  from  Naples  ;  and  the 
third  day  brought  us  to  Terracina,  where  it  was  necessary  to  take 
lodgings,  much  against  our  incUnations,  amidst  beggars  and  banditti. 
In  recrossing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a  grand  thunder-storm  was  witness- 
ed. The  dark  cloud,  with  well  defined  borders,  rolled  along  the  ridge 
of  Apennines  to  the  east,  enveloping  one  village  after  another,  about 
which  the  bolts  fell  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  road  trembled  with  the 
reverberations  from  the  hills.  At  1 1  o'clock,  we  again  reached  the 
Half-way  House.  A  dejeune  consisting  of  a  dirty  omelet,  a  bit  of 
coarse  bread,  and  a  glass  of  sour  wine,  was  served  up  on  a  woodea 
bench,  in  a  room  profusely  ornamented  with  frescos  in  charcoal. 
This  inn  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Three  Taverns,  al- 
luded to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  Paul  met  his  friends  in 
journeying  to  Rome.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ruinous  chapel,  mention- 
ed in  a  former  letter,  a  Latin  inscription  states,  that  the  temple  and  its 
refectory  were  built  by  the  Pope,  to  commemorate  the  scriptural  inci- 
dents, and  preserve  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  fourth  night  brought  us  to  the  Alban  Mount,  where  good  ac- 
commodations were  obtained  at  the  Villa  di  Londra.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  our  trunks  were  forwarded  to  Rome,  while  we  lingered  a 
day  or  two  to  examine  this  interesting  region.  The  8th  of  June  was 
here  commemorated,  as  the  anniversary  of  our  departure  from  the 
United  States ;  and  on  the  heights  of  Albano,  seating  ourselves  upoo 
the  steps  of  a  little  church  at  sunset,  we  looked  towards  tbQ 
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called  up  the  images  of  home,  expressiDg  our  feelings  in  the  language 
of  the  Swiss  emigrant : 

**  Oh !  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  hirth  ? 
Til  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !'* 

In  the  pretty  little  white  village,  on  the  brow  of  the  AUmuh  Mount, 
there  is  a  coffee-house,  called  the  Cafe  Americano^  out  of  ocNnpluiieiit 
to  our  country.  Could  the  old  Romans  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the 
tomb,  and  read  the  sign,  how  would  they  be  puzzled  with  the  name, 
and  what  would  be  their  astonishment  to  learn,  that  it  designated  t 
Republic,  proud  as  their  own  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  situated  in  a 
land  beyond  the  waste  of  the  Atlantic,  unknown  to  the  worhi  for  a 
thousand  years  after  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire  ! 

At  the  door  of  this  coffee-house  and  along  the  streets  were  seen  the 
descendants  of  the  Alban  Fathers,  playing  at  Afbm,  the  national  | 
of  the  lower  classes  throughout  Italy.  It  is  a  singular 
The  two  combatants  stand  facing  each  other,  and  thrust  out  their  haodi 
simultaneously,  both  guessing  aloud  at  the  same  instant,  the  Domber 
of  fingers  extended  conjointly  by  the  parties,  the  others  being  preand 
to  the  palm.  If  either  happens  to  guess  right,  it  counts  upon  the 
score.  The  only  words  heard  are  the  Italian  numerals  fixHn  two  to  ten 
inclusive,  as  thumbs  are  reckoned  in  the  lot.  By  the  loudness  of  the 
voice  and  the  earnestness  of  manner,  it  is  a  stunning,  crazing  game ; 
and  the  antagonists,  heated  with  wine  and  maddened  by  play,  often  draw 
their  dirks  and  engage  in  more  serious  contests.  The  women  of  Al- 
bano  are  beautiful,  in  comparison  with  the  same  classes  in  the  Neapo- 
litan dominions.  They  do  up  their  hair  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with 
massive  silver  skewers  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  Red  bodices, 
tightly  laced,  preserve  an  original  beauty  of  ibnn,  even  among  the 
peasantry. 
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LETTER  LXX. 

SKETCH  OF  MONTE   ALBANO-— SHORES  OF  THE  ALBAN  LAKE — EXCURSION 

TO  LAKE  NEMI — POMFET^S  PRISON MUSEUM  OF  ANTIQUITIES — GROT- 

TO-FERRATA — FRASCATI — RUINS  OF  TUSCULUM — MODERN  PALACES — 
RETURN  TO  ROME. 

June^  1826. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Albano,  we  procured  a  suite  of  don- 
keys, and  commenced  an  examination  of  the  hill,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  local  cicerone.  A  shower  overtook  us  soon  ailer  leaving  the  ho- 
tel, and  compelled  us  to  take  shelter  under  a  grove  of  ilex  upon  the 
declivity,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  which 
was  chequered  with  sunshine  and  shade.  In  the  distance,  the  eye 
could  distinctly  mark  the  foam  of  the  sea,  breaking  upon  the  solitary 
shore.  Beneath  us  rose  the  tom|)  of  Ascanius,  and  several  other  old 
towers  peeped  out  from  the  rich  foliage,  which  covers  the  hill,  render- 
ing it  highly  picturesque.  As  the  rain  intermitted,  we  rode  to  the 
woody  borders  of  the  Alban  Lake,  slumbering  in  a  deep,  circular  cra- 
ter, more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the  bank.  The  shores  are  rural, 
but  lonely  and  silent.  Here  a  relapse  of  the  shower  increased  to  such 
a  degree  of  violence,  as  to  drive  us  into  a  Franciscan  Convent,  the 
monks  of  which  permitted  our  donkeys  to  enter  the  cloisters.  These 
monastic  institutions,  situated  in  a  healthy  region,  are  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  education  ;  and  on  our  way  up  the  acclivity,  we  met 
a  long  procession  of  Roman  boys,  in  their  black  tunics,  and  dressed 
with  remarkable  neatness.  The  forms  of  instruction  in  Italy  are  ob- 
served with  the  utmost  precision  ;  but  the  mind  is  early  filled  with  the 
mummery  of  the  church,  and  intellect  rather  stifled  than  developed. 

The  storm  assumed  an  aspect  of  much  grandeur,  and  heavy  peals 
of  thunder  reverberating  among  the  hills  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which  was  sacred  to  Jove.  Fortunately 
our  covert  afforded  a  prospect  of  many  of  the  interesting  objects  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Convent  stands  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  lake. 
Before  it  rise  fourteen  little  shrines,  intended  to  represent  the  various 
stages  of  the  crucifixion.  Several  monasteries  are  in  sight,  crowning 
romantic  eminences,  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  mingling  with  the 
storm  had  a  strong  efifect  upon  the  mind.  The  Lake  itself  is  a  pret^ 
sheet  of  water,  seven  miles  in  circumference,  emboaomed  by  fyp^'jUK: 
broken  chain  of  green  hills.  On  its  southern  shore,  stood  4 
ga,  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  empire.    It  is  now  in  1 
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may  bo  indishnclly  traced  alonir  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  modern 
convent  rii^cs  near  the  site  ;  and  abovo  on  ihe  dedivily  is  a  cluster  of 
bouses  called  Rocea  del  Papa.  Behind  the  village,  swells  the  highest 
peak  of  tlic  Alban  Momd,  finely  wooded  and  lonely,  crowned  witli 
the  rujiis  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  to  which  a  triumphal  way 
once  led,  and  wfjither  the  Roman  conquerors  at  the  head  of  iheir  le- 
gions, together  with  all  tlie  Latin  tribes,  resorted  lo  pay  their  annual 
vows. 

A  Her  the  rain  was  over,  we  continued  our  ride  to  Castle  GandoHb, 
u  niai='sive  old  fortress  occupy  in  s;^  an  eminence,  surrounded  with  a  group 
of  buildings,  and  lookin£T  down  upon  the  lake.  A  winding,  precipi- 
tous path  leads  to  ibe  margin.  We  descended  and  traversed  the  shore 
for  some  distance.  The  water  is  deep  and  of  a  sea-green  complexion- 
Il5  greatest  depth  is  said  to  be  four  hundred  feet.  The  borders  are^ 
rccdy  and  overhung  with  groves  of  ilex,  intermingled  with  wild  bush — 


cs  of  various  kinds.  A  spacious  but  gloomy  cavern,  scooped  out  ol 
the  cUffs,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  having  once  been  fashioned  into  ^^^ 
temple  or  grotto  with  brick  arches*,  goes  by  tlie  name  of  the  Baths  o:^  f 
Diana,  Between  its  entrance  and  tlie  water,  spreads  a  pretty  alluvia^  ^ 
patch,  sprinkled  with  flowers. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  is  the  celebrated  Emissary,  or  artlS^^l- 
fjcial  outlet,  constructed  in  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  Republic,  foc^E^jn 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It  was  undertaken  in  i  nn  i     m    i 
quencc  of  a  response  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  w^hich  gave  out  that  th^-^tflie 
war  with  the  Veii,  in  which  the  Romans  were  then  engaged,  wouTL^cjlA 
not  terminate  till  this  work  was  completed.     It  was  finished  in  a  sir  m  in- 
gle year,  and  consists  of  a  tunnel  bored  through  the  solid  rock  of  i\M 
mountain,  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.     Its  dimensions  a  ^m 
sufliciently  large,  to  enable  it  to  be  cleared  witliout  difficulty.     A  lo^  <^iz>ttfi 
court  or  reservoir,  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  forms 
vestibule  of  the  shall.     The  stream  issuing  from  the  lake  is  narro*" 
but  extremely  rapid,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  from  the  ms 
gin,  loses  itself  in  the  arch.     A  group  of  fishermen  and  sportsrns 
with  their  dogs  and  eims,  were  found  collected  about  the  mouth  ofm 
outlet,  sprcathng  their  nets  and  beating  the  bush  for  game.     One    - 
them  wished  to  sell  us  a  monster  of  an  eel,  three  or  four  feet  in  leng»   .^Z^  J 
f^till  alive,  entangled  in  the  me.«hes.    He  was  probably  a  bneal  desce     ^^nd* 
ant  of  those,  which  some  imperial  epicure  had  sent  to  feed  and  fat,  "^fcu 
in  these  waters. 

Returnmg  to  the  village  of  Albano  by  another  path,  bordered        on 
lioth  sides  by  groves  of  oak,  we  made  an  excursion  in  a  diffem^^nt 
direction,  along  the  old  Appian  Way,  to  Aricia  and  Genzano.    '^^^e 
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remains  of  the  former  of  these  ancient  towns  are  scattered  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  modern  village  is 
situated.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  numerous  tombs,  which 
cover  the  dust  of  the  Alban  fathers.  Sections  of  the  Appian  Way, 
together  with  fragments  of  a  bridge,  are  also  here  distinctly  visible. 
The  large  square  blocks  of  stone  are  worn  deep  by  the  wheels  of 
Roman  chariots,  which  once  whirled  onward  from  the  metropolis  to 
Brundusium  and  the  baths  of  Baia?. 

At  Genzano,  we  visited  the  lake  of  Nemi,  back  of  the  town.  It 
is  four  miles  in  circumference,  cradled  in  a  deep  basin,  which  to  all 
appearances  was  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Its  waters  are  of  a 
greenish  complexion,  clouded  occasionally  with  darker  hues,  giving  to 
the  surface  the  variety  of  rich  mosaic.  It  has  an  artificial  outlet, 
bored  through  the  hills.  The  shores  are  rural,  but  less  wild,  woody, 
and  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Alban  Lake,  though  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  groves  of  Diana,  which  once  darkened  its  borders.* 
A  pretty  little  village  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill, 
overhanging  the  water,  into  which  the  fountain  of  Egeria,  gushing 
from  below,  pours  its  tributary  urn.  In  the  bosom  of  Lake  Nemi  is 
buried  an  imperial  palace,  which  once  floated  on  its  surface,  no  small 
part  of  which  it  covered.  It  was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
in  the  wantonness  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  was  suffered  to  sink  with- 
out much  regret.  It  is  said  to  have  been  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
three  hundred  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred  in  height ;  built  of  wood 
fastened  with  iron  clamps ;  covered  on  the  outside  with  sheets  of  lead, 
and  lined  with  marble.  It  was  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
supplied  with  fresh  water  by  conduits  leading  from  the  fountain.  The 
adjacent  shores  were  adorned  with  walks,  and  this  little  region  was 
converted  into  a  sort  of  fairy  land.  In  the  16th  century,  an  enter- 
prising Roman  citizen  descended  in  a  diving-bell,  and  examined  the 
foundered  palace.  It  is  said  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ; 
and  could  it  be  raised  again  to  the  surface,  valuable  specimens  of  the 
arts  would  probably  be  found. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Cathedral  at  Genzano,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  a  picture  by  Annibale  Caracci.  The  subject  is  the  ascen- 
sion of  a  female  saint,  in  the  guise  of  an  angel.  She  is  represented  in 
mid-air,  having  just  escaped  from  purgatory,  in  which  others  are  seen 
with  flames  flashing  around  them,  and  their  eyes  and  hands  uplifted  in 


*  The  priest  of  Diana,  whose  worship  was  here  established,  held  his  office  ao 
long  as  he  could  defend  himself  against  assassination  by  some  new  aspirant. 
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despair.  In  the  heavens  above,  an  allempted  ima^e  of  the  Supreme 
Being  is  seen  seated  on  a  dtroiie,  wearing  a  white  beard,  clad  in  purple 
robes^  widi  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand^  and  his  left  resting  on  a  globe* 
The  Saviour  k  by  his  side,  bearing  the  emblematic  cross  ;  and  two 
angels  hover  below,  ready  to  crown  the  ascending  spirit  with  wreaths 
of  palm.  Such  a  painting  must  necessarily  be  in  sume  measure  a 
caricature,  whatever  may  be  the  genius  and  akill  of  the  artist ;  for  the 
subject  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pencil. 

Returning  to  Albano  Ihrougli  the  luxuriant   woods,  which  shade 
these  hills,  we  visited  at  evening  the  ruins  of  Pompej's  Prison     They 
are  scattered  over  the  garden  of  a  modern  villa,  and  consist  of  gloomy    ^* 
arches,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  Peperine,  without  cement.   There^^ss 
is  nothing  very  interesting  in  the  construction,  or  agreeable  in  the  ( 
Ciations  of  the  remains,  which  are  now   hidden   among  the   foliage^ 
From  the  steps  of  a  httle  elm  pel  in  the  vicinity,  we  again  saw  the  i 
go  down  in  all  its  elTulgence,  gilding  the  woody  peaks  of  the  Albaitr~^0^ 
Mount,  and  Khooting  in  liorizontal  streaks  of  light  across  (he  vapour 
of  the  Campagna*     A  thousand  scenes,  consecrated  by  real  event! 
and  fabled  incidents  in  the  tissue  of  Roman  story,  spread  before  us —        ^^ 
hills  on  which  divinities  perched,  to  watch  the  movements  of  conflict 
ing  armies — ^shores  along  which  the  Trojan  fleet  coasted — the  wind 
ings  of  the  Lydian  Tiber,  explored  by  the  hero  of  the  iEneid^ — an»  mktjA 
Rome  herself,  proudly  seated  amidst  vantiuished  nations,  and  girt  wit' _*"th 
her  hundred  Qeldsof  fame.      We  lingered  tdl  the  last  tints  of  day  ha-- 
faded,  and  then  retired  only  to  retrace  in  dreams  our  classic  ramble 

On  the  following  morning  1  rose  at  sunrise  and  visited  a  Museui 
in  the  village  of  Albano.  It  contains  a  set  of  antique  porcetain,  coizi^  ^mt^i 
prising  about  nine  hundred  articles,  found  under  a  bed  of  lava,  on  !F  :gtht| 
shore  of  the  Lake,  near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa.  The  colleciion  e*  ^  ■am* 
braces  an  infinite  variety  of  vases  and  cinerary  urns,  some  of  th^  .^em 
containing  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead.  Scarcely  any  two  -^  <»f 
their  forms  arc  alike.     The  larger  ones  are  round,  in  the  shape  of  lit* 

tie  temples,  with  a  door  in  front,  and  conical  roofs.     They  are  r  -^^up-  ' 
posed  to  present  a  miniature  picture  of  ancient  cottages.     In  die      ^^  in- 
terior,  are  smaller  vessels  and  urnaments  of  various  kinds,  such^^ai  as 
lamps,  tiny  plates  to  hold  tlie  sop  for  Cerberus,  and  cups  for  wine,  0/7, 

and  incense — equipments  for  ihe  travels  of  departed  spirits  on  tl^Afttr 

Journey  to  another  world.  At  the  threshold  of  the  vases  stand  two  r ode 

images,  probably  lares,  six  or  eight  inches  in  lieight,  and  rudely  f^asA- 
ioned.     All  the  articles  arc  of  baked  earth,  appearing  to  be  mo\M^^deti 
by  the  hand,  and  not  cast  like  those  of  Greece  and  ancient  Eirtjrii. 
The  decorations  of  the  ware  seem  to  be  of  oriental  origin,  reseiiibJ% 
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Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  These  antiquities  were  discovrred  only  five 
or  six  years  ago,  and  have  not  yet  been  fully  examined  or  satisfactorily 
explained,  if  they  are  genuine,  they  indicate  that  there  was-a  town 
upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa, 
and  that  it  was  probably  buried  in  lava,  like  Herculaneum.  Mr  Hob- 
house,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  has 
some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject,  to  which  those  of  my  readers 
are  referred,  who  wish  for  any  thing  beyond  a  passing  notice. 

Afler  breakfast  we  set  out  tor  Frascati,  a  white  village  situated  on 
the  western  dechvity  of  Uie  mountam,  eight  or  nine  uiiles  from  Albano : 
a  passable  but  rough  carriage  road  extends  along  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
midway  between  the  base  and  top,  aiibrding  a  succession  of  charming 
views.  It  winds  nearly  half  round  the  high  borders  of  the  Alban  Lake, 
which  was  now  seen  by  us  for  the  last  time,  presenting  an  unruffled 
mirror  to  the  morning  sun,  and  reflecting  vivid  images  of  its  sylvan  and 
rural  shores.  The  landscape  in  this  region  is  the  richest  i  have  found 
in  Italy,  the  groves  of  oak,  ilex,  and  the  plane-tree  being  of  large  growth 
and  extremely  beautiful.  We  paused  at  a  considerable  village,  belong- 
ing entirely  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  examined  two  of  the  churches. 
One  of  them  was  hung  with  crimson  banners  and  other,  finery,  in  pre- 
paration of  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas.  On  these  occasions  the  eccle- 
siastics of  Rome  perform  pilgrimages  across  the  Campagna,  and  join 
the  villagers  in  the  festivities  of  the  day.  The  other  church  contains  a 
fine  picture  by  Guide.  It  represents  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Father 
is  shadowed  forth,  clothed  in  his  usual  attributes.  He  supports  the 
Son,  who  leans  upon  his  right  hand ;  and  the  Spirit  hovers  near,  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  The  most  is  made  of  an  objectionable  subject. 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  ofiered  ^10,000  for  this  picture;  but  the 
authority  of  our  cicerone  was  seriously  doubted,  as  the  Emperor  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  such  specimens  of  the  arts,  as  struck  his  fimcy, 
witliout  asking  the  price. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  we  reached  Grotto- Ferrata,  so  called  from 
the  massive  iron  gate,  by  which  it  was  once  guaided.  it  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  romantic  district,  girt  with  the  striking  sce- 
nery of  the  Alban  Mount.  A  pretty  brook,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Crabra,  descends  in  cascades  from  the  dechvity,  murmuring  through  a 
deep  and  finely  wooded  glen.  An  hour  was  occupied  in  examining 
the  Convent  of  St.  Nilus,  which  is  said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Cicero's 
Tusculan  Villa.  Such  a  conjecttu-e  rests  on  no  better  authority  than 
a  vague  tradition,  which  says  that  in  the  1 1th  century  St.  Nilus,  a  Ca- 
labrian  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  demolished  the  Villa  and  built 
the  monastery  on  its  ruins.    A  few  firagmonts  of  bas-relief,  friezes,  and 
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statues  have  been  found  in  tlie  vicinity  ;  but  in  the  general  revolution, 
iJiey  might  have  been  brougiil  Ihitlier,  ami  furnish  no  traces  whatever 
of  the  splenflid  retreat  of  the  Roman  Orator,  wbere  several  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  were  composed*  The  evidence  of  identity  is  almoet 
too  feeble  to  awaken  the  train  of  association. 

Li  the  chapel  of  St.  N'ilusare  several  frescos  by  Domenichino — the 
finest  I  have  ever  examined.     The  moiit  cclcbfaled  of  theae  pieces  is 
the  Demoniac  Boy,  which  is  above  all  praise*     it  is  one  of  the  boldesl, 
subliniest^  and  most  vigorous  productions  of  the  pencil,  and  no  one  can 
survey  it  without  an  emotion.     Thti  figures  in  the  gfoup  are  numerous^ 
and  the  strong  and  varied  expres^^iorj  of  their  faces  is  admirable.     But^ 
the  maniac  himi?clf  is  one  ol'iht  highest  conceptiona  of  a  wild  and  poet — 
ical  imaginaiion,  which  this  artist  in  a  pre-eminent  dcg'ree  possessed. 
His  pictures   are  never  tamc.^  though  ot'ten    extravagant.     Another^ 
compartment  of  the  chapel  repfcsents  8t,  NiJiis  praying  for  rain,  ancflH 
tlie  shower  descending.     The  subject  of  a  third  is  the  meeting  of  Oih<i«" 

III.  with  the  ^eaf»olitan  clergy.      In  the  nmltilude,  the  artist    has  iq 

troduccd  himself,  in  the  humble  attitude  of  holding  the  bridle  of  th^^ 
Emperor*8  horse,  and  near  him,  two  of  his  professional  brethren,  Guidc^:^ 
and  Guercino.  The  head  of  the  white  charger  is  in  the  highest  de  ^= 
gree  spirited.  Although  I  have  examined  acres  of  Ircscos,  tiiese  weri^ 
aimu^i  the  fir^t  that  subdued  my  prejudices  agamst  this  species  of  or  —3 
uament. 

Between  Grotto- Ferrata  and  Frascati,  we  called  at  the  villa  of  od  .^e 
of  the  patrician  families  of  modern  Home,  many  of  whom  have  sui 
mer  residences  on  Mont  Albnno,  which  atfords  a  comparatively  pui 
air,  and  cefreslmig  shades  in  the  hot  months.     The  large  palace,  thou 
charmingly  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  lite  whole  oi  tJie  O 
pagna^  wa.s  found  to  be  dark,  gloomy,  and  vacant,  exhibiting   none  » 
that  taste  iind  elegance,  which  characterize  the  country  seats  *ti*  XImtM 
English  nobility.     tJne  of  the  halls  contained  several   good  pauitni] 
by  Rubens  ;  and  another  was  entirely  filled  with  feinaie  portraits,  si 
cient  in  number  to  trace  back  a  line  of  ancestry  to  the  age  of  Portia 
Some  of  tliem  were  peculiariy  beautiful,  both  in  subject  and  exccutioc^  01 

Frascati  is  a  pretty  village,  but  of  itself  presents  few  objects  of 
terest  to  the  traveller.     Aller  taking  such  relresiiment  as  a  small  C"  ^"     "^ 
fee- house  aflorded,  we  mounted  another  lot  of  donkeys,  and  set  out  for 

die  ruins  of  Tusculum,  at  the  distance  of  several   miles  towards  w^     the 
summit  of  the  lull.     On  our  way  thither,  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  f//e 

villa  lately  owned  and  occupied  by  Lucien  Bonaparlc,  who  sold  il^      to 
a  Sicilian  Countess,  whose  name  it  now  bear^i.     Its  situation  is  endisaLi//- 
ine,  commanding  a  full  view  of  Tivoli  and  the  mountains  beyond,  SSo^ 
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racte,  Rome  and  its  environs.  TThe  apartments  are  tolerably  neat,  but 
present  a  waste  of  stucco.  Among  the  ornaments  is  a  long  gallery  of 
old  family  portraits.  The  garden  affords  the  only  attractions.  Its 
groves  are  luxuriant  and  beautiful.  A  good  statue  of  Venus  coming 
out  of  the  bath  adorns  one  of  the  fountains,  and  a  small  Cicero,  sitting 
in  a  philosophical  attitude,  occupies  a  thickly  woven  arbour.  An 
Apollo,  a  Discobolus  and  several  other  statues  repose  in  the  sliades.  It 
is  said,  that  on  one  occasion  the  whole  family  residing  at  this  villa 
were  made  captives,  while  at  dinner,  and  the  house  pillaged  by  a  band 
of  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  ascent  from  this  point  to  Tusculum  is  arduous,  leading  along  un- 
frequented paths,  through  pastures  and  woodlands,  enriched  by  the 
charms  of  nature,  but  wild  and  solitary.  Every  step  extends  the  tra- 
veller's horizon,  till  he  arrives  at  the  ruins  of  the  old  town,  scattered 
over  the  summit  of  the  hill.  After  traversing  the  streets  of  Pompeii, 
nothing  of  this  kind  can  surprise  :  otherwise,  Tusculum  would  have 
excited  our  admiration.  On  several  accounts,  the  latter  is  less  inte- 
resting than  the  former.  The  village  was  destroyed  at  a  much  later 
period  than  the  town,  and  by  a  fate  less  calculated  to  awaken  feelings 
of  sympathy.  Extensive  excavations  have  been  made,  and  the  remains 
cover  a  wide  area.  Fragments  of  marble  columns,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablatures strew  the  field,  half  buried  in  matted  grass,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  thrust  aside  to  read  the  mutilated 
inscriptions.  We  left  our  mules  at  the  entrance  of  the  disinterred  vil- 
lage, and  walked  up  the  main  street,  laid  bare  to  the  pavement,  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  amphitheatre  is  hidden  by  a  co- 
ronet of  verdure  ;  and  enough  of  the  theatre  exists,  to  show  it  was 
once  a  handsome  building. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ruins,  stood  a 
villa,  which  is  the  rival  of  Grotto-Ferrata,  in  claiming  the  eclat  of  Ci- 
cero's name.  For  aught  I  know,  the  pretensions  of  the  former  may 
be  as  well  grounded  as  those  of  the  latter.  The  location  is  worthy  of 
the  taste  of  the  great  orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher ;  suited  to  that 
elevation  of  thought  and  to  that  love  of  elegant  retirement,  for  which 
he  was  celebrated.  In  front  of  his  house  rose  Mont  Albanus,  sur- 
mounted by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  already  alluded  to ;  and 
farther  to  the  east,  the  sylvan  heights  of  Mount  Algidum  looked  down 
into  a  deep  rural  vale,  opening  into  the  Campagna.  On  the  other 
side,  his  eye  could  rest  upon  Rome,  the  scene  of  his  renown,  and  tho 
object  of  his  paternal  cares.  Such  may  have  been  the  favourite  re- 
treat of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  ruins  of  tbe  iNNiie  are  ex- 
tensive, and  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  eoce  I 
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tiles  have  been  found,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Cicero  ;  but  iLc 
evidence  in  Lhi.s  instance,  aa  iu  tiic  one  nieniioned  above,  ia  extremely 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  name  of  old  Cato  ia  also  tasociated 
with  the  hill,  and  the  Porcian  Meadows  form  a  pari  of  the  flowery 
field  in  iJie  environs  of  Toseyhim* 

In  returning  lo  Fra^cati,  we  visited  the  Villa  Belvedere,  belonging 
to   Uie   Prince  Borghese,   who  married  tlie  celebrated  Paulina,  sister 
of  Napoleon.     He    is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  tbe  Italian  no- 
bility, his  income  amounting  tui^omething  hke  half  a  milhon  ofdollnrs 
per  annum.      He  ia  the  proprietor  of  t^vo  of  the  moat  splendid  villas 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  ;  of  the   largest  palace  in  the  city ;  and  or 
much  real  estate  in  Tusicany  afid  other  parts  of  Italy-      His  chateau  oa 
tbe  Alban  Monnt  is  an  extensive  and  showy  \nh  of  hijiiding^-    A  grouf^ 
of  pretty  little  girb  rnet  i]i<  at  the  gate,  aod  presented  to  each  of  the 
party  a  bunch  of  red  and  while  roses — an  image  of  their  own  sunny 
cheeks.     The  guardian  of  the  umnsion,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince^ 
was  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  and  conducted  us  through  the  apart- 
ments^ which  are  neat,  but  contain  few  ornameuts  except  some  gooi£ 
prints  and  frescos.     Among  the  latter,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Ho- 
lofcrncsis  admirably  executed.    In  the  grounds  back  of  the  palace  arc?^ 
Ibmitains  and   water- work^,  much  in  the  style  of  those  at  Chatsworthm^ 
in  England,     They  were  put  in  motion   for  our  ait^usement.     Th^ 
concert  commenced  with  the  blowing  of  a  horn  by  a  Triton  in  a  grot  — 
to.     In  anotlier  alcove  is  a  representation   of  Parnassus,  with   musi.— 
cians  seated  upon  the  cliffs,  who  produce  *^  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,*  ^ 
as  the  flood-gales  are  hoisted  ami  the  fountains  begin  to  play.     Ttm«^ 
contrivance  is  rather  bungling,  and  the  eye  readily  perceives,  that  ttm.'^^ 
music  is  ground  out  by  an  organ,  placed  under  tbe  mountain,  tlie  crarmT^^ 
of  which  is  turned  by  a  watcr-wbeeL     It  is  fit  only  to  amuse  childre^^:^  ^ 
and  gratify  vulgar  curiosity^     The  stale  trick  of  wetting  persons,  M;:*;^ 
decoying  them  into  a  grotto,  from  the  pavement  of  which  streaml^^  '^-^ 
suddenly  spirt,  is  here  resorted  to  ;  but  in   this  instance,  a  troop      ^^i^f 
rustics,  who  gathered  round  to  witness  the   concert^  were  the  omrm.'By 
dupes. 

Descending  through   the  nirnl  park  of  the  Borghese,  we   visit  ^^xl 
another  smaller  palace,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  family  of  the  Chk  ^^' 
The  rooms  are  rather  elegant,  and  the  orr»amenta  exhibit  a  goml  d^^ 
of  taste,  the  walls  being  hung  with  tapestry,  and  filled  with  slatLm^s*, 
some  of  which  are  works  of  merit.     Of  these  a  head  of  Jupitci"-*     ^ 
Biana,  a  Minerva,  and  above  alt,  a  full  length  likeness  of  Canovii..,   »^ 
large  as  life,  are  the  most  interesting.     The  ball  appropriated  to  tnu- 
sic,  is  fitted  up  and  adorned  in  a  chaste  and  classical  style.     It  may  be 
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remarked  in  general  terms,  that  although  nature  and  art  here  offer  the 
most  abundant  and  the  richest  materials,  these  villas  are  wanting  in 
simplicity,  neatness,  and  rustic  embellishment !  The  Romans,  who 
for  two  months  in  the  year  are  driven  into  exile  by  the  Mal'aria  to  the 
heights  of  this  beautiful  hill,  carry  too  much  of  the  city  along  with 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  particle  of  correct  taste  in  gar- 
dening is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  nation  on  the  continent,  except  the 
few  instances  in  which  a  new  system  has  been  introduced. 

Having  visited  all  the  objects  of  interest  upon  the  Alban  Mount, 
we  returned  to  Frascati  and  commenced  our  flight  across  the  Cam- 
pagna  late  in  the  afternoon,  making  the  fiflh  time  that  this  desert  had 
been  traversed  by  four  different  routes.  The  road  is  equally  solitary 
with  those  which  have  already  been  described,  and  the  tract  as  suscep- 
tible of  being  reclaimed.  Passing  under  the  Aqueduct  denominated 
the  Aqua  Felice,  the  principal  source  whence  the  city  is  supplied  with 
water,  we  re-entered  the  gates  of  Rome  at  sunset,  and  were  happy  to 
recognize  many  old  acquaintances,  if  not  in  the  faces  pf  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  least  in  the  Coliseum,  the  Triumphal  Arches,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum,  after  an  absence  of  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Daring 
the  whole  of  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  days,  the 
weather  was  dehghtful,  and  the  flowery  region  arrayed  in  all  the  bloom 
of  spring.  Few  travellers  have  probably  visited  the  south  of  Italy 
under  more  favourable  circumstances ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add 
i«rithout  vanity,  that  few  have  examined  it  with  more  fidelity. 
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LETTER  LXXI. 

SK£TCII  OF  JIOMR  EESDM£D — ^DESCBIPTION  OF  ST.  FETER's  CHIIMCM. 

June^  1826. 

On  the  day  alter  our  arrival,  wc  resumed  an  examination  of  Rome^ 
and  an  unreniitted  round  of  observations  was  continued  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  I  hardly  know  what  djepoailion  to  make  of  the  nume- 
rous objects  comprised,  and  the  variety  of  facts  gleaned,  in  this  long 
term  of  active  sighl-seeir^g,  add*)d  lo  the  notes  taken  on  our  first  Tisit 
and  not  yet  exhausted.  The  sketch  f  have  already  given  is  &o  volu- 
minous, thai  it  will  be  drawing  largely  upun  the  patience  of  my  readers, 
to  ai'k  their  allontion  to  a  new  series  of  topics,  lying  in  a  beaten  track. 
and  ajfording  little  room  for  originality  of  remark.  Rome  is  in  trutb 
an  endless  subject.  If  half  a  dozen  octavo  volumes  have  been  filled 
with  tlie  history  of  l!ic  walls  alone,  how  exhauslless  must  be  the  anti- 
qnilics  and  the  modern  works  of  art^  embraced  within  their  circuit  ? 

I  shall  select  from  the  number  such  as  are  deemed  the  most  interest^ 

ing,  and  be  as  concise  in  my  notices,  as  the  relaUfe  importance  of  tli^^B 
several  topics  will  permit. 

8t.  Peter's  Church  is  among  the  first  objects  which  the   travellei^^ 
will  visit,  and  among  the  last  which  he  will  wish  to  attempt  to  ^^      _l 
scribe.     Like  a  knotty  face,  with  many  unique  lines  and  peculiar  feaHHs::^- 
tures,  it  requires  numerous  sittings,  before  any  thing  approjtimatin    -^cg 
to  an  accurate  portrait  can  be  expected.     I   have  seen  it  perhaps  a 

hundred  different  times  since  my  first  entrance  inlo  Rome— at  mon^ — n- 
ing,  evening,  and  noon-day ;  by  moonlight^  and  in  the  blaze  of  i^^^smo 
illuminations.     To  catch  its  different  aspects,  I  liave  been   round  E        it, 
and  over  every  part  of  it,  from  the  vaults  to  the  ball ;    but  after  all,    ,^e— ,  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure  — "we; 
as  it  is  sui  generis ^  wholly  beyond  the  limits  of  comparison.     Let       ^:  it 
not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  St.  Peter^a  has  overwhelmed  mj  mim^^Mnd 
wnth  utter  amazement.     One  learned  author,  after  giving  a   narrati  ^^Eve 
of  his  journey  through  the  rest  of  Italy,  recoils  from   this  Herculet^^^aa 
labour  of  tourists,  and  ^^  durst  not  violate  the  majesty  of  the  divi^K^ujo 
fabric  by  his  unpolished  pen.*^     The  poet  Gray  says  he  saw  it,  a^^od 
"  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.'* 

If  these  travellers  manifested  no  affectation  in  the  expression  of  il^rn^  ^k 
feehngs,  their  minds  must  have  been  differently  constituted  from  th^c=^ 
of  ordinary  visitants ;  for  nine  out  of  ten  look  at  St.  Peter's  for    ^^^ 
(irst  tiiao  without  any  strong  emotion,  and  are  even  obliged  to  rea^^ioo 
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themselves  into  admiration,  by  dint  of  repeated  visits.  Most  persons  are 
disappointed  at  the  coup  d'oeil;  and  my  case  claims  no  exemption  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  Dome,  caught 
at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  across  the  Campagna,  pro- 
duced a  much  more  powerful  effect  upon  my  mind,  than  the  front  view 
of  the  church,  within  fifly  paces.  It  requires  the  evidence  of  unques- 
tionable admeasurement  to  satisfy  the  spectator,  that  its  dimensions 
exceed  those  of  many  other  buildings  ;  and  although  this  optical  de- 
ception, arising  from  the  exactness  of  the  proportions,  may  constitute 
the  highest  praise  of  the  fabric,  on  reflection,  its  magnitude  is  in  a 
great  measure  lost  to  the  eye. 

The  location  of  St.  Peter's  is  pre-eminently  beautiful^  though  little 
except  the  Dome  can  be  seen  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  It  stands 
on  a  getitle  eminence,  the  brow  of  the  Vatican  Mount  and  the  site  of 
Nero's  amphitheatre,''^  a  few  rods  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
From  a  point  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  two  comparatively  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  with  a  block  of  mean  buildings  between 
them,  terminate  in  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  church,  of  which  nothing 
is  seen  till  you  enter  the  square.  One  of  the  Pontiffs  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  remove  the  intermediate  range  of  old  houses,  uniting 
the  two  streets  into  a  broad  avenue,  opening  upon  the  Tiber  and  the 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  The  improvement  is  so  obvious,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  property  would  be  so  trifling,  that  it  is  surprising  the  project 
has  never  been  carried  into  execution.  At  present  tlie  approaches 
are  through  passages  lined  with  butchers'  stalls  and  the  boutiques  of 
market-women.  A  chop-house  and  a  tippling-shop  for  teamsters,  the 
capitals  on  the  sign  of  which  outstare  those  of  Paul  V.  on  the  front 
of  St.  Peter's,  borders  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  square,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  vicinity.  A  lure  of  ^^  hot  and 
cold  dinners,"  blazoned  forth  in  letters  legible  from  the  doors  of  the 
church,  induced  us  to  step  in  on  a  rainy  day  for  refreshments  ;  but  the 
filth  of  the  place  and  the  low  company  compelled  a  hasty  retreat. 


*  This  situation  was  selected  by  Constant  ine,  the  original  founder  of  the  Church, 
out  of  respect  to  the  primitive  christians  and  martyrs,  who  were  cruelly  persecu- 
ted by  Nero,  and  thrown  into  fait  amphitheatre,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
The  g^und  was  moreovor  supposed  to  be  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  St.  Peter,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  crucified  with  his  head  downward ;  though  tome  have  doubt- 
ed, whether  he  ever  risited  Rome.  The  tradition  of  the  ecclesiastics  holds,  that 
this  Apostle  embarked  on  the  roasts  of  Palestine,  in  the  year  44,  for  Italy ;  that  he 
touched  at  Naples  and  Bais,  thence  continuing^  his  ▼oyag;e,  ifineas  like,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ^  that  contrary  winds  drove  his  felucca  far  out  to  asftir 
that  he  was  driven  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  and  preached  the 
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The  view  on  cnlcring  tlie  Fiazsa  is  certainly  magnliiceni,  Uiou^b 
not  suilkicntly  impogiog  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe  or  astonishmeoL 
From  Ibe  entrances  of  the  slreeta  to  the  porcli  of  the  church,  spreads 
an  area  of  about  a  thousand  foet  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  pari  eight 
liundred  in  breadth,  handsomely  paved   with  large  flags,  bordered  by 
lofty  porticos  and  galleries  on  both  sides,  ornamented  with  an  Egypt- 
ian obelisk  in  the  centre,  and  refreshed  by  two  noble  fountains,  throw- 
ing their  sdver  sheets  of  water  to  a  great   height*     The  moderate 
acclivity  of  the  area  \  the  triple  flight  of  atcp&  mounting  to  the  porch  \ 
the  front  of  tl^e  chtirch  \  the  dome  ;  the  lantern  ]  the  ball  and   the 
cros8»  form  an  ascendintf  series,  extremely  agreeable  to  the  eye.     Had 
Michael  Angelo's  plan  of  St,  Pctcr'a  been  adopted,  which  would  have 
brought  the  dome  to  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and  rendered  the  whole 
of  it  visible  above  the  contemplated  portico,  like  that  of  the  Pantlieoo, 
the  view  from  this  point  could  scarcely  have  been  equalled  in  architec- 
tural grandeur.     As  it  is,  the  high  front,  surmounteil  by  a  balustrade 
and  by  colossal  statues,  effectually  conceals  some  of  the  boldest  aiid 
fjnest  features  of  this  glorious  lemplc.     The  Sacristy,  which  may  be 
denominated  the  FoUif  of  Pope  Pius  VL  on  tJne  left,  and  the  monstrous^ 
pile  of  the  Vatican,  on  the  right,  also  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  cyc,^ 
and  interrupt  the  unity  of  the  prospect.     Notwithstanding  the  pa— 
neg^Tics,  that  Eustace  has  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  Travertioc^^i 
stone,  of  which  the  church  is  constructed,  its  complexion  appeared  K_      ^^ 
me  to  detract  much  from  its  dignity.     Its  hue  is  a  pale,  sickly  yellow  — ^-i 
without  any  of  the  richness  of  the  Coliseum,  or  even  the  sober  gran^Kn- 
deur  of  St,  Paufs  at  London.     With  these  deductions,  the  coup  d'*oe^   ^^il 
is  leas  strildng,  tlian  one  niight  imagine  from  a  descriptioQ  of  tlio  coit^^kih 
stituent  parts. 

But  to  descend  more  into  detail  :  the  porticos,  bordering  the  sid^^  e» 
of  the  Piazxa  form  segments  of  an  ellipsis,  the  axis  of  which  is  eigW  ^ht 
hundred  feet,  and  the  transverse,  six  hundred.  They  are  compos 
of  four  ranges  of  Doric  columns,  sixty  feet  in  height,  including  tJie  loo 
entablature  by  which  they  are  capped.  This  mixture  of  the  orders 
architecture,  the  work  of  Bernini,  has  been  severely  censured.  T 
three  hundred  enormous  pUlars,  forming  tliese  colonnades,  stand 
sufficient  distances,  to  leave  three  avenues  between  the  rows,  ofwh^<:// 
the  central  one  is  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  ^n 
continuation  of  the  porticos,  covered  galleries,  with  arcades  looka^ 


the  Piians;  that  be  therwe  traTelled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  the  first  Vope^ 

und  Uriislied  his  a|30stoUcal  latraurs  by  loffeHn^  martyvvtom.— i^ee  Mis*<m''i  Vt>!fH* 
to  ttalif  in  16111* 
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lo  the  square^  rise  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  vestibule  of  die 
arch.  The  tops  of  these  raaf niJicent  avenues,  extending  on  either 
od  about  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  are  faceel  with  pilasters,  a(Jorned 
ih  biilustrades,  and  crowned  with  two  hundred  colossal  statues,  ten 
twelve  feet  in  height,  giving  a  total  elevation  to  the  sides  of  the  Pl- 
ata of  upwards  of  seventy  feel.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  ap- 
[>ach  exinbiling  an  air  of  greater  grandeur. 

The  obeUsk  consists  of  one  stupendous  block  of  red  Egyptian  gra- 
:e,  covered  hke  all  the  otberH  at  Roinef  with  hierogtjpbics.*  It  was 
Wight  from  Heliopolis,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Cahgula,  in  a  ves- 
i  constructed  for  the  purpose  \  and  after  being  purified  from  the  su* 
iptition  of  the  Nile,  it  wns  dedicated  to  the  Cs^ars  nnd  erected  in 
i  amphitheatre  of  iNero.  It  lay  buried  in  ruins  for  many  ages,  till 
e  of  the  Popes  raised  it  by  machinery  at  an  immense  expense,  ab- 
Ived  it  again  from  the  pollution  of  pagan  idolatry,  consecrated  it  to 
ristianity,  and  mounted  it  upon  its  present  pedestal,  on  which  it  is 
pported  by  four  lions.  The  t|uadr angular,  pyramidal  shaft  is  about 
hundred  and  iliirty  feet  in  height,  with  long  Latin  inscriptions  on  two 
the  taces,  A  horizon  is  drawn  on  the  pavement,  round  the  pedes- 
[,  and  the  paints  of  the  compass  marked  in  tlie  Italian  and  English 
nguages* 

The  two  copious  and  exquisitely  beautiful  fountains  form  the  finest 
itures  in  this  superb  area.  They  are  constantly  gushing^  out  in  jots 
eauj[,iji  the  shape  and  size  of  large  weeping-willows,  sparkling  in  the 
m,  and  not  unfrequently  producing  an  iris*  The  waters  I'all  into  ba- 
as of  oriental  granite,  fitly  feet  in  circumference.  In  this  species  of 
'Damcnt,  which  in  point  of  convenience,  cleanliness,  and  taste,  ought 
I  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank,  Rorne  holds  out  an  example  worthy 
fimitation  in  all  other  large  cities.  Not  i»ne  of  her  hundred  squares 
destitute  of  fountains,  some  of  which  are  even  superior  to  those  of 
L  Peter's,  splendid  as  they  are.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day, 
ben  New- York  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  shall  present 
QuJar  embellishments,  equally  conducive  to  healtii,  neatness,  and 
ste. 

The  triple  flights  of  marble  steps,  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  St.  Pe- 
r*s,  have  not  in  my  opinion  that  boldness  of  outline,  which  is  suited 
the  grandeur  of  the  temple.  They  are  fourliundred  feet  in  breadth, 
d  perhaps  half  that  distance  in  depth,  sloping  off  towards  the  Piazza, 


*  A  Icarneil  antif^uary  is  now  en^a^ed  in  decipherings  the  inscriptions  on  these 
slislra,  and  in  ten  da  «horUy  to  publiih  a  volume,  rovcRlin^  inystcn>9  so  long  con- 
M  from  the  world. 


^ 
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forty  feet  in  diaoietor,  and  swelling  lo  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  pavement  1  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  stupendous  and 
the  subhmest  work  of  the  kind  ever  reared  by  human  art ;  and  the 
longer  one  gazes^  the  more  is  he  astonished  at  ihe  indescribable  gran- 
deur  and  beauty  of  the  fabric,  which  would  immortalize  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo,  had  he  left  no  other  monument  of  his  fame.  The 
wails  of  the  cupola  arc  lined  witli  splendid  mosaics,  representing  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  as- 
scmbled  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  whu  is  enthroned  above, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye.  Nothing  but  the  unequalled 
majesty  of  such  a  canopy  could  sustain  the  boldness  of  its  ornaments. 
At  the  foot  of  the  dome,  are  colossal  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists  j 
and  above,  two  gtilleries,  one  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  seventy. 
and  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  pavement,  encircle 
the  interior.  Near  the  latter  is  the  appropriate  motto  of  the  church, 
inscribed  in  one  hne  and  in  large  letters,  which  are  legible  from  the 
Hoor— ***  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  f  build  my  church ; 
and  1  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven/' 

How  painful  and  humiliating  is  it,  to  turn  from  the  elevation  of  thought 
and  the  exhibition  of  imman   power,  bodied  forth  in  this  wonderful 
achievement  of  the  arts — ^nay   more,  from   the  contcmplaiion  of  tb« 
shadowy  image  of  the  Stiprcmc  Being  himself— to  a  miserable  idoli 
seated  upon  u  pedestal  near  the  High  Altar  I     It  is  called   a  statue  of 
St.  Peter,  thoiJgh  it  was  once  a  Jujiiter  Capitolinus.     I  regret  to  say^ 
that  neither  its  character  nor  destination  seems  to  be  essentially  elevated 
by  a  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  for  the  worship  daily  and  hourly  paitl 
loit  rises  but  little  if  any  above  the  most  abject  idolatry.     The  mate* 
rial  is  bronze,  of  a  coal  black  complexion*     As  the  figure  is  no  larger 
than  life,  the  colossal  proportions  of  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  give 
to  the  image  of  the  saint  the  appearance  of  a  sooty  negro,  set  up  for 
the  moekcry  of  adoration*     Devotees  approacli  in  crow  d^*,  kneel,  rub 
their  foreheads  against  the  knees,  with  the  stupidity  of  cattle,  and  khs 
the  toe  with  fervid  lips.     The  parts  of  the  bronze  most  exposed  to 
caresses  are  kept  bright  by  a  perpetual  round  of  blandishmentSt    U 
the  1 9th  century,  an  age  of  light  and  knowledge,  when  even  the  Pope 
is  sending  missionaries  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  to  prostrate 
heathen  idols — in  the  oldest  nation  of  Europe — in  a  city  whore  ib^ 
principles  of  Christianity  were  first  firmly  established — under  these  cir- 
cumstances, such  a  degrading  spectacle  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  mira- 
cles, which  tlie  traveller  will  find  about  St.  Peter's  i     Yet  what  religious 
rites  are  to  be  expected  in  a  temple  dedicated,  not  to  God,  but  to  the 
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height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  ahove  his  head.  After  the  gkre  of  the 
coup  (Toeil  ia  over,  and  his  feelings  are  prepared  to  survey  objects  with 
deliberation,  he  will  set  about  examining  the  construe  lion  of  the  church, 
and  the  world  of  ornaTnenlB  it  contains.  The  same  optical  deception 
with  regard  lo  dimensions  prevails  here,  as  on  the  exterior.  One  sees 
a  white  marble  cherub  chnging  in  the  wall  and  supporting  a  font  of 
holy  water.  It  appears  a  mere  child  of  the  ordinary  size;  but  the 
bunds  attempt  in  vain  to  span  the  colossal  wrist  or  ancle,  A  pen  is 
seen  in  the  hand  of  an  Evangelist,  in  proportion  to  the  statue  ;  and  it  is 
found  to  be  six  feet  in  length,  Some  of  the  decorations  suffer  extreme- 
ly &om  not  having  been  calculated  for  such  a  scale^  appearing  like 
mere  motes  upon  the  walls. 

Contrary  to  tlje  plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  intended  to  bring  his 
stupendous  dome  into  the  centre,  the  church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman 
instead  of  a  Greek  cross.  This  form  and  some  obvious  defects  in  the 
construction  greatly  impair  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  interior. 
The  nave  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  bordered  with  walls  which 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  intermediate  niches  hold- 
ing colossal  saints.  From  the  nave,  lofty  arcades  open  into  the  two 
aisles,  which  are  lined  on  the  sides  next  to  the  walls  with  a  succession 
of  chapels  and  altars,^  The  massive  partitions,  separating  the  nave 
trom  the  aisles,  break  up  and  destroy  the  view,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
but  a  small  part  of  the  area  can  be  seen  at  a  time.  Had  pillars  been 
substituted  in  place  of  pilasters  and  arches,  the  tout  ensembie  would 
have  been  inconceivably  grand. 

The  High  Altar  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross,  beneath  the  peerless 
dome,  and  above  the  tomb  of  t^t.  Peter.  It  is  a  prouder  shrine  than 
ever  rose  to  a  pagan  god,  amidst  all  the  wealrh  and  splendour  of  the 
East.  Four  spiral  columns  of  bronze,  wreathed  nith  garlands  and 
adorned  with  cherubim,  rise  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet  to  support 
the  canopy,  which  is  surmounted  by  angels  and  a  cross,  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  Ihirty  feet  above  the  pavement.  In  front  of  the  altar  is 
a  beautiful  balustrade,  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps,  which  descend  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Patron  Saint.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  spreads  a 
small  but  splendid  area,  denominated  the  Sacred  Confe^sorif,  The 
Walls  are  lined  with  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  antique.  A  white 
iDarble  Btatuc  kneels  upon  the  brilliant  mosaic,  before  the  brazen 
doors,  which  guard  the  sepulchre.  The  balustrade  above  la  hung  with 
a  hundred  cornucopi®,  supporting  lamps  which  are  kept  eternally 
burning. 

But  let  us  cast  our  eyes  upward,  and  survey  that  miracle  of  archi- 
tecture, the  inimitable  dome^  spanning  a  rotunda  one  hundred  and 
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last  of  the  Stuarts  arc  gathered  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  faithful ;  and 
the  historical  reader  may  here  muse  over  the  ashes  of  Charles  III. 
James  IV,  anti  Henry  IX.  kings  of  England,  whose  reigns  Hume  and 
Sinollet  forgot  to  meiitiou  !  I  would  not  insult  tho  dwst  of  this  per- 
secuted rsice  ;  hut  aurii  tricks  are  too  hNlicrons  to  be  carried  to  the 
grave. 

With  the  exception  of  Leo  X.  and  two  or  three  others,  there  is. 
scarcely  a  distinguished  name  in  the  cong:regation  of  Popes,  who  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  apotheosis  in  St.  Peter's.     But  what 
is  stiB  more  remarkable  in  a  city,  which  is  the  very  centre  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  lo  the  grandest  temple  ever  reared  by  human  hands^  the 
Fcpulcliral  momimcnts  are  generally  cfiaracterizcd  by  a  sort  of  regular 
dullness,  with  no  very  gross  defects  and  but  few  striking  merits  ;  as  if 
geniua  was  paralysed  by  the  subjects  it  was  employed  to  commemo- 
rate.    But  besides  Ihis  cold  negative  mediocrity,  there  is  much  posi- 
tive bad  taste  in  the  ornaments— devices  utisuited  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  church  and  the  tomb — materials  of  different  complexions — mar- 
bles highly  gilt,  and  tricked  out  with  other  gaudy  decorations.  By  far  the 
finest  monument  is  in  memory  of  Clement  XIII .  by   Canova,     At 
(he  base  are  two  recumbent  lions  :    the  one  represented  asleep  is  a 
noble  production  of  the  chisel.     A  holy  family,  by  Michael  Angelo^ 
is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  produce  much  effect.     The  baptismal  font. 
was  once  a  part  of  the  tond>  of  Otho  11.     It  is  of  beautiful  porphyry-, 
but  tastelessly  bedizzcned  with  bronze.     A  pillar  m  one  of  the  aisles 
is  said  to  be  that  against  which  the  Saviour  leaned^  while  disputing 
with  the  doctors  in  llic  temple  at  .lorusalem.     The  church  is  finely 
lighted,  and  an  equable  temperature  preserved  throughout  the  year. 

The  principal  chapels  are  those  of  the  Choir,  in  which  mass      i^ 
daily  celebrated  ;  and  of  the  Iloly  Sacrament,  on  the  opposite  side    of 
the  nave.     Innumerable  confcssories,  resembling  the  sentry  boxes     of 
watchmen,  with  a  lateral  aperture,  where  the  ear  of  the  priest  mtiy 
come  in  contact  with  the  lips  of  the  penitent,  are  ranged  round    l.lie 
Gilds  of  the  transept.     They  are  made  of  wood,  movable,  and  lat^el- 
led  w  ith  the  languages  for  which  each  is  intended.     A  person  m^J 
here  confess  his  transgressions  in  any  tongue — Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  German,  English,  and  a  dozen  others.     All  sorts  of 
persons,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  civil  and  military,  may    he 
seen  kneeling  at  the  sides  of  the   boxes,  pouring  out  the  secrets  ol 
their  hearts  in  whispers.     It  is  said,  with  what  truth  1  know  not,   ti/a< 
frequent  iniquities  are  practised  by  the  priests,  availing  themselves  of 
the  propensities  and  weaknesses  disclosed  to  them  in  confessions,  for 
forming  intrigues  of  their  own ;   while  in  too  many  instances  the 
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worldly-minded  make  a  cloak  of  reli^on,  converting  an  act  of  con- 
trition into  the  means  of  greater  offences, — 

**•  And  e'en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew/' 

By  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  Altar,  we  descended 
into  the  crypt  beneath  the  pavement,  where  the  old  church  built  by 
Constantine  is  still  preserved.  It  is  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height ; 
but  the  relic  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  pious.  The  subter- 
ranean region  seems  to  be  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  One  or  two  young  ecclesiastics  lighted  us  through  the 
gloomy  labyrinth  with  candles,  and  pointed  out  the  numerous  curiosi- 
ties. At  the  entrance,  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Confession  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  embellished  with  bas-reliefs  in  marble  and  bronze,  illus- 
trative of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  workmanship  of 
some  of  the  ornaments  is  exquisite.  A  grate  in  the  pavement,  form- 
ing the  roof  of  the  chapel,  admits  a  few  rays  of  light,  which  fall  like 
moon-beams  on  the  sculptured  marble.  The  dust  of  the  Patron  Saint 
is  said  to  repose  beneath  the  altar.  Tradition  says  that  his  head  was 
buried  at  St.  John  Lateran,  while  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Apostle, 
from  whom  that  church  derives  its  name,  here  mingles  with  the  ashes 
of  St.  Peter.  Such  are  the  nice  apportionments  into  which  the  Ca- 
tholics enter,  in  the  subdivisions  of  relics.  Medallions  of  the  two 
great  heralds  of  the  gospel  are  suspended  from  the  altar.  We  groped 
our  way  like  ghosts  through  the  vaults  of  the  dead,  whose  slumbers 
were  undisturbed  by  any  sound,  save  the  echoes  of  our  footsteps. 
Popes  and  cardinals,  princes  and  nobles,  here  sleep  in  state  ;  but  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  their  sarcophagi,  as  to  the  tombs  above, 
round  the  walls  of  the  church.  Very  few  names  induced  the  visitant 
to  pause  and  strain  his  eyes  to  read  the  long  Latin  inscriptions  by  the 
gleams  of  the  taper. 

Our  ascent  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  aflernoon  of  a  bright 
day,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  this  visit  to  the  subterranean 
world.  The  inclination  of  the  stair-way,  or  more  properly  the  road 
leading  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  is  so  gentle  that  donkeys  may  go 
up  without  difficulty.  A  little  town  paved  with  brick,  and  covered 
with  small  buildings,  here  opens  to  the  view  of  the  traveller,  over 
which  he  strolls  as  carelessly,  as  he  would  through  the  streets  of  a  vil- 
lage, occasionally  leaning  over  the  balustrades  to  look  at  the  Piaz- 
za, or  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  Amidst  pinnacles  and  minor  cupo- 
las, forming  the  roofs  of  the  chapels  below,  the  great  dome  swells  with 
inconceivable  grandeur,  surrounded  by  magnificent  columns  joined 
in  pairs ;  surmounted  by  the  lantern,  which  sits  like  a  Grecian  temple 
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upon  the  apex  ;  and  overtopped  by  the  ball  and  cross,     Thi$  stapend* 

ous  work  13  as  indescribable  us  it  is  inimitable. 

Pursuing  our  journey  upward,  we  entered  the  dome  and  walked 
rouftd  both  of  the  gallcrica,  which  are  at  such  a  height  from  the  pave- 
ment, as  to  make  tiic  head  swim  and  the  feet  to  fall  Jighily,  nolwilhstand* 
in g  the  defence  of  a  balustrade.  Whimpers  are  distinctly  heard  from 
side  to  side.  From  this  point  to  the  lantern,  the  narrow  staira  lead 
tlirough  the  concentric  walls  of  the  cupola,  both  of  atone,  and  sub* 
stanlially  constructed.  Tbence  we  continued  the  arduous  anient  by 
an  iron  ladder  to  ihc  halJ,  which  is  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  trom  the  ground.  The  wind  roared  like  a 
furnace  round  ihe  brazen  walls,  though  the  day  was  comparatively 
calm.  Persons  have  ascended  by  a  ladder  of  ropes,  on  the  outside  of 
the  ball  to  the  cross.  A  French  lady  is  said  to  have  performed  the 
achievement,  and  to  have  leaned^  like  a  g^raceful  statue,  with  the  ut- 
most coolness,  against  the  burnished  crucifix.  But  the  useless  ynder- 
laking  is  attended  with  so  much  danger,  that  the  Pope  has  prohibited 
the  ascent  by  a  special  bull. 

From  the  lantern,  which  contains  an  album  for  recording  tlie  names 
of  visitants,  and  also  a  card  of  the  dimensions  of  tlic  church,  we  had 
a  splendid  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  the  Tiber  rolling  beneatli 
us,  the  Seven  Hills  strewed  with  ruins,  tlie  Campagna,  the  distant 
mountains,  and  the  sea.  But  these  objects  are  already  too  familiar  to 
my  readers,  to  bear  a  repetition.  Altliough  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
is  twice  the  height  of  the  tower  to  the  Senator's  House  on  the  Capito* 
line  Hill,  the  prospect  from  the  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  commands 
nearly  the  same  horizon,  and  is  more  central,  especially  as  it  regards 
objects  in  the  city.  On  this  account,  it  is  generally  selected  as  tlie 
observatory  of  travellers  and  artists. 

The  history  of  St.  Peter's  may  be  told  in  few  words — ^at  least  ail 
that  the  generality  of  readers  will  care  to  know.  It  was  founded  in  the 
4th  century,  and  acquired  great  veneration  from  being  the  rallyinfij- 
point  of  the  primitive  christians,  as  well  as  from  the  reputation  of 
containing  the  relics  of  the  Apostle.  The  old  church,  erected  by  Con- 
stantine,  became  ruinous  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  tiie 
foundations  of  the  present  structure,  the  proudest  temple  of  religion  lliat 
tlie  world  ever  saw,  were  laid  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century. 
From  that  period  onward  for  many  ages,  the  richest  materials  were 
collected,  and  through  the  successive  reigns  of  thirty-five  Pontiife,  tlie 
services  of  the  first  architects  were  put  in  requisition — BramantCt 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Vignola,  Giotto,  and  Bernini ;  names  to 
whieh  the  present  age  can  furnish  no  parallels.     It  may  be  doubtctl 
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whether  the  united  skill  of  all  the  countries  upon  the  globe,  notwith- 
standing the  modern  improvements  in  science,  could  now  erect  an  edi- 
fice equally  splendid.  Certain  it  is,  the  experiment  is  not  worth  try- 
ing ;  for  St.  Peter*s  has  exhausted  the  resources  of  a  nation,  and  en- 
tailed poverty  and  wretchedness  upon  miUions  of  people.  The  gran- 
deur of  domes,  the  magnificence  of  columns,  the  blaze  of  altars,  and 
the  glitter  of  mosaics,  are  but  poor  equivalents  for  the  deserts  of  the 
Campagna,  and  an  ignorant,  degraded  population. 

A  sufficient  sum  has  been  wasted,  emphatically  wasted,  upon  the 
Vatican  Mount,  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  papal  dominions  free, 
great,  and  happy,  instead  of  sinking  them  into  miserable  and  abject 
slaves.  The  original  cost  of  St.  Peter's  was  something  like  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  the  gorgeous,  tasteless  Sacristy  added  by  Pius 
VI.  with  other  embellishments  which  every  new  Pope  is  ambitious  of 
introducing,  has  increased  the  total  expenditure  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  a  hundred  miUums !  And  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  gew- 
gaw, with  all  its  dazzling  glories  ?  For  any  purposes  of  religious  wor- 
ship, the  humble  temple  of  Goldsmith's  Curate, 

*^  Tlie  decent  church  that  toppM  the  neig^hbouring  hill,*' 

is  worth  more  than  all  the  pomp  and  glare  of  St.  Peter's,  leading  the 
thoughts  astray,  and  fixing  the  eye,  not  on  heaven,  but  on  the  monu- 
ments of  human  pride.  Long,  long  may  it  be,  before  our  country 
shall  in  the  remotest  degree  follow  an  example,  as  fatal  to  national 
prosperity,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ! 
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LETTER  LXXII. 

ROMK     CONTtNlTEl* — VATICAN 8ALA      HEOIA — 918TI5E     CHAPEL — LAST 

ItTDOMENT  OF  MICHAEL  ANGBLO PAOLINE  CHAPEL GAIXERLES  AKO 

CHAMBERS  OF  RAPHAEL COLLECTION  OF  PICTUB 


AmoiNiNO  St  Peter's  on  the  north  is  the  Vatican  or  the  Palace  of 
the  Pope,  an  irregular,  cnormnuj*  pile,  coverirtg  an  areii  twelve  hun- 
dred  feet  in  lenj^h  by  one  thousand  in  breadlh,  ami  forming  a  congeries 
of  buildins^,  which  have  been  added  one  after  anollier,  from  the  days 
of  Constantinc  to  the  present  period.  As  no  syslematic  plans  or  or- 
ders of  architecture  have  been  followed,  and  as  ihc  various  sections 
have  sprung  yp  in  agrcs  widely  diflTcring  in  character,  the  exterior  is 
without  form  and  void,  presenting  nothing  striking  except  its  magni- 
tode-  Some  of  the  twenty-five  courts  enclosed  by  these  vast  ranges  of 
palaces  are  rather  splendid,  adorned  with  fountains,  and  the  other  usual 
embelhshnients.  One  peculiar  feature  prevada  in  the  construction 
of  these  buildings.  They  conform  to  the  original  contour  of  the  hilli 
rising  one  above  another  on  the  acclivity  ;  and  the  extensive  galleries, 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  interior,  are  in  the  forms  of  inclined 
planes,  which  may  be  considered  an  ornament  ralher  than  a  defect. 

The  whole  of  the  Vatican,  except  the  suite  ofapartmenla  approprm- 
ted  to  the  Pope,  is  uccupicd  as  an  immense  repository  of  the  fine  arts 
^-by  far  the  most  extensive  and  splendid  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the 
Gallery  at  Florence,  or  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Several  days  were  in- 
dustriously employed  in  examining  its  various  compartments ;  and  is 
many  months  might  be  passed  without  exhausting  their  interesting  con- 
tents. But  I  am  neither  an  artist  nor  an  amateur,  and  a  cursory  no* 
tice  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  objects  will  alone  be  attempted. 
A  mere  specification  of  the  articles  in  the  Vatican  would  fill  a  volume, 
which  nobody  oJ  course  would  read. 

The  entrance  is  by  the  Sala  Regia  or  Regal  Stair-way,  a  raagnifi- 
cent  flight  of  steps,  springing  from  the  Porch  of  8t.  Peter's,  near  th*- 
equestrian  statue  of  Constantine,  and  leading  to  the  second  story  of  tlic 
palace.     First  in  the  labyrinth  of  apartments,*  which  soon  bewilder 


*  Tbc  number  of  rooras  id  the  Vatican  k  sfti  J  to  be  thirieen  thoitsand^  and  th_^ 
palace  to  cover  as  much  gfrounti  as  Uie  city  of  Turin,  I  did  not  take  the  troub^^^ 
to  count  the  oae^  or  to  meaatire  the  area  of  the  other. 
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the  i^isitant,  and  render  either  a  pocket  compass  or  a  cicerone  indis- 
pensable, is  the  Sala  Regia  or  Royal  Hall.  It  is  filled  with  frescos  ; 
and  lest  the  subjects  might  be  mistaken,  the  artists  have  adopted  the 
precaution  of  giving  long  explanatory  inscriptions  in  Latin.  These 
ornaments  are  in  no  other  respect  interesting,  than  as  illustrating  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  Popes.  The  scenes  delineated  are  all  of  a  tem- 
poral, proud,  imperious  character.  One  represents  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Gregory  XI.  into  Rome,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  see 
from  Avignon  ;  another,  Gregory  VII.  receiving  acts  of  humiliation 
from  Henry  IV.;  a  third,  the  reconquest  of  Tunis  ;  and  a  fourth,  a 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto. 

Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  as  the  guide  ushered  us  into  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  papal  rites,  and  rendered  stiU 
more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  visiters,  by  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo.  This  may  be  denominated  the  chamber  of  his  peculiar  pre- 
sence, although  in  my  estimation,  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  throne 
of  his  glory.  Here  the  boldest,  the  most  daring  of  artists  attempted 
to  portray  the  subhmest  of  subjects — subjects  to  which  the  powers 
of  even  his  imagination  and  his  pencil  were  wholly  inadequate.  Oa 
the  ceiling  he  endeavoured  to  give  form  to  the  Most  High,  surrounded 
by  the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  and  the  western  wall  is  entirely  covered  with 
his  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  to  which  he  devoted  three  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  so  much  ta- 
lent and  so  much  skill  cobld  scarcely  cedeem  his  efforts  from  ridicule  ; 
and  the  only  matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  such  a  mind  could  have 
been  so  mistaken  in  the  measure  of  its  capacity.  In  his  too  lofly  as- 
pirations, he  seems  to  have  been  led  astray  by  the  example  of  Dante,* 
venturing  to  follow  his  great  predecessor  through  the  depths  of  hell 
and  to  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  fancying  the  pencil  capable  of  deli- 
neating themes,  which  the  muse  had  successfully  sung.  But  how- 
ever nearly  allied  in  some  respects  are  the  kindred  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting,  the  former  may  sometimes  present  to  the  mind  those  shadowy 
images  of  thought,  which  the  latter  cannot  safely  embody  and  invest 
with  the  broader  light  of  vision.  The  speaking  shades  of  Virgil,  or 
the  warring  angels  of  Miltoa,  if  reduced  to  the  canvass  by  the  ablest 
artists,  would  be  no  better  than  caricatures.     Critics  have  selected 


"*"  That  the  artist  had  the  scenes  of  the  poet  in  his  eye,  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  former  havings  adopted  the  mixed  theology  of  the  latter.  Dante 
in  his  Inferno  does  not  scrapie  to  make  use  of  Charon  and  his  boat  to  ferry  over 
liis  christian  ghosts ;  and  the  same  machinery  is  delineated  in  the  Lait  Jiid|^ 
ment. 


} 
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portions  of  this  celebrated  work,  on  wliich  they  have  lavished  extra- 
vaf ant  praises,  Eustace  says  llie  eye  of  the  Judge  *'^  flashes  light- 
ning/' aa  he  pronounces  the  solemn  and  irrevocable  sentence  to  the 
damned.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  clothing  the  Sa- 
viour with  euch  angry  and  revengeful  terrors,  the  clasaical  tourist  must 
have  possessed  uncommon  keenness  of  vision  to  discover  the  eye  of 
the  Judge  al  all,  without  the  aid  of  an  opera  gtas<t,  defaced,  dingy, 
and  obsctire  as  the  picture  is  at  present,  f  am  free  to  confess,  that  it 
appeared  to  me  a  chaos  of  wild,  incohereni,  and  ill-assorted  images, 
where  thf^  spirits  of  tiie  blessed  and  the  cursed  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able ;  and  that  I  lefl  the  apartment  with  a  full  conviction,  that  if  this 
fresco  had  been  the  production  of  an  ordinary  artist,  nine  out  of  ten 
would  pass  it  over  unobserved,  or  treat  it  with  contempt.  But  the 
tenth  man  might  be  a  connoisseur,  and  descry  beauties  which  are  con- 
cealed from  vulgar  eyes.  It  would  certainly  be  less  of  a  miracle,  that 
even  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  should  be  no  judges  of  painting, 
than  that  Michael  Angelo  should  be  three  years  engaged  on  a  single 
work,  without  producing  any  thing  worthy  of  admiration.  Such  at 
least  is  Hume's  rule  of  evidence. 

The  Faolinc  Chapel,  near  the  Sistino,  built  by  Paul  III.  ia  a  dusky, 
gloomy,  and  cheerless  shrine,  exhibiting  its  proud  decorations  to  very 
little  effect.  On  the  sides  of  tlie  altar  stand  two  beautiful  porphyry 
columns  which  were  taken  from  the  temple  of  Romulus  at  the  Fortim, 
almost  literally  exemplifying  the  maxim  of  *^  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  Among  the  ornaments  is  a  rich  and  fantastic  tabernaclft 
wrought  of  pure  crystal  ;  but  sucii  is  its  position  in  an  obscure  corner, 
that  a  beam  of  light  seldom  reaches  and  pierces  the  translucent  grm. 
Here  also  are  two  pictures  by  Michael  Angelo — the  Conversion  of^t- 
Paul  and  the  Crucilixion  of  St.  Peter.  Owing  to  a  bad  light  ami 
other  circumstances,  they  do  not  attract  much  attention. 

We  visited  the  celebrated  galleries  of  Raphael  several  times.  They 
open  on  three  sides  from  the  second  story  of  the  Palace  of  the  Pope, 
into  one  of  the  principal  courts  of  the  Vatican,  and  command  a  most 
enchanting  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs.  I  often  turned  from  the 
mimic  creation  r>f  Raphael,  to  the  sublimer  works  of  Nature  hersoH, 
presented  in  the  blue  summits  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  long  line  of 
mountaina  beyond,  brightened  by  the  pure  azure  of  Italian  skies.  The 
ceiling  of  these  extensive  galleries,  stretching  to  the  distance  of  per* 
haps  three  hundred  feet*  is  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  anJ 
covered  with  frescos  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  The  subjects  are 
all  scriptural,  furnishing  a  series  of  illustrations  of  sacred  history,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  crucifi.Kion  of  the  Saviour,  arrangf'^'J 
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in  chronoiog'tcal  order.  Tliis  Herculean  labour  was  undcrlaken  at  the 
request  or  perhaps  more  properly  by  the  injunction  of  Leo  X,  ;  and 
anv  defects  in  the  design  are  ascribable  to  the  Pope  rather  than  to  the 
artist.  The  latter  has  done  all  tlrat  mortal  could  do  with  such  subjects ; 
but  even  his  inimitable  skill  has  failed  to  imparl  a  very  high  degree  of 
interest  to  the  work,  any  farther  than  as  associated  with  his  imperisba- 
ble  name.  In  looking  at  the  tiresome  compartments,  one  seems  to 
gee  the  divine  artist  upon  the  scaflblding,  in  the  midal  of  his  pupils, 
toiling  at  his  daily  task,  with  a  sort  of  mechanical  indifference,  and 
attempting  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
lijs  patron.  iSuch  will  always  be  the  etfect,  when  genius  is  shackled 
witli  authority, and  is  not  lefl  free  to  follow  its  own  inspirations.  When 
was  a  good  poem  or  a  good  picture  produced  in  the  way  of  job-work, 
and  under  tJie  control  of  a  superior?  Raphael  was  never  so  great,  as 
when  lellperfectJy  to  himself,  exempt  ahkc  from  the  trammels  of  school?, 
and  the  impertinent  suggestions  of  Popes  and  Cardinals.  His  portrait 
of  La  Fornarina,  tlte  personilication  of  his  feelings  and  afiections,  has 
done  more  for  his  fame,  than  all  the  frescoed  walls,  which  papal  splcn- 
dour  ever  called  into  beijig, 

Not  one  visitant  in  fifty,  except  mere  artists^  has  the  patience  to  ex- 
amine the  almost  innumerable  compartments  of  this  ceiling  minutely, 
although  the  whole  was  executed  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  greatest  master  of  any  ago,     I  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to  de- 
scribe what  otiiers  scarcely  take  the  trouble  to  inspect.     The  com- 
mencement of  the  series  is  emphatically  his  own,  both  in  dehneation 
and  colouring ;  and  here  hia  bust  has  been  appropriately  placed,  at  the 
bead  of  the  galleries.     His  creation  is  divided  into  four  sections  r  the 
first   exhibits  a  view  of  chaos,  shapeless   and    void :  in   the  second, 
the  nascent  globe  appears  in  form,  emerging  from  darkness  and  confu* 
sion  :  in  the  third,  trees  and  plants  are  seen  springing  forth  from  the 
earth  :   and  the  fourth  arrives  at  the  birth  of  animated  nature.     In  the 
attempted  delineation  of  scenes,  which  so  far  transcend  human  eflbrts, 
Un  image  of  the  Creator  himself  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  an  old 
tnan,  sprawling  upon  the  ceiling,  busy  at  his  six-days  work  of  making 
a  world,  and  darting  Ids  strained  limbs  into  chaos,  to  separate  and  re- 
duce iJic  discordant  elements  1     Can  there  be  a  greater  burlesrpic  upon 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  scriptures — "■  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light  ?"     Yet  this  caricature,  (for  so  witli  all  its  beauty  of  execution  it 
t^ay  be  called,)  was  from  the  pencil  of  Raphael  himself.     Is  there  need 
of  farther  argument  to  dissuade  other  artists  from  similar  attempts,  and 
to  induce  them  to  circumscribe  their  elTbrts  within  the  boundaries  of 
Human  skdl  t     The  daring  flights  of  Italian  genius,  and  the  mad  pre- 
VOL.  If.  "^^ 
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sumption  of  approaching  the  throne  of  ihc  Eternal,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  his  image  down  to  the  Ijyniblo  conceptions  of  mortab)  have 
often  brought  to  my  mind  the  apostrophe  of  the  poet : 

*^  Oh  som  of  earth  I  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  monataitis  piled  on  mouoiaina  to  the  skits  i 
Heaven  stiJl  with  laughter  tlie  rude  toil  surveys, 
And  bariea  madmen  iu  tlie  heaps  they  raise*** 

The  Ghambera  of  Raphael  constitute  a  more  interesting  portion  ol' 
the  Vatican,  They  are  four  in  number,  opening  into  one  another; 
and  the  walls  are  occupied  by  sixteen  separate  paintings  in  fresco,  all 
of  his  design,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ttiem  executed  by  iiimself. 
The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  are  perhaps  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  pre- 
senting an  immense  area,  to  be  fdled  as  the  tablets  of  his  exhaustless 
fancy.  These  taken  collectively  farm  a  great  study  for  artists,  afford- 
ing an  almost  eodleas  variety  of  invention,  composition,  and  colouring ; 
while  each  picture  delights  the  mere  visitant  by  some  pecuhar  points 
of  excellence*  1  visited  the  chambers  repeatedly,  and  always  with  in- 
creased pleasure.  At  Orst  sight,  the  reality  did  not  equal  my  high 
anticipations.  The  apartmonta  do  not  enjoy  intrmsicaMy  a  very  h- 
vourabie  light  -  and  as  the  frescos  have  been  delaced  and  obscured  by 
the  hordes  of  northern  barbarians,  who  converted  the  halls  iota  bar- 
racks, a  cursory  view  often  produces  disappointment,  and  close  atten- 
tion 13  required  to  discover  all  their  merits.  In  the  choice  of  subjects, 
Raphael  was  here  IcA  more  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  good 
sense,  and  the  impulse  of  his  superior  genius,  than  in  tlie  galleries 
projected  by  Leo ;  though  iu  this  splendid  exhibition  of  talent,  a 
nexion  with  the  papal  court  is  visible,  and  its  malign  inftuence 
foiated  in  many  a  ridiculous  episode,  for  the  sake  of  giving  immortality 
to  Popes  and  their  parasites. 

The  four  pictures  in  the  first  hall  commemorate  the  military  achieve- 
ments  and  tlie  religious  acts  of  Constantine  the  Great,  comprising  the 
vision  of  the  cross  and  his  harangue  to  his  army  before  the  victory 
over  Maxentius  ;  the  battle  of  the  Fonte  Mollc,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
letter  J  the  Baptism  of  tlie  llrst  Christian  emperor  at  the  font  of  St 
John  Lateran  ;  and  the  Donation  of  patrimony  to  the  church,  AH 
these  arc  great  historical  evenlsi,  and  aftorded  fine  themes  for  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  pencil.  They  were  designed  by  Raphael,  but^^ 
were  not  executed  till  after  his  death,  by  Julio  Romano,  his  favoarit< 
pupd.     Critics  consider  them  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 

The  second  apartment  is  pecuharly  interesting,  all  the  frescos  hsviJ 
been  designed  and  coloured  by  the  mighty  master  himself.     One  czf/ 


talit?*  n 
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these  is  illuatrative  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  represent- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Hciiodoma,  who  came  to  plunder  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  by  two  angels  and  a  warrior  mounted  upon  his  charger, 
sent  to  the  aid  of  Oniaa,  the  High  Priest.  The  forms,  the  speed,  the 
irresistible  power  of  the  celestial  messengers  in  executing  their  com- 
mission, are  admirably  conceived  and  expressed.  So  also  are  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  Mdton's  image  of  the 
Arch-Fiend,  *'  half  on  foot^  half  flying,'*  was  drawn  from  this  very 
pictare ;  for  either  angel,  rushing  onward  towards  Hehodorus^ 

**'  With  head,  haoda,  win*?,  or  feet  punue*  his  wuy," 

appearing  scarcely  to  touch  the  earth  in  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  subject  of  the  second  picture  in  this  room  is  the  Miracle  of 
Bolscna,  in  which  a  drop  of  blood  exudes  from  the  consecrated  wafer, 
and  thus  removes  the  scepticism  of  a  priest,  who  till  then  doubted  tlie 
real  presence  of  the  Savio^ir  in  the  eucharist.     Sir  Edward  James 
Smitli,  in  his  remarks  on  this  fresco,  intimates  that  the  wonder  was 
wrought  by  the  simple  machinery  of  *'  a  currant  tart  J*     But  fortu- 
nately the  merits  of  the  painting  do  not  depend  on  the  truth  of  tlie 
stor}^     The  representation  is  admirable,  and  embodies  the  spirit  of 
the  papal  court  in  that  age.     Pope  Julius  11.  is  present,  but  does  not 
tarn  his  liead,  as  if  a  miracle  was  an  ordinary  erent,  and  to  he  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  conviction  of  UDbehevers.     ITm 
mttendants  manifest  the  same  indiflerence,  lest  they  should  lead  t!ie 
amazed  multitude  to  believe,  tliat  such  prodigies  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence with  the  faithful.     The  whole  design  is  a  severe  satire  upon  his 
Tloliness,  although  it  was  not  probably  so  intended,  as  he  was  intro- 
duced by  particular  request. 

A  third  picture  in  the  same  apartment  represents  Attila  arrested  in 
liis  march  against  Rome,  by  discovering  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  de- 
scending from  heaven  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  army  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  vision  j  and  the  aerial  phantom  bears  a  strong  resem- 
lilance  to  the  dagger  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  There  is  a 
beautiful  bas-relief  representation  of  the  same  subject,  on  the  tomb 
of  one  of  the  Popes  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fourth  wall  of  this  room  is 
occupied  by  the  fresco,  on  which  Dr.  Bell  and  others  have  lavished  so 
many  praises— fiie  Release  of  Si.  Peter  from  prison  %  an  Angei.  If 
a  criticism  may  be  hazarded  upon  a  work,  which  others  have  pro- 
nounced faultless,  I  should  say  there  is  a  want  of  unity  in  the  action. 
A  picture  can  represent  but  a  moment  of  lime  ;  yet  the  Angel  here 
first  awakens  the  Apostle  out  of  sleep,  and  aHerwards  is  seen  con- 
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ducting'  him  from  prison.  The  execution  is  worlliy  of  all  the  ap- 
plause it  has  received  ;  and  llic  management  of  the  light  and  shade  is 
perhaps  unrivalled. 

I  hardly  dare  proceed  with  even  a  brief  analysis  of  these  celebralcd 
frescos ;  and  yet  there  arc  some  others  which  ought  not  to  he  passed 
over  in  silcrw^c.  Of  the  School  of  Athens  every  unc  has  heard ^  and 
the  uinversality  of  its  fame  does  not  transcend  its  intrinsic  roerits.  In 
the  assembled  multitude  of  Grecian  sagesi  no  two  heads  are  in  the 
least  alike,  and  so  distinctly  marked  is  the  expression  of  each,  as  to 
amount  to  a  philosophical  personification  of  character,  where  the  te- 
nets of  each  sect  may  be  read.  Even  the  temple^  in  which  tlie  gatbe^ 
cd  wisdom  of  Athens  is  exhibited,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  interest ; 
aa  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  design  for  8t,  Peter's,  by  Bramante  and 
Michael  Angelo. 

Two  of  the  remaining  pictures  in  tJiis  chamber  arc  filled  with  alle- 
gorical figures,  and  present  comparatively  few  attractions  ;  but  lljc 
fourth  is  one  of  liic  most  amusing  in  the  whole  collection.  It  repre- 
sents Pamassu^^  and  expresses  Raphaers  scale  of  poetic  merit.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  slandfi  Momer,  in  the  guise  of  an  improvise* 
tore,  pouring  forth  rhapsodies,  accompanied  by  Apollo  on  tlic  violin  I 
The  latter  is  surrounded  by  the  tuneful  circle  of  the  Muses,  Old  Mm- 
onldes  is  supported  on  the  right  by  Dante,  and  on  the  lell  by  Virgil^ 
upon  the  same  level  with  their  great  prototype.  The  artist  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  (dacing  himself  in  ihis  group  of  kindred  spurits;  a  rank 
to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  by  his  genius^  tliough  the  apotheosis  liaJ 
perhaps  with  more  propriety  been  lell  to  others.  To  the  relative  ele- 
vation of  some  of  the  poets,  a  classical  scholar  might  feel  disposed  to 
object.  TibuUus,  though  high  on  tfie  mountain,  is  not  perhaps  placed 
above  his  merits ;  but  why  arc  Pindar  and  Horace  degraded  below 
Ovid  and  Boccacio  ?^^ — Petrarch  and  Laura  are  happily  introduced,  still 
enamoured  of  the  shade  ;  while  Sappho  sits  near,  holding  the  lyre  md 
hstcning  to  their  loves. 

The  paintings  in  the  fourth  room  represent  tlie  victory  over  the  Sa- 
racens at  Ostia  ;  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  one  of  tlie  Pop€8 ; 
the  oatli  taken  in  the  presence  of  that  monarch  by  Leo  IJL  ;  and  tJw 
Fire  in  the  Borgo  San  iSpirito,  near  the  Vatican.  Of  these  the  last  is 
by  far  the  finest,  and  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  works  of 
tlic  immortal  artist.  In  every  particular,  it  is  true  to  nature,  and  parts 
of  it  are  in  the  highest  degree  pathetic  ;  such  as  tlie  frantic  supplica- 
tions of  females,  and  a  young  man,  iEncas  hke,  rescuing  from  the, 
flames  his  aged  father.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what  rehgie 
veneration  these  frescos  are  now  pr^erved,  and  witli  how  much  entl 
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aiasm  they  are  studied  and  admired.  I  never  found  or  left  the  rooms 
destitute  of  a  crowd  of  visitants.  Such  is  the  homage  paid  to  the 
divinity  of  genius. 

Another  department  of  the  Vatican,  comprising  a  suite  of  half  a 
dozen  chamber,  contains  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  pictures  by 
the  first  masters.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Transfigura* 
tion,  by  Raphael,  the  merits  of  which  have  in  my  opinion  been  greatly 
overrated.  Truth  compels  me  to  confess,  that  it  afforded  me  very  lit- 
tle pleasure — &r  less  than  many  of  the  minor  pieces  of  the  same  art- 
ist. My  disappointment  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  as  usual  to  ex- 
aggerated expectations.  Yet  it  appeared  to  me  there  are  intrinsic  and 
obvious  defects  in  the  design,  the  composition,  and  expression.  It 
is  a  well  known  principle,  that  in  every  picture  there  should  be  some 
leading  feature,  some  prominent  point,  to  which  all  other  parts  ought 
to  be  rendered  subordinate  and  accessory.  There  is  a  gross  violation 
of  this  rule  in  the  Transfiguration.  The  action  is  broken,  and  unsub- 
dued, and  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  distracted  by  contending 
groups.  In  such  a  scene,  one  might  naturally  expect  that  the  Sa- 
viour, with  his  countenance  like  lightning  and  his  r&iment  white  as 
snow,  would  be  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  multitude  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  forming  the  largest  sec- 
tion of  the  piece,  a  maniac  boy,  convubed  and  distorted  with  mad- 
ness, forces  himself  upon  the  eye,  and  prevents  it  fi^om  rising  to  what 
should  be  the  principal  object  of  attention — the  transformation  of  the 
Saviour.  Raphael  seldom  ^^  o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature  ;"  but 
in  this  instance,  his  maniac  is  characterized  by  all  the  wildness  and  ex- 
travagance of  Domenichino.  The  figure  is  so  overwrought,  as  to  be- 
come, like  the  Ophelia  of  West,  an  object  of  horror  and  disgust.  Nor 
does  the  scene  upon  the  mount,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  canvass, 
display  much  grandeur  of  conception.  Its  glories  are  but  feebly,  not 
to  say  awkwardly,  represented.  The  Saviour  is  poised  in  air,  with 
Moses  and  Elias  at  his  side.  To  the  celestial  figure  and  self-balanced 
position  of  the  former,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  readily  reconciled ; 
but  the  heavy-moulded  persons  of  the  two  attendants,  treading  upon 
vacuity,  appear  in  most  unnatural  and  constrained  attitudes.  Such 
miraculous  buoyancy  does  not  seem  to  be  authorised  or  required  by 
the  words  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the 
divine  trio  might  not  with  more  propriety  have  stood  upon  terra 
firma. 

Of  the  other  rare  pictures  in  this  gallery,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Raphael ;  the  Crucifiiuon  of  St.  Peter,  by  Guido ;  the  Incredulity  of 
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St.  Thomas,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Guercino ;  a  Holy  Family,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio ;  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  ascribed  to  Titian  ;  the  Commimion 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  Domenichino.  These  are  all  gems.  The  two  first 
and  the  last  are  inimitable  productions.  Most  of  them  have  crossed 
the  Alps  and  attracted  crowds  of  admirers  to  the  Louvre,  where  they 
remained  till  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  i^partments  io 
which  they  are  at  present  deposited,  are  open  to  the  public  twice  a 
week,  and  at  all  times  accessible  to  artists,  to  whom  every  facility  is 
afforded  for  taking  copies  and  prosecuting  their  professioDal  pursuits. 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 

ROME    CONTINUED ^VATICAN   MUSEUM LIBRASY — OABDElf — SKETCH 

OF  THE  PRESENT  POPE. 

June^  1826. 

The  Chiaramonii  and  Pio-Clementino  Museums  at  the  Vatican  are  so 
extensive,  and  contain  such  an  infinite  variety  of  articles,  that  I  aknoet 
recoil  from  the  task  of  retracing  the  labyrinth  of  sumptuous  saloons, 
and  of  attempting  to  give  even  so  much  as  a  desultory  notice  of  their 
splendid  treasures.  In  comparison  with  this  display  of  papal  magni- 
ficence, the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  the  galleries  of  Florence,  and  the 
Studii  at  Naples  are  but  toy-shops.  Here  are  not  less  than  fifty  apart- 
ments, or  more  properly  superb  temples  of  the  arts,  of  dififerent  sizes 
and  the  most  beautiful  forms  ;  sometimes  opening  immediately  into 
another,  and  at  others,  connected  by  long  corridors,  presenting  the 
finest  vistas  imaginable ;  with  pavements  of  the  richest  mosaic,  walls 
lined  with  pillars  of  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  Parian  marble,  and  roofs 
bright  with  azure  and  gold ;  aU  filled  with  the  choicest  collections  of 
antiquities,  sculptures,  busts,  and  statues.  Several  visits  are  required, 
to  catch  even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  innumerable  objects,  which  chal- 
lenge attention  and  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

The  entrance  to  the  Museum  is  from  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican  de- 
nominated the  Belvidere,  through  a  gallery  something  like  a  thousand 
feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  width,  the  walls  of  which 
are  lined  firom  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with  ancient  inscriptions.  Those 
on  the  right  are  taken  firom  the  tombs,  tablets,  and  sarcophagi  of  the 
old  Romans  ;*  while  those  upon  the  left  were  chiefly  found  in  the  ca- 
tacombs, and  relate  to  the  early  christians.  The  original  fragments 
of  marble  are  arranged  with  care,  and  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  form  the 
permanent  facing  of  the  wall.  What  a  volume  of  private  history,  con- 
taining a  thousand  minute  particulars,  illustrative  of  the  early  ages,  to 
be  obtained  firom  no  other  sources,  is  here  opened  to  the  scholar  and 
antiquary  !  What  a  commentary,  too,  on  the  vanities  of  life  do  these 
shattered  remnants  of  sepulchral  monuments  afibrd ;  where  a  mutila- 
ted epitaph  or  the  record  of  a  name  furnishes  the  only  trace  of  the  for- 
gotten dead !     All  else  respecting  them  has  perished. 

Having  traversed  this  Campo  Santo  of  the  Vatican,  consecrated  ex- 
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clusivcly  to  tiie  Dis  Manilms^^  tlic  traveller  who  hag  set  <nit  on  the 
intcrestiog  journey  of  the  rounds  of  Uie  Museum,  arrives  at  an  iron- 
railing,  CKtending  across  the  hall,  with  a  gate  tinder  lock  and  key, 
which  is  opened  only  twice  a  week  to  the  pubhc-  We  have  just  pass* 
ed  a  section  of  the  gallery,  where  names  are  found  without  works,  aod 
we  now  stuuiblo  at  every  step  upon  works  without  names — ^wrecks  of 
other  ages,  which  have  floated  unlabeiled  down  the  stream  of  time, 
while  the  records  and  honours  of  authorship  have  all  been  lost.  On 
both  sides  of  the  hall  extend  long  ranges  of  antique  statues,  busts, 
hermea,  bas-reliefs,  urns,  and  sarco|jhatfi,  of  the  richest  materials 
and  the  roost  finished  workmanship.  Apartment  opens  after  apart- 
ment, where  under  the  auspices  of  munificent  Pontiffs,  the  divinities  of 
antiquity  repose  in  more  sumptuous  alcoves,  than  they  enjoyed  in  the 
day  of  their  glory,  and  imperial  heads  arc  mounted  upon  prouder  pe- 
destals, than  they  ever  found  in  the  palaces  of  Uie  CiDsars. 

The  celebrated  Group  of  the  Nile,  consisting  of  a  recumbent  river- 
god  surrounded  by  Cupids  and  the  emblems  of  fertility,  occupiea  a 
splendid  had  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  which  is  among  the  richest 
in  ancient  statues.  In  its  centre  stands  a  magnificent  bronze  vase, 
wrought  with  exquisite  skill »  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Bacchus  b  an 
inimitable  work.  So  also  is  the  Minerva  Medica,  bearing  the  emblem 
of  the  healing  art.  The  bust  of  Sal  lust,  and  slaluca  of  Euripides  and 
Pindar  claim  attention.  But  I  mu?^i  not  linger  at  the  threshold,  to  ex- 
amine  the  heads  of  historians  and  poets,  whde  so  many  objects  of  higher 
interest  beckon  me  onward. 

The  Belvidere  Torso,  so  much  admired  and  studied  by  Michael 
An  gel  o,  can  aftbrd  little  pleasure  to  any  one,  except  a  connoisseur  or 
an  artist,  as  nothing  but  the  trunk  and  thighs  remain.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fragment  of  a  Hercules,  executed  by  Apollonius  of  Athena, 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  have  once  adorned  the  theatre  of  Pompey. 
In  the  vestibule  which  contains  the  Torso,  are  to  be  seen  the  aarco- 
phagus  and  bust  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  taken  from  tk 
tomb  of  tliat  illustrious  family,  alluded  to  in  one  of  my  previous  letters. 
There  is  a  character  of  rude  unostentatious  grandeur  and  republican 
simplicity  about  these  memorials  of  tlie  dead,  which  exalts  them  above 
the  tawdry  decorations  of  later  times.  The  material  is  of  pcpcriao,  a 
common  kind  of  stone  used  for  building,  and  the  sole  object  of  these 

*"  All  the  sepulchral  monumenta  of  the  Romans  were  iiifcribed  with  the  itiiiab 
D,  M.' — to  Uie  iatcrnal  deities — for  the  purpose  of  deterring  the  living  from  tlistwrb- 
in*  Iho  ashes  of  the  demd. 
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stern  inonimieDts  seems  lo  have  been,  to  dceignate  the  aahea  and  per- 
petuate the  name  of  a  great  man.  There  could  indeed  have  been  no 
other  motive ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that  tJie  Tomb  of  the  Beipios 
was  a  plain  subterranean  vanity  hke  that  of  our  own  immortal  Wash* 
iogtoo  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  no  imperial  mausoleum  towering  to  the 
skies,  to  court  the  admiration  of  the  passenger. 

From  the  corridor  which  looks  into  one  of  the  twenty  spacious 
courts  of  the  Vatican,  I  saw  a  beautiful  model  of  a  ship  in  bronze, 
floating  on  the  undulations  of  the  fountain  below,  ITere  also  is  depo- 
sited a  sun-dial  of  the  old  Romans,  on  which  time  is  measured  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mode  of  computation.  From  this  point,  objects  of 
interest  thicken  upon  the  observer  at  every  step.  A  magnificent  vase 
of  Grecian  marble,  found  in  one  of  the  Roman  Baths,  possesses  all 
the  elegance  of  form  and  finish,  which  skill  and  taste  can  impart  to 
the  finest  niateriah  fn  an  adjoining  apartment  is  a  statue  of  Meleager, 
attended  by  his  dog  and  the  fabled  boar  of  Calydon.  This^  however, 
is  not  the  far-famed  statue  of  the  same  name^  winch  was  so  much 
admired  under  the  title  of  the  Bclvidere  Antinous^  till  the  sagaciotis 
Winketman,  that  prince  of  antiquaries,  detected  the  misnomer  and 
proved  it  to  be  a  Meleager.  The  latter  is  tarthcr  on  in  the  gallery,  and 
deserves  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  which  its  symmetrical  form  and 
its  calm,  unaflected  expression  have  called  forth. 

The  elegant  little  temple  denominated  the  first  cabinet,  contains  the 

Perseus  and  the  Boxers  of  Canova,  which  are  almost  the  only  modern 

statues  to  be  found  in  this  immense  collection ;  a  signal  honour,  though 

conferred  perhaps  less  from  an  acknowledgment  of  his  pre-eminent 

claims  as  an  artist,  tiian  on  account  of  his  invaluable  services  in  the 

arrangement  of  the  Museum.     There  are  those,  even  among  his  disci-^ 

pies  and  friends,  who  believe  Uiat  the  merits  of  the  man,  styled  by  some 

llie  Phidias  of  his  age,  have  been  overrated,  and  will  not  be  accredited 

to  their  full  amount  by  an  impartial  posterity.     A  distinguished  pupil 

of  his — -one  who  reveres  his  memory  and  cherishes  his  fame — expressed 

to  me  an  opinion,  that  there  is  an  artist  now  at  Rome,  whose  talent  jhi 

of  a  higher  cast  than  Canova  ever  possessed.     But  it  does  not  become 

one  50  little  versed  in  the  arts  as  myself,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  living 

and  the  dead.     There  is  perhaps  some  ground  for  the  remark,  that 

Canova  laboured  too  much  to  produce  eflcct ;  that  his  statues,  if  llie 

expression  may  be  allowed,  are  too  theatrical  in  their  attitudes,  and 

Han  ting  in  that  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity,  which  characterize  the 

liroductions  of  the  Grecian  chiseL     The  works  of  any  modern  artist, 

Whatever  may  be  his  merits,  must  suifer  by  a  comparison  with  the 

trastcr-picces  of  antiquity ;  and  the  Perseus  and  Boxers  of  Canova 
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ire  severely  put  lo  tho  test,  by  being  pkcc?d  in  contiguity  with  llic 
group  of  Laotioon  and  the  IJclviderc  Apollo. 

Much  as  I  hnd  hoard  of  the  former  of  these  imoiortal  works,  the 
half  had  not  been  told  me  and  the  reality  far  exceeded  my  QxpecVBL- 
lions*  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  cither  by  words  or  copies  an 
;ideqnate  idea  of  the  original,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  human  art,  and  I  he  next  step  to  creative  power.  Never  was  greater 
force  of  expression  imparted  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  here  invested 
with  all  the  attributes  of  feeling  and  sudcring,  except  the  vital  principle 
itself.  Every  school-boy,  who  has  read  Virgil  or  heard  of  the  Trojan 
hors6,  is  familiar  with  I  lie  story  of  Laocoon.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro* 
bable,  that  tlie  poet  drew  his  animated  description  of  the  il]-fated  son 
of  Priam  from  tfiis  very  statue,  which  is  satisfactorily  proved  to  have 
existed  long  before  the  i-Eneid  was  written.  Pliny  states  it  to  be  the 
joint  production  of  three  artists  of  Rhodes,  who  lived  four  himdred 
years  before  tlic  Cliristian  era.  It  was  considered  in  his  time  as  the 
greatest  work  of  tlie  kind,  either  in  statuary  or  painting.  His  account 
of  it  leaves  it  in  the  Palace  of  Titus ;  and  it  was  found  in  the  Baths  of 
that  emperor,  in  the  1 6th  century.  The  right  arm  was  missing,  which 
Michael  Angcio  attempted  to  restore,  but  could  not  satisfy  himself,  and 
after  several  trials  gave  up  the  undertaking.  A  higher  complimeot 
could  not  have  been  paid  to  the  merits  of  the  original.  The  defect 
was  supphed  by  a  cast  of  Bernini.  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  with  a 
host  of  other  antiques  in  this  Museum,  paid  tlieir  court  to  Napoleon, 
and  for  several  years  enriched  the  collections  of  the  Louvre.  More 
copies  of  it  are  to  be  found  than  of  any  otlier  work,  and  it  may  feirljr 
be  considered  as  the  finest  group  of  statuary  now  in  existence. 

The  Belvidere  Apollo,  tliat  beautiful  idol  at  whose  shrine  tliousands 
have  worshipped,  and  whose  praises  have  been  hymned  with  as  mucir 
enthusiasm  by  modern  amateurs,*  as  they  once  were  by  the  circle  of 


^  WinkeliDBiicimchidee  bis  elal>orate d&Bcnptioii  of  Ibis  statue  with  tJu  foUoW- 

in^  rhapsody : 

I  »■►  When  1  behold  tifis  prodigy  of  art,  I  for^jet  all  the  univer** ;  I  &5aum«  a  mo«* 

f  dignified  altitude,  to  be  worthy  lo  cootcmplale  it.     From  admiration  I  pa*  a*^ 

,  ecstacy.     Penetrated  with  respect,  I  feel  my  bosom  heave  and  dilate  iti«lf*""^ 

p9  (hf«e  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.     I  am  transported  to  Delo9,  and  tlie«c»^ 

grOTMof  Lyciav  once  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  god ;  for  the  beau^bewt* 

me  ieems  to  acquire  molion,liki*  that  prodyced  of  oh!  by  the  chieel  of  typu^- 

How  ia  it  possible  to  describe  thee,  thou  inimitable  master- piece,  unless  1  h*d  ^^ 

help  of  ancient  science  itaelf  to  in»|nre  me,  and  guide  my  pen !     I  lay  at  thy  fee* 

the  sketch  I  have  rudely  alteropled;  aa  those  who  cannot  reach  the  brows  of  l^f 
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the  Muses,  received  no  senrile  act  of  homage  from  me.  I  walked 
erect  into  his  presence,  with  as  stubborn  a  republican  knee,  as  was  some- 
times preserved  in  my  approaches  to  his  Holiness,  while  the  multitude 
were  prostrate  upon  the  pavement.*  His  pretensions  to  divinity,  (I 
mean  Apollo,  and  not  Leo  XH.)  are  unobtrusive,  and  certainly  at  the 
first  glance  the  god  does  not  stand  confessed.  There  is  not  so  much 
of  majesty  in  the  face,  form  or  attitude,  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
the  son  of  Jove,  with  tlie  attributes  ascribed  to  him  by  Homer.  The 
predominant  character  of  the  statue  appeared  to  me  to  be  that  of  beauty, 
rather  than  of  dignity  or  grandeur.  Its  height  is  but  little  above  the 
human  stature ;  its  proportions  symmetrical  and  manly,  without  any 
tension  of  muscles,  or  affected  exhibition  of  strength  ;  and  its  position 
is  light,  easy,  and  graceful.  My  obtuse  perceptions  were  unable  to  de- 
tect in  the  features  and  the  expression  of  the  face  any  of  those  super- 
human traits — that  ^^  beautiful  disdain,'*  which  Byron  discovers  in  the 
cye^  and  which  Winkelman  finds  seated  on  the  Up,  The  poet  and 
antiquary  are  here  sadly  at  variance,  as  to  the  locus  in  quo.  The  latter 
says  that  ^^  his  eye  is  all  sweetness,  as  if  he  were  now  surrounded  by 
the  Muses,  eager  to  ofier  him  their  caressing  homage."  Madam  Stai'ke 
concludes  her  description  of  tlie  statue  with  the  remark,  that  ^^  it  exhi- 
bits all  the  masculine  beauty,  grace,  and  dignity,  with  which  we  may 
suppose  Adam  to  heme  been  adorned  before  the  faJUt*^  This  opinion 
approximates  somewhat  to  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  West,  who  thought 
it  an  exact  model  of  the  North  American  Indian.  But  not  to  detail 
all  the  ridiculous  things  that  have  been  said  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
it  is  doubtless  a  work  of  transcendant  merit,  and  the  unknown  art- 


divinity  they  adore,  offer  at  its  footstool  the  garlands  with  which  they  would  fain 
have  crowned  its  head/' 

Saeh  is  the  enUiasiastic  apostrophe  of  a  g^ve  antiquai^.  It  is  the  merest  rant, 
and  rant  too  with  not  e^en  the  merit  of  originality. 

For  Lord  Byron's  beautiful  hymn  to  the  Apollo  BeWidere^the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  4th  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 

*■  I  was  sometimes  extremely  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  do,  when  the  Pope 
was  coming;,  and  the  crowd  cowered  to  earth  like  a  flock  of  pigeons.  To 
kneel  to  a  mortal  was  contrary  to  my  feelingps ;  and  to  stand  upright  while  others 
knelt,  looked  like  singularity  and  ill  manners.  The  old  adage,  ^  when  you  are  with 
the  Romans,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  furnishes  perhaps  the  best  general  rule  of  con- 
duct in  a  foreign  country.  A  pleasant  anecdote  is  related  of  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  vint  to  Italy.  As  he  entered  the  door  of  the  Pope^s  apartment  at  the  Vatican, 
and  stood  hesitating  whether  he  would  conform  to  the  usual  act  of  humiliation, 
the  aged  Pontiff  observed  his  embarrassment  and  relieved  it  by  saying — ^^  Kneel,  my 
son,  and  receive  the  blessing  of  an  old  man :  it  can  do  you  no  harm." 
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ist^*  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  breathed  into  its  nostrils  Uie  breath 
of  life,  has  furnished  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  ancient  fable,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  passage  of  Clitldc  Harold : 

*^  And  if  it  be  PromcUicus  slole  from  Heaven 

The  fire  whicli  wc  cTuluri?,  it  was  repaid 

Bj  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given. 

Which  this  ixiclic  maibl©  hath  BrrayVl 

With  an  eternal  glory ^whith,  if  made 

By  human  hanUs,  is  not  of  human  thuught ; 

And  Time  bimseir  hath  hallo  wed  it^  nor  laid! 

One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 

A  tin^e  of  years*  but  breath os  the  flame  with  wliich  'twas  WJOUght.*' 

The  Hall  of  AjiiuiaU  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inslructivo 
departments  of  the  Museum.  It  is  a  spacious  and  splendid  temple^ 
with  vestibules  supported  by  granite  pillars,  and  pavements  studded 
with  ancient  mosaics.  The  variety  of  marbles  and  precious  stones, 
from  which  the  animals  arc  sculptured,  furnishes  not  the  least  splcfidid 
and  vaJuable  part  of  the  exhibition.  Here  are  assembled  all  the  most 
costly  materials,  which  the  quarries  of  the  east  could  afibrd.  Much 
taste  is  displayed  in  adapting  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  the  complexioo 
of  the  quadrupeds  ;  as  also  in  expressing  the  habits  of  the  latter^  by 
concomitant  circumstances.  For  instance,  one  lion  is  in  tlie  attitude 
of  devotiring  a  horse  ;  another  hold.<^  a  builds  head  in  his  claws ;  a  dog 
appears  upon  the  back  of  a  stag ;  and  the  stork  bears  a  serpent  m  its 
mouth.  In  this  rich  and  beautitui  collection  1  found  ample  coniirnifl- 
lion  of  the  justness  of  a  remark  made  in  a  former  letter,  that  theexacl- 
ncss  with  which  the  ancients  dehncated  the  forms  of  animals,  furnbhes 
the  strongest  evidence  of  lljcir  accuracy,  in  transmitting  to  posterity 
the  hkenesses  of  great  men. 

The  visitant  is  now  introduced  into  a  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with  as 
numerous  and  as  stately  a  conclave  of  the  gods,  as  ever  convened  ifl 
the  chambers  of  the  skies,  and  canopied  by  firmaments  as  starry  and 
brilliant.  Jove  is  seated  in  the  midst,  grasping  the  bghtntng  in  his 
hand,  and  exhibiting  the  stormy  terrors  of  his  brow.  Junn  susloiaa 
the  character  of  the  imperious  queen  of  Heaven.  Neptune  lifts  to 
trident — Pallas  stands  in  massive  panoply — and  Minerva  extends  the 
olive  of  peace.     Here  too  is  the  whole  court  of  pleasure  and  hn^ 


*  Thii  statue  was  Ibtind  in  the  15th  century  at  Antiiim»  d  teaport  thirty  mil** 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  supposed  to  have  be«Q  brought  tliithcr  by  t^ 
«mpcror  ^^To^  %.  native  of  tliat  place,  on  bis  return  from  Greece, 
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Venus  and  Diana,  with  their  paramours,  Adonis  and  Endymion  by  their 
sides — Fauns  clanking  their,  cymbals — Bacchantes,  with  their  brows 
twined  with  garlands,  reeling  through  the  dance — and  nymphs  reposing 
in  voluptuous  dreams. 

One  apartment  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  quire  of  the  Muses 
and  their  distinguished  votaries.  The  former  were  (bund  in  the  villa 
of  Cassius,  at  Tivoli.  They  are  arranged  with  much  taste,  each  bear- 
ing her  characteristic  symbol.  Two  of  them,  Melpomene  and  Thalia, 
are  particularly  beautiful.  Apollo  appears  in  the  midst  of  them,  array- 
ed in  his  theatrical  habit.  Among  the  poets  are  Homer,  in  the  attitude 
of  singing  to  Minerva,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Virgil,  Tasso, 
and  Ariosto.  Many  of  the  preceding,  and  hundreds  of  others  not 
mentioned  at  all,  are  first  rate  productions  of  the  Grecian  School,  pro- 
bably constituting  the  richest  collection  of  statuary  in  the  world. 

The  ornaments  of  the  rooms  are  magnificent  beyond  description. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Rotunda  stands  a  porphyry  basin  forty-two  feet 
in  circumference  ;  and  scattered  over  the  Museum,  are  several  colossal 
sarcophagi  of  the  same  material.  I  observed  a  large  chair,  used  by 
some  of  the  former  Popes,  which  is  composed  of  red  antique — a  spe- 
cies of  stone  of  much  finer  grain,  and  more  rare  than  porphyry.  The 
decorations  of  black  antique,  and  red  granite  are  also  beautiful.  On 
some  of  ike  ancient  mosaics,  the  battle  of  the  Lapithse,  the  head  of 
Medusa,  Pallas  with  her  aegis,  and  other  classical  fables  are  portrayed. 
From  the  vestibule  denominated  the  Greek  Cross,  one  of  the  ttoo  hun- 
dred flights  of  steps  at  the  Vatican  leads  to  a  saloon  above,  in  which 
is  deposited  an  ancient  bigee  or  chariot,  of  white  marble,  drawn  by 
two  horses.  It  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  and  valuable  to 
the  scholar  in  fiimishing  illustrations  of  the  classics. 

A  gallery  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  eight 
or  ten  sections  by  iron-raihngs,  is  appropriated  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
candelabra,  vases,  cinerary  urns,  sarcophagi,  and  other  rare  antiquities. 
The  walls  of  one  of  the  sections  are  covered  with  geographical  deli- 
neations of  the  papal  territories,  executed  in  the  16th  century,  by  order 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The  beautiful  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  as  originally 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  also  arrested  my  attention.  It  is  in  all 
respects  superior  to  the  present  model.  Guide's  fresco  of  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  ceiling  of  an  adjoining  chamber  hung  with 
tapestry,  deserves  examination,  although  it  is  not  in  his  happiest  style. 
Thus  have  I  made  the  circuit  of  this  princely  Museum,  and  noted  some 
of  the  principal  objects  it  contains.  It  is  a  proud  monument  of  the 
resources,  liberahty,  and  munificence  of  the  PontiflBs,  and  its  treasures 
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have  been  among  the  most  powerful  itigiltis  of  drawing  thousands  of 
slrangers  to  Rome. 

The  Library  of  the  Vatican  is  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  extent 
and  ina^ificence  of  its  other  departmeiils.  It  ia  contained  in  three 
spacious  halls,  situated  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Museum,  whence 
it  is  approaclit.d,  l*he  principal  Qparlnienl,  in  which  arc  deposited 
forty  thousand  rare  rnaiiuscripls,  is  two  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty 
wide,  with  a  ceiling  gliltering  with  gold  and  ornamented  with  frescos* 
Among  tlie  splendid  furniture  arc  tables  of  granitci  supported  by  gilt 
caryatides  ;  ccleslial  and  terre^^trial  fflohes  of  the  most  bcautiJul  work- 
nianaliip  ;  a  column  of  transparent  alabaster  ;  and  a  sarcophagus  of 
Parian  rnarble,  with  a  wijuling-Rlicet  of  asbestos.  The  books  and 
manuscripts  arc  all  kept  out  of  sights  under  lock  and  key,  in  presses 
ranged  round  Uie  walla.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  works 
were  taken  out  of  the  ca^^cs  by  the  librarian  for  our  inspection.  Of 
these  was  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  in  a  folio  so  large,  as  to  require  two 
men  to  liA  it  upon  the  table — versions  of  the  bible  in  several  languages 
and  of  as  early  a  date  as  llie  6tli  century  ;  also  copies  on  rolls  of 
parchment—  transcripts  of  Pliny,  witli  dehneationa  of  animals  descri- 
bed by  him,  and  of  Virgil,  with  costumes  of  the  Latins  and  Trojans, 
all  done  with  a  pen  in  the  5th  century — manuscript  copy  of  Dante — 
original  correspondence  between  Henry  V^llL  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with 
numerous  other  literary  curiofiiiies,  whicli  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
specify.  Tlio  penalty  of  excommunication  is  denounced  against  sucb^ 
as  shall  he  guilty  of  pilfering  any  of  these  treasures* 

This  great  hall  of  tlie  Library  opens  at  right  angles  into  a  gallery 
little  short  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry 
and  other  precious  materials,  presenting  one  of  the  ricliest  perspec- 
tives, which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  Us  sides  are  divided  into 
compartments,  labelled  with  the  names  of  great  men,  as  Cicero,  Vir- 
gil, Caesar,  and  others,  accompanied  by  a  likeness  of  each  painted  yptwi 
the  walh  The  ceiling  as  usual  is  enriched  with  frescos,  among  whicK 
are  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mengs.  These  almost  endless 
galleries  are  filled  with  books,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  all  de- 
scriptions, kept  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manuscripts.  Many  oftbe 
cases  were  opened  and  the  contents  disclosed  to  us.  In  this  inexbaus- 
tible  cabinet,  we  saw  among  a  thousand  other  things,  a  cross  composed 
of  small  figures,  representing  Greeks  and  Russians,  in  gohJen  mosaic 
— a  volume  of  plates,  illustrative  of  the  horrible  deaths  of  rnartyrSt 
in  the  ages  of  persecution — instruments  of  torture  in  every  possible 
shape — a  singular  kind  of  bell,  lamps,  and  other  domestic  utensila* 
found  in  the  catacombs  and  used  bv  the  earlv  Christians — a  lock  of 
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Iioman  hair  found  in  a  Roman  sarcopljagii& — and  last  in  ihe  catalogue 
I  shall  five,  two  splendid  porcelain  candelabra,  made  at  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  and  presented  to  his  tlohncsa  by  Napoleon,  as  a  propitiation  for 
Ilia  revolutionary  offenrcs,  and  a  pledge  of  his  reconcijiationt  after  he 
had  assumed  the  imperial  purple  ! 

The  Garden  of  the  Vatican  comprises  an  area  of  several  acres, 
Hanked  on  one  side  by  a  facade  of  the  Palace,  and  on  another  by  St, 
Peter's,  the  dome  of  which  from  thia  point  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage. On  the  remaining  sides  are  walls  as  high  and  impregnable,  as 
were  those  of  Eden,  while  the  temptations  to  scale  them  are  much 
fewer  and  less  irresistible.  A  aop  of  a  paul  appeased  the  hungry 
C€rhenis,and  induced  him  to  unbar  the  jarring  gates,  scarcely  less  mas^ 
sive  than  the  poet's  brazen  doors  in  the  nether  world.  But  even  the 
pittance,  paid  as  a  fee  of  admission,  is  more  than  the  lounge  is  worthi 
with  the  bare  exception  of  a  copious  fountain,  which  is  made  to  wind 
through  groves  of  dex,  and  daah  down  a  bed  of  rugged  rocks,  filling 
the  whole  garden  with  its  murmurs.  The  stream  feeds  two  or  three 
lakes  of  moderate  size,  on  the  borders  of  which  arc  erected  several 
lodges,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  hrcakiner  in  upon  the  simplicity  of 
nature^  without  adding  any  of  the  embelhahments  of  art.  All  the 
statues  and  other  decorations  are  of  a  mean  and  uninteresting  charac- 
ter. The  walks  are  straight  and  furmal^  and  the  shrubhery  tortured 
into  unnatural  shapes.  If  the  Pope's  gardeners  were  shut  out  of  the 
enclosure  for  a  few  years,  it  would  become  a  charming  retreat.  On 
the  day  of  our  ramble  through  these  pounds,  a  severe  thunder-storm 
passed  over  the  city.  The  quantity  of  water  collected  upon  the  roof 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  descending  in  a  torrent  from  the  eaves,  formed  one 
of  the  grandest  cascades  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  much  exceeding  in 
magnitude  what  i^;  denominated  the  Niagara  of  the  English  Lakes. 

In  one  of  our  frequent  visits  to  the  Vatican,  as  we  w^cre  sauntering 
through  the  Loggie,  gazing  alternately  at  tlie  axure  firmament  of 
Raphael,  and  the  still  brighter  heavens,  which  canopied  the  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills,  the  Pope's  carriage  came  thundering  through  Uic  colon- 
nades of  St.  Peter's,  and  drove  into  the  court  below*  A  report  soon 
circulated  among  the  crowd  of  visitants,  that  his  Ilohness  was  bent  on 
an  excursion  to  his  shooting-lodge,  which  forms  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
of  the  Cainpagna,  several  miles  beyond  the  walls  of  Home,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Alban  Mount.  Curiosity  led  us  to  descend  to  the  door 
of  the  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  glance  at  the  PontiflT  as 
he  came  out.  An  eligible  station  was  found  on  tlie  landing  at  the  foot 
of  the  stair-case,  where  a  group  of  both  sexes  had  already  assembled 
— some  from  no  better  motives  than  our  own.  and  others  to  receive 
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the  benediction  of  the  godly  man.  An  interval  of  fifteen  or  twentf 
minutes  afforded  ample  time  for  examining  the  four  sleek  and  jettj 
steeds,  which  stood  champing  the  golden  bit,  and  toflsiiig  high  thdr 
plumed  heads,  caparisoned  with  a  profusion  of  burnished  hamesB,  and 
mounted  by  a  brace  of  postillions  in  tawdry  liveries.  The  carriage  is 
a  flaming  chariot,  with  fiery  red  wheels,  and  the  inside  lined  with  crim- 
son velvet.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  squadron  of  light  dragooas 
for  outriders,  and  a  Swiss  guard  dressed  like  harlequins,  io  Tarkkb 
trowsers  and  stockings  of  red  and  yellow,  armed  with  halberds  resem- 
bling the  ancient  bipennis. 

A  troop  of  pilgrims,  issuing  from  a  morning  levee  in  the  chantos 
of  the  Vatican,  were  the  precursors  of  the  Pope,  who  soon  made  hb 
appearance  upon  the  stairs,  attended  by  a  troop  of  ushers,  bearing  the 
rods  of  office,  and  a  suite  of  cardinals,  in  hose  and  tunics  of  crimson. 
The  Pontifi*  himself,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  upwards,  of  a  taD, 
slender  form,  and  a  pale,  emaciated,  though  somewhat  exptessitc 
countenance,  appeared  bare-headed,  clad  in  a  white  robe  bound  with 
a  girdle  about  his  loins,  red  sandals,  and  a  multiplicity  of  diawiondB 
sparkling  upon  his  fingers.  During  his  descent  of  the  long  flight  of 
steps,  he  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  ex-queen  of  S^wlink^ 
who  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  a  Tetioiie  of 
her  maids  of  honour.  She  walked  by  his  side,  and  thef;Heqaeolif 
paused,  as  if  debating  some  important  question,  or  perhaps  to  give  tbe 
spectators  a  fair  view  of  their  persons.  On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
stairs,  within  a  few  paces  of  our  station,  her  majesty  knelt  for  tbe 
purpose  of  kissing  the  slipper  of  his  Holiness.  With  a  good  deal  of 
gallantry,  he  apparently  endeavoured  to  prevent  h^  from  such  an  act 
of  humiliation  ;  but  she  persisted,  and  quite  a  bustle  ensued.  Finding 
all  resistance  vain,  he  raised  in  succession  each  foot  to  meet  her 
fervent  lips.  One  of  the  maids  of  honour  attempted  to  follow  die 
example  of  her  mistress;  but  the  Pope  seemed  to  think,  that  tbe 
kisses  of  the  latter  would  suffice,  and  hurried  away  to  join  his  car- 
riage, pronouncing  his  benediction  on  us  all  as  he  passed.  Eustace 
labours  to  palliate  this  abject  ceremony  of  devotees,  by  stating  that 
the  cross  on  tbe  slipper  is  the  object  of  reverence,  and  not  the  toe  of 
the  Pontifi*.  But  unfortunately  for  his  ingenious  apology,  the  sandil 
in  the  present  instance  was  embossed  with  a  white  rose,  instead  of 
the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity. 

Leo  XII.  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  was 
scarcely  known  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne,  from 
an  obscure  situation  at  Civita  Vecchia.  He  was  elected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  France  and  Austria,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  expectations 
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of  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  who  threw  their  ballots  by  accident  for 
him,  to  prevent  the  choice  of  a  more  prominent  candidate.  Unable 
to  acquire  inifluence  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  or  the  depth  of  his 
learning,  and  incapable  of  following  the  example  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  their  splendid  schemes  of  ambition,  he  has  sought  the 
reputation  of  extraordinary  piety,  with  a  sincere  hope  perhaps  of 
redeeming  the  vices  of  early  life  by  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  his  old 
age.  If  reports  currently  circulated  in  Italy  be  founded  in  truth,  he 
has  perpetrated  crimes  which  should  have  brought  him  to  a  gallows 
instead  of  a  throne.  He  is  accused,  with  what  justice  I  know  not,  of 
having  been  guilty  of  incest  and  other  unnatural  enormities.  From 
one  extreme,  he  has  now  fallen  into  another ;  and  his  pontificate  is 
chacacterized  by  all  the  bigotry  and  gross  superstition  of  the  dark  ages. 
Rome  is  filled  with  pilgrims  and  beggars,  invited  thither  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Pope ;  monastic  institutions  are  restored  to  their 
pristine  vigour  ;  new  saints  are  canonized  and  added  to  the  calendar ; 
miracles  have  again  become  frequent ;  the  year  of  jubilee  returns  at 
short  intervals ;  and  religious  parades  are  made  the  business  of  life. 
The  zeal  of  the  Pontiff  has  in  some  degree  extended  to  his  spiritual 
subjects  in  other  countries.  What  must  be  the  character  of  an  age, 
when  a  Bourbon  descends  from  the  throne  of  France,  and  goes  up 
bare-headed  to  the  shrine  of  Calvary,  in  a  procession  of  monks,  chant- 
ing hymns  to  the  Virgin  ?  Leo  XII.  is  an  instrument  made  use  of  by 
the  Holy  Alliance  for  rivetting  the  chains  of  Europe ;  and  at  his  death, 
it  is  said  that  their  influence  will  be  rendered  still  more  direct,  by  raising 
one  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria  to  the  papal  throne,  thus  adding  if 
\>088ible  to  the  degradation  of  Italy,  by  usurping  the  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  the  civil  and  military,  government  of  the  country. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 

BOU£    CONTl>rEI>— FOFE*&    CATHE0RAJ- — PUBUC    FESTIVAL HAPTIST- 

EBY ^SCAI-A  SAI*TA CHtTRCM  OF  SAft'TA  MARIA  nAGGlOKEr — ST,  MA&T 

OF  THE  AN'UELS MONTE   TK8TACCIO — TOMB  OF  CAIVS  CESTITS^ — ^PRO- 

TEHTANT  CEMETBBY — ESCUB5I0K  TO  ST.  FAUL's  OF  THE  THREE  POUX- 
TAINS, 

June,  1826. 

i^T.  Jolm  Lateran,  or  the  Popc^s  Cathedrml,  is  second  only  to  St« 

Peter's  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions^  and  claims 
even  a  superiority  in  sanctity  and  religious  importance.  It  is  the 
mother  church  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  emperor  Constantme,  or 
more  properly  converted  by  bim  fi-om  a  palace  into  a  sanctuary.  It 
stands  upon  an  elevated^  spacious,  and  beautiful  area,  near  the  Nea- 
politan Gate,  commanding  a  charming  ?icw  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity, 
as  well  as  of  the  distant  mountains.  The  front  is  peculiarly  bold, 
grand,  and  imposing,  surpassing  in  my  opinion  the  principal  facade 
of  St.  Peter's.  Its  battlementa  are  surmounted  by  colossal  statues 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles.  The  material  of  the  church 
is  a  handsome  stone  of  a  light  complexion.  A  magnificent  flight  of 
steps,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  front,  leads  to  the  vestibule. 
Tlie  central  door  is  of  sculptured  bronze,  said  to  be  ilrom  the  ancieni 
temple  of  Saturn  near  the  Roman  Forum. 

Such  is  the  stately  exterior  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  interior  is 
of  the  form  denominated  the  ba^^ilica,  consisting  of  a  wide  nave  in  the 
centre,  with  double  aisles  on  each  side,  separated  (rom  one  another  by 
rows  of  pilasters,  which  at  the  time  of  our  several  visits  were  covered 
with  crimson  cloth,  the  usual  decorations  during  festivals.  A  series 
of  splendid  chapels  line  the  outermost  aisles.  Of  these  shrines,  tbe 
Corsini  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent.  In  the  four  corners  art 
statues,  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  beautifully  executed  in 
white  marble.  The  figures  are  admirable  both  In  design  and  execu- 
tion. On  the  left  as  you  enter,  is  the  proud  tomb  of  Clement  XH* 
who  consecrated  and  enriched  this  chapel,  in  honour  of  St.  CorflinJ» 
his  ancestor*  The  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope  is  porphyry,  of  tlie  m^* 
extiuisite  workmanship,  it  was  pilfered  from  the  Pantheon,  and  i^ 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  dust  of  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, On  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Corsini,  opposite  that  of  Clement* 
is  a  statue  representing  religion,  the  expression  of  which  is  inimitable- 
In  a  word,  nil  the  sculpture  in  this  chapel  is  of  the  very  first  order*  *^* 
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beaulifiil  in  the  designa  as  in  the  material  and  fio ifih.  Much  cannot 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  oilier  ornaments  of  Sl  John  Laterttn.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  nave,  are  ranges  of  colossal  saints,  some  of  them  in 
veiy  bad  taste.  One  of  them  holds  a  knife  in  liis  hand,  and  has  his 
own  akin,  which  has  just  been  taken  uir»  thrown  over  his  arm.  The 
altar  of  the  holy  sacrament  is  extremely  splendid,  glittering  with  costlf 
embellishments,  and  sup[x>rted  by  four  fluted  bronze-gilt  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been  talten  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitohnus. 

We  witnessed  in  this  church  the  anniversary  celebration  of  Ascen- 
sion Day,  when  the  Pope  officiated  in  person.     The  ceremonies  were 
splendid,  but  had  htlle  the  appearance  of  religioos  rites.     Early  in  the 
foreooon,  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the  Cathedral  were  thronged 
with  carriages  and  pedestrians,  hastening  to  see  the  Pontiff  perform 
his  sacred  functions.     Regiments  of  Austrian  troops  in  full  uniform, 
wearing  sprigs  of  evergreen  in  their  hats,  were  paraded  on  the  great 
square,  in  front  of  the  cimrch ;  and  a  numerous  band  of  martial  music 
gave  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.     An  immense  multitude,  com> 
prising  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  with  all  the  strangers  in 
the  city,  were  collected  in  the  church,  on  the  steps,  and  seated  in  their 
coaches  thronging  the  area.     There  was  a  Hne  display  of  Roman  beau- 
ty and  taste.  At  length  the  Pope  appeared  in  pontifical  robes  of  snowy 
wbiteoess,  fringed  with  gold,  wearing  sm  image  of  the  sun  upon  bis 
breast,  and  the  glittering  tiara  upon  his  brow.     He  was  borne  along 
the  aisles  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  seated  in  the  tribune  behind 
the  high  altar,  surrounded  by  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.     After 
high  mass  was  celebrated,  closing  with  exquisite  music,  his  Holiness 
"was  carried  in  state  to  the  balcony  m  front  of  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pronouncing  hi^  benediction  upon  the  assembled  multitude. 
Above  bis  head  rose  a  splendid  cajiopy  of  crimson  velvet,  and  an  orb 
of  plumes,  resembling  a  peacock's  tail,  was  displayed  on  his  right. 
The  moment  he  made  his  appearance,  ail  dropped  upon  llieir  knees, 
wiuie  he  spread  forth  his  hands  and  uttered  a  brief  blesaing.     As  soon 
aa  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  salute  of  twenty  guns  was  fired  from  the 
eastle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Austrian  band  struck  up  some  of  the 
martial  airs  of  tlie  nortli.     In  the  midst  of  tlie  uproar,  the  Pope  tlirew 
&om  the  balcony  printed  papers,  which  came  down  like  a  shower  of 
play-bills,  and  set  the  crowd  in  a  general  scramble  for  these  precious 
cxjpies  of  his  benediction.     Hucksters  were  all  tlie  while  crying  punch, 
and  apple- women,  cakes  and  finite     It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  odd 
fK^ene,  more  resembling  a  military  muster,  a  theatrical  exhibition,  or 
anv  atiier  show,  than  a  sacred  festival  of  the  church. 
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St*  John  Laleran  is  surrounded  by  other  slrtictures,  which  contn- 
Imte  to  ile  ox  tern  al  grandeur.  Near  its  w  eater  n  entrance,  stands  a 
bcainilul  Egyptian  obelisk,  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  height,  richly  ecdptured  with  hieroglyphics* 
It  was  brouy^ht  Irom  the  Tf^nifdc  of  the  Sun  at  Thebes,  and  erected 
by  one  of  the  Popes.  The  Baptistery  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  claiina 
peculiar  sanctity  and  celebrity,  in  as  much  as  the  Emperor  Constantine 
received  the  holy  rite  at  its  font.  It  is  not  a  very  large  building,  octa- 
gonal in  eihapc,  rich  in  marbles  and  precious  stones.  A  profusion  of 
porphyry,  vcrdo  antique,  and  of  alabaster  has  been  lavished  on  its 
altars*  The  font  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  to  which  you  descend  by 
several  steps.  One  of  tlie  paintings  upon  the  walls  represents  Con- 
stantine in  the  character  of  an  iconoclast^  in  the  act  of  demolishing 
idolsp  or  in  other  words,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Greeiao  and  K^* 
man  sculpture,  wliich  were  probably  converted  into  lime,  as  thousands 
have  since  been,  to  be  used  as  niortar  for  constructing  palaces. 

The  most  curious  edifice  in  the  vicinity  of  St,  John  Lateran  is  the 
Smla  Santa^  or  Holy  Stairs,  situated  opposite  the  church,  always  open 
and  always  crowded  with  devotees.     Here  are  to  be  seen  twenty-five 
or  thirty  white  marble  steps,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  palace  of 
Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Saviour,    They  are  covered  with  thick  plank,  renewed 
at  short  intervals,  to  prevent  thcni  from  being  worn  out  by  the  knees 
and  kisses  of  the  devout.     No  person  is  allowed  to  ascend  or  descend 
this  sacred  way  upon  his  feet.     There  are  two  lateral  flights,  by  which 
the  prolane  may  go  up  or  tlie  pious  walk  down,  after  the  fatigues  of 
climbing  the  consecrated  marble.     I  have  visited  the  Scala  Santa  per- 
haps a  dozen  times,  and  nevflr  without  seeing  a  multitude  of  botJi 
sexes,  often  welt  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen^  engaged  in  tlie  arduous 
pilgrimage  of  creeping  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.     They  commence 
by  kneeling  and  kissing  the  lower  step,  and  on  each  of  the  succeeding 
ones  tliey  pause  to  whisper  a  short  prayer.     The  ascent  occupies  half 
or  three  quarters  of  an  hour.     It  is  at  once  pamful  and  melancholy,  to 
see  delicate  females  struggling  in  the  performance  of  this  superstitious 
penance,  imposed  as  a  religious  duty.     Jn  all  my  visits,  ]  do  not  re- 
collect  to  have  seen  one  of  the  priesthood,  reducing  his  corpulency,  or 
soiling  his  sacerdotal  robes,  by  such  an  act  of  humility.     At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  is  a  little  chapel,  denominated  the  sanctum  sanctarumi 
from  its  peculiar  holiness.     It  contains  a  precious  crucifix,  and  two 
of  the  nails  from  the  cross,  brougltt  from  Jerusalem,     We  had  an  in- 
distinct view  of  these  relics,  through  a  lattice  and  by  tlie  faint  glimmtr 
of  a  taper,  kept  fordver  burning  in  the  sacred  shrine.     The  picture  of 
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itopcrstition  is  here  more  gross  and  revolting^  than  I  have  found  it  in 
%jiy  other  part  of  Italy,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  bodily  pain. 
An  elFecluat  remedy  would  be  found,  in  compelling  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  inflict  such  penalties  on  the  muttitude,  to  take  a  few  turns  op 
the  Seal  a  Santa  themselves. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  founded  by  St,  Helen,  mother  of  Constantine,  wl*o  broug^ht 
a  piece  of  the  cross  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  here  planted  it  with 
ber  own  hand,  giving  sanctity  to  a  Roman  Basilica,  which  stood  upon 
the  same  site.  The  front  and  veatibnle  are  peculiarly  fine,  facing 
the  great  square,  and  rich  in  pillared  magnificence.  On  either 
side  of  the  central  door  is  a  marble  font,  in  which  a  sculptured  fish  is 
repret^ented  playing  in  the  holy  water.  In  the  crypt  ia  tire  tomb  of  St. 
Helen,  and  a  fresco  upon  the  ceiling  portrays  her  miraculons  labours 
in  finding  the  fragment  of  the  cross  in  Palestine, 

But  of  all  the  churches  at  Rome  or  in  Italy,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  none  will  sustain  a  comparison  in  elegance  of  form, 
richness  of  materials,  and  splendonr  of  ornament,  with  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.     It  is  situated  upon  tlie  summit  of  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and 
covers  ground  once  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Juno,     The  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  no  doubt  far  surpasses  in  sumptuousness  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,     At  all  events,  the  brilliancy  of  its  decorations 
is  better  suited  to  a  theatre,  a  pavilion,  or  a  ball-roomH,  than  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  that  rehgiou,  which  in  its  origin  is  associated  wilh  a  manger, 
and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  which  is  lowhness  of  heart.     Yet  here  the 
holy  babe  is  annually  born,  and  rocked  in  a  more  splendid  cradle,  than 
ever  lulled  the  slumbers  of  an  earthly  monarch.     The  form  of  this 
church  is  that  of  tlie  ancient  basilica »  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect, 
So  far  as  it  respects  symmetry  and  beauty.     Nothing  can  exceed  in 
richness  and  elegance  the  view  from  the  front  door,  towards  the  high 
altar  and  the  tribune.     Forty  beautiful  antique  pillars  of  the  Ionic 
Order  line  the  nave,  and  support  galleries,  which  are  divided  into  com- 
partments, filled  witli  paintings.     The  glories  of  the  ceiling  vie  with 
the  mosaics  of  tlie  pavement.     Between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  rises 
^  canopy  supported  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  wreathed  with  gold,  and 
Only  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  profusion  of  lapis-lazuli,  agate, 
and  jasper,  which  glitter  on  the  altars  around.    Two  magnilicent  cha- 
pels  open  on  either  band,  and  are  filled  with  piles  of  monumental  mar- 
tie,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.     Among  these  are  the  tombs 
f>f  four  Popes.     In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  beautiful  tabernacle  sup* 
ported  by  angels  of  bronze  gilt.     The  outside  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore does  not  fully  correapood  in  magnificence  with  the  interior.     Its 
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roof  18  crowned  with  two  domes  and  a  misshapen  steeple-  Go  one 
side  stands  an  Egyptian  Obelisk^  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Atigustus  ; 
and  on  the  other,  a  column  from  ttie  temple  of  Peace,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  die  Madonna.  It  bas  a  deep  and  noble  portico  in  front,  con- 
taining among  other  ornaments  a  full  bronze  statue  of  F bill p  IV.  of  Spain. 

The  cborch  of  St*  Maria  of  the  A^ngels  possesses  an  interest  entirely 
difTerent  from  that  of  the  one  just  described*  It  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  Diocletian's  Batlis,  and  in  fact  once  formed  a  part  of  that  imperial 
and  luxurious  estahlisbmentt  which  covered  several  acres.  Michael 
Angelo  converted  that  portion  which  was  denominated  tlie  Xystum^ 
or  the  arena  for  wrestlers  and  gladiatora  in  unpleasant  weather,  into 
tbe  present  church,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grandest  in  Rome.  Its 
Ibrm  is  perfect,  being  a  Greek  Cross,  from  the  intersection  of  which 
every  object  in  the  edifice  may  be  distinctly  seen*  The  nave  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  in  height,  sup» 
ported  by  antique  columns  of  granite,  sixteen  feet  in  circumference. 
On  tlie  splendid  mosaic  pavement  is  a  delineation  of  the  Ecliptic,  ex- 
hibiting the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  most  remarkable  stars  within  the 
limits  of  the  solar  path,  and  the  feasts  of  the  church,  all  finely  execu- 
ted. The  line  extends  diagonally  the  lengtli  of  the  church,  tn  the 
vestibule,  which  was  one  of  tlie  hot  baths  of  Diocletian,  are  the  tombs 
of  8alvator  Roaa  and  Carlo  Maratta,  two  eminent  artists.  That  of 
the  former  is  of  beaiuifid  white  marble,  comprising  a  statue  of  him- 
self, with  two  children  at  the  base,  and  a  very  neat  appropriate  inscrip-  -j 
tion.  The  altars  of  this  sanctuary  exhibit  the  usual  quantity  of  pre-  -•! 
cious  materials  and  brilliant  decorations,  together  witli  more  than  an  ^ 
ordinary  eh  are  of  good  paintings.  Among  these  are  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  above  all  the  Martyrdom  ol 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Domenichino,  in  his  most  forcible  and  finished  style.  ^—  ^j 
We  wandered  over  the  extensive  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  baths,  among"'^^^ 
which  is  now  situated  a  modern  convent  of  Carthusian  m^onks ;  but 
aHer  hill  examinationg  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla,  htile 
here  found  worthy  of  particular  notice.  In  a  neighbouring  gardei 
once  stood  temples  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  to  iEsculapius. 

I  made  two  excursions  to  St  Faurs  without  die  walls,  several 
Irona  the  city,  taking  in  my  way  several  intermediate  objects, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  Monte  Testaccio,  tbe  tomb  of  Caii 
C^tiua,  and  the  Protestant  Cemetery.     The  Mens  Testaceus,  as 
was  called  by  tlie  old  Romana,  situated  near  the  let\  bank  of  the  Til 
IB  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height^  and  live  or  six  hundred  feet  i  '*' 
circumference.     It  is  entirely  artificial,  composed  of  broken  porcelair*  - 
thrown  out  as  refuse  ware  by  workmen  in  the  potteries.     It  is  m  ^•' 
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covered  with  green  sward,  and  on  its  summit  an  annual  festival  is 
celebrated,  resembling  the  ancient  Saturnalia.  Not  far  from  its  base, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  120  feel  the  proud  and  substantial  pyramid, 
in  honour  of  Caius  Cestius,  the  purveyor  for  the  feasts  of  the  gods, 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  nothing  beyond  official  dignity,  to  enti- 
tle him  to  such  a  distinction.  A  lateral  door,  kept  under  lock  and 
key,  opens  into  the  spacious  vault,  arched  at  top,  in  which  the  sarco- 
phagus was  deposited,  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  A  cicerone 
conducted  us  down  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  vacant,  murky,  and  gloomy 
sepulchre,  pointing  out  the  half  obliterated  frescos  i^>on  the  roof. 
But  it  contains  little  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  visitant  The 
name  of  the  wealthy  Roman  is  pompously  displayed  on  one  of  the 
laces  of  the  exterior. 

The  burying-ground  for  strangers  is  not  less  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing than  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Leghorn,  described  in  a  former  let- 
ter. It  lies  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  enclosed  by  a  moat  ten 
feet  in  width  and  fifteen  in  depth,  laying  bare  the  pavement  of  the  old 
Ostian  Way.  The  sides  of  the  entrenchment  are  neatly  walled  up 
with  substantial  masonry,  and  a  draw-bridge,  with  a  gate  kept  locked, 
forms  the  only  entrance.  Copses  of  pine,  yew,  elm,  acacia,  and  other 
shrubs,  together  with  a  coat  of  rank  grass  enamelled  with  the  red 
poppy  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers,  shade  the  grounds,  half  concealing 
the  beautiful  white  marble  monuments  rising  amidst  the  foliage.  If  a 
stranger  could  be  reconciled  to  a  grave  in  any  foreign  soil,  the  seclu- 
sion and  quiet  of  this  cemetery,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  under 
the  very  walls  of  Rome  and  overshadowed  by  its  venerable  monuments, 
would  present  fewer  repulsive  ideas  than  any  other  spot,  and  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  overcome  an  attachment  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors. In  our  several  visits,  we  entered  the  enclosure  and  examined,  I 
beUeve,  every  stone  it  contains.  Here,  as  at  Leghorn  and  Naples, 
rest  the  remains  of  several  of  our  countrymen.  A  handsome  pillar 
of  black  marble,  sculptured  with  urns,  and  inscribed  with  an  appro- 
priate epitaph,  rises  in  memory  of  Mrs.  M'Evers  of  New- York,  who 
died  at  VeUetri,  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  18,  while  on  a  journey  for  the 
ben^t  of  her  health.  Her  tomb  is  beautifully  shaded  with  shrubbery 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  sod  richly  sprinkled  with  flowers.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  rods,  sleeps  the  dust  of  Lady  Grenville  Temple,  the 
wife  of  an  English  Baronet.  She  was  the  daughter  of  George  Wat- 
son, Esq.  of  Massachusetts.  Her  monument  is  conspicuous,  oma* 
mented  with  bass-relief,  and  overiiung  by  the  branches  of  a  pine, 
through  which  the  breeze  sighed  in  melancholy  whispers.  In  i 
part  of  the  cemetery,  a  white  marUe  slab,  elegantly  wrought,  < 
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nates  the  grave  of  Daniel  Remsen,  Esq.  of  New-York,  wLo  died  in 
February,  1822,  at  the  age  of  37.  Among  ihe  tombs  of  strangers, 
which  most  interested  us,  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  John 
Bell,  of  Edinburgh^  whose  book  on  Italy  has  lately  been  published. 
He  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  53,  The  clasBJcal  inscription — 
**'  Hand  minus  scnptis  quam  eximia  artis  sapientia  insignis" — does  jus- 
tice to  a  man  eminent  for  bis  attainments  in  science  as  well  as  for  bis 
taste  in  the  works  of  art.  Two  rose-bushes,  hanging  their  full  clusters 
over  a  horizontal  slab^  attracted  our  attention  to  the  grave  of  the 
young  daughter  of  a  German  ambassador  to  the  Papal  court.  Near 
the  gate  rests  an  anonymous  English  poet,  whose  epitaph  cotn plains  of 
persecution,  and  states  that  on  his  death-bed,  "  he  requested  his  name 
to  be  writ  in  water,'*  The  tomb  of  Percy  B.  Shelley,  another  English 
poet,  the  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany,* is  among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  new  cemetery,  contiguous 
to  the  old  one.  His  epitaph  is  as  eccentric  as  was  the  character  of  bis 
muse.  It  consists  of  an  odd  quotation  from  the  Tempest  of  Shakspesre: 

**  Nuthing:  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  iloth  auiTer  a.  fiea-chnngne 
Inlo  50Dfiieyiiiig  rich  and  slnuige.*' 

In  the  same  bury  i rig- ground  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  an  accom- 
plished and  interesting  young  lady,  the  niece  of  Lord  Bathurst,  who 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  and  drowned,  while  riding  on  boi 
near  the  Milvian  Bridge,  It  is  singular  that  only  two  days  before 
death,  she  was  in  this  very  cemetery  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
tombs  of  her  countrymen.  Her  tragical  fate  excited  universal  sym] 
thy  at  Rome.  Anotlier  stone  records  the  death  of  a  tourist,  who  fflU 
into  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  was  swept  over  the  cataract.  Such  are  * 
few  of  the  mementos,  which  remind  the  traveller  to  how  many  dangers 
he  Is  exposed,  and  call  forth  his  gratitude  for  his  own  preaervatjon. 

By-  the  side  of  the  road,  between  the  tomb  of  Caiua  Cestius  and  tljc 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  little  shrine  said  to  be  erected  on  the  nfoU 
where  the  two  Apostles  parted  just  before  their  execution.  A  LatJfi 
in**cription  records  tlie  mournful  event  of  the  last  meeting.     The  dm- 


*  A  citizen  of  Legljoro  intbrmed  me,  that  lie  aaw  Sbelley,  when  he  cnibarkeJ 
ill  his  pleasure  boat,  witU  I  he  tnauagemenl  of  which  he  was  wholly  unacqwawi  ted- 
Yet  he  perw»ted  in  laiiDchin*  fortli,  without  ii  |jilat,  agoinst  the  remonitnuiofi*  ^^ 
Ilia  friends.  Iti  an  hour  aftenvards,  hia  bark  was  capsized,  antl  his  body  drifW 
upon  the  bench,  where  it  waa  burat  on  n  funeral  pile,  in  the  Roman  style,  »iw  1"^' 
n&he?  inunied.— Sff  the  ConversafiQm  of  Lord  Bi^roJu 
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lity  of  tlie  scene,  and  even  the  fact  of  an  interview,  rests  on  a  vague 
tradition.     St.  FauFs  without  the  walls,  once  second  only  to  St*  Peter's 
m  its  dimensions  and  tnagnihcence,  is  now  a  mass  of  bleak  ruins, 
having  been  a  few  years  since  destroyed  by  6re.     Useless  as  was  this 
splendid  temple,  in  the  deserts  of  the    Campagna,  where  there  are  no 
iohabitants  within  miles  of  its  doors,  it  is  painful  to  behold  such  a  wreck 
of  the  arU.     Massive  and  beautiful  Ouled  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  shivered  and  calcined  by  tlie  ilames,  strew  a  mosaic  pavement 
about  250  feet  in  length,  and  b*ilf  that  distance  in  breadth.     The  whole 
area  is  covered  with  the  stumps,  sliatls,  and  fragments  of  capitals  and 
friezea*     No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  immense  co- 
lumns, many  of  which  were  from  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  rose  along  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  tliis  proud  temple,  (brming  colonnades  and  vistas  of 
unequalled  splendour.     A  monk  from  a  ncighlKiuring  convent,  the  few 
inmates  of  which  are  palhd  with  sickness,  and  starving  amidst  tlie  waste 
by  which  diey  are  surrounded,  conducted  us  through  his  awn  cloisters, 
and  over  the  sad  remains  of  the  chnrch,  prolonging  his  services  as  much 
as  possible,  with  the  hope  of  augmenting  his  fee.     Behind  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  once  stood,  now  strewed  with  the  molten  scoria  of 
i\s  precious  gems,  he  showed  tlie  reputed  tomb  of  St*  Paul,  in  the 
form  of  a  subterranean  vault,  with  a  small  altar,  before  which  a  taper 
is  still  kept  burning,  and  dings  its  dim  rays  upon  the  surrounding  ruias. 
Mad  as  the  project  may  seem,  the  Pope  is  engaged  in  restoring  this 
costly  structure;  and  scaffoldings  have  been  erected,  on  which  men 
\vere  at  work,  in  pealing  off  seared  frescos  from  the  shell,  preparatory 
to  the  contemplated  repairs.     Such  is  the  folly  and  fanaticism  of  the 
|>apal  government,  in  erecting  templea  where  there  are  no  worshippers, 
a.nd  in  a  region  so  pestilential,  that  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
the  most  entlmsiastic  pilgrim  would  not  venture  to  approach  the  shrine. 
ftven  the  monks  are  driven  from  their  rookery  by  the  mararia,  and  com- 
pelled during  the  sickly  months  to  seek  refuge  within  the  waUs  of 

In  a  second  visit  to  St.  Paul's,  we  extended  our  ride  two  miles  farther 
on  towards  Ostia,  to  a  place  where  it  is  said  Ihe  great  Apostle  of  the 
dcntiJes  and  many  of  his  proselytes  suffered  martyrdom.  To  whatever 
degree  oT  credibility  the  legend  may  be  entitled,  it  has  been  sullicient 
in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  to  imparl  peculiar  sanctity  to  tlie  scene  of 
^ufTeriog;  and  here  three  other  churches  have  been  erected,  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  Campagna,  forming  the  remotest  oulpusls  in  the  chain 
^>f  ecclesiastical  fortresses  encircling  Rome.  The  solitudes  in  this 
^^gion  arc  absolutely  appalling.  There  is  not  to  my  recollection  a 
single  dwelling  on  the  road,  in  the  whole  distance  of  four  or  five  miles 

vot.  u.  44 
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from  tlic  gates  of  the  city.  Glimpses  of  the  Tiber,  rolling  througti 
such  a  perfect  desert,  in  silent  and  sullen  grandeur,  only  serve  to  deep- 
en the  picture  of  desolation.  Deep  excavations  have  been  made  in 
the  undulating  surface,  for  obtaining  tufo.  We  saw  here  and  there  a 
shepherd  tending  his  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  on  the  green  but  lonely 
waste.  The  most  interesting  of  the  group  of  churches,  standing  within 
a  few  rods  of  one  another,  is  St.  Paul's  of  the  Three  Fountains.  It  is 
intrinsically  a  pretty  temple,  rich  in  its  decorations,  among  which  are 
two  columns  of  green  porphyry,  extremely  beautifiil.  But  this  ch^iel 
relies  chiefly  on  its  associations,  for  its  attractions  both  to  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  In  one  corner  stands  a  white  marble  pillar,  protected  by  an 
iron  grate,  and  a  Latin  inscription  states  that  it  is  the  identical  block, 
on  which  St.  Paul  was  beheaded.  One  of  the  two  monks,  who  seem 
to  be  the  sole  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  these  three  churches,  confinn- 
ed  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition,  and  was  very  loquacious  in  citing 
authorities.  But  the  marble  block,  (an  odd  material  for  the  purposes 
of  decapitation,)  is  not  the  greatest  wonder  in  this  marvellous  shrine. 
Along  the  walls  are  three  fountains,  which,  according  to  the  same 
legendary  tales,  burst  forth  all  at  once  in  a  miraculous  manner.  The 
friar  scooped  up  a  ladle  full  of  the  water  and  gave  us  to  drink.  It  wt5 
found  to  be  pure  and  refreshing.  Two  or  three  squalid  peasants,  who 
were  journeying  fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  and  who  here 
halted  to  kneel  at  the  holy  altar,  also  drank  at  the  fountains,  as  if  there 
was  some  peculiar  virtue  in  the  draught. 
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LETTER  LXXV. 

K03CS  COKTmUSD— TOMB  OF  TA8SO-— OOBSUa  PALACB — MOUNT  JANICU- 
LUM — FOUNTAIN  OP  PAUL  V. — VILLA  DOBIA  PAMFILI — DORIA  PALACB 

flCSMB  UPON  THB  COR80 PALAZZO  R06PIOLIOSI— OUIDO's  AUBOBA 

BALLEBY. 


June^  182G. 

A  floUTABT  pilgnmsLge  to  the  tomb  of  Taaso  afforded  me  great  pleasure. 
It  18  in  the  church  of  St.  Onofrio,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  Janicu- 
lum,  overhanging  the  ancient  gardens  of  Caesar,  and  commanding  a 
charming  view  of  Rome.  A  small  terrace  in  front  is  beautifully  sha- 
ded with  elms,  and  the  cloisters  of  the  Convent,  in  which  the  great 
epic  poet  of  modern  Italy  died  in  penury,  exhibit  an  air  of  deep  seclu- 
sion. My  visit  was  at  evening.  Finding  no  one  in  the  vicinity,  I 
entered  the  church  alone  to  look  for  the  tomb.  A  young  friar,  the 
only  person  in  the  chapel,  happened  to  be  kneeling  at  his  vespers  on 
the  very  slab  in  the  pavement,  which  covers  the  dust,  and  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  divine  poet.  The  kind-hearted  ecclesiastic, 
guessing  my  errand,  rose  and  afler  pointing  to  the  spot  without  uttering 
a  word,  knelt  at  a  little  distance  to  finish  his  evening  devotions.  I 
followed  his  example  in  kneeling,  for  the  less  pious  purpose  of  enabling 
rae  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight  to  read  the  inscription,  which  was  found 
to  be  as  follows  : — ^^  Torquati  Tassi  ossa  hie  jacent" — here  rest  the 
remains  of  Torquato  Tasso.  He  died  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  51,  afler 
a  series  of  persecutions  and  misfortunes,  such  as  Italian  genius  seems 
to  have  been  destined  in  aU  cases  to  experience,  amidst  the  collision  of 
parties,  the  intolerance  of  the  church,  the  tyranny  of  petty  sovereignties, 
and  the  jealousies  of  individuals.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  slab  cover- 
ing his  ashes,  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  consbting  of  a 
marble  tablet,  bearing  a  long  Latin  epitaph ;  a  beautiful  medallion  of 
the  poet,  with  other  decorations  in  good  taste,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  gUmmer  of  a  solitary  lamp  at  one  of  the  altars  ena- 
bled me  to  read  the  recorded  honours,  and  enter  a  memorandum  in  my 
pocket-book,  afler  daylight  had  vanished.  I  lingered  long  at  the  tomb, 
partly  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  scene,  and  partly  with  the  hope  of  having 
an  opportunity  to  thank  the  monk  for  his  politeness.  But  his  devotions 
were  protracted  to  such  lengths,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  before  he 
bad  finished  his  vespers.  Mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  gross  supersti- 
tion, there  is  much  genuine  piety  in  the  religion  of  Italy.  It  is  impos- 
eible  that  this  ecclesiastic  could  have  been  insincere,  as  no  eye  but  that 
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of  Omniscience  was  ypon  liim,  and  no  moUvcs  but  those  of  duty 
could  have  influenced  his  heart.  A  thousand  instances  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  tour,  in  enteiing 
churches  at  night  and  finding"  persons  kneeling  in  obscure  cornenr^ 
unobserted  by  the  world. 

To  avoid  a  monotonous  description  of  a  long'  hst  of  other  churchea 
and  palaces  which  were  visited,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  the  residue  of  my  sketch  of  Rome,  [  will  endea- 
vour to  vary  tl»c  manner  as  well  as  the  mailer,  by  giving  a  few  extracts 
from  my  diary,  comprising  notices  of  objects  in  the  order  they  were 
examined  from  day  to  day,  without  arrangmg  my  remarks  under  par* 
ticular  heads,  or  grouping  such  topics  as  are  analogous.  Kindred 
subjects  in  a  city,  which  on  more  accounts  than  one  is  entitled  to  the 
epithet  ^"^  eternal''  are  so  numerous,  that  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
tourist,  who  attempts  to  despatch  tlicm  in  lots,  assorted  according  to 
tlieir  aHinities,  will  be  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  his  task,  long  before 
Uie  number  in  each  class  of  objects  has  been  exhausted.  The  con- 
gregation  of  churches  and  palaces  in  particular  is  endless ;  and  a  for- 
mal enunieratiou  of  either  would  exhtiust  the  patience  of  others  is 
well  as  my  own.  Let  us  therefore  ramble  at  our  leisure  from  hiU  to 
hill,  from  villa  to  villa,  and  from  gallery  to  gallery,  without  regard  to 
systematic  sight-seeing,  calling  at  such  places  and  noting  such  wofb 
of  art  as  arc  most  attractive. 

On  the  Mth,  all  our  party  went  to  the  Corsini  Palace,  situated  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  at  the  loot  of  the  Janiculum.  Tfie  edifice  is  spacious, 
and  its  proportions  fme,  though  it  is  inferior  in  architecture  to  seferil 
buildings  of  the  same  description  at  Rome  aiid  in  other  cities,  Tbf* 
double  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  halls,  bonlers  on  grandeur.  In 
the  rear  spreads  a  large  garden,  quite  too  artificial  to  be  in  good  ta5ie* 
Walls  of  verdure,  shorn  into  unnatural  ibrms,  separate  the  strtigb* 
walks  and  alleys.  The  principal  object  of  our  visit  was  to  look  at 
the  gallery  of  statues  and  paintings.  Of  the  former  the  number  is 
small  and  uninteresting,  in  comparison  with  the  museums  at  the  Ca- 
pitol  and  Vatican  ;  but  the  collection  of  pictures  contains  some  o(i^ 
choicest  specimens  we  have  found  in  Italy.  The  walls  of  several 
apartments  are  covered  with  the  productions  of  the  first  artists,  aod 
tliere  is  scarcely  a  mean  work  in  the  gallery.  Before  all  others,  I  biil 
ahnost  said  here  or  elsewhere,  is  an  Ecce  Homo^  the  head  of  the  Si* 
viour,  by  Guercino.  It  is  a  sublime  effort  of  the  mighty  master,  ^^ 
will  produce  an  emotion  in  every  mind,  however  unschooled  in  the  arts. 
Every  lineament  in  the  face  is  divine,  and  cannot  fad  to  move  the  ^' 
tator  to  admiration,  to  compassion,  and  devotion.     The  utmost  degree 
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of  agx>T)y,  united  with  resignation  and  fortitude,  is  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  llic  bleeding  brow,  girt  with  a  crown  of  thorns.  Large 
drops  of  blood  steal  down  the  cheeks  and  fall  upun  the  1>09om*  It  is 
difficult  lo  divest  such  a  subject  of  horror ;  but  the  artist  has  conquered 
all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter^  and  this  one  work  is  sutlicieot 
to  immortalize  his  name.  There  was  something  so  fascinating  in  thbi 
single  head,  as  to  chain  us  to  the  spot  for  half  an  hour,  and  induce  us 
oHen  to  return  to  take  a  last  look.  Two  painting:^  of  the  same  subject, 
one  by  Guido  and  the  other  by  Carlo  Dolci,  are  both  first  rate  produc- 
tions, but  will  sustain  no  comparison  with  that  of  Gucrcino.  The  dc* 
capitation  of  St,  John,  by  Guido,  is  in  his  boj^t  style,  which  is  not  an 
ordinary  compliment ;  for  no  artist  was  so  unequal  in  his  manner. 
Here  is  a  head  of  one  of  the  Popes,  ascribed  to  the  pencil  of  Raphael. 
It  is  a  finishes!  production  whoever  may  be  the  author.  In  one  of  the 
halls  is  en  ancient  consular  chair  of  Parian  marble,  h  is  aornewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  wheatcn  sheaf  or  the  section  of  a  vase,  with  one  half 
of  the  top  open,  and  the  other  forming  the  back.  It  is  enriched  with 
elegant  baas-relief.  Among  the  other  pictures,  which  particularly  at- 
tracted our  attention,  were  a  portrait  of  a  Vesial,  by  Cailo  Maratta ; 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  by  Titian ;  and  a  holy  family,  by  Murillo, 
a  Spanish  artist  of  extraordinary  merit.  In  the  last  room,  is  the  Pro- 
metheus of  Kaivator  Rosa,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  greatest  works. 
It  is  quite  too  terrific  to  be  agreeable.  Probably  to  make  it  harmonize 
with  Uie  Buhjcct,  it  has  been  placed  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  apartment. 
Tiie  giant  is  chained  to  the  rock,  and  the  vulture  h  in  the  act  of  poun- 
cing upon  his  vitals.  Extreme  agony,  bordering  almost  upon  carica- 
ture, is  depicted  in  the  face  of  the  immortal  convict :  his  mouth  is 
stretched  and  distorted,  his  eyes  are  closed  in  his  writhings,  and  every 
muscle  has  the  utmost  dogree  of  tension.  The  dchneation  of  his  trunk 
is  still  more  extravagant :  his  vitals  are  torn  out,  and  the  mangletl  in* 
teriof  of  the  chest  is  disclosed.  Such  a  bloody  spertacle  excites  no 
other  emotion  than  that  of  horror ;  and  while  this  celebrated  picture 
evinces  much  talent,  and  great  skill  in  the  execution,  it  appeared  to 
me  wanting  in  chasteness  of  design  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Lady 
Morgan  is  guilty  of  some  strange  blunders,  in  speaking  of  the  Prome- 
theus,  in  her  life  of  Salvator  Rosa,  So  gross  are  her  errors,  that  we 
ca.me  to  the  conclusion  she  had  never  examined  the  painting,  which 
she  attempts  to  describe.  She  says  the  hole  in  the  breast,  where  the 
fUlturo  is  knawing,  is  smaU;  whereas  the  whole  region  of  the  dia- 
phragTTi  and  its  contents  are  laid  bare:— and  again,  that  "^Hhe  mouth, 
resembling  that  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  is  moderately  open,  cxpreas- 
\m  patient  endurance  ;'*  while  in  fact,  it  is  j^tretched  from  ear  to  ear ' 
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In  shorty  not  oiie  feature  of  hor  sketch  is  acctirale,  except  what  die 
stys  of  llie  anatomy  of  tbe  dgrne. 

From  the  Coraini  Palace,  we  ptirsued  our  excursion  to  the  summit 
of  Jumculuin,  whence  a  splendid  panoramic  view  of  Rome  and  its  en- 
virons was  obtained.  Near  llie  top  is  tlie  noble  Fountain  of  Paul  V, 
one  of  the  finest  among  the  hundred,  which  purify,  refresh,  and  adorn 
the  imperial  city.  Not  merely  a  brook,  but  a  river,  brought  thirty-five 
mUes  in  an  aqueduct,  here  gushes  through  five  apertures  in  a  walUand 
descends  in  foam  into  a  magnificent  marble  basin*  Between  the  sdver 
streams  are  half  a  doxen  splendid  Ionic  columns  of  red  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rich  frieze,  all  taken  from  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  But 
one  feek  disposed  to  pardon  the  Pope  for  lui^  plunder  in  this  instance^ 
from  tfao  useful  application  he  bas  made  of  the  pilfered  materials. 

Passing  out  of  the  Porta  diSan  Pancrazio^  which  spans  the  old  Au- 
telian  Way,  we  visited  the  VjHa  Doria  Pamfih,  belonging  to  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Genoese  Liberator.     It  is  one  of  tbe  most  extensive  in  the 
environs  of  Rome,  being  about  four  miles  in  circuit.     The  grouufls  are 
filled  with  groves,  walku,  lakes,  and  fountains,  much  resembling  in 
style,  the  gardens  at  Versailles.     In  some  instances,  the  woods  and 
waters  are  fine.     The  most  conspicuous  tree  is  tbe  pine,  rising  to  a 
moderate  height,  with  a  flat  spreading  top.     In  the  embellishment  of 
this  park,  art  has  done  too  much.     Every  object  has  been  distorted, 
and  few  of  the  negligent  graces  of  nature  are  left.     Hero  is  a  suite  of 
musical  water-works,  like  those  in  the  Belvidere  gardens,  on  tbe  Alban 
Mount*     The  machinery  in  the  former  is  even  more  bungling  than  in 
tiie  latter  ;  for  the  organ  to  grind  out  the  tunes  is  not  so  much  as  con- 
cealed from  view.     We  had  a  charming  ramble  about  the  lakes,  whicl 
are  filled  with  ducks.     A  flock  of  white  peacocks  was  observed  upoi 
the  shores.   The  Lodge  exhibits  less  taste  than  the  grounds.    We  ranj 
through  it  from  the  basement  to  the  battlements,  without  finding  man; 
objects  either  to  interest  or  amuse.     It  is  thronged  with  statues,  none^^^l 
of  which  possess  extraordinary  merit.     A  gladiator  is  tlie  finest  of  thcn^s* 

collection.     In  the  attic  story  is  a  small  museum  of  antiquities  and  cu— 

riosiiies  of  various  kinds,  such  as  urns,  rich  plate,  and  rare  specimeo^f! ^ 

of  porcelain.     The  whole  of  this  evening  was  passed  in  rambhng  h^^0 
moonlight,  amidst  tbe  ruins  of  the  Forum  and  Coliseum. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  the  Doria  Palace  in  the  Corso*     It  is  ^^ 
large  and  magnificent  structure,  presenting  a  handsome  front  to  th-^^ 
street.     The  apartments  are  generally  elegant :  one  of  them  is  pec^M^ 
liarly  splendid,  the  walls  being  covered  with  mirrors,  somewhat  in  ttm^ 
style  of  the  Serra,  at  Genoa.     The  gallery  of  pictures  is  situated  rouri<i 
n  square,  and  contains  a  rare  collection.    Two  of  the  finest  are  Cain 
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slaying  Abel,  and  Belisariiis,  both  by  SaWalor  Rosa.  The  latter  is  an 
admirable  production,  characterized  by  all  ihe  wild  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  its  author's  imagination*  A  landscape  view  is  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  the  characler  of  the  hero,  who  is  represented  with  an  erect 
form  and  undaunted  brow,  treading  amidst  roina,  Ttiere  is  sublimity 
in  the  angry  sky,  and  forests  shattered  by  the  storm.  The  contrast  be- 
tween such  a  scene  and  some  of  Claude  Lorraine's  soft,  sunny,  and 
quiet  landscapes-^  in  the  same  collection,  iy  peculiarly  striking.  There 
is  not  a  wider  difference  between  the  [*oetry  of  Thompson  and  Byron. 
Several  of  Claude's  most  finit^hed  pieces,  are  in  this  gallery.  For  one 
of  them,  not  more  than  four  feet  square,  an  English  nobleman  oflered 
g20,t>00.  He  ia  wholly  inimitable  and  incomparable  in  his  depart- 
ment, as  far  transcending  other  artists  in  rural  scenery,  as  Raphael  does 
in  portraits.  His  talent  presents  a  moral  phenomenon,  as  inexphca- 
ble  upon  ordinary  principles,  as  does  the  poetic  fancy  of  Akenside,  al- 
luded to  in  one  ofmy  previous  letters.  If  tlie  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,  was  a  butcher's  boy,  Claude  was  a  pastry>cook,  and 
remarkably  stupid,  even  in  that  line.  Amidst  tarts  and  sweet-meats, 
whence  did  he  imbibe  his  divine  conceptions  of  nature,  and  the  faculty 
of  transferring  them  to  the  canvass  ?  Those  who  ascribe  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mind  to  local  scenery  and  early  impressions,  will  Hnd  it  diffi- 
cult to  solve  the  enigma.  One  of  the  corridors  in  the  Doria,  contains  a 
Hne  Magdalene,  by  Murillo,  the  Spaniard,  The  expression  of  the 
penitent  is  peculiarly  forcible.  Flis  pictures  are  not  generally  very 
highly  finished ;  but  his  pencil  is  true  to  nature,  and  in  genius  he  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  first  Italian  masters.  A  small  picture  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  more  than  ever  satisfied  me,  that  painting  was  not  his 
forte.  Among  the  other  articles,  which  arrested  our  attention,  are 
the  heads  of  two  lawyers,  by  Raphael ;  several  heads  by  Guido  ;  half 
a  dozen  Tilians,  of  which  is  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac  ;  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes ;  and  a  very  spirited  portrait  of  a  Pope, 
The  subject  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  is  entirely  original, 
but  not  of  the  most  delicate  or  dignified  kind,  ll  is  a  female  catching 
fieas  by  candle-light !  She  is  represented  with  her  bosom  open,  in  the 
attitude  of  seizing  one  of  the  animals,  which  are  seen  skipping  about 
on  her  snowy  neck.  The  sketch,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  extremely 
graphical,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  latitude  of  Italy  ;  but  it  is  a 
singular  ornament  for  the  walls  of  a  palace. 

After  dinner  we  strolled  for  an  Lour  through  the  Corso,  to  look  at 
the  living,  moving,  and  busy  world  of  fashion.  The  display  in  this 
street,  between  6  and  7  o'clock  each  evening,  is  a  spectacle  worth  see- 
ing.    Eyes  which  have  slept  away  the  day,  then  begin  to  sparkle,  and 
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the  reign  of  pleasure  comraeacea*  A  aptrit  of  riTakbip  in  show  md 
luxury^  BomethiDg  In  the  st^le  of  the  old  patricians,  still  prevails  among 
the  Romans.  Many  of  their  coaches,  horses,  and  equipages,  are 
splendid.  The  carriage  of  Torlonia  ihc  banker,  ahas  the  Duke  of 
Bracciano^  waa  observed  among  the  foremost  of  the  ghttering  throng, 
drawn  by  palfreys,  and  bearing  the  escutcheons  of  purcha:sed  nobihtj* 
He  at  least  professes  the  merit  of  being  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune, 
having  risen  from  penury  and  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  Giuseppe,  who  keeps  an  eating-house  in  the  Corso, 
was  once  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Torlonia*  The  latter 
has  advanced  to  wealth  and  rank,  leaving  the  lurmer  behind  to  cook 
omelets  and  macaroni*  Buch  are  the  caprices  of  fortune,  to  whkh 
honest  Joseph  does  not  seem  fully  recouciled,  as  he  looks  out  from  hLs 
kitchen  window^  and  sees  the  carriage  of  the  new  Duke  thunder  down 
the  course,  from  the  door  of  his  palace  in  the  vicinity. 

We  were  this  evening  honoured  with  a  call  from  Signor  Trentanovet 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  whose  reputation  is  so  well  known  to  our 
countrymen,  as  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Canova.  He  sat  wilh  m 
an  hour,  and  we  were  delighted  with  an  iiiterview,  which  subsequently 
led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaiotance.  He  is  yet  quite  a  young  mant 
handsome  in  bis  person,  with  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  keen  dark  eye. 
Genius  and  intellect  are  very  legibly  written  in  the  Unes  of  his  ftce. 
In  his  manners  he  is  modest,  atfable,  and  extremely  prepossessing^ 
man ifesting  great  cordiality  and  kindness  of  heart.  On  taking  leave« 
he  fK)htely  tendered  his  good  otTices,  ajid  oOered  any  facilities  in  hi^ 
power,  to  enable  us  to  examine  the  works  of  art,  atid  other  objects  of 
interest  at  Rome,  The  sequel  will  prove,  that  this  act  of  civihty  wis 
not  a  mere  compliment,  but  resulted  in  many  kind  attentions  and  valu* 
able  services. 

On  Llie  following  day,  we  all  went  to  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  simi- 
jng  on  the  ruins  of  Constantino's  Ballis,  in  the  region  of  Monte  Ca- 
vallo.  In  a  pretty  garden  filled  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  flowers,  ia  a 
pavilion  of  no  great  beauty,  the  ceiling  of  which  la  adorned  with  ibo 
celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  frescos  it 
Home.  The  design  is  grand,  but  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  iu 
the  execution,  being  unable  to  discover  tliose  masterly  touches,  wbicb 
have  called  tbrth  the  admiration  of  others.  A  quadrigte  or  four-hofse 
chariot,  is  driven  by  Phoebus,  The  heads  of  the  horses  are  fine ;  but 
the  figure,  face,  and  attitude  of  the  gml  of  day  appeared  to  us  pecti* 
liarly  awkward,  and  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  a  divinity.  If  Phaeloft 
did  not  drive  wilh  more  spirit,  no  wonder  he  was  thrown  into  iheFt^- 
Just  above  the  fiery  steeds  appears  the  Morning  Star,  in  the  guise  ot 
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a  Cupid  bearing  a  torch.  Round  Uie  chariot  of  tlie  Sun  dance  the 
Hours,  in  the  shape  of  nymphs,  seven  in  number.  Their  forms  are 
gross  and  heavy,  their  legs  large,  and  their  arms  brawny,  forming  an 
odd  personification  of  those  winged,  aerial  spirits,  who  are  supposed 
to  tread  with  light  footsteps,  and  flit  by,  almost  unperceived.  They 
are  clad  in  costumes  of  diflerent  colours,  in  which  the  favourite  blue 
of  the  artist  predominates.  The  skies  and  clouds  present  a  tolerable 
picture  of  the  mingled  hues  and  re^i^ted  blushes  of  morning.  In 
front  of  the  steeds  is  Aurora  herself,  the  precursor  and  guide  of  Phcc- 
bua.  She  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female,  flying 
through  the  heavens  and  lighting  up  the  orient  with  her  smiles.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  pretty  picture,  defecti?e  as  parts  of  it  appear  in  detail. 
We  lounged  an  hour  or  two  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  la 
the  vestibule  is  a  bronze  horse,  found  in  the  baths  of  Constantine. 
The  Death  of  Sampson,  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  meritorious  pictures  in  the  collection.  Its  design  is  extreme- 
ly happy.  The  giant  is  represented  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  he  haa 
created,  surrounded  by  an  agitated  and  terrified  multitude,  affording  a 
-wide  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  various  attitudes  and  passions.  One 
of  the  rooms  contains  a  painting  of  tlie  Garden  of  Eden,  which  on 
canvass  is  very  far  from  being  a  paradise.  The  Triumph  of  David,  by 
Domenichino,  is  an  admirable  picture.  Two  female  are  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  and  dancing  in  the  procession.  The  King  of 
Israel  is  represented  in  the  character  of  a  comely  youth,  with  sunny 
locks  playing  about  his  shoulders.  Saul  appears  in  a  giant  form,  with 
a  stem,  sullen,  and  jealous  countenance.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
a  basaltic  bust  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found  at  Liternum  or  Patria,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  between  Gaeta  and  Gums.  It  is  the  most  striking 
head  I  have  seen  at  Rome.  The  venerable  warrior  and  patriot  is  re- 
presented as  perfectly  bald,  and  exhibiting  a  scar  on  his  right  brow. 
His  face  is  strongly  marked  with  the  lines  of  thought.  The  stone  is  of 
a  greenish  complexion,  and  the  breast  of  the  bust  appears  to  be  of 
bronze. 
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LETTER  LXXVI. 


ROME  €0NTI>UE1> — NERO  S  TOWER— VILLA    ALBANl STrDIO    OF   TREI^- 

TAIVOVE— BORCSnEBE  FAXACK EXCURSION  TO   MGN9    SACKR^-CANOM* 

7ATION   OF   A    XEW    SAINT— 8UNI>AY    IN    ROME— SPADA   AKD  FARNBSE 
PALACES^ — VJXIA  BOSGHESE FIKALE  OF  THE  POPE's  SAINT* 

June^  1826, 

Os  the  QuiriEial  Ilill,  stanrls  the  tower  on  which  Nero  is  said  to  btvc 
tiEt  and  nddlod,  wliile  Rome  was  in  flames.  Vague  and  improbable  as 
the  IradJtion  is,  we  songhl  permission  to  enter,  and  loEow  ihe  foot- 
steps of  the  tyrant  lo  the  summit,  but  were  repulsed  at  the  door.  The 
base  of  the  monument  is  occupied  as  a  nunnery,  and  of  course  there 
is  no  admission  to  the  celb  of  the  holy  sisterhood. 

Foiled  in  this  allempt,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  Villa  Albimi, 
beyond  the  Fountain  of  Termine,*  and  near  the  Porta  Pia,  or  Gale  of 
Pius  IV,  which  13  one  of  the  most  mag^nificent  at  Rome.  The  nils 
commands  an  enchanting  view  of  TivoU  and  the  Alban  Mount*  Its 
grounds  ajid  gardens  are  extensive,  sloping  gently  towards  tlie  Cam- 
pagna,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Yet  with  all  these  natural  advantages,  Albani  exhibiti 
little  taste  and  few  attractions*  Its  walks  are  laid  out  in  the  most  formal 
manner  ;  its  squares  and  alleys  are  all  right-angled  ;  its  trees  are  de^ 
spoiled  of  their  native  charms  j  and  its  fountains  resemble  the  locks 
of  a  canal. 

Within  the  enclosure  are  three  edifices,  designed  merely  as  lodges^ 
galleries,  and  places  of  occasional  resort  for  amusement.  The  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  lofty,  light,  and  airy,  witli  a  beautiful  porch  extending 
the  whole  length  in  front,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth,  supported 
by  a  long  range  of  pillars.  Its  roof  is  arched,  and  the  pavement  is  a 
splendid  mosaic,  composed  of  black  and  white  marble.  This  portico 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  buihling,  on  which  immense 
sums  of  money  have  been  squandered.  Along  the  fi-ont  are  aemicir- 
cular  recesses,  forming  the  entrances  to  the  stair-ways,  and  omameDte*! 
with  statues,  busts,  and  hermes.  With  a  few  exceptions  it  is  a  po^f 
lot  of  sculpture.     Among  the  better  pieces,  is  a  marble  medallioa  of 


I  *  This  is  one  of  the  finest  worki  of  the  kind  in  the  city-     }i&  embellish nflfrntJ 

r  ore  peculiarly  approprinlD,  conai*lingf  of  a  itatue  of  Mosei  brin^ng^  water  from  tb^ 

rock,  and  n  bau-relief,  representing;  Aaron  leading  the  taraetites  to  slake  their  tbii*^ 
[  Mt  the  foimlaiii. 
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Aotinous,  in  alto-relievo.  Tlio  walls  of  th€  gallery  are  cncrusletl  willi 
precious  materials,  but  do  nol  tlisplay  much  taste.  One  of  the  frescos 
was  done  Uy  Mengs*     The  image  of  Apollo  is  frigbthil. 

Tliis  lodge  belongs  to  a  cardinal,  and  at  some  of  its  decorations  wo 
were  not  a  bttle  astonished.  Hundreds  ol' nitniature  picturc^^  in  taw- 
dry gilt  frames,  are  suspended  from  the  walls,  like  the  votive  offerings 
in  a  chapel.  But  these  pnerik  embellishments  arc  not  the  most 
exceptionable.  There  is  a  Venus  seated  in  an  indecent  manner, 
imperfectly  draped,  with  a  Cupid  endeavouring  to  remove  the  veil, 
while  she  half  resists  the  voluptuous  effort.  It  is  the  most  liccntioua 
picture,  which  has  met  juy  observation  in  any  of  the  public  galleries 
of  Italy,  and  forma  a  strange  ornament  for  a  curdinars  pavilion.  In 
tlie  rooms  below  are  some  line  specimens  of  alabaster,  and  a  beautiful 
white  basin,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  sculptured  with  the  labours  of 
Hercules*  It  was  found  in  Adrian','*  Villa.  The  same  apartment 
contains  several  Caryatides  and  Canephora?,  or  Roman  iemales  who 
bore  baaketB  on  their  heads  filled  with  articles  tor  the  sacrilice.  They 
were  disinterred  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  Gre- 
cian origin. 

Opposite  the  principal  lodge,  is  another  pavdion,  witli  a  circular 
porch  in  front,  crowded  with  indifferent  btatucs.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents the  dwarf  and  fabulist  ^Esop,  who  is  not  here  the  monstrous, 
deformed  lump,  whicli  the  Phrygian  philosopher  is  supposed  to  have 
been.  Among  the  group  is  a  Sappho,  with  whom  no  one  would  he 
likely  to  fall  in  love ;  a  bust  which  has  been  christened  Hannibal,  and 
another,  Amilcar  his  father.  The  collection  at  tbe  Villa  Albani  is 
much  more  interesting  to  the  professed  artist  and  antiquary,  than  to 
an  ordinary  visitant. 

At  evenijrg  we  made  an  excursion  across  the  Miivian  Bridge,  and 
thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  along  the  foot  of  Monte 
Mario,  to  the  Porta-Angelica,  near  tlie  Vatican— a  circuit  of  four  or 
live  miles,  affording  many  fine  views  of  the  hills,  the  river,  the  walla, 
and  tbe  distant  towers  of  the  city.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
tbe  path  pursues  the  windings  of  the  Tiber,  the  borders  of  which  arc 
rural  and  flowery.  In  the  anmmer  months  this  is  the  fashionable 
drive  with  the  Romans.  We  met  half  a  dozen  cardinals,  who  had 
deserted  their  coaches,  and  were  loitering  along  the  shady  road. 

A  severe  thunder-storm  confined  us  to  ourcbambers  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  following  day,  1  have  observed,  that  in  Italy  showers 
generally  come  in  the  morning,  instead  of  the  afternoon,  as  with  us. 
When  it  does  rain  here,  it  rains  in  good  earnest,  and  sufficient  water 
descends  in  ^^  hour,  to  keep  the  earth  moist  for  weeks.     There  is  no 
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paintinsp  farnishes  the  strongest  altraction.  The  walla  of  ten  rooms 
are  entirely  covered  with  some  of  the  rarest  pictures  of  the  first  artiste. 
My  remarks  will  be  restricted  to  a  very  few  of  the  number,  thoug^b  a 
hundred  aro  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Perhaps  the  most  inimitable 
in  the  collectionH,  are  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  a  portrait  of 
Caesar  Borgia,  both  by  RapharL  The  former  is  a  sublime  effort^ 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  tame  of  its  author.  In  the  latter,  the 
head  and  hand  are  perfect*  The  ambitious  PontifiT  was  taken  when 
young,  in  a  black  costume,  with  a  cardinars  hat.  At  a  small  head  of 
the  Saviour,  and  a  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci,  I  gazed  for  half  au 
liour,  and  even  then  my  eyes  were  not  satisfied  with  contemplating 
such  exf|uisiic  productions.  Diana  shooting  is  one  of  Domenichino^a 
most  poetical  and  happy  conceptions,  expressed  in  his  best  manner. 
No  arliat  excels  him  in  orisrinality  of  thought,  and  few  in  iinish  and 
colouring.  Lot  and  his  Daufjhters,  by  Gherado  del  Notti,  are  in  the 
peculiar  style  of  that  artist,  clmractcrized  by  tlie  depth  of  hght  and 
shade.  He  appears  to  have  painted  at!  bts  pieces  in  the  night,  by  the 
aid  of  a  lamp.  A  picture  of  Paul  Veronese  represents  St.  Anthony 
preaching  to  the  fishes.  In  this  gallery  arc  Titian's  three  Graces  ; 
his  sacred  and  profane  Lo?e  ;  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
Several  oval  pictures,  by  Albano,  are  much  admired.  Among  the 
minor  pieces,  are  landscapes  by  Potter,  who  is  famous  for  his  cattle  ; 
and  some  of  Tcniers'  matchless  comic  scenes.  In  a  word^i  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  find  a  gallery,  which  contains  a  greater  variety,  or  a 
more  select  assortment  of  paintings.  Yet  there  is  no  tenant  in  the 
palace  to  enjoy  them.  Paulina,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  has  gone  to 
the  tomb,  and  Prince  Borghcse,  her  husband,  is  a  wanderer  in  France 
and  England,  leavmg  his  Itahan  villas  and  palaces  behind. 

After  dinner  we  made  an  excursion  to  Mons  Sacer,  whither  the  ple- 
beian multitude  retreatetl  in  rebellion^  and  gave  origin  to  the  office  of 
Tribune.     It  is  several  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  in  the  depth  of  the  Campagna,     The  only  person  we  saw,  after 
leaving  the  gates  of  the  city,  was  an  old  man  clad  in  goat*skins,  with 
the  hairy  side  out.     tie  looked  himself  like  one  of  the  beasts  of  his 
charge,  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  Pan  and  the  fabled  Satyrs,  Ho 
has  a  rude  hut  by  the  margin  of  the  headlong  stream,  and  appears  to 
live  entirely  alone.     The  hilt,  so  renowned  in  history,  is  a  green  swell 
of  moderate  elevation,  rising  like  a  tumulus  on  the  waste.     We  hero 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  splendid  sunsets  I  ever  beheld,  transcending 
the  boldest  and  richest  tints  of  the  pencil.     The  west  was  in  a  blaze 
<if  glory,  and  imparted  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  distant  moimtains  the 
tnost  gorgeous  hues  of  crimson,  purple,  and  gold. 
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In  Uie  evening  we  went  to  the  chapel  of  CapuchtDS^  to  witness  the 
initiatory  step  towards  making  a  new  saint  and  entering  him  in  the 
calendar.  The  whole  process  occupied  three  days,  or  more  properly 
three  nights  ;  for  all  the  exercises  look  place  by  candle-light,  when  it 
M  much  easier  to  make  a  great  show  than  in  the  glare  of  sunshine. 
We  found  an  immense  multitude  ai-scmblcd  to  witness  the  ceremonies, 
^vhich  in  themselves  amount  to  nothing.  The  chorch,  the  squares, 
and  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  were  brilliantly  illummated,  and  throng* 
ed  to  overflowing  with  both  sexes  in  their  liesl  dresses.  It  was  indeed 
a  splcinlid  spectacle.  A  rude  image  of  tlic  Saint  was  suspended  over 
the  high  altar,  with  a  circle  of  brass  wire  to  form  the  rays  of  a  glory 
about  his  head.  A  congregation  of  monks  and  priests,  in  their  sacer- 
*lota(  robes,  gathered  round  the  brilliant  shrine  and  joined  in  high  mass, 
after  which  some  exquisite  pieces  of  music  were  performed  in  Un 
fmest  style. 

I  have  now  an  image  of  this  saint  upon  my  table,  struck  ojf  for  the 
occasion,  on  a  small  duodecimo  leaf,  wiUi  tlie  prayer  to  be  ofleretl  to 
him  on  the  opposite  page,  llo  was  canonized  under  the  appellation  of 
Beato  Angelo  d'Acri,and  seems  to  have  been  a  missionary  some  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago.  He  is  represented  in  the  guise  of  a  monk, 
wearing  a  long  beard ^  a  coarse  robe,  with  a  girdle  about  his  loins,  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand^  and  a  death's  head  by  his  side*  The  aupphcalion 
directed  to  he  addressed  to  him  begins  with — '^  Oh  Beato  Angelo,  che 
fostecosi  propizio  a  vostri  divoti,*^  and  concludes  witli  an  earnesft  prayer 
for  his  intercession.  1  inquired  in  vain  for  tlie  pecuhar  claims  of  this 
monk  to  a  place  in  the  calendar.  It  is  a  rule  will)  the  Popes  never  to 
make  a  Saint  of  a  person,  with  whose  character  the  world  is  acquaint- 
ed, and  untd  the  events  of  his  life  have  become  mere  matter  of  tradi- 
tion. 

The  act  of  canonization  appeared  to  be  a  festi'^al,  rather  tbim  a 
solemn  religious  rile.  There  was  no  indication  of  seriouBness  to  tkc 
audience.  The  street  leading  from  the  church  to  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi  was  kept  in  a  blaze  till  midnight,  and  was  converted  into  the 
Corao  of  the  evening.  It  was  constantly  thronged  with  belles  and 
beaux,  promenadivig  between  these  two  points,  occasionally  pausing 
at  the  Fountain,  to  see  the  beams  of  a  full  moon  and  the  glare  of  varie- 
gated lamps  reflected  from  the  silver  sheet  of  waters,  foaming  over  tt 
rocky  b<?d.  1  rested  upon  the  rim  of  the  marble  basin,  watching^ 
alternately  the  beauty  of  the  cascade  and  the  gaiety  of  the  crowil. 
Madame  de  Slael  here  laya  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  Inghlf 
wrouiiht  passages  in  Corinne  :  ami  it  is  not  improbable,  that  sonic  o^ 
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the  Roman  multitude  this  evening  whimpered  sentiments  as  warm  and 
vows  as  tender,  as  were  breathed  by  her  impassioned  lovers* 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  St.  Peter*s  to  attend  mass  and  bear  the  mu- 
sic- By  the  side  of  the  road,  beyond  the  ferry  of  the  Ripetta^  several 
men  were  observed  seated  upon  the  grass,  playing  cards  for  money. 
This  was  a  novel  scene  to  be  witnessed  on  the  Sabbath^  in  the  capital 
of  his  Hohness*  In  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  Sunday  is  the  great  day 
of  amusement.  The  theatres  are  open  and  the  public  places  crowded- 
Religious  services  are  perforn*e<l  at  rnurning  and  evening.  l*he  lower 
classes  go  to  mass  atao  early  hour,  and  the  higher  orders,  at  11  or  12 
o*clock.  We  found  St,  Peter's  filled  with  people  ;  but  there  was  no- 
tliing  peculiar  in  the  ceremonies.  In  one  of  the  chapels,  half  a  dozen 
females  were  observed,  with  a  numerous  group  of  pretty  girls  about 
them^  engaged  in  a  Sunday  School  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  faith  are  of  course  inculcated.  I  have  one  of  the  elementary 
books,  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  now  before  me.  It  contains  the 
catechism,  and  is  full  of  what  Protestants  would  call  absurdities.  The 
Catholic  religion  in  Italy  is  essentially  different  from  the  same  faith,  as 
professed  in  the  United  Slates, 

In  returning  from  St,  Peter's,  a  great  crowd  was  observed  in  one 
of  the  public  squares,  and  on  approaching,  we  found  a  young  priest 
earnestly  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  multiiudc.  He  was  really  elo- 
quent, powerful  in  his  elocution,  and  graceful  in  bis  gestures.  His 
harangue  appeared  to  be  of  a  popular  cast,  adapted  to  a  street  audi- 
ence. From  some  he  drew  tears  and  from  others  sighs.  We  remain^ 
ed  till  the  close  of  the  exercises,  when  the  whole  congregation  kneel* 
ed  upon  the  pavement,  and  received  a  parting  benediction. 

At  evening  we  walked  to  the  Cohseura,  to  attend  another  religious 
meeting.  The  exercises  were  just  closing  at  the  lime  of  our  arrival- 
Another  orator  had  been  holding  forth  to  an  assembly,  which  filled  the 
arena.  They  were  now  all  kneeling  upon  the  green  grass,  before  the 
shrines  erected  round  the  podium^  engaged  in  saying  vespers.  Pre- 
sently they  rose,  and  marched  out  in  procession,  chanting  an  evening 
hymn.  A  society  of  monks,  in  brown  dominos  girt  with  a  cord,  bear- 
ing the  cross  and  lighted  tapers,  led  the  way.  The  scene  was  full  of 
interest,  associated  as  the  ceremonies  were  with  such  a  locality. 
The  splendours  of  a  full  moon  induced  us  to  linger  about  the  ruin  to 
a  late  hour,  watching  its  varying  aspects,  and  musing  in  its  desolate 
arches*  There  is  a  charming  walk  upon  the  brow  of  the  Ccclian  Hil!| 
bordered  with  parterres  of  bright  flowers,  shaded  with  young  elms,  and 
furnished  with  embowered  seats,  it  is  witliin  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  commands  a  perfect  view  of  the  exterior. 
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On  llie  19th  I  visited  llie  Palazzo  Spada^  a  monatrous,  half-deserted 
palace,  surround iog  spacious  quadrangular  courts,  with  niches  above, 
occupied  by  gods  and  saints.  An  elderly  woman  conducted  me 
through  the  Eipacious  halla^  containing  many  tine  specimens  of  the  arts, 
among  which  are  eight  beautiful  pieces,  of  bass-relief,  or  more  pro- 
perly alto-relievo,  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus;  a  fine  anltque  of  the 
Grecian  philosopher  Antislhencs,  seated  in  a  thinking  posture,  with  his 
bead  leaning  upon  his  hand  ;  Love  reposing  on  a  couch  ;  the  head  of 
Laocoon  ;  aud  a  miniature  model  of  Si,  Peter's,  But  by  far  the  roost 
interesting  work  in  the  palace,  and  the  principal  object  of  my  visit,  ts 
a  colossal  statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  base  of  which  Ceesar  fell.  There 
ii  some  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition. 
As  there  inust  be  some  work  of  the  kind  at  Rome,  this  may  perhaps  as 
well  be  the  one.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  vault  under  a 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pompey's  Forum  -  At  all  events,  it  is  a  sta- 
tue of  some  merit,  representmg  a  warrior  iu  an  imposing  attitude, 
with  a  line  exhihition  of  muscles.  His  right  arm  is  outstretched; 
in  his  letl  hand  he  holds  a  globe  ;  and  a  sword  hangs  at  bis  side,  f 
could  perceive  no  reason  why  it  might  not  bo  the  conqueror  of  the 
East. 

From  the  Spada  palace,  1  went  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  It  is  an  immense  pile,  the  materials  of  which  were 
drawn  from  the  Coliseum,  that  cxhaustless  quarry  whence  many  of  the 
embellishments  of  modern  Rome  have  been  derived.  The  barbarous 
act  of  pluDder  is  not  redeemed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  palace^ 
although  its  exterior  surpaj^scs  in  loftiness  and  architectural  grandeur 
any  similar  edilice  in  the  city.  It  is  three  stories  high  ;  the  first  of 
the  Dorict  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  tho  third  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  frieze  is  particularly  admired  for  its  elegance.  On  the 
public  square  m  front  are  two  basins  of  granite,  of  an  oval  form, 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  in  depth.  They  were  ibuod 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  are  now  used  as  tlie  reservoirs  of  two 
copious  fountains. 

In  tlie  court  I  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Cecilia  Mctella*  from  b 
lombon  the  Appian  Way.     It  is  composition,  encrusted  with  Pari 
marble,  sculptured  with  the  heads  of  animals.     It  is  capacious  enouj 
to  hold  all  the  patrician  ashes  of  ancient  Rome,    In  the  back  porch 
several  sarcophagi,  fragments  of  pillars,  and  other  antiquities.   Chmb- 
jng  a  noble  flight  of  stairs,  I  examined  the  celebrated  frescos  of  Anni-^ 
hal  Caracci.     The  central  and  principal  picture  represents  tlic  triumph 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  chariot  of  tlie  former  being  drawn  by 
tigers,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  goats.     Near  tho  car  of  the  god  n 
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Pan  with  his  pastoral  pipes.  It  is  an  animated  scene.  At  one  end 
of  the  ball,  the  god  of  shepherds  is  offering  goat-skins  to  Diana ;  at 
the  other,  Paris  is  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  apple  of  discord  from 
Mercury.  There  is  on  the  whole  much  originality,  as  well  as  poetic 
fimcy,  displayed  in  these  frescos.  The  other  apartments  contain  a 
collection  of  statues,  comprising  a  great  deal  of  lumber.  Among  the 
best,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Caligula,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. A  group  of  recumbent  figures  claim  to  be  of  the  school  of 
Michael  Angelo.  There  is  much  gilt  about  some  of  the  articles,  in 
the  worst  possible  taste.  A  personification  of  Vanity  holds  a  real  mir- 
ror in  one  hand,  and  a  brazen  serpent  in  the  other!  She  looks  like 
the  fribled  image  of  the  mermaid,  with  her  glass  and  comb.  This 
enormous  palace,  in  which  a  small  family  might  easily  be  lost,  and  the 
saloons  of  which  are  silent  and  cheerless,  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
NeapoUtan  minister  to  the  Papal  Court.  He  is  probably  lodged  in 
some  remote  corner,  as  no  furniture  was  observed  in  the  apartments 
comprising  the  gallery. 

In  the  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  is  without 
the  walb  of  the  city,  spreading  northerly  from  the  base  of  the  Pincian 
Hill.  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  embracing  a  park,  somewhat 
in  the  English  style,  the  woods,  walks,  fountains,  and  other  embellish- 
raents  of  which,  display  much  taste  in  rural  scenery,  furnishing  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  ordinary  Italian  gardens.  The  pine,  ilex,  and  elm,  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  trees.  Broad  avenues  for  carriages  are 
laid  out  in  all  directions,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  and  form  a 
charming  drive.  At  the  gate,  the  visitant  passes  under  an  aqueduct, 
inscribed  on  one  side  with  the  words,  ^^  Appia  felix  ad  lacum  ;''  on  the 
other,  ^^  Ne  quem  mitissimus  amnis  impediat,"  a  pretty  motto  for  a  co- 
pious stream,  which  flows  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  an  excellent  road. 
Just  beyond  the  entrance,  two  vistas  open  at  right  angles,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  which,  are  Grecian  temples,  forming  beautiful  terminations. 
One  of  the  shrines  is  dedicated  to  Ceres.  In  front  are  four  columns 
with  an  elegant  frieze.  The  pillars  appear  to  be  ancient.  Statues, 
fountains,  and  pavilions,  fill  the  woods. 

I  trod  most  of  the  umbrageous  paths,  and  at  length  came  to  the  prin- 
cipal lodge,  which  is  lost  among  the  trees.  It  is  a  noble  edifice  filled 
with  the  works  of  art.  Numerous  saloons  open  into  a  spacious  hall, 
forming  the  vestibule,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  is  highly  embellished. 
On  the  wall,  &cing  the  front  door,  is  the  celebrated  equestrian  statue, 
in  alto-relievo,  of  Curtius,  leaping  into  the  gulf  which  opened  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  The  horse  is  said  to  be  an  antique,  but  the  figure  of 
the  rider^  modern.     This  famous  piece  of  sculpture,  did  not  strike  me 
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rery  forcibly.  The  legs  of  tlie  steed  are  coiled  up  in  a  way  wlucti  ap- 
pears unnatural,  even  wliile  leaping  llirough  the  air.  There  is  neither 
boldness  nor  freedom  in  the  manner.  The  expression  of  Curlius'  face 
is  the  slrongcsl  paint  in  the  {^roup. 

Frescos  of  the  very  first  order  adom  the  ceilings  of  the  vestibule 
and  tlic  other  apartments.     There  is  also  a  rich  cotteciion  of  statuary^ 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  by  Bernini,  tbrin  a  fine  group.     The  nymph  i^ 
just  in  the  act  of  being  changed  into  a  laurel,  the  leaves  of  which  ar^ 
springing  from  her  hands,  and  her  feet  cling  like  roots  to  the  rocks  :  thc^ 
bark  also  is  beginning  to  envelope  her  snowy  trunk.     A  passage  froax 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  whence  the  subject  is  taken,  is  inscribed 
on  the  pedestal     In  the  same  room   is  another   group,  representing 
jfl^neais  bearing  Anchises  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  little  lulus  at 
his  side.     The  drapery  is  admirable.     Four  large  vases  of  alabaster* 
and  one  of  verde  antique,  are  superb  ornaments,  perfect  in  form  an  J 
finish.     Among  the  rarer  pieces  of  sculpture,  are  a  sleeping  herma- 
phrodite, and  the  original  of  the  two  children  in  Trentanove's  Studb, 
Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  latter  have  been  taken.     The  paintings  are 
not   Tmrnerous,  nor  remarkably  choice.     One  of  the  best  is  the  Lion 
Hunt, 

Some  repairs  and  removals  are  going  on  at  the  Lodge.  The  floor  of 
one  apartment  was  heaped  with  disjointed  statues-^ — heads  in  oneplace, 
legs,  arm**,  and  hands,  in  another.  It  looked  like  the  dissecting  rooia 
of  an  anatomist.  To  the  traveller  who  has  visited  the  Belvidere  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  the  Borghese  Palace  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber,  and 
the  splendid  attractions  of  these  grounds,  it  appears  strange  that  the 
wealthy  proprietor  should  be  willing  to  leave  such  princely  residences, 
witli  the  skies  of  Italy  and  the  monuments  of  Rome,  for  the  crowded 
and  noisy  streets  of  Paris  or  London.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  The  Prince  is  said  to  be  a  fat  easy  man,  fond  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  caring  little  for  claasical  antiquities  or  the  works  of  modern 
art. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  see  the  Pope  give  the  finishing  toucJi  to 
his  new  saint.  At  8  o\lock  he  brushed  along  through  the  congrega- 
ted multitude,  blessing  the  people  as  he  passed,  who  all  prostrated 
themselves  upon  the  pavement.  There  was  such  an  immense  tliror»gi 
that  I  could  see  or  hear  little  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  allar. 
Prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  of  beatification  sung.  The  whole  front 
of  the  church,  and  the  streets  in  the  vicinity,  were  brilliantly  illunana- 
ted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies,  a  splendid  volley  of  fif<^ 
works  was  let  off,  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  chapel ;  andtlie  modem 
saint,  like  ihe  ancient  prophet,  might  be  said  to  have  ascended  in  a 
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chariot  of  flame.  The  nocturnal  festival  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 
Houses  hung  with  banners  of  crimson,  and  balconies  filled  with  circles 
of  Roman  beauty,  certainly  presented  a  brilliant  spectacle. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morning,  word  came  that  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins  was  burnt  down,  from  the  illumination 
of  the  night  previous.  Here  was  a  most  ominous  and  unlucky  occur- 
rence, as  well  for  his  Holiness  as  his  Saintship.  Although  Beato 
Angelo  could  work  other  miracles,  and  excite  celestial  flames,  he  could 
not  use  the  bucket  and  quench  terrestrial  fires.  His  own  image  and 
the  brazen  radii  of  his  glory  suffered  in  the  conflagration.  This  catas- 
trophe was  hard  of  explanation,  and  staggered  the  faithful.  In  other 
countries,  it  would  be  accounted  a  judgment  firom  heaven,  for  the 
mockery  of  deifying  a  monk.  After  finishing  our  cofiee,  we  walked  to 
the  scene  of  desolation,  which  last  evening  was  so  brilliant  and  so  gay. 
The  front  of  the  chapel  was  entu-ely  consumed,  and  other  parts  sustain- 
ed much  injury.  Cinders  were  strewed  among  the  wreaths,  with 
which  the  brows  of  madonnas  and  saints  were  entwined.  While  other 
articles  of  furniture  were  seared*  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  splendid 
picture  of  Guidons  Archangel,  denominated  the  Catholic  Apollo,  pass- 
ed through  the  flames  without  detriment,  although  it  was  suspended 
over  an  altar  near  the  fi'ont  door.  It  is  a  noble  production,  perhaps 
the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  its  author.  Copies  of  it  have  been  multiplied 
without  number.  The  Archangel  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
treading  upon  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
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ROUE    CONTINUED — ^BARBERINI    PALACE — STUDIO    OP    CANOVA — THCS- 
WALD8EN — COLONNA    PALACE — MICHAEL  aNGELo's  STATUS  OP  XOSK 

^STUDIO    OP   CAHUCCINI — 6CIAREA    PALACE — ^ANNIVESSAXT  OP  R. 

JOHN — PALAZZO     PABNBSINA — ^JEWS     AT      ROME — ^VILLA     MAIIU- 
CHURCB  OP  ST.  STEPHEN — STUDIO  OF  LAlfDI  AND  CATALIKKS. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  occupied  in  a  visit  to  the  Baiberini 
Palace,  which  possesses  few  external  attractions.  In  the  Testihule  is 
a  celebrated  fresco  by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  It  is  divided  into  mimwtwB 
compartments^  the  subjects  of  which  are  disconnected.  The  allegoriet 
in  some  instances,  are  abstract  and  confused,  requiring  an  interpreter 
to  expound  them.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  rooms,  is  a  series  of 
medallioDS,  giving  views  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  cities  of  Gennaiif . 
In  the  audience  chamber  is  a  throne,  with  a  canopy  of  green  baiie, 
bearing  a  tawdry  exhibition  of  the  family  arms,  which  in  one  of  the 
firescos  are  represented  as  borne  to  heaven  by  the  Virtues,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Providence,  Time,  Eternity,  and  the  Fates !  Before  the 
throne,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  floor  was  heaped  with  a  pile  of  dirty 
tags  of  wool,  shattered  trunks,  baskets,  and  other  lumber,  which  did 
not  very  well  comport  with  the  images  of  high  nobility.  The  collec- 
tion of  statues  is  indifferent,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  pieces, 
ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  gallery  are  many  good  pictures, 
among  which,  are  an  exact  copy  of  Guide's  Archangel,  mentioned 
above,  and  a  duplicate  of  La  Fornarina,  by  Raphael  himself.  She  dif- 
fers widely,  in  character  and  style,  from  the  divine  portrait  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  artist  in  that  work  surpassed 
himself,  and  in  moments  of  less  inspiration,  found  the  touches  of  hb 
own  pencil  inimitable.  Potiphar's  wife  and  Joseph  make  a  most 
luscious  picture.  Never  were  voluptuousness  and  chastity  more  for- 
cibly contrasted.  The  pencil  has  been  true  to  the  scriptural  narrative. 
She  has  just  risen  from  her  couch  in  dishabille,  or  rather,  imperfectif 
draped,  with  her  bosom  open,  and  her  cheek  flushed.  Her  naked  fool 
is  planted  upon  that  of  the  young  Israelite,  in  the  stru^e  to  dragUm 
back.  His  face  and  figure  express  coldness,  composure,  and  detenni- 
ned  resolution.  The  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  almost  entirelj 
covered  with  the  Supper  of  the  Gods ;  and  another  by  the  Trraroph  of 
Bacchus.    Their  dimensions  are  perhaps,  their  most  remarfcaUe  ftt- 
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tures.  Here  are  two  landscapes,  by  Claude  ;  a  porlrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  by  Guida  ;  ami  a  guitar-player-,  by  Caravaggio  ;  Adara  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  by  Domenichina — all  worka  of  exlraorciina* 
ry  merit. 

Ill  tbe  afternoon,  wc  called  at  the  Studii  of  two  young  American 
artists,  the  ohc  a  sculptor  and  tbe  otiier  a  painter,  who  are  residing  at 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  iheinselves  in  their  respective 
professions.  Surely,  a  belter  school  could  not  be  selected,  than  a  city 
which  is  said  to  contain  more  statues  tlian  inhabitants^  and  where  the 
galleries  abounding  in  the  most  exquisite  models,  are  open  to  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  the  student.  We  found  both  of  the  aspirants  and  can- 
clidates  for  future  fame,  engaged  in  their  pursuits,  the  one  in  moulclmg 
images  in  clay,  and  the  other  in  filling  up  Iheouthnes  of  his  sketches. 
It  is  thus  the  arts  of  Italy  will  eventually  be  transported  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  and  new  Raphaels  and  MichacJ  Angelos  arise  In  tbe 
vrest. 

The  next  morning  Signor  Trentanove  was  so  polite  as  to  call  and 
accompany  us  to  the  Studio  of  Canova,  which  now  belongs  to  a  bro- 
ther of  the  celebrated  artist,  and  is  rented  to  a  tliird  person.  We  were 
ushered  at  once  into  a  numerous  collection  of  models  and  marbles, 
which  to  unpractised  eyes,  appeared  to  possess  extraordinary  merit. 
But  it  is  tlie  prevailing  opinion  in  Italy,  that  Canova  made  few  faultless 
statues.  Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  defects,  in  my 
remarks  on  the  Vatican,  To  others  I  leave  the  task  of  enticism  and 
censure  :  be  it  mine  to  admire  and  praise  the  man,  who  could  call  such 
light,  such  graceful,  and  animated  beings  from  the  marble.  He  gave 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  beauty  j  and  indelicacy,  in  tender- 
ness of  expression,  in  soRness,  and  repose,  he  appears  to  me  almost 
without  a  rival.  Of  this  remark,  his  Sleeping  Loves,  his  Cupids  and 
Psyche,  furnish  striking  illuslrations.  His  Venuses  are  numerous, 
presented  in  an  endless  variety  of  attitudes.  Some  of  them  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  Their  forms  arc  lij^ht  and  symmetrica)  as  angels.  In 
the  delicacy  of  hands,  feet,  and  ankles,  it  appears  to  me,  he  has  impro- 
ved upon  the  ancients  ;  but  as  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  perfect, 
the  former  is  accused  of  refining  upon  nature.  May  not  something  be 
ascribed  to  the  original  models,  whicli  artists  have  copied?  The 
standard  of  fcnialc  beauty  is  surely  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  I 
am  satisfied,  that  one  of  Titian's  living  Venuses  would  not  be  ad- 
mired by  a  person  of  delicate  and  refined  taste. 

But  to  return  from  abstract  to  corporeal  forms  of  beauty  ;  this  Studio 
contains  a  copy  of  the  Venus  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Fiorence,  which  is 
fully  equal  to  tlic  original     In  some  points,  I  think  it  decidedly  supe- 
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rior.  A  group  of  Graces  touch  ihc  earth  with  fairy  footsteps,  as  if  tbey 
had  just  lighted  upon  our  sphere.  But  the  most  inimitable  of  all  the 
pieces,  is  a  small  statye  of  Paulina,  the  Princess  Borghese,  who  might 
be  made  very  beautiful,  and  stiJl  be  true  to  nature,  if  her  personal 
charms  are  not  exaggerated.  She  is  represented  m  the  character  of  a 
Veous,  very  slightly  draped,  sleeping  upon  a  couch.  The  Paphian 
queen  herself,  did  pot  possess  mure  beauty,  lightness  of  form,  grnce, 
and  ease,  than  does  this  statue.  In  what  manner  it  could  have  been 
<lecently  taken,  and  how  a  female,  whatever  might  be  her  character, 
could  permit  herself  to  be  tlius  exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  while  she 
was  yet  living,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  conjecture.  Can  ova  was  not 
fortunate  in  the  expression  of  moral  grandeur.  Critics  consider  his 
Hectoi  and  Ajax  in  some  degree  a  tailure.  There  is  nevertheless 
much  merit  in  the  group^  though  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  happi- 
est efibrts.  Among  the  himdred  other  pieces,  is  a  full  length  statue  of 
Washington,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  attitude  of  writing.  The  likeneBB 
is  not  good  :  indeed  it  would  hardly  have  been  recognized,  strong  and 
peculiar  as  ia  die  foce  of  the  illustrious  subject.  He  was  still  more 
unfortunate  in  his  colossal  Napoleon  :  we  did  not  know*  him.  A  view 
of  the  Neapolitan  horses  alTorded  me  little  pleasure.  One  looks  at 
them  as  he  would  at  an  elephant — eliiefly  on  account  of  their  enormous 
bulk.  The  narrow  rooms  of  a  workshop  are  not  the  place  to  examine 
the  proportions,  and  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  huge  animals. 

On  the  same  day,  we  visited  the  two  Studii  of  the  justly  celebratetl 
Thorwaldsen.  Signor  Trentanove  introduced  us  to  the  great  artist^^  ^* 
whom  we  found  in  one  of  his  shops,  playing  with  his  dog.  He  is  no^ 
at  the  age  of  about  50  ■  in  his  person,  short  and  thick  set  ;  with  a  ful 
face,  grey  hair,  well  dressed,  and  a  profusion  of  Italian  rings  upon  hi^^  ^} 
lingers.  Ho  is  a  Dane  hy  birth ^  self-educated,  without  a  family,  ani^*^  ^ 
has  acquired  a  princely  fortune  by  his  profession.  In  his  manners^  h*- 
is  plain  and  unassuming.  He  is  the  most  prominent  artist  now  in  Ital] 
universally  known,  and  as  universally  admired.  In  the  estimation 
the  public,  he  was  in  advanceofCanova,  before  the  death  of  the  lattc 
and  splendid  additions  have  since  been  made  to  hia  reputation.  H 
Ibrte  lies  in  bass-reliefs  ;  but  he  excels  in  all  the  departments  of  h  i 
profession. 

The  lifst  statue  we  examined  in  his  shop,  would  not  justify  the  for<3 
going  panegyric.     It  was  a  Mars,  with  a  contracted,  short  face»    a 
square  nose,  and  without  dignity  or  grandeur.     The  next  article,  t/tc 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  a  series  of  bassi-rilievi,  corrected  our  first  im- 
pressions, and  gave  m  an  exalted  idea  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  this 
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artist.  It  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  works  of  the  present  age  ;  splendid 
both  in  desigQ  and  execution.  But  his  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles, 
made  for  a  church,  in  his  native  country,  miy  be  considered  aa  his 
chef  d*a^uvrcs.  He  is  said  to  be  better  pleased  with  the  face  of  the 
Saviour,  than  with  any  other  of  his  works.  It  is  indeed  divine.  No- 
thing can  exceed  it  in  ma|esly,  digrnty,  and  sweetness.  The  bc^t 
judges  regard  it  as  a  masterly  conception^  embodied  with  adnurablo 
skill.  In  most  cases,  Apusties  louk  ail  alike  ;  but  Thorwaldsen  has 
contrived  to  give  to  his  group  a  wondertul  variety  of  expression,  suited 
to  their  characters. 

He  has  jnsl  linishcd  a  colossal  horse  for  Poland.  So  far  as  we  could 
judge  of  such  a  work  in  its  present  position,  it  is  unequalled  in  attitude, 
spirit,  and  the  justness  of  its  proportions.  The  head  of  the  steed  is 
fourteen  feel  from  the  pedestal,  and  his  body  is  about  twenty  feet  in 
length.  "  His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder  ;"  and  a  prouder  or  more 
fiery  charger  never  trod  the  earth.  The  statue  of  Copernicus  is  ano- 
ther work  of  great  merit.  It  is  larger  than  life.  I'he  astronomer  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  contemplative  posture,  holding  in  his  hand  his 
own  planetary  system. 

In  his  conception  and  expression  of  the  beautiful,  Thorwaldscn  is 
equally  successful  as  in  his  productions  of  a  loftier  and  more  mascu- 
line character.  Of  this  remark,  his  Shepherd  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration. It  is  a  faultless  statue,  personifying  all  the  gentleness,  inno- 
cence, and  cpiicl  of  a  pastoral  life,  A  small  Mercury  is  another  play- 
ful efTort,  evincing  the  versatility  of  his  talent  and  his  admirable  skill, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  with  what  cordiality  Signer  Trentanove  was  re- 
ceived in  these  extcnsiye  Studii,  and  what  kindness  he  manifested  to- 
wards the  young  artists,  who  were  busy  in  their  respective  pursuits. 
He  in  several  instances  lent  a  hand  to  others,  at  the  expense  of  soiling 
liis  own,  thrusting  his  fingers  into  the  plaster,  to  mould  a  feature  or  a 
limb,  when  he  i^aw  it  out  of  proportion. 

In  the  afternoon,  wo  went  to  the  Coionna  palace,  which  is  among 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  at  Rome.  The  Prince,  who  is  its  pro- 
prietor, resides  at  Naples.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  fami- 
ly, renowned  in  the  history  of  Italy,  and  celebrated  among  other  things, 
for  their  friendship  to  Petrarch.  The  principal  gallery  is  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  supported  by  beautiful  columns,  with  a  lofiy  arched 
ceiling.  It  is  filled  \nth  the  works  of  art.  On  opposite  sides  are 
two  curious  cabinets  ;  one  of  mosaic,  made  at  Florence  ;  and  the 
other  of  wood,  manufactured  by  a  German.  The  latter  is  ornament- 
ed in  front  with  medallions,  one  of  which  contains  a  miniature  copy 
of  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment.     Among  the  most  interesting 
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pictures,  are  portraits  of  Lutlier  and  Calvin,  by  Titian.  Their  ciia- 
racters  are  well  expressed  in  their  faces.  Two  of  the  Colonna  family 
were  painted  by  Vandyck.  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Salvator 
Roaan  is  worthy  of  his  pencil  and  of  a  subject,  to  which  \m  talents 
were  peculiarly  suited.  A  quaint  piece  by  Perugino,  the  master  of 
Raphael,  is  preserved  rather  as  a  curiosity,  than  for  its  intrinsic  merits* 
Several  landscapes  by  Gaspar  Ponssin  I  could  not  admire  ;  and  there 
is  one  indifferent  Claude,  if  it  bo  from  Claude's  pencil.  The  gallery 
contains  some  fine  productions  of  the  Flemish  School.  There  are 
few  statues,  and  none  of  great  excellence*  The  marble  tablea  are  ex- 
tremely elegant* 

Towards  evening  I  rambled  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  VincoJo, 
situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Roman  Forum.  An  old  monk,  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  convent,  conducted  me  to  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  principal  object  of  my  visit.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
this  work  to  call  forlh  extravagant  panegyrics,  as  well  as  severe  criti- 
cisms—one proof  among  others,  that  it  is  not  of  an  ordinary  stamp.  It 
is  of  white  marble,  exquisitely  wrought,  whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  the  design.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  is  sealed  in  his  robes,  expressing 
great  dignity  in  his  attitude,  as  well  as  in  his  face.  Two  rays,  ema- 
nating trom  his  brow,  certainly  give  him  an  awkward  appearance,  and 
have  led  certain  connoisseurs  to  take  the  statue  by  the  horns.  There 
are  several  good  pictures  in  this  church,  which  is  also  rich  in  marbles. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  8tU(hn  of  Camuccini,  the  greatest  livinj^ 
painter  in  Italy,  whose  two  historical  pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Re  ale  at 
Naples,  and  two  others  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Capo  di  Monte,  had. 
raised  expectations,  not  destined  to  disappointment  in  an  examination 
of  the  artist's  own  gallery.     His  Departure  of  Re^^ulus  is  in  ray  opi- 
nion a  production  of  the  very  first  orders-chaste,  classical,  and  Roman 
in  its  character.    It  is  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadtli, 
comprising  twenty-one  figures  as  large  as  life.     The  principal  person- 
ages in  the  group  are  Regulus,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  the  Ro- 
man ConsuL     The  scene  is  laid  upon  the  sea-shore  near  the  moutli  of 
the  Tiber ;   and  the  ship,  which  is  to  bear  the  stern  Republican  Con- 
sul back  to  Carthage,  is  seen  with  her  canvass  spread.     In  attitude, 
costume,  and  expression,  the  pencil  has  been  true  to  nature  ;  and  the 
anguish  of  the  parting  moment — the  firmness  of  Regulus  and  t!ie 
tenderness  of  his  family — could  not  be  more  forcibly  depicted.    The 
colouring  is  somewhat  in  the  French  style,  and  is  a  little  too  glarin^i 
This  picture  has  been  purchased  by  a  Russian,  and  is  destined  to  St. 
Petersburgh.     It  is  much  the  fitie^t  in  the  Studio,  though  sotne  othcnj 
possess  groat  merit.     The  subjects  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  hisioricJiL 
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judiciously  chosen  and  happily  {lesipiod*  From  all  I  could  learn,  this 
artist  is  a  man  of  genius^  skill,  taste,  and  industry.  lie  has  painted 
much,  and  painted  welL  When  time  has  mellowed  and  liarmonized 
his  tints,  1  can  perceive  no  reason  why  he  may  not  be  ranked  among 
the  great  masters  of  Italy.  Among  hia  minor  pieces  are  a  Ryssian 
lady  and  her  two  children,  a  charming  group  ;  also  a  fine  portrait  of 
Tborwaldsen. 

From  the  Studio  we  continued  our  walk  to  the  Sciarra  Palace,  situa- 
ted upon  the  Corso.  A  comparatively  small  but  select  pJlery  of 
paintings  occupies  four  apartments.  There  is  scarcely  a  mean  pic- 
ture in  the  collection.  We  were  most  pleased  with  two  Mag"dalene3 
by  Guido.  Like  Ovid*s  Sisters,  in  the  family  of  Niobe,  both  look 
alike^  and  are  yet  different.  Penitence  and  piety  have  seldom  been 
belter  expressed*  Vanity  and  Modesty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  a 
rare  production,  and  more  admired  than  any  piece  in  the  collection- 
Its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  feet  square  ;  and  yet  an 
Englishman  olfered  for  it  the  enormous  sum  of  ^  10,000.  The  sub- 
ject is  extremely  happy,  the  conception  powerful,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  personifications  forcibly  depicted.  Caravaggio's  Gam- 
blers cheating  a  youth  ;  a  head  by  Raphael  ;  Gtiido*s  Moses  ;  a  comic 
scene,  by  Teniers  ;  and  several  landscapes,  by  Claude,  are  in  the  best 
style  of  their  respective  authors.  An  old  white-headed  custode,  ex- 
tremely polite  and  oblig'ing,  contributed  his  share  to  render  our  visit 
agreeable. 

On  the  24lh,  we  paid  another  visit  to  St.  John  Latcran,  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  on  the  birthday  of  the  Apostle,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  The  Pope,  his  cardinals,  the  nobility,  and  the  whole  city 
were  assembled  to  celebrate  this  g'real  festival.  At  an  early  hour,  tlie 
Corso  and  the  other  princif>al  streets  were  thronged  with  splendid  equi- 
pages. Foremost  of  the  multitude,  in  style  and  show,  was  the  French 
minister,  with  his  train  of  chasseurs,  and  half  a  dozen  footmen,  who 
preceded  his  coach  as  pioneers.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  all  people  of  sense.  The  display  of  Roman  beauty  was  never 
more  brilliant,  tfian  on  this  bright  day.  Their  fine  symmetrical  forms 
were  arrayed  in  the  richest  rob<is,  and  their  liquid  hazel  eyes  beamed 
in  impassioned  so  fin  ess.  The  exercises  in  the  church  were  little  more 
tlian  a  repetition  of  the  mummery,  wliich  took  place  on  Ascension- 
day,  described  in  a  former  letter.  His  Floliness  was  again  borne  about 
the  aisles,  pale  as  a  ghost,  wrapped  in  his  pontifical  robes,  waving  his 
skeleton  band  sparkling  with  diamonds,  bending  the  tiara  upon  his 
brow,  ant!  muttering  a  benediction  upon  his  abased  subjects.  Mass 
and  music  were  said  and  sung  in  the  usual  style.     The  Scala  Sant« 
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was  crowded  with  devotees,  and  tlie  eonfessories,  with  penitenlg.  I 
saw  several  Austrian  soldiers  whispering  their  offences  in  the  ears  of 
priest?,  who  might  whisper  back  their  own  in  turn,  liuritlreda  of  the 
plebeian  throng  were  observed  bearing  in  their  ha  mis  stalks  of  the  seed 
onion  and  garlic,  which  on  this  festival  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
Pope  I  It  ia  supposed  the  fruits  of  the  earth  will  not  succeed  without 
his  benediction — u  siranire  article  of  laith  in  a  region,  which  the 
stewards  of  St.  Peter  have  rendered  sterile  and  unproiluctive. 

After  the  show  a1  St.  John  Late  ran  was  over,  we  visited  die  Palazzo 
Farnesina  beyond  the  Tiber,  to  examine  some  rare  frescos,  by  Ra- 
phael and  his  scholars.  They  cover  the  ceiling  of  a  lofty  and  splendid 
hall,  which  is  bordered  with  wavinir  clusters  of  fruit*  The  principal 
work  is  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  comprising  a  full  assemblage  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  engaged  in  the  convivial  rites  of  the  syroposiutn,  and 
each  wearing  the  emblems  of  his  power.  In  a  corner  of  the  saloon, 
is  a  group  of  the  Graces,  one  of  which  is  ascribed  solely  to  the  pencil 
of  Raphael.  An  adjoining  room  contains  bis  celebrated  Galatea. 
The  chariot  is  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  above  it  arc  seen  Cupids  volant, 
shooting  their  arrows,  Parthian  like,  as  they  %.  A  colossal  bead  on 
the  wall  is  ascribed  to  Michael  Angelo.  Its  history,  as  derived  from 
the  custode,  is  as  follows  : — while  Raphael  was  painting  these  rooios, 
Buonaroti  stepped  in  one  day,  and  finding  no  one  present,  climbed  the 
scafl^olding,  and  drew  tlie  outlines  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal. On  returning  to  his  work,  Raphael  found  the  sketch,  and  io- 
quircd  who  had  been  there.  No  one  knew.  From  a  close  examiai- 
tion,  he  recognized  the  touches  of  his  great  rival,  and  ordered  the  head 
to  be  finished,  as  it  now  stands.  Others  say,  that  Michael  Angelo  in- 
tended it  as  a  criticism  upon  the  too  diminutive  decorations  of  the 
room. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a  district  of  the  city  between  the  Fomra 
and  the  Tiber,  where  all  the  Jews,  to  the  number  of  eight  thouF&nd, 
are  inhumanly  shut  up  at  night  under  lock  and  key,  like  so  manv  caltJe. 
They  have  here  a  synagogue,  small  but  rich.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  gilt  columns.  7' he  history  and  religion  of  the  Israelites 
are  illustrated  in  compartments  of  bass-relief  on  the  upper  part  of  ite 
wall.  The  aged  Jew,  who  officiates  in  the  temple,  opened  thw  Holy 
of  Holies  for  our  inspection.  It  is  rich  in  embroidered  silks  and  (itiicr 
ornaments.  The  reading-desk  and  galleries  for  females  are  like  those 
in  the  synagogue  at  Leghorn.  We  saw  many  of  the  persecuted  race 
They  have  dark  complexionfi,  and  the  same  contour  of  face,  wbicb 
marks  this  peculiar  people  tlie  world  over 

On  the  ^Oth,  wc  descended  the  Tiber,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  city,  in  a  row-l>oat,  and  landing  at  the  ancient  port,  went  tlience  to 
ihe  Villa  Mattet^  on  the  Citlian  Mount.  This  chorniiiiB^  retreat,  situa- 
ted under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
ruins  of  Caracalla's  baths,  is  a  part  of  the  ©stales  of  the  celebrated 
Spanish  Prince  of  Peace,  who  was  notorious  for  his  licentiouanesa  and 
his  amours  in  Spain.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  belongs  to 
the  villa.  The  g^roundaare  laid  out  with  considerable  taste,  ornament- 
ed with  trees,  parterres,  shady  walks,  statues,  and  a  lofty  Egyptian 
Obelisk.  In  the  Lodge  are  two  good  statues — a  Venus  and  a  Nero, 
liy  Canova  ;  a  fantastic  portrait  oJ'  the  queen  of  Spain  ;  and  several 
splendid  vases  of  alabaster,  filled  with  luscious  clusters  of  itnitation 
grapes.  The  collection  of  statuary  and  painting  consists  chiefly  of 
copies.  We  here  saw  a  new  kind  of  play,  called  ^^  the  devil-on-two- 
Bticks/*     It  is  a  puerile  amusement,  fit  only  for  princes  and  children. 

In  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Navicella,  we  examined 
a  model  of  a  Roman  Galley,  sculptured  in  marble,  whicli  was  pre- 
sented as  a  Fotive  oifering  to  the  shrine  and  gave  name  to  the  chapel. 
It  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  placed  upon  stocks,  at  considerable 
elevation  from  the  ground.  It  possesses  some  interest  both  as  a 
work  of  artj  and  still  more  as  furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  classics. 

We  continued  our  excursion  hence  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Kotondo,  the  skeleton  of  an  ancient  temple  buiU  by  Vespasian,  It 
is  in  a  circular  form,  supported  by  double  rows  of  antique  columns. 
In  compartments  round  the  walls,  the  tortures  of  the  early  Clmsliand^ 
from  the  reign  of  Nero  downward,  are  minutely  dehneated,  \v it h  refer- 
ences and  explanatory  inscriptions.  The  exhibition  is  horrid  beyond  de- 
scription. Bodies  are  seen  lacerated  and  mangled  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner.  Ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  put  to  the  rack,  in  devi- 
sing the  most  exquisite  modes  of  torture.  Fire  and  sword,  boiling 
caldrons,  gridirons,  and  dens  of  wild  beasts,  are  here  portrayed  to 
the  life*  While  we  were  examining  the  church,  the  sound  of  revelry 
and  loud  laughter  was  heard  in  th'  cloisters  of  an  adjoining  convent. 
It  proceeded  from  a  society  of  rnonks,  who  were  tnaking  themselves 
merry  over  their  viands  and  wine.  One  of  the  attendants  spread  a 
table  for  us,  in  an  apartment  of  the  old  monastery,  and  brought  us  an 
excellent  kind  of  ^tmall  fish  from  the  Tiber,  with  a  glass  of  ihvietto. 

Pursuing  our  ramble  over  the  (^^elian  Mounts  we  passed  under  the 
ancient  arch  of  Dulabella,  and  visited  the  church  of  St.  (iregory,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  rival  frescos  of  Guido  and  Bonienichino. 
Both  are  fine  ;  but  the  work  of  the  former  is  in  my  opinion  much  tho 
best.  The  chapel  contains  a  statue  of  St*  Gregory  by  Michael  Angelo. 
It  is  worthy  of  his  chisel,     A  curious  Latin  inscription  states,  that 
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while  the  patron  saint  was  entertaining  twelve  pilgrims  at  his  table,  a 
thirteenth  guest  appeared  among  them,  who  proved  to  be  an  angd. 
Whc  ther  he  ate  and  drank  with  the  rest,  the  legend  saith  not.  In  re- 
turning by  the  Arch  of  Titus,  we  saw  a  crowd  collected  to  fish  the 
dead  body  of  a  young  man  out  of  a  deep  pit,  into  which  he  had  preci- 
pitated himself,  in  a  fit  of  love  or  insanity.  At  evening  we  had  a  de- 
lightful stroll  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
and  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

On  the  28th,  Siguor  Trentanove  called  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
Studio  of  the  Cavalier  Landi,  a  living  painter  of  much  eminence.  His 
principal  work  is  the  Triumph  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
scene  is  lud  at  Paris.  Lord  Darnley  is  a  prominent  person  upon  the 
canvass,  but  badly  executed.  The  best  figure  is  a  Highland  Soldier,  in 
his  national  costume.  In  another  apartment,  is  a  small  historical  pic- 
ture ;  and  an  undraped  Venus,  not  remarkable  for  her  attractions.  A 
call  was  also  made  at  the  Studio  of  Cavaliere,  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise.  The  English  appear  to  be  the  best  patrons  of  the  arts  it 
Rome.  We  here  saw  Lady  Childer^,  in  her  splendid  costume,  won 
at  one  of  Torlonia^s  great  balls ;  Lord  Stackpole  and  his  fiunily,  takes 
in  the  attitude  of  kneeling  during  a  presentation  to  the  Pope  ;  and  an 
English  huntsman  in  full  dress.  Among  other  sights,  I  this  afternooo 
saw  the  original  of  Canova's  Venus,  at  a  window  across  a  narrow 
street.  She  thrust  out  her  head  and  rested  sometime,  as  if  on  puipose 
to  show  her  pretty  face,  her  snowy  neck,  and  alabaster  aims. 
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LETTER  LXXVIIl. 

|C03f£    CONCLUDED— FESTIVAL   OF    8T*      FETER — ILLtlHOATlON   OF     HES 

CHtJRCB — riBliWOBKS  OP  ST.  AKGELO — MONTK  CAVAIXO TEMPLE  OF 

THE  StTN — JfASSlMI  PALACE— A  SUMJUKR   DAY  I>  HOME — MAL^AKIA 

CEKEMONV  OF  TAKING  THE  VEIL — THEATRES — ^ACADfcStY  OF  ST.  LUKE 
SKULL  OF  RAJ'SAJL— CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY ^AME- 
RICAN CONStTX. 

Jime— JWty,  I  $26. 

In  the  evening'  of  the  28th  we  accompanied  Sig-nor  Trentanove  to  the 
Princess  Gabrielli's,  to  ft  itness  ihe  ilhiminalion  of  St.  Peter's,  A  first 
view  was  oblainetl  in  crossing  tlie  bridg-e  of  Hi.  Angelo.  The  whole 
front  and  tlorae  of  the  church  were  brilhantly  lighted  up,  the  lamps 
being:  disposed  in  fanciful  shapes,  and  investing^  the  proud  pile  in  a 
golden  hue*  Pursuing  our  ride  through  the  principal  streets,  already 
thronged  with  the  congregated  city,  we  chmbed  the  steep  ascent  of 
Mount  Janiculurn^  on  the  brow  of  which  the  ViOa  Oabrielli  is  situated, 
commanding  a  ftill  view  of  Rome  spreading  beneath.  The  spacious 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  intersected  by  walks  and  avenues,  sha- 
ded with  a  profusion  of  trees,  and  embellished  with  the  works  of  art. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  The  palace 
is  large,  stalely,  and  elegant.  We  were  ushered  into  the  drawing- room 
and  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess.  She  is  a  tail  genteel  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  Lucien  Bo i»a parte,  and  the  mother  of  four  lovely 
children.  She  is  extremely  polished  in  her  manners,  alfablei  and 
agreeable.  It  Is  said  the  King  of  Spain  wished  to  marry  her ;  but 
she  refused  the  offer.  Some  one  told  her,  that  the  contemplated  mar- 
riage was  a  measure  of  state  policy,  and  that  her  refusal  would  give 
offence  to  Napoleon  her  uncle.  To  which  she  replied,  that  ^^  she  did 
not  fear  whom  she  did  not  love**" — an  answer  worthy  of  a  Roman  lady, 
in  the  days  of  the  Repubhc.  The  Prince  is  a  silent  man,  who  kepi  his 
seat  most  of  the  evening,  and  said  little  to  any  one,  leaving  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  party  to  his  better  half.  We  were  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  and  ease  which  prevail  in  this  family,  and  with  the  literary 
taste  which  the  Princess  has  inherited  from  her  father.  The  tables  id 
the  several  apartments  were  covered  with  books,  as  well  as  with  journals, 
in  Italian,  French,  and  English.  Many  of  the  Roman  nobility  were 
present,  among  whom  were  a  Marquis,  a  Count  and  his  charming 
Countess,  who  is  young,  handsome,  and  extremely  agreeable.  I  was 
as  much  delighted  with  her  conversatioji  and  frankness  of  manners,  as 
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While  strollmef  this  allemoon  ihrough  a  narrow  street  at  thebaspei 
the  Caprtuline  HilU  I  called  at  a  bookseller's  stall  to  purchase  a  second- 
band  copy  or  Cicero's  Episllea,  wluch  was  among  the  ahaltered  vo- 
lumeR  at  the  door.  From  some  hiuts  incideritafly  dropped  in  condu* 
diDg  the  bargain,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Komaii  matron  and  her 
daiiehter  Adelaide  were  bolh  poetesses*  Without  much  persuasioo, 
tliey  produced  ami  read  to  irie  spi?c*incns  of  ihcir  verses,  winch  were 
by  no  means  contempt ihlo^  containing  frequent  allusions  to  Virg'il  and 
Atig'ir>tu3,  Mecifjnas  anti  Horace*  Tho  names  and  offices  of  all  the 
Muiies  were  recounted  with  a.s  much  particularity,  as  Homer's  enume- 
ration of  the  Greek  ships.  One  of  the  poems  celebrates  the  return  of 
an  ecclesiastical  di^niiary  to  Rome, 

In  the  evening  Signor  Trentanove  again  did  us  the  favour  to  caD 
and  accompany  us  to  another  palace  of  the  Princess  Gabrielli  in  the 
city,  to  witness  a  second  edition  of  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
tho  fire- works  of  St.  Angelo.     But  as  a  distant  view  had  already  been 
obtained,  we  were  desirous  of  approaching  nearer  the  churcli  and  cas- 
tle, and  accordingly  went  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  tlie  former,  which 
was  thronged  with  carriages.,  horses,  and  pedestrians.     The  use  of  a 
chair,  upon  the  open  pavement,  during  the  evening  was  obtained  for 
half  a  paid.    We  found  the  glorious  temple  lighted  up  in  the  same  style 
as  on  the  precednig  evenijjg  ;  and  at  9  o'clock,  at  the  sound  of  tlie 
bell,  the  electric  flash  was  again  cummnnicated,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bustible train,  to  the  ten  thousand  lam  pis  held  in  reserve.    As  we  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  church,  the  brilhancy  was  much  more 
intense,  but  less  fanciful,  and  appeared  less  like  cnchanlmciit,  than 
when  seen  from  the  top  of  Janiculum.     Such  a  spectacle  will  bear 
repetition  once  ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  become  a  matter  of  indif* 
ference,  by  recurring  without  variation  from  year  to  year.     Yet  the  ha- 
lians  seemed  to  manifest  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  show, 
as  did  the  assemblage  of  strangers.     Tliey  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
such  spectacles,  and  no  peojde  gel  them  up  with  so  much  taste  »ntl 
cflect.     This  tact  comes  of  long  experience  and  constant  habit.    The 
whole  system  of   their  religion,  as   well    as  the  character  of  their 
jiational  amusements,  leads  to  pompons  and  spdendid  exhibitions,  band- 
ed down  from  the  festivals  and  triumphal  processions  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. 

At\er  the  illumination  had  been  sufficiently  examined,  we  w^rc 
borne  along  in  the  crowd  towards  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  the  olln^r 
great  object  of  attraction  for  the  evening,  I  found  an  eligible  position 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  ti*e  bend  below  the  bridg^^,  in  full 
view  of  the  tremendous  battery.     At  10  o'clock  the  signal  was  gi^"**^^ 
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and  the  vgUcys  again  burst  forth,  if  possible  wilb  more  grandeur  than 
at  tlje  Urst  exhibition.  By  way  of  introcluction^  a  circle  of  fire  ran 
rapidly  round  the  wliole  citadel,  which  appeared  ]ike  an  enchanted 
castle^  itkiminated  by  myriads  of  lights  of  the  richeat  hues*  Then 
came  the  mimtc  thunders  and  lightnings^  second  only  to  those  of 
nature  herself.  The  cannon  of  tlm  fortress  were  discharged  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  most  splenilid  pieces  of  the  lire-works. 
Showers  of  dazzling  hght  were  tlirown  to  immense  heights,  and 
beautifully  reflected  from  the  clouds  of  while  smoke  below.  The 
bronze  angel,  hovering  in  the  air  amid^jt  the  storm,  wreatlied  with 
vapour,  and  reddened  by  the  glare,  looked  like  a  spirit  *^  hot  from 
hell,'*  thrown  up  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano.  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  tliat  the  Tiber  seems  almost  to  possess  some  of  the  attributes  of 
a  sentient  moral  being  ;  and  on  this  night  he  appeared  to  roll  onward 
in  silent  and  sullen  majesty,  as  if  contemning  the  unclassical  spectacle, 
which  brightened  his  waves.  All  the  piazzas,  bridges,  balconies,  and 
house-tops  in  the  vicinity  of  St,  Angeio  were  filled  with  people,  who 
alternately  became  visible  and  were  lost  to  the  eye,  in  the  successive 
flashes  and  intermissions.  Such  were  some  of  the  more  prominent 
circumstances  of  an  exhibition,  which  was  inlinitely  the  grandest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  kind  1  have  ever  witnessed  or  ever  expect  to 
witness. 

The  next  ilay  wc  visited  the  Pontifical  PaJace  at  Monte  CavaJlo. 
It  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings  standing  round  a  quadrangular 
court.  We  traversed  almost  acres  of  apartments,  finished  in  the 
Frencb  style,  and  ex[iressly  fitted  up  by  the  Pope,  for  tlic  accommo- 
dation of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Both  the  arcliitecture  and  furni- 
ture are  elegant ;  but  the  collection  of  statues  and  paintings  is  meagre. 
The  state-bed  for  the  Emperor  is  of  green,  and  that  for  the  Empress, 
of  white  silk.  Which  does  his  Holiness  occupy  in  his  occasional 
visits  ?  White  is  Iiis  passion  and  the  colour  of  his  robes  ;  yet  his  olH- 
cial  obligations  compel  him  to  forswear  the  couches  of  females.  In 
the  chapel  is  the  Annunciation  by  Guido.  The  drapery  of  tiie  angel 
is  the  finest  point  in  the  picture.  Mary  has  one  of  the  artist's  sweet- 
est faces,  which  is  praise  enough.  Another  room  contains  portraits 
of  St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  which  have  found  many  admirers.  In  the 
billiard -room,  there  is  not  only  an  elegant  table  for  that  game,  but  an 
cjttensivc  apparatui^  for  chess,  back-gammon,  draughts,  and  bagatelle. 
The  last,  I  presume,  is  the  favourite  play  with  tlie  Pope  and  the  Em* 
peror  of  Austria. 

From  the  Imlcony  in  tlie  rear  of  the  palace,  overhanging  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  garden^  there  is  a  charming  view  of  Rome  and  its 
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suburbs.  On  the  s^juare  m  front,  one  of  llic  most  copious  fouuLuiw 
in  iJie  city  piays  into  n  granitic  baj^in  of  enormous  dimensioos^  at  the 
sides  of  which  stand  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  accompa* 
nicd  by  their  two  horses,  from  which  the  twin  gods  seem  to  bare 
dismounted  to  let  their  ateods  drink.  Behind  the  group  rises  an  Egyp- 
tian Obelisk  of  red  ^ranitc^  brought  from  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
and  reared  by  Pius  VL  These  ornaments  are  all  upon  a  grand  scale, 
and  produce  a  fine  effect*  Tbe  statues  are  labelled  with  Uie  names  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ;  and  as  the  story  runs,  they  were  brought  from 
Athens,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  as  an  ornament  for  the  baths  of 
Constantine,  in  the  ruins  of  which  they  were  found. 

Our  excursion  was  extended  hence  to  the  garden  of  the  Colonnft 
Palace,  which  is  in  execrable  taste,  filletl  with  dry  fountains,  (a  phe- 
nomenon at  Rome,)  and  mean  statues.  We  climbed  terrace  after  ter- 
race, to  the  top  of  the  Quirinal  Ildl,  crowned  by  a  solitary,  venerable 
pine,  near  which  rest  tlio  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  few 
fragments  alone  remain.  They  are  of  enormous  size,  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  what  must  have  been  tlic  proportions  of  the  ancient  struc- 
tpTc,  One  of  the  blocks  is  seventeen  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth, 
and  six  in  height.  Parts  of  the  entablature  and  trieze,  of  white  mar- 
ble, enriched  with  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture,  are  yet  visible, 
^d  are  said  to  have  been  once  supported  by  massive  columns  seyeoty 
feet  in  height,  Such  an  edifice,  sealed  upon  the  summit  of  the  Qoi- 
final,  must  have  equalled  or  surpassed  the  Vatican  of  the  present  daf 

We  called  at  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Valle,  which  stands  odi 
the  site  of  Pompcy's  Forum,  to  look  at  a  famous  fresco  painted  hj 
Domenichino  ;  and  thence  extended  our  walk  to  tbe  Palazzo  MaMiiuii 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  statue  of  a  Discobolus,  which  is  very 
celebrated.  It  claims  a  (Jrecian  origin,  and  in  the  character  of  the  work, 
there  is  nothing  to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition.  An 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  states,  that  it  was  found  in  the  year  1783. 
We  also  made  a  call  at  the  B  rase  hi  Palace,  to  see  a  stair- way  which 
is  an  object  of  general  admiration.  It  appeared  to  me  very  far  infe^ 
rior  in  richness  and  beauty  to  that  in  the  palace  at  Caserta.  Tberc 
are  five  or  six  flights  of  marble  steps,  ornamented  with  pillars  of  ori- 
ental granite.  The  architecture  is  of  tbe  composite  order,  which  tft 
mo  is  less  interesting  than  any  other. 

The  next  day,  we  made  an  effort  to  visit  some  other  objects  of 
attraction  ;  but  it  began  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  gain  admission. 
The  weather  was  intejisely  hot;  and  from  10  or  II  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  till  5  or  6  in  the  at^ternoon,  tbe  streets  of  Rome  were  almost 
as  solitary  as  those  of  Pompeii.     No  one  was  seen  abroad,  except  on 
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I  he  most  urgent  business.  A  tier  dinner,  even  ilie  shops  were  shut, 
while  Iheir  proprietors  were  taking  a  siesta,  Wc  called  perhaps  at  u 
hundred  places^  durijig  our  visit,  and  ader  knocking  half  an  hotir^ 
received  for  answer  of  the  s*crvant  at  the  door — "  #i  dormV — they  are 
asJeep.  Such  a  reply  was  otlen  provoking,  after  travelling  a  mile  or 
two,  with  the  alternative  of  missing  the  object^  or  repeating  the  visit. 

In  regard  to  tlie  irnhealtliiness  of  Rome  in  the  suiiiroer  months,  I 
h;ive  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration, 
and  that  groundless  abrrii  has  been  excited*  Our  friends  in  Franee 
advised  us,  l>y  no  means  to  remain  in  the  pestilential  city  after  the  last 
of  May  or  llic  first  of  June.  Yet  we  did  remain  more  lli;in  a  month  be- 
yond this  lime,  and  rode  all  over  the  Campagna,  without  meeting  that 
Spirit  of  the  VV  aste,  the  Mai' aria.  At  certain  seasons^  bilious  fevers 
and  other  diseases  incident  to  warm  ch mates  doubtless  prevail,  the 
ravages  of  which  among  the  lower  classes  are  augmented  by  poverty, 
nitit,  and  the  want  of  medical  attendance.  But  by  using  proper  pre- 
cautions^ even  strangers  might  in  my  opinion  remain  at  Rome  during 
the  sickly  months,  with  as  much  safety  as  in  any  other  large  city. 
Sucli  is  our  experience,  supported  by  information  received  from  others. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  we  visited  the  church  and  convent 
of  San  Silvestro  in  Capite,  to  sec  a  noble  lady  take  the  veiL  Accord- 
ing to  the  bills  of  the  day,  one  of  which  is  now  before  nie,  she  was 
no  lesb  a  personage  than  the  *-^  nobil  donzella  Adelaide  de^  Conti 
Amadei,'''  who  henceforth  is  to  be  known  under  the  simple  name  of 
Sister  Maria  Rosa.  We  found  the  chapel  very  much  crowded,  espe- 
cially with  females,  some  of  whom  were  affected  even  to  tears  by  the 
ceremonies.  Tlie  fair  devotee  was  seen  through  the  grates  of  the 
convent  window,  above  the  high  altar,  at  which  a  cardinal  and  his 
sacerdotal  train  were  performing  the  service,  A  ftill  orchestra  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  assisted  in  the  solemn  exorcises,  and  chanted 
a  hymn  of  praise,  while  the  ceremony  of  assuming  the  vei!  was  going 
on  at  the  window*  Two  bride-maids,  arrayed  in  the  richest  dresses, 
witii  white  plumes  dancing  in  their  fashionable  hats,  and  also  a  little 
girl  for  a  servant,  were  in  attendance  on  the  noyice.  She  was  divested 
of  her  worldly  robes,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  order,  and  a 
crown  placed  upon  her.  he  ad. 

The  sacred  rite  is  considered  as  a  marriage  covenant,  by  which  the 
candidate  is  wedded  to  the  Saviour  as  her  divine  spouse  ;  and  hence 
the  propriety  of  the  bride-maids.  There  was  something  extremely 
melancholy  as  well  as  interesting  in  this  act  of  self*devotion, 
in  giving  up  the  world  with  all  its  cares  and  pleasures,  and  in  retiring 
to  perpetual  sohtude.     Maria  Rosa,  qiiaUfied  by  her  accomplishments 
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for  a  brighter  and  happier  spliere,  has  left  a  mother  and  sister 
ulio  werr  ihc  witnesses  of  what  may  he  torme*!  her  burial  more  pro* 
perly  than  her  nuptials,  A  priest  gave  roe  a  large  hand-bill,  caDtain- 
ing  an  ode,  (oddly  enough  stykd  "  anacreootica/*)  and  two  sonnets^ 
which  were  sung  on  this  occasion,  "-^  to  appkuso  dclla  nobil  donzella,'* 
The  inflated  verses  are  surcharged  with  the  fragrance  of  the  Rcse^  in 
allusion  to  the  assumed  name  of  the  devotee. 

In  the  evening-  we  went  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augus1u5,  expecting 
lo  witness  tiie  peculiar  fcle  of  a  bnll-haiting^,  a  spectacle  which  none 
of  our  party  had  ever  attended.  But  the  show  turned  out  to  be  merely 
a  paltry  display  of  fire-works,  by  the  smoke  of  which,  (prevented  from 
escaping  by  an  awning  at  top,)  the  audience  were  nearly  suffbcaied* 
k  was  so  dcnscT  that  a  light  could  not  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  Icn 
feet,     A  retreat  was  effected  as  soon  as  possible, 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  theatres  at  Rome  ;  for  the  trnth  is,  they  at- 
tract little  attention,  esrpccially  at  the  season  of  our  visit.  Religious 
ceremonies  here  seem  to  occupy  the  plaoc  of  dramatic  represcn* 
tations  in  other  cities.  We  attended  but  one  night.  The  theatre 
IS  large  and  convenient,  with  four  tiers  of  boxes,  finished  and  furnish- 
ed in  the  usual  Italian  style.  Handsome  frescos  adorn  the  ceiling. 
The  audience  appeared  to  bo  highly  respectable,  comprising  much 
beauty,  taste,  and  fashion.  A  greater  degree  of  allcntion  and  order 
prevailed,  than  at  the  theatres  in  other  Italian  cities.  An  opera  ond 
a  comedy  were  performed.  The  dramatic  corps  seemed  to  possess  a 
good  deal  of  talent.  Three  of  them  were  fav^ourites,  whom  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  audience  railed  upon  the  stage,  to  show  themselves  and 
make  their  bows.  To  me  the  Italian  play-house  is  a  dull  place ;  wrd 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  I  have  frequently  been  sung  to  sleep  by 
an  opera. 

Next  day,  we  visited  the  chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  so 
called  because  the  church  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  Behind  the  high  altar  are  the  tombs 
of  two  of  the  Popes,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VI 1,  But  the  objector 
our  visit  was  the  atatue^f  the  Saviour,  by  Michael  Angelo.  By  many 
it  is  accounted  his  greatest  work.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  effort,  thougb 
in  my  opinion  unworthy  of  such  extravagant  praise.  One  foot  wears 
a  brazen  sock,  to  protect  the  marble  from  the  kisses  of  the  multitude; 
and  the  waist  is  also  girt  with  drapery  of  the  same  material.  Both  of 
these  fantastic  additions  detract  much  from  the  dignity  of  the  statue. 

Our  excursion  wag  continued  thence  to  tite  Academia  di  San  Luca, 
connected  with  a  church  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Roman  Foraoit, 
The  Academy  contains  a  picture  originally  by  Raphael,  which  re 
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St.  Luke,  the  Erangelist,  painting  tire  portraits  of  llie  Saviour 
nnd  his  mother,  while  the  prince  of  Itatian  artisla  w  standing  by  as  a 
spectator.  What  an  idea  is  this  !  The  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy 
seem  to  have  sported  with  sacred  subjects.  Whoever  heard  llial  the 
Evangehst  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  aa  well  as  the  pen  ?  He 
was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  a  jnan  of  learnings ;  hut  1  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  tradition,  which  makes  Jiim  a  portrait-painter- 

But  a  truce  to  criticism  and  censure ;  for  here  is  the  skull  of  the 
great  Raphael  himselJl  and  the  vacant  sockets  of  his  eyes  stare  me  in 
the  face*  It  is  by  fiir  the  most  interestinsf  article  in  the  Academy,  and 
was  examined  with  minute  attention.  A  craniologist  might  doubtless 
be  able  to  discover  the  particular  seat  of  thai  genius,  which  has  delight- 
e6  the  wcfrld.  But  I  am  not  snflicienlly  versed  in  phrenology  to  trace 
bumps^  and  desiguate  the  throne  of  intellect.  The  skull  is  large,  and 
the  occiput  as  well  as  the  frontal  bone  is  unusually  protuberant.  There 
seems  to  have  been  room  enough  for  a  mind,  which  was  ejclmustless  in 
fertility,  and  unrivalled  m  the  brillmncy  of  its  conceptions.  The 
relic  bears  the  inscription,  which  I  have  copietl  from  his  tomb  in  the 
Pantheon,  This  Studio  of  young  artists  contains  many  excellent  casts* 
some  good  statues,  and  numerous  small  pictures,  with  all  the  appurte- 
nances for  prosecuting  professional  pursuits.  The  papal  government 
deserves  great  credit,  for  the  facilities  it  affords  to  students  in  the  arUi 
from  all  countries. 

On  the  4 til  of  July,  my  friend  and  myself  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  at  once  ihe  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  Roman  Liberty.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
formal  dinner,  at  which  the  little  circle  of  our  countrymen  in  the  city, 
amounting  to  eight  or  ten,  were  all  to  be  present.  But  the  American 
Consul  dissuaded  us  from  the  plan,  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  give 
olfence,  and  occasion  au  interference  of  the  government,  A  parly  of 
foreigners,  (Englishmen  I  believe,)  who  had  spread  their  table  in  the 
Coliseum,  received  a  visit  from  the  Police,  and  were  driven  from  the 
convivial  board,  before  they  had  time  to  sing  "  God  save  the  King,*' 
Believing  that  his  Holiness  would  not  descend  to  watcli  the  movements 
of  a  mere  braco  of  Republicans,  we  ordered  a  lunch  to  be  taken  to 
the  Palatine  at  1  o'clock,  and  proceeded  thither  ourselves  by  a  kind  of 
stealthy  as  the  early  christians  went  to  their  prayers,  TuUy  was  made 
orator  of  the  day  ;  Addison's  Cato  furnished  a  commentary  on  repub- 
lican liberty  ;  and  Horace  contributed  several  odes,  suited  to  the  cele- 
bration. At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  our  simple  repast  was 
served  up  in  the  shade  of  a  copse  of  ilex,  on  the  fragment  of  a  column 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo.     Turning  our  faces  homeward,  we  drank 
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tbe  health  of  our  IrioDds  and  the  prosperity  of  our  couotry,  io  vine 
which  grew  upon  the  Palatine  Mounts  amidst  the  ruins  of  aacieDt 
fanes  and  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars. 

In  the  midst  of  our  festivities,  the  Custode  of  the  Farnese  Cxardm 
came  up,  to  see  what  was  going  forward  in  hie  dominions*  He  entered 
freely  into  conversation,  and  toM  us  the  story  of  his  hfe,  which  is  some- 
what  tinged  with  romance.  He  is  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  was  seven 
years  in  the  city  college,  where  he  studied  divinity,  but  soon  lefi  tbe 
church  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love,  and  to  whom  be  is  now  wedded.  Approaching  in  bis  shirt- 
sleeves, he  took  up  Horaee  and  read  several  passages  with  aiuch  enr 
phasis  and  elegance.  He  also  repeated  a  considerable  part  of  ooe  of 
the  orations  of  Cicero.  In  a  word,  we  found  him  an  aedunplisfaBd 
scholar,  &raiUar  with  tbe  classics,  and  speaking  the  French  language 
as  well  as  his  own  with  fluency. 

On  our  way  homeward,  and  in  traversing  the  city  to  make  a  parting 
call  upon  pur  friends,  we  took  a  last  look,  and  bade  farewell  forever  to 
the  Forum,  to  the  Coliseum,  to  Triumphal  Arches,  and  other  objects, 
which  had  become  familiar  acquaintances.  It  was  absolutely  painfol 
to  bid  adieu  to  scenes,  which  we  had  so  often  visited,  and  which  had 
afforded  us  so  much  delight.  Rome  grows  daily  upon  the  afiectioos 
of  the  traveller,  and  new  attachments  are  constantly  nudtiplyiiig,  amidst 
its  ancient  monuments  and  its  works  of  art. 

At  5  o'clock  we  went  to  dine  with  the  American  Consul,  who  is  a 
Roman  by  birth  and  education,  a  lawyer  of  great  respectability,  and  t 
modest,  unassuming,  kind-hearted  roan.  We  received  at  his  bandi 
every  mark  of  civility  and  attention,  during  our  residence  in  the  citv. 
His  table  on  this  occasion  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  our  eouBtr;- 
men,  and  bountifully  loaded  with  dainties,  as  well  as  with  tbe  choicflst 
wines  of  Italy.  He  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Usi- 
ted  States ;  and  in  our  last  glass  of  Falernian,  we  drank  perpeteal 
friendship  between  the  countries  of  Cincinnatus  and  Washington. 
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I>EPAETVR£  FSQM  ROME — FALIiS  OF  THE  VELIKO— HETUBTf  TO  FL0RKXCJ3 

— k:1.1H-\TE— MA^>'EHS     OF    TILE      PEOPLE^ — PUBLtC    AMtJSEHEftTS 

OIXAIIACTEB  OF  THE  GOVEONMENT. . 

Juhj.  1826. 

Os  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  led  Rome  for  Florence,  by  the  way  of 
Terni.  In  making  our  exit  through  the  Porta  del  Popolo  for  the  last 
time,  and  in  crossing  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  many  a  farewell  look 
was  cast  behind.  There  is  even  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  notwithstanding'  some  slight  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  plea- 
sures of  the  traveller,  an  interest  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
Its  associations  are  endless,  and  the  mind  is  never  tired  of  examining^ 
the  infinite  variety  of  objects  it  presents.  My  last  day  in  Rotne  was 
as  happy  as  the  first,  except  from  the  thought  that  I  should  see  it  no 
more.  On  the  heights  of  Baccano,  we  turned  and  gazed  upon  the 
dome  of  St,  Pcter*s  burnished  with  the  morning  sun,  upon  the  out* 
stretched  city,  and  the  blue  summits  of  the  Alban  Mount,  till  the  last 
glimpse  vanishetl  behind  the  intervening  hills. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot  \  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  along  the 
road  had  all  retired  to  Ibeir  houses  ;  and  the  solitary  landscape  drooped 
under  a  fervid  sky.  At  evening  we  reached  Terni,  and  immediately 
set  out  for  the  Falls  of  the  Velino,  embosomed  among  the  hillH,  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles.  The  road  leads  up  the  vale  of  the  Nera,  be- 
tween Monte  St.  Angelo,  on  the  right,  and  Monte  di  Valle,  on  the 
lofl.  It  is  a  romantic,  retired,  and  peaceful  glen,  bordered  by  high 
ridges  of  rocks,  and  slopes  covered  with  olives.  The  banks  of  the 
headlong  stream  arc  shaded  with  trees  of  a  rich  foliage,  clasped  by  the 
ivy  and  vine. 

Climbing  a  zig-zag  path,  winding  on  terraces  under  the  cliS^  buti- 
dreds  of  feet  above  the  Nera,  we  reached  the  cataract  about  sunset,  ami 
had  a  charming  view  from  three  or  four  difiercnt  stations,  whence  the 
whole  descent  of  the  waters,  in  several  perpendicular  pitches,  is  visi- 
ble. The  Velino  is  the  artificial  outlet  or  emissary  of  a  lake,  but  of 
considerable  size,  rapid,  and  turbulent,  hurrying  beneath  an  arch  of  ver- 
dure, before  it  leaps  a  precipice  of  three  hundred  feet.  It  makes  little 
pause,  till  its  course  down  the  rocks  is  completed,  and  its  agitated  cur- 
rent mingles  with  the  more  quiet  Nera.  These  falls  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest  we  have  seen  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  those  of  the  Clyde* 
There  must  necessarily  be  a  gootl  deal  of  bustle,  in  on  aggregate  df*- 
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sc€Qt  of  six  or  sevun  jimulred  Iwt  Thcj  qtiantiLy  of  water  is  respect- 
able^ tliougti  scarcely  sufficient  to  presetit  an  image  of  grandeur ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  the  Velino  is  an  artincial 
channel,  scooped  out  by  the  Romans,  and  not  opened  by  the  hand  of 
nature  herself.  Toiirista  liavc  talked  of  clouds,  rainbows,  and  thun- 
ders. Wo  were  loo  late  to  see  aTi  iris  upon  the  spray  ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  cataract  did  not  meet  us  until  wilhin  a  few  rods  of  the  preci- 
pice. It  is  needless  to  add,  that  these  falte,  on  which  an  Italian  has 
written  a  book,  dedicated  *•-  alia  nobilc  Signora  Conteasa  Silvia  An- 
laldi  Graziani,''  will  bear  no  comparison  with  Niagara,  Byron  has 
exaggerated  the  scene  beyond  all  bounds,  and  spoiled  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating:  the  reality,  to  those  who  have  read  his  description*  He 
was  pardonable,  because  this  cascade  was  the  grandest  object  of  the 
kind  he  had  probably  ever  witnessed.  His  picture  is  a  much  better 
hkcness  of  Niagara  tlian  of  tlie  Velino.  We  remained  here  till  dark* 
It  was  a  bright  evening,  and  the  twilight  was  exquisitely  soft.  The 
scenery  is  rich  and  beautiful,  consisting  of  catcareous  hills,  rising  in 
pointed  cra^  and  overhanging  a  woody  vale,  which  Cicero  in  one  of 
his  visits  compared  to  that  of  Tempe, 

Wc  took  breakfast  the  next  morning  by  candle-light,  and  commen- 
ced our  journey  over  Monte  Somma  at  4  o'clock.  The  vale  of  the 
CUtuinnus  was  now  waving  with  yellow  harvests,  and  its  waters  were 
as  bright  as  ever.  In  retracing  a  route  which  had  once  been  traversed. 
I  read  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  with  practical  illustrations  before  me. 
The  peasantry  were  busy  in  reaping  their  fields.  Females  use  the 
sickle  with  as  mnch  dexterity  as  ihe  men.  They  thrash  tlieir  grain  on 
open  areas,  such  as  arc  described  by  the  rural  poet  of  the  Auguston 
age.  Indeed  moat  of  his  imagery  may  be  traced  ii»  Italian  sccoery 
and  the  motlcs  of  cnltivalion. 

Near  Perugia  we  waved  a  farewell  to  the  Tiber,  and  hade  him  bear 
our  respects  to  Rome,  Our  ride  along  the  shores  ofThrasymenusat 
sunfiet  was  enchauting.  Night  overtook  us  at  the  little  village  of  CV 
mucia,  and  compelled  us  to  take  lodgings  at  a  small  tavern,  instead  of 
reaching  Arezzo.  'Phe  people  treated  us  kindly,  and  gave  us  a  supper 
of  fish  from  the  lake.  Early  next  morning,  we  jmrsued  our  journey 
towards  Florence,  which  was  readied  on  the  same  evening,  after  i 
chapter  of  accidents,  none  of  which  were  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
The  coach' wheel  had  run  olV  half  a  dozen  limes  since  leaving  Rome, 
and  one  of  ihe  buries  had  twice  fallen^  re((uiring  the  aid  of  llie  pea- 
santry to  help  him  up.  One  of  the  disasters  hefel  us  in  tlio  midst  offl 
severe  thunder-tttorni,  to  tlic  pelting  of  which  we  were  exposed  dmo^ 
a  walk  of  several  mile''^ 
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At  inorcnce  wc  remained  some  weeks,  as  well  to  avoid  the  oppres- 
sive beat  of  summer,  as  for  the  sake  of  seeing  BOfnethingmore  of  Tus- 
can?, than  a  short  visit  had  permitted*  Through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
American  Consul,  who  did  every  thing  to  render  our  stay  in  his  native 
city  both  useful  and  agreeable,  private  lodgings  were  obtained  at  mo- 
derate prices,  in  a  healthy  and  eligible  situation.  My  window  almost 
overhung^  the  Arno,  commanding  a  full  view  of  ita  splendid  quays  and 
bridges,  of  the  town,  and  the  distant  hills.  The  society  of  a  pleasant 
family,  and  a  circle  of  estitnable  friends,  contributed  brgely  to  the 
pleasures,  which  a  temporary  residence  in  the  Tuscan  capital  afforded. 
Of  tJie  little  party  at  our  table,  was  an  acquaintance  from  New- York, 
whose  social  virtues  always  rendered  him  a  welcome  guest.  An  Eng"- 
Jish  tourist,  who  lias  acquired  great  celebrity,  in  his  own  country,  by  his 
philosophical  writings  and  public  lectures,  was  another  inmate  of  the 
same  roof.  In  a  dissertation  on  the  Fine  Arts  of  Italy,  which  he  read 
to  me,  and  which  will  probably  be  hereafler  published,  he  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  our  own  Washington,  whom  he 
considers  the  most  illustrious  subject  for  the  pencil  and  chisel,  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country.  We  also  had  a  whole  family  among  our 
boarders.  Two  of  the  ladies  gave  us  a  concert  daily  on  the  harp  and 
piano. 

Our  external  resources  were  not  less  abundant.  The  hospitable 
doors  of  the  Consul  were  always  open  to  us,  as  they  are  to  all  our 
countrymen.  His  residence  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste,  embellished 
with  the  arts  of  his  native  city,  intermingled  with  the  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  He  introduced  us  to  another  branch  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  consigting  of  a  Countess,  her  daughter,  and  the  in- 
tended of  the  latter,  who  were  on  a  flying  visit  to  this  place.  We 
found  them  quite  republican  in  their  attachments,  aflable,  and  agreeable 
in  tlieir  manners.  1  was  also  made  acquainted  with  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pisa,  now  a  resident  of  Florence.  He  is  an  eminent 
scholar,  a  man  of  great  industry  and  research,  who  imparted  to  me 
many  valuable  ideas  on  the  past  history  and  present  condition  o/  his 
country.  A  gentleman,  who  had  once  been  in  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced himself  and  took  me  to  his  father*s,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
merchants  in  tlie  city.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  witK  Florence, 
and  politely  afforded  me  many  facilities  in  examining  its  localities.  In 
a  word^  we  experienced  no  want  of  society  either  among  the  Italians 
or  our  own  countrymen  ;  and  all  the  leisure  moments  that  could  be 
spared  from  other  pursuits,  were  agreeably  occupied.  Of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Florence,  is  an  active,  inteUigent  old  man,  who  is  now  at  the 
age  of  BO.     He  has  been  sixty  years  in  Europe,  and  forty  in  the  capi- 
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lal  of  Tuscany*  He  is  tbe  proprietor  of  a  beautiful  villa,  Gommanding 
a  wide  prospect  into  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  and  leads  a  bachelor's  life, 
on  an  income  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  aDnum.  Such  is  his  re- 
gularity in  taking  a  particular  seal  at  the  door  of  a  coffee -ho  use  in  tbe 
evenings  that  the  Consul  said  to  us  one  night,  ho  would  take  us  to  our 
venerable  countryman.  He  walked  up  to  the  place,  and  although  it 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  persons,  he  ventured  to  call  the  veteran  by 
name,  who  to  our  no  small  amusement  promptly  answered^  and  enter- 
ed freely  into  conversation. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  Uiere  was  a  great  parade  at  the  Cas- 
ein e*  An  aeronatit  had  given  public  notice,  that  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  bo  would  ascend  in  a  balloon  from  the  bank  of  tbe  Amo. 
The  whole  city  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle.  All  the  bridges^ 
heights,  and  house-tops  were  thronged  with  Florentine  beauty.  Tbe 
Grand  Duke  was  the  patron  of  the  show^  and  promised  the  adventurer 
a  premium  of  $500,  if  he  should  descend  on  any  part  of  bis  grounds- 
His  Highness  with  Im  family  and  suite  appeared  among  tbe  multitude 
on  this  occasion.  A  sumptuous  pavihon  bung  with  crimson,  bad  been 
purposely  fitted  up  for  his  accommodation.  The  nobihty  were  all  out 
with  their  splendid  equipages,  reviving  an  image  of  the  Corso  at  Rome. 
We  witnessed  a  fine  exhibition  of  style,  both  high  and  low.  Tbe 
gentry  sat  in  their  carriages,  and  the  jiedestrians  stood  upon  their  feet 
till  dark,  waiting  with  breathlp.ss  anxiety,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  ibe  aerial  navigator  mount  to  the  skies.  He  at  length  came 
forward  with  an  apology,  stating  that  his  balloon  could  not  be  inHated. 
In  a  few  days  tbe  notice  was  repeated,  and  tbe  congregated  city  ex- 
perienced another  disappointment.  The  Grand  Duke  was  so  enraged 
at  a  second  failure,  afler  sitting  the  whole  aHernoon  in  bis  pavihoii« 
tbal  be  directed  two  of  the  chemists  to  be  imprisoned,  and  a  new  set 
to  be  introduced  to  the  blow-pipes  and  crucibles.  Although  opera- 
tions were  continued  daily,  the  show  had  not  taken  place  when  I  kf^ 
town. 

We  found  the  general  aspect  of  Florence  much  less  agreeable  m 
mid-summer,  than  it  was  at  our  first  visit  in  April.  Excellent  u  its 
pavements  arc,  and  numerous  and  stately  as  are  its  palaces,  it  caanot 
be  called  a  neat  or  cleanly  city.  Nuisances  of  all  kinds  are  permitted 
to  encumber  and  deform  the  streets,  e]£cepting  those  only  tbrough 
which  the  Grand  Duke  drives  in  his  coach  and  six.  Its  pobce  is  muth 
inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  In  the  latter,  particular  places  are  set  apart 
and  labelled  with  *^  immondezza,"  where  filth  may  be  thrown.  Slaugb- 
ler-houses  are  also»  as  in  Paris,  confined  to  remote  diBtricts,  and  blood 
is  not  allowed  to  fiow  in  the  ^tters.     But  in  the  capital  of  Tuscouy* 
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mil  places  are  commoti  for  every  species  of  nuisance,  Anim&ls  are 
butchered  upon  promenades^  and  meat^shops  are  strung  along  the 
most  fashionable  streets,  emitting  an  odour  sufficient  to  deprive  one 
of  an  appetite  for  dinner.  The  confined  and  disagreeable  air^  arising 
from  such  an  accumulation  of  filth,  drives  the  people  from  their  houses 
to  the  public  squares  and  the  brides  of  the  Arno,  in  the  evening,  where 
they  remain  till  midnight.  Seats  extend  on  both  sides  of  the  Ponte 
S^ita  Trinita  from  end  to  end,  which  at  night  are  occupied  by  ladies, 
who  sit  motionless  for  hours,  to  catch  a  breeze  from  the  river.  When 
the  moon  is  up  and  bright,  so  many  white  robes,  and  such  a  gallery  of 
Florentine  faces,  form  a  novel  and  brilliant  spectacle. 

Another  place  of  refuge  from  the  heat  of  the  city  and  I  lie  confine- 
ment of  dwelling-houses,  is  the  public  square  in  front  of  Ibe  Cathe- 
dral. There  is  here  a  celebrated  coffee-house,  called  by  way  of  em- 
phasis the  Bottegone,  where  half  of  Florence,  from  the  nobility  down- 
ward, or  more  properly  upward,  may  be  seen  collected  every  evening,  to 
eat  ice-creams.  Not  only  are  all  the  saloons  filled,  but  crowds  are 
seated  in  chairs  on  the  pavement  at  the  door  ]  while  others  sit  in  their 
coaches,  sending  in  their  servants  for  refreshments.  At  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-house  they  call  for  orgeat.  The  proprietor  informed 
me^  that  he  has  often  sold  twenty  barrels  in  a  day. 

From  the  Cathedral  a  street  leads  to  the  square  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
which  at  particular  hours  is  so  thronged,  that  a  passage  can  scarcely 
be  effected.  On  Sunday,  from  12  till  2  o*clock,  the  Florentine  ladies 
of  the  higher  classes  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  resort  thither,  and 
appear  on  ^Change  in  full  dresses,  with  as  much  regularity  as  raer* 
chants.  They  walk  back  and  forth  for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  rods, 
to  gaze  and  be  gazed  at.  The  custom  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  novel ; 
and  after  meeting  the  same  faces,  in  a  few  turns,  the  stranger  begins 
lo  feel  ashamed  of  such  folly,  and  bo  its  the  course. 

What  with  these  amusements,  with  the  theatres,  gardens,  and 
religious  festivals,  tlie  inhabitants  of  Florence  are  seldom  to  be 
seen  at  their  houses,  night  or  day.  If  you  call  in  the  evening, 
they  are  out;  and  in  the  day-time,  you  receive  the  same  answer 
as  at  Rome — '"^  si  dormi."  We  sent  thrice  to  a  minister,  to  have  our 
passports  regulated,  and  the  messenger  each  time  found  him  asleep, 
forgetful  of  his  official  duties.  Disturbed  by  a  fourth  call,  he  rubbed 
open  hb  eyes  long  enough  to  return  for  answer,  tliat  his  signature  was 
not  necessary,  and  then  turned  over  to  finish  his  siesta.  ^*  Thoy  arc 
asleep'^  is  a  motto,  wbich  may  be  apphed  to  the  Itahans,  not  only 
physically  but  morally — in  poUtics,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
They  are  living  almost  entirely  upon  the  reputation,  which  the  great 
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men  of  otiier  ages  have  aequfred  for  Ihcin  ;  lost  in  votaptuous  ease, 
unmindful  of  the  glory  of  tlieir  ancestors,  and  reckless  of  their  Datiootl 
ilegradation. 

The  g-overnmentB  set  the  example  themselves^  and  encourage  tJtm 
state  of  repose  and  torpidity.  It  is  a  strong  stroke  of  policy  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  as  it  has  been  wilh  all  tyrants  from  Oasaar  downward, 
to  administer  an  opiate  to  their  subjects,  in  the  gilded  shape  of  speo 
tacles,  splendid  shows,  unmanly  amuacments,  and  enervating  pleasureB. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  has  openly  announced,  that  be  wishes  do 
schools,  no  colleges,  no  literature,  no  philosophy,  in  his  dominiotis ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Tuscan  govemmeotf 
^*^  to  let  the  world  go  of  itself,*'  The  Athens  of  Italy  is  hut  a  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness  and  glory*  Not  only  is  the  age  of  the  Repubiic 
gone  ;  but  the  tracer  of  the  liberal  policy  of  Leopold,  of  a  still  lata 
period,  have  vanished,  leavinfif  only  stupor  and  imbeciUty  behind — a 
degraded  nobility  and  an  eitf^Iaved  people.  Public  institutions  lao- 
guish  ;  ofilces  of  trust  are  made  sinecures  for  favourites  ;  the  expendi^ 
tures  of  the  ^tale  are  increased  fourfold ;  ecclesiastics  are  multiplied 
without  number  ;  education  is  neglected  ;  learning  and  the  arts  are  on 
the  decline.  As  an  Italian  expressed  it  to  me,  '*  palaces  are  stripped 
of  their  pictures  and  statues,  to  buy  chickens  and  cliarcoal."  Yet  the 
Tuscan  government  is  perhaps  justly  accounted  the  most  liberal,  and 
the  Tuscan  state  the  happiest  in  Italy. 

1  have  described  some  of  the  pursuits  and  amusements,  of  whicb 
the  Grand  Duke  declared  himself  the  palron^  and  which  occupied  \m 
attention  day  after  day.  Another  pageant  will  still  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nature  of  his  cares.  It 
was  proclaimed,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  there  would  be  a 
great  horse-race  of  a  peculiar  character.  We  followed  the  multitude 
to  see  the  show.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Florence,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arno.  A  course  had  been  prepared  at  a  great  expense,  by 
strewing  with  sand  or  macadamizing  a  line  of  streets^  leading  from  the 
Cascine  to  the  Roman  gate.  For  the  whole  of  this  distance,  terraccsi 
balconies,  windows,  and  side-walks  were  thronged  with  people,  while 
the  middle  of  the  street,  till  the  race  commenced,  presented  an  unhro- 
ken  chain  of  carriages,  filled  with  the  court  of  Tuscany,  foreign  miais- 
ters,  public  functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
tlieir  richest  dresses,  with  chasseurs  and  footmen  without  number. 
The  fronts  of  the  houses  were  hung  with  banners  of  crimaon  and  gold. 
In  many  places  along  the  way,  temporary  galleries,  like  the  benches 
of  an  amphitheatre,  were  erected,  and  tickets  of  admission  refrukrW 
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sold,  as  at  the  doors  of  a  play-houso.  These  seats  were  all  full  at  an 
early  hour. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  his  family  appeared  among  the  multitude,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  six  proud  steeds,  richly  caparisoned  with  glittering 
harnesses  and  gorgeous  ornaments,  vying  with  the  liveries  of  his  retinue. 
A  pavilion  had  been  purposely  prepared  for  him  at  the  corner  of  two 
of  the  streets,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  near  the  starting-post.  Here 
he  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  canopied  by  crimson  and 
purple.  Crowds  pressed  as  near  as  they  could,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  fiice,  fmd  bask  in  the  smile  of  the  angust  sovereign.  I  heard  a 
female,  next  to  me  in  one  of  the  amphitheatres,  say  to  her  neighbour 
— ^^  See !  the  Grand  Duchess  is  laughing."  Round  the  pavilion  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  was  stationed,  accompanied  by  a  fine  military 
band,  who  played  some  of  the  national  airs,  which  used  to  animate 
the  old  republicans  on  to  battle. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  four  race-hordes  were  brought 
upon  the  course,  without  riders,  saddle  or  bridle.  They  were  girt 
with  belts,  bearing  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four.  Spurs 
wereattachedto  their  sides  in  such  a  way,  that  the  fi&ster  the  poor  ani- 
mals ran,  the  more  their  bleeding  flanks  were  lacerated.  So  ingenious 
is  man  in  devices  of  cruelty!  The  mechanic  who  invented  this 
species  of  torture,  probably  received  a  premium  as  liberal,  as  was  ol^ 
fered  to  the  aeronaut,  for  risking  his  neck  to  amuse  others.  But  the 
bugle  sounds,  and  clear  the  course !  is  the  cry.  Napoleon^s  exhorta- 
tion might  with  propriety  have  been  proclaimed — ^^  save  himself  who 
can  !"  The  horses  were  let  loose  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude, 
and  left  the  goal  like  shot,  goaded  on  by  the  patent  spurs.  A  passage  was 
cleared  for  them  by  a  retreat  of  the  crowd,  sometimes  but  a  few  paces 
in  advance.  Fortunately  no  one  was  run  over  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
at  a  similar  celebration,  on  St.  John's  Day,  in  June  last,  six  persons 
were  killed.  His  Highness  has  lost  more  subjects  in  these  sports, 
than  he  ever  lost  in  battle,  though  he  holds  the  rank  of  General  in  the 
Austrian  service.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  steeds  are  caught, 
like  pigeons,  in  a  sheet  of  canvass.  *  The  Grand  Duke  receives  intel- 
ligence by  express,  which  horse  has  won  ;  and  he  communicates  the 
important  tidings  by  message,  in  the  form  of  hand-bills,  thrown  in  a 
shower  from  his  pavilion  like  the  Pope's  benedictions,  among  the 
gaping  multitude  below.  Such  is  the  finale  of  this  grand  spectacle. 
To  bring  the  subject  home,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  should  he  and  his  secretaries  forget  the  cares  of 
office,  and  appear  at  a  race-course,  with  their  pockets  stuffed  with 
hand-bills  ?» 
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I  was  offered  an  iotroduction  to  tlie  Grand  Duke,  but  declined  it* 
feeling  no  wish  to  go  Ihrough  with  an  eofipty  formality,  and  baviitg 
seen  as  much  of  liim  in  public,  as  was  sufficient  for  my  purposes,  Fram 
all  I  ha^e  been  able  to  learn,  he  possesses  little  mind  and  no  force  of 
character.  He  was  educated  by  pedants  and  religionisls,  who  amused 
him  with  jests,  and  inculcated  lessons  of  subserviency  to  the  church, 
instead  of  liberal  views  becoming  a  prince.  Religious  toleration  no- 
minally exists  in  his  dominions ;  yet  informations  by  the  priesthood, 
and  proscription  and  banishment  by  the  government,  are  said  to  be 
frequent.  Report  ascribes  to  Him  t^tudious  habits,  and  mornings  spent 
among  his  books  ;  but  the  fruits  of  his  researches  are  not  visible  in 
his  public  measures.  The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufactu- 
ring  interests  are  depressed  ;  the  economical  system  of  his  predeces- 
sors has  been  deserted ;  the  extravagance  of  his  court  is  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  taxes  are  quadruple  the  amount  of  tbrmer  years ;  and  bis  sub- 
jects are  reduced  to  beggary. 

During  the  life  of  Ferdinand  his  father,  he  was  not  initiated  at  all 
into  the  cares  of  state,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  at  an  early 
age,  his  ministers  took  the  reigns  of  government  into  their  own  hands* 
They  still  have  control  of  the  public  interests,  leaving  to  the  Grand 
Duke  merely  the  management  of  private  affairs,  and  the  promotion  of 
bis  personal  favourites  to  office*  Fassombroni  is  the  Prime  Minister ; 
a  veteran  in  office,  who  has  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign,  by  a  pretended  attachment  to  Ins  father.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
good  deal  of  address  and  shrewdness,  making  a  great  show  of  liberal- 
ity and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  while  he  is  only  seeking 
to  advance  his  own,  by  securing  his  place.  The  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  educated  in  the  Papal  Court,  and  has  brought  with  him  all 
its  bigotry  and  superstition,  together  with  the  haughtiness  of  his  rank, 
and  an  open  contempt  for  popular  rights.  The  third  minister  is  a  mere 
cipher  ;  a  lawyer  of  moderate  talents,  and  a  sort  of  clerk  to  his  asso- 
ciates* Such  is  the  government  of  Tuscany,  denominated  good  only 
by  comparison,  because  the  other  petty  sovereignties  of  Italy  are  worse. 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  the  extremes  in  territory,  are  also  the  extremes 
in  degradation,  surpassing  even  the  empire  of  the  Pope.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  exiles  from,  the  tyranny  of  other  Italian  States,  to 
seek  refuge  in  Tuscany-  Several  banished  Sicilian  nobles  were  seen 
at  Florence. 

The  streams  from  a  corrupt  fountain  must  of  course  be  impure ;  and 
the  evils  of  the  Tuscan  government  are  diffused  through  its  remotest  and 
lowest  channels,  1  made  particular  inquiries  into  the  judicial  system. 
The  administration  of  justice  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  defectire. 
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arbitrary,  and  despotic.  It  has  scarcely  the  shadow  of  independence, 
and  personal  rights  and  property  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  capricious 
tribunals.  All  the  courts  are  the  mere  creatures  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  will  is  the  law,  directed  in  subserviency  to  his  interests,  par- 
tialities, or  animosities.  The  subordinate  tribunals  go  through  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings,  with  the  civil  law  for  their  guide ;  and 
in  most  instances,  their  decisions  may  be  impartial.  But  the  super- 
vision of  all  important  cases  is  vested  in  the  Grand  Duke,  and  they 
are  ultimately  disposed  of  as  he  may  dictate.  A  cause  was  recently 
decided  against  a  French  nobleman,  in  which  the  amount  in  litigation 
was  {600,000.  Some  hard  things  were  said  of  the  motives  of  the 
tribunal,  and  the  French  minister  protested  against  the  equity  of  the 
^lecision. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 

FLOBENCE  CONTINVED — PRODUCTIVE  I>DrST»Y  OF  TUSCANY MAKVFAC- 

rVUK  OF  SLLiS 6TKAW  BATS — FUHLIL"  I^STlTl^^IO^•S — EDUC ATIOJI^ 

ASCEMIEHCV  OF  TME  PRIESTHOOD — KEtlOIOUS  PAOLTESSIONS A  I>I\17fG 

SAUrr — THE-iTBF*!*^ — Ol'KRA— TUB  UOLDONI^AOADEIIY  OF  Flltf*  AKT» 
RHADI^O-BOOM^ — ITALIAA*    NEW8FAPEBB. 

Jul^,  1826. 

I  MADE  inquiry  inlQ  the  state  of  productive  iudustry  in  Tuscaoj,  and 
obtamoxi  intbrniation  more  in  detail,  than  can  here  be  given  without 
converling  a  brief  sketch  into  u  dissertation  on  statistics  and  pohtictl 
economy.  The  two  most  prominent  branches  of  nianutaclures  aie 
silks  and  straw  iiats.  It  is  estimated,  that  about  100,CX)0  persons 
employed  in  tliesetwo  kinds  ot^  fabrics.  Both  are  on  the  decline, 
cames  already  assigned,  fi-om  the  competitions  of  other  nations,  aod 
from  recent  changes  in  tlie  commercial  world.  The  exportation  of 
silks  to  Cyprus,  Damascus,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  formerly  so 
extensive  and  profitable  to  Tnacany,  has  been  almost  entirely  suspended 
by  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  monopolizing 
traHic  of  the  French.  Less  quantities  are  also  sent  to  Germany,  The 
EngUsh  have  never  allowed  the  importation  of  any  thing  beyond  the 
raw  material,  to  supply  their  own  manufactories.  At  present,  there- 
fore, the  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and 
a  few  i>]aces  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

These  fabrics  are  wrought  almost  entirely  in  Florence.  In  some 
districts  of  the  city,  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  arc  weavers* 
Houses  are  purposely  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  two 
looms  each,  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  three  in  the  third. 
Young  and  robust  females  are  employed  in  the- manufacture,  which  is 
extremely  hard  work.  At  the  age  of  forty  they  are  worn  out,  and  bcr 
come  unfit  for  the  severe  labour  of  driving  the  looms. 

The  raw  materials  are  prepared  by  the  peasantry,  who  commence 
their  labours  about  the  last  of  April.  Seed  is  sown  and  a  croj>  uf  sift^J 
worms  spring  up.  When  of  a  proper  size,  they  are  placed  upon  tnoj^^ 
and  fed  with  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry,  till  full  grown  and  their  skifl 
becomes  semi-transparent  and  glossy.  They  are  then  transferred  to 
the  birch,  where  they  spin  their  silken  webs.  In  the  month  of  Junfli 
the  cocons  arc  collected  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Florentine  market. 
They  are  immersed  in  hot  water,  to  destroy  the  worm  forming  the  nu- 
cleus, who  would  otherwise  eat  his  way  through  the  envelope.    The 
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thread  is  then  wound »  and  becomes  fit  for  use.  Such  js  an  outline  of 
the  process,  litcraliy  ab  ot>o.  The  beat  stuffs  wrought  at  Florence  arc 
black  satins  aud  taffeties ;  while  the  richest  are  dovc-co!oured  silks, 
gToa  de  naples,  and  dies  produced  from  the  cochineal. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  id  Tuscany  is  of  remote  origin^  As 
early  as  the  year  1776,  when  Leghorn,  in  preference  to  the  other  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  became  the  centre  of  business  to  English  mer- 
chants, these  fabrics  look  the  name  of  the  mart,  and  were  made  an  arti- 
cle of  profitable  trade.  The  fashion  subsequently  extended  to  other 
countries,  and  among  the  rest  to  our  own.  England  has  since  imposed 
a  duty,  which  amounts  nearly  to  a  prohibition.  Yet  the  law  is  evaded 
1>y  smuggling  and  collusion*  As  the  importation  othats  is  forbidden, 
crowns  are  sent  in  one  box,  and  the  flats  in  another,  which  are  stiched 
together  after  their  arrival.  The  French  have  adopted  another  expe- 
dient. Finding  that  the  chmate  of  their  own  country  was  not  congenial 
to  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  they  have  established  themselves 
in  Tuscany,  and  become  manufacturers  as  well  as  factors. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  50,000  persons  arc  now 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  annual  proceeds  amount 
to  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  Manufactories  are  established  all 
over  Tuscany,  but  more  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Florence, 
where  some  of  the  dealers  in  this  article  have  amassed  immense  ibr- 
tunes.  Hats  of  the  first  quality  arc  scot  to  France ;  those  of  a  second 
rate  to  England  ;  and  the  refuse  to  the  United  States  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  Such  is  my  imformation,  derived  from  authentic  sources. 
The  shades  of  excellence  are  as  strongly  marked  by  the  material,  the 
braid,  and  the  finish,  as  are  the  difiereiit  qualities  in  the  same  species 
of  cloth.  Any  arc  deemed  good,  till  better  have  been  examined. 
Much  fraud  and  imposition  have  been  practised  by  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers, in  glossing  over  slight  and  coarse  fabrics. 

The  wheat  of  which  the  Tuscan  hats  are  made,  is  sown  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Barren  and  dry  lands^  yield  the  best  qualities. 
When  it  has  attained  a  proper  growth,  it  is  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
and  bleached  by  alternate  exposure  to  the  dew  and  sun.  Afterwards 
it  is  separated  at  the  joints  in  the  stalks,  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  laid 
for  three  days  under  a  coat  of  brimstone.  The  braid  consists  of  thirteen 
strings,  and  the  sewing  is  done  with  a  double  thread,  properly  prepared 
by  boiling.  Allcr  the  fabric  is  completed,  it  is  first  washed  in  pure  cold 
lie  ;  then  dressed  with  a  hair-brush,  dipped  in  a  hot  lie  mixed  with 
French  soap  ;  and  lastly  rinsed  in  fresh  water.  The  hats  are  subse- 
quently exposed  to  the  sun  till  they  arc  thorouglily  dried,  buried  again 
under  brimstone  for  three  days,  and  the  finishing  touch  given  to  them 
VOL.  n.  50 
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by  a  lukewarm  iroJi-  1  shnil  tieetl  no  apology  for  Uic  mmuLencasi 
the  foregoing  sketch,  if  it  shall  direct  the  altention  of  any  of  our 
country  women  to  this  species  of  industry  ;  for  it  is  a  neat,  delicate 
employment,  peculiarly  suited  to  feuialf^  fingers.  The  Tuscan  pea- 
I  sant  girls  never  appeared  to  belter  advantage,  than  when  seated  under 

the  shiide  of  tlic  vinc^  engaged  in  weaving  the  fairy  web. 

The  public  institulrona  of  Florence  arc  numerous  ;  but  they  do  not 
at  present  appear  to  possess  much  activity,  or  to  be  very  productive  of 
benefits  to  the  country.     I  was  informed,  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  badly  managed,  being  committed  to  tlic  charge  of  men,  who  arc 
eitlicr  not  qualified  for  the  places  they  hold,  or  who  prefer  their  own 
ease  and  interest  to  the  public  good.     Ecclesiastics  have  a  controlling 
infinence  in  every  department  of  society.     The  education  of  boys  is 
entrusted  to  priests  and  monks  ;  and  females  are  buried  in  nunne- 
ries, till  they  are  of  age.     Doctrines,  prejudices,  and  prepossessions, 
thus  early  instilled  and  deeply  rooted,  give  to  die  priesthood  an  ascen- 
dency, which  is  wielded  to  their  own  purposes.     They  appear  to  be 
quite  as  numerous  as  at  Rome.     Every  tenth  man  you  meet  wears  a 
tunic  and  a  cocked  hat.     They  are  leeches  upon  the  body  politic, 
who  gorge  themselves  with  the  life-blood  of  their  victims. 

Religious  processions  take  place  almost  daily.  We  attended  seve- 
ral. The  first  was  the  Feast  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine.  AH  tlie 
city  raliied  as  usual.  It  was  an  inlemiely  hot  day,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  tlie  priests  and  monks,  particularly  the  ensigns  or  standard-bearofs 
of  tlie  regiment,  earned  all  the  applause  they  received.  They  boro 
tremendous  wooden  crosses,  heavier  than  they  ever  sustained  spiritually, 
judging  from  the  rotundity  of  their  forms  -  and  they  pulFed  like  por- 
poises, as  they  toiled  and  sweat  along  the  procession,  smiling  tlje  fuines 
of  burning  tapers,  instead  of  the  smoke  of  incense.  After  mafchiiig 
about  from  street  to  street,  to  the  sound  of  a  fine  band  of  music,  lliej 
entered  a  church  and  deposited  their  banners  for  the  nightj  faurr)'iRg 
off  to  the  Piazxa  del  Duomo,  for  an  ice-cream  and  a  glass  of  ofge»t 
to  cool  their  fervour. 

But  tlte  greatest  show  took  place  on  another  day,  I  forget  uj  Ijo- 
nour  of  what  Madonna  or  fc>aint,  so  numerous  are  thpy  in  FlorcncCr 
The  scene  of  action  was  laid  in  the  great  avenue  leading  from  the  Caa^ 
cine,  or  in  other  words  on  the  race-course  ;  and  the  same  set  of  deco- 
rations answered  for  both  festivals.  If  possible,  the  priests  drew  to- 
gether a  greater  concourse  of  people,  than  the  Barbary  steeds*  Ant* 
^  phitheatric  seats  were  again  put  in  requisition.  The  procession  tlid  DOt 

9^1-  move  till  dark  ;  for  the  blaze  of  tapers  and  the  glare  of  banners,  as 

well  aa  the  solemn  chant,  produce  a  much  finer  effect  at  nigbt.  Crosses 
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end  crucilixes  without  number  rose  in  a  long  line.  At  length  came 
tbe  grandest  part  of  the  spectacle.  An  image  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
day,  made  of  wax,  as  large  as  life,  dressed  in  the  richest  Florentine 
silks,  crowned  with  a  diadem,  loadt^d  with  a  profysion  of  the  moat 
gorgeous  or  nam  cuts,  and  sealed  under  a  golden  canopy,  was  horno  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  in  as  much  slate,  as  the  Pope  rode  round 
tbe  aisles  of  St.  Peter's.  As  much  reverence  was  also  shown  to  thn 
Virgin  as  to  his  Hohness ;  for  the  people  all  knelt  and  said  an  Ave 
Maria,  as  the  pageant  passed. 

Is  it  possible  to  wilness  these  daily  exhibitions,  in  which  homage  is 
exclusively  rendered  to  the  Madonna,  without  believing  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  practised  in  Italy,  but  little  elevated  abf>ve  idolatry  ?  I 
have  no  reason  to  think,  tliat  one  in  fifty  of  the  crowd  here  assembled, 
nuaed  his  thoughts  higher  than  the  tawdry  image  to  whith  he  bowed. 
It  \b  idle  to  talk  of  symbols.  There  must  have  been  a  long  train  of 
associations,  to  run  from  a  waxen  figure  to  the  Virf  in,  from  the  Vir- 
gin to  the  Saviour,  and  irom  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
multitude  are  not  accustomed  to  such  an  abstraction,  refinement, 
and  concatenation  of  ideaij.  But  if  Gn^l  be  the  ultimate  object  of 
worship,  as  some  contend,  wher»  is  the  necessity  of  the  intervention 
of  so  many  emblems  ?  There  are  imajfes  enough  of  the  Saviour  and 
even  of  the  Father  in  Italy,  to  supersede  the  introduction  of  another 
divinity. 

In  walking  along  the  Lung  'Arno  one  evening  with  an  Italian  friend, 
we  saw  a  living  Saint,  or  at  least  be  sustains  that  eliaracter  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Florentines.  He  is  a  monk,  who  dwells  in  a  convent,  near  the 
gate  leading  to  Leghorn,  lie  was  going  towards  his  cell^  and  we 
pfirgued  htm,  keeping  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  to  elude  observation. 
His  march  was  arrested  once  in  every  two  or  three  rods,  by  persons 
who  darted  out  from  the  side-walks,  and  knelt  in  the  street,  to  receive 
liis  benediction.  He  blessed  them  all.  A  sort  of  busde  took  place 
in  the  act  of  genuflection,  and  words  were  muttered  in  a  half  whisper, 
which  we  could  not  understand.  He  oilen  goes  ahroail  on  such  ex- 
cursions. The  people  all  know  his  walk  even  in  the  dark,  and  never 
permit  him  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  American  Consul  pointed  out  to  me,  in  one  of  our  rambles  to 
the  Cascine,  the  house  which  belonged  to  Americus  ^^esrpucius,  the 
pretended  discoverer  of  America,  and  who  succeeded  in  giving 
name  to  the  New  World.  A  long  inscription  on  the  front  records  the 
lime  or  infamy  of  its  former  proprietor.  We  paused  and  read  it^ 
although  I  did  not  feel  a  very  lively  interest  in  a  man,  who  had  depri- 
ved Columbus  of  a  share  of  his  glory.     Some  of  the  family  of  Yeth 
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pucci^  (as  tbe  name  is  here  wriUcti,)  are  still  living.     They  arc  of  no- 
ble biftb,  and  I  beheve  yet  ow^ri  the  tenement. 

On  a  certain  day  in  tbe  ycat,  Ibe  boatmen  arc  permitted  to  navigate 
the  Arno,  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Tlicy  make  a  festival  of  it, 
as  they  do  of  every  thing*  The  anniver&ary  happened  during  our  visit. 
All  the  barks  on  the  river  were  decked  with  splendid  flags,  and  moved 
from  the  Santa  1>inita,  to  tbe  sound  of  martial  music.  The  Lung 
^Arno  and  bridgei)  were  covered  with  spectators,  adding  to  the  novelty 
and  brilhancy  of  tbe  exbibitioiK 

1  have  described  tbe  sacred  spectacles  of  Florence  ;  and  let  us  now 
for  a  moment  turn  to  the  profane.  Tbe  latter  appeared  to  me  as  little 
calculated  to  exalt  the  national  character  as  tbe  former.  There  arc 
several  theatres  in  tbe  city,  two  of  which  only  were  open  at  tbe  time 
of  our  visit.  The  Pergola  or  Opera-house  is  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent. It  is  a  large,  splendid,  and  hcautLfnl  building,  enriched  with 
frescos  and  oUicr  decorations  in  good  taste.  The  boxes,  hung  with 
crimson  curtains,  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  saloono,  much 
better  finished  and  furnished  than  the  best  apartments  in  most  Italian 
palaces.  In  fact  they  mny  be  considered  as  tbe  evening  pavilions  of 
the  nobility  and  higher  classes  of  sucietv,  who  here  bold  their  soirees, 
instead  of  receiving  their  friends  at  home.  By  drawing  the  curtain, 
coffee,  ice-creams,  and  other  refreshments  can  be  served  up  in  as  good 
style,  and  with  as  much  retirement,  m  in  a  private  dwcUing. 

On  the  first  night  of  our  attendance  at  tbe  Pergola,  the  play  was  a 
melo-draraa  in  two  acts,  entitled  ^^  Amazilda  and  Zamoro."     It  is  a 
new  piece,  which  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre  tbe  present  year, 
"^  under  the  special  patronage  of  Leopold  IL  Grand  Duke  of  Tubcany.'' 
We  saw  only  the  first  act,  and  that  was  quite  enough.     It  is  a  Perstao 
talc»  aiid  the  scene  is  laid  in  Astracan  and  its  environs.     The  story 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  all  tlie  splendour  of  oriental 
costumes  and  parades,  which  is  a  great  object  witli  those  who  seek  to 
gratify  the  eye,  rather  than  the  ear,  the  mind,  or  the  heart.     To  showr 
that  no  sort  of  interest  is  excited  by  either  tbe  plot  or  Uie  characters  in 
an  Italian  play,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  tbe  action  of  the  drama 
is  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  tbe  ballet,  or  what  with  us  is  tbe 
ailer-piece.     Now,  who  would  endure  such  a  pause  and  such  a  direr- 
sion  of  the  mind,  in  a  French  or  English  tragedy  or  comedy  ?    Yet 
the  Italians  hear  ihe  first  act  of  an  opera,  take  their  coffee  and  ice- 
creams, witness  an  mterlude  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  enter  upoo 
the  second  part  of  a  pky,  with  tbe  dramatis  persona?  of  both  piecef 
mingled  together  in  their  minds.     The  truth  is^  that  aldiough  they  •'*_ 
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Ill  tJje  bigbest  degree  a  musical,  theatre-going,  spectacle-loving  people, 
ihej  have  very  little  taste  or  relish  for  the  reg-ylar  drama. 

The  ballet  at  the  Pergola  was  denominated  *'-  Gensenco  in  EoiTia, 
ballo  istorico,  Iragico,  pantoniimo,  in  cinque  atti/'  Its  very  name  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  its  character*  A  historicaJ,  tra- 
gical, and  panlomimical  dance  1  What  a  solecism  in  taste— what  a 
monster  in  the  drainatif!  art !  To  tnake  the  matter  worse,  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Roman  Capitol  and  the  Roman  Senate,  the  seat  of  gra- 
vity, dignity,  and  wisdom,  associated  in  tlie  mind  wilii  all  that  is  lofty, 
imperial,  and  grand.  The  spectator  sees  the  Conscript  Fathers,  Mi- 
litary Tribunes,  Prtetora,  Lictora,  Roman  matrons,  people,  and  sol- 
diers enter  successively,  unite  in  the  dumb  show,  and  cut  pigeon-wings 
Tknd  pirouettes.  Had  Signer  Antonio  Monticini,  the  author  of  the 
piece,  been  present,  I  should  have  inquired  of  him,  which  was  Cato, 
Sempronius,  Scipio,  Pompcy,  Tully,  and  Cfcsar,  in  bis  senatorial  group, 
who  banded  down  their  partners  witli  so  much  grace,  and  tripped  it  so 
nimbly  ^^  on  the  bght  fantastic  toe."  Compare  the  dramatic  proprie- 
ties of  this  play  with  tliose  of  Addison's  Cato,  Julius  CfEsar,  and  Co- 
riolanus,  or  with  tlie  dignity  of  French  tragedy,  and  you  have  precisely 
the  di0erence  between  the  Italian  and  English  stage,  as  the  latter  was 
modelled  by  ^hakspeare  and  Oar  rick,  or  as  that  of  France  has  since 
been  by  Voltaire  and  Talma,  It  is  true,  that  Italy  has  produced  a 
liberal  share  of  histrionic  talent ;  but  the  dramas  of  Alfieri,  Goldoni, 
and  others  are  seldom  brought  upon  the  boards,  while  such  spectacles 
as  the  above  are  substitnted  in  tlieir  places. 

At  a  second  visit  to  the  Pergola,  we  heard  the  celebrated  David 
sing  at  a  great  concert.  He  is  perhaps  the  Jirst  vocalist  in  Italy  ;  a 
man  of  genius,  possessmg  extraordinary  natural  powers,  which  he  is 
iast  ruining  by  intemperance.  His  performances  are  inimitably  and 
indescribably  fine.  The  boxes  on  this  evening  were  illuminated  by 
all  tbe  beauty,  gaiety,  and  fashion  of  Florence.  Galleries  of  Grecian 
faces,  polished  brows,  and  dark  languishing  eyes,  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  melting  music,  presented  altogether  a  brilliant  scene. 

We  went  several  times  to  the  Goldoni,  which  is  constructed  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  amphitheatres.  The  specta- 
tors sit  under  the  open  air,  looking  alternately  at  tbe  stars  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  still  brighter  ones  which  sparkle  in  an  ItaUan  firmameiit 
above  their  heads.  On  one  evening  of  my  attendance,  the  moon 
peeped  in  at  the  aperture,  and  the  efi'ulgence  of  her  orb  attracted  quite 
as  much  of  my  attention,  as  the  progress  of  the  play,  or  a  pretty 
group  of  warbling  actresses,  who  sang  like  nightingales  to  the  listen- 
ing skies*     The  pieces  here  performed  are  of  much  the  sam**  charae^ 
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ter,  tkB  I  have  already  describetl.     It  is  tlie  most  jKjpular  theatre  in  Ihe"^  * 
city ,  and  is  open  twice  a  day  ;  once  at  6  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  and 
again  in  the  evening. 

Not  far  from  tire  theatre  is  the  Goldoni  Garden,  which  is  open  on 
the  evenings  of  all  testivabvfor  promenades  and  fetes  champetres.  It 
is  a  cool  and  delighlful  retreat.  The  grounds  arc  spacious,  laid  out 
with  walks ^  and  shaded  with  trees,  amidst  the  foliage  of  winch  are  sus- 
pended coloured  lamps.  In  the  centre  rises  an  orchestra,  occupied  by 
a  iiutiieroyH  bund  of  iiiusicians^  and  about  it  is  an  extensive  floor,  a 
step  from  the  ground,  which  is  the  arena  for  dancing.  At  inter vab  of 
five  or  ten  minutes,  the  music  strikes  up,  and  whoever  cboose^  to  enter 
the  lists,  eetects  bis  partner,  and  waltzes  half  a  dozen  times  round  tho 
circle,  while  the  multitude  seated  upon  the  benches  about  the  garden 
look  on  and  applaud.  The  walks  open  into  numerous  saloons,  where 
refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  bad.  People  of  the  first  rank 
attend  ;  lliougb  the  dancers  are  commonly  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
sometimes  evince  rudeness  instead  of  grace. 

8uch  are  some  of  the  resources  for  puhbc  amusement  in  the  Tuscan 
capital.  But  there  are  others  of  a  graver,  ntore  elevated,  and  rational 
character.  The  extensive  and  rich  collections  of  the  arts  are  always 
open  to  tbe  gratification  of  the  traveller.  We  repeated  our  visits  fre- 
quently  to  the  gallery^  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  old  favourites^ 
and  to  discover  new  subjects  for  admiration.  Having  said  so  much 
on  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Rome,  as  well  aa  on  the  more  promi- 
nent articles  in  this  collection,  I  forbear  to  retrace  the  cabinets  and 
corridors  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  a  former  sketch.  With  all  the  additions  and  amendments  it  would 
be  in  my  power  to  make,  a  notice  of  such  a  collection  must  necessa- 
rily be  left  very  imperfect. 

We  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Art&, 
which  is  a  noble  institution,  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Medici,  though 
the  j^eat  men  who  gave  splendour  to  that  age  are  now  wanting,  to  elicit 
genius  and  talent  by  their  patronage-  This  Academy  was  founded 
by  Leopold  L,  who  by  way  of  distinction  in  modern  times,  may  be 
called  the  Great.  Its  various '  departments  comprise  schools  for  de* 
sign,  architecture,  statuary*  and  painting.  In  the  rooms  appropriated 
to  the  two  former,  are  beautiful  mmJels  for  buildings,  exhibiting  Uio 
most  finished  proportions  of  the  Grecian  orders  ;  for  the  Italians  them- 
selves are  now  convinced,  that  after  putting  ingenuity  to  the  rack  for 
centuries,  to  invent  new  combi nations,  the  remains  of  antiquity  atler 
all  form  the  only  standards  of  a  correct  taste.  To  a  new  country^ 
this  fact  is  worth?  of  attention.     An  attempt  to  improve  upon  the 
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luodels  of  Greece,  is  just  as  absurd,  as  are  experiroents  to  discover 
perpetual  motion.  The  apartments  for  painting  and  sculpture  contain 
casta  and  copies  of  oJl  the  great  works  in  Italy.  Tliis  institution,  as 
well  as  the  gallery,  is  furnished  with  all  the  appurtenances  and  conve- 
niences for  young  artistii,  who  may  proijecute  their  studies  free  of  ex- 
pense. The  productions  of  such  aa  excel  in  their  profession  hne  the 
walls. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Florence,  the  American  Consul  introduced 
us  to  a  large  rcading-roDm  near  tlie  Ponle  Santa  Triiilta.  Opposite: 
the  door  stands  a  stately  granitic  colomn,  reared  by  Cosimo  I.  in  ho- 
BOar  of  the  conquest  of  Siena.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Justice t  which  is  emblematic  neither  of  the  ruin  of  the  Sienese,  nor  of 
the  district  over  which  the  goddess  presides  ;  for  according  to  the  jests 
of  the  Florentines,  she  looks  down  upon  some  of  the  greatest  knaves 
in  tlje  city.  The  proprietor  of  the  reading-room,  however^  is  not  of 
the  number,  but  an  intelligent  clever  man.  His  apartments  coutain  a 
large  circulating  library^  and  are  furnished  with  the  Journals  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Italian  newspapers  are 
the  most  barren^  dull«  and  insipid  productions  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  are  precisely  what  tlie  French  government  is  now  labouring  to 
make  the  journals  of  that  country,  by  the  restoration  of  the  censor* 
fibip.  Their  dimensions  are  upon  the  scale  of  seven  by  nine^  and  their 
contents  comprise  little  else,  than  notices  of  ecclesiastical  movementS| 
leasts,  celebrations,  and  the  multifarious  functions  of  the  Pope.  One 
paper  only  is  pubhshed  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances issues  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  a  word,  the  press  is  en- 
tirely prostrate  in  Italy,  and  has  been  degraded  into  the  most  servile 
instrument  of  church  and  state.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  its  freedom  ;  but  tliey  have  soon  been  crushed  by  the  despotism 
of  the  governnienta, 

I  could  not  perceive,  that  the  climate  of  Florence  in  summer  differs 
iBaterially  from  that  of  New* York.  The  thermometer,  on  the  warmest 
days,  stands  at  about  90  degrees  of  Farenheit  in  the  shade.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  greater,  and  the  heat  more  op- 
pressive, than  it  is  in  our  country*  Severe  thunder-storms  occurred 
ahnost  daily,  rebellowing  among  the  hills  with  tremendous  peals.  The 
Arno  would  sometimes  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours  swell  from  a  rill 
to  a  torrent.  In  one  instance,  a  furious  tornado  swept  up  the  Vddar- 
no  in  fearful  violence,  unrooUng  and  prostrating  many  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  In  a  word,  the  skies  of  Tuscany  arc 
far  from  being  forever  bright  and  cloudless,  though  the  proportion  of 
fine  weather  throughout  the  year  is  doubtless  greater,  than  in  ahnost 
any  other  countrj^ 
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ESXCURBION  TO  TUB   BATHS  OF  LUCCA — PMTOIA FESCIA — \AhE   OV  THE 

SEKUHIO ARSrVAL  AT  THE  KATUS SC0H1'10N9 — srETtTH  OF  SCBNESf 

— HOT  HPRINGS BUONVISl COUNT    DEMUWFP — ^THEATBK BALIS — 

CASI180— COB50 PONTE  SBRBAOLIO. 

AugtuU  1B26. 

At  6  o'clock  on  tlie  evening  of  the  4tb,  wc  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
the  Baths  of  Lucca,  in  company  with  the  Americao  Conaal,     My 
fellow -boarder  from  New- York  was  of  the  party.     Passing  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arno,  lb  rough  the  Case  in  e,  wc  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  luxuriant  regions  I  ever  beheld. 
The  va!e  is  literally  and  emphatically  buried  in  verduren,  forming  a  mass 
so  thick  and  tangled,  as  to  appear  wholly  impervious.     Mulberries  and 
othet  trees,  matted  with  vines,  formed  the  principal  growth  ;  and  to 
these  were  added  a  thousand  accessories,  consisting  of  every  species 
of  vegetation.     The  late  copious  showers  and  warm  suns  had  given 
vigour  and  a  vivid  tinge  to  the  foliage.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  ricli- 
nesa  of  thia  district ;  and  the   beauty,  neatnesB,  and  industry  of  the 
peasantry  are  in  harmony  with  the  charms  of  the  country.     We  sm 
numerous  groups  of  them,  sitting  before  the  doors  of  their  houses,  in 
the  villages  along  the  road,  or  in  some  cases,  in  the  open  fields,  busy 
at  their  work  of  braiding  straw.     They  lead  a  most  laborious  lif^, 
subsisting  on  light  fare,  and  toiling  hard.     The  traveller  cannot  but  feel 
a  degree  of  indignation,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  their  tittle  earnings 
should  be  absorbed  by  the  extravagance  of  the  government^  or  go  to 
support  those  harpies  of  Italy,  a  voracious  priesthood. 

A  bright  sunset  spread  its  glow  over  the  chain  of  bills  upon 
right,  and  the  softness  of  twilight  wae  delicious.     At  dusk  wo  ] 
one  of  the  seven  or  eight  country  residences,  belonging  to  the  Gran 
Duke  of  Tuscany,     The  exterior  is  stately.     It  is  said  to  contfti 
some  good  pictures    In  its  balls,  one  of  the  Medici  was  poisoned  i 
the  instigation   of  a  Cardinal.     Several  canals  cross  the  vale  of  t 
A  mo  in  this  vicinity.     At  10  o'clock  we  reached  Pistoia,  and  vvalk© 
about  to  look  at  the   ancient  city.     It  is  famous  for  the  defeat  < 
Cataline's  army,  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic.     Its  walls  and  gaW 
are  lolly  and  subBtantial.      One   of  the  streets  is  spacious* 
greatest  show  I  saw  was   a   profusion   of  fine  water-melons,  wii 
red  paper  lanterns  so  contrived,  as  to  give  their  core  a  ruddier  N 
A  scorpion  was  killed  in  my  presence,  upon  the  pavement — the  first' 
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Had  ever  seen,  though  by  no  means  the  last,  as  the  sGCfuel  will  show. 
It  13  a  black  odious  looking  <iniiiial^  several  inches  in  length,  with 
feelers  hke  a  lobster*  Its  sting  is  oHen  latal,  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Men  were  sleeping  upon  their  backs,  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
reptile. 

Afier  resting  two  hours^  and  refreshing  ourselves  witli  an  omelet 
aod  a  glass  of  red  wine,  we  proceeded  slowly  upon  our  journey,  and 
reached  Pescia  at  dawn  of  day.  Early  as  il  was,  the  peasantry  were 
pouring  into  ihe  village,  ciirryuig  their  vegetables  and  fruits  to  market. 
The  lemales  have  heautilul  faces,  lighted  up  with  apparent  cheerfulness* 
They  bear  Uieir  baekcls  upon  their  heads ;  and  no  sculptor  ever  fa- 
shjoned  from  the  marble,  caryatides  half  so  graceful,  as  might  be  found 
in  this  group  of  market-girls.  We  paused  a  (ew  minulcs  and  looked 
into  a  little  church,  A  priest  was  at  the  altar,  and  the  villagers  were 
kneeling  at  their  matins.     Their  devotions  were  not  disturbed* 

The  neutral  ground,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  is  the 
arena  for  duels — a  kind  of  sport  of  which  the  Italians  are  not  tbnd. 
Tiiey  prefer  to  use  the  dirk.  We  rode  for  some  miles  along  the  bor- 
ders of  a  canal,  which  hurries  down  from  the  mountains  with  a  copious^ 
strong  current,  and  soon  found  ourselve^s  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ser- 
chio,  an  old  acquaintance.  It  m  here  a  large  and  beautiful  streatii. 
The  road  winds  along  its  brink,  and  enters  a  mountainous  region,  form- 
ing a  miniature  picture  of  the  Alps,  First  descending  upon  the  rocks 
and  washing  in  the  pure  waters  of  the  river,  vvc  obtained  another 
omelet  at  a  small  inn,  containing  more  Madonnas  and  crucifixes  than 
comforts. 

Tiie  path  onward  is  excellent.  It  was  begun  by  tlie  French,  antl 
finished  by  the  Princess  Maria  Louisa.  We  were  soon  lost  among 
the  lofty  and  green  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  pursuing  the  capricious 
Avindings  of  the  Berchio  for  ten  mdes.  The  hills  are  clotlied  with 
i^hestBut,  and  oAen  crowned  with  convents  and  cottages,  in  situations 
the  most  wild  and  romantic  imaginable.  Small  white  villages  are 
sprinkled  along  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  which  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Occasionally  a  spire  rises  from  its  quiet  bosom.  Se- 
veral ancient  and  ruinous  bridges  extend  across  tlje  river-  One  of 
Uhem  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  devil. 

The  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  ministers  passed  us  in  splen- 
did style,  on  their  way  to  the  Baths,  the  modern  Baiaj,  or  the  Saratoga 
f>f  Italy.  Crossing  the  Ponte  SerragUo,  the  Rialto  of  Lucca,  we  en- 
tered the  busy,  busthng,  and  gay  little  village  about  noon.  A  meridian 
*iun  pouring  down  its  blaze  upon  a  southern  exposure,  so  hemmed  in 
l>y  the  surrounding  hills,  as  to  exclude  every  breath  of  air,  induced  uie 
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lo  believe,  that  this  waterifig'-place  is  not  the  most  eligible  summer 
retreat.  1  am  not  yet  fully  satisfied,  that  my  first  impresaian  was 
errooeoua,  though  the  village  certainly  improves  wonderiijUy  on  ac- 
quaintance. 

As  crowds  of  viaitanta  had  already  arrived,  we  deemed  ourselves 
extremely  fortunate  in  obtainiog,  through  tlie  neg-otiations  of  Teresa^ 
a  suite  of  chambers,  in  a  large  house,  standing  in  a  retired  situation, 
at  the  base  of  a  romantic  hill,  the  rocks  of  which  rose  to  Alpine  heights 
above  our  windows.  But  how  fallacious  are  of^en  our  hopes  in  the 
smaller^  as  well  as  io  the  more  important  concerns  of  life  1  Scarcely 
were  we  comfortably  settled,  before  domestic  afflictions  i>egaii  to 
thicken  upon  us.  At  Pistoia  my  companions  laughed  at  my  appre- 
l  hensions  of  meeting  scorpions.     Soon  aRer  our  arrival,  the  Consul, 

^  in  letting  down  his  window-curtain,  was  nigh  putting  his  hand  upon 

one  of  tlie  monsters,  coiled  up  in  its  folds.  A  cry  was  raised,  and  an 
old  woman  came  in  and  despatched  it  with  her  broom-stick.  Next 
morning  I  found  another  of  the  venomous  reptiles,  secreted  under  my 
boots,  within  a  few  feet  of  my  bed,*  In  the  course  of  the  day,  three 
or  four  more  were  killed  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  I  sat  up  all 
one  night  as  a  sentinel,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  while 
my  firiends  slept.  A  council  of  w  ar  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  a  retreat  was  expedient.  We  accordingly  repacked  our 
trunks,  and  took  lodgings  with  Signora  Fieri,  a  smart  Luccese  house- 
wife, who  gave  us  new  apartments,  whicli  were  at  least  free  froro 
scorpions. 

Thus  eligibly  settled  for  a  week,  we  set  about  examining  localities, 
and  the  resources  for  instruction  and  amusement.  The  situation  of 
the  Baths  of  Lucca  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  romaa* 
tic.  An  insulated  hill,  perhaps  1 500  feet  in  height,  rises  m  the  centre 
of  an  immense  am  phi  theatre  of  the  Apennines,  of  still  greater  elevt- 
lion,  but  clothed  to  their  very  tops  with  successive  belts  of  vines,  olives, 
and  chestnuts,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  here  and  there  seen  a  dwelling 
or  convent  hanging  upon  the  rocks.  To  the  north  of  the  cealrtl 
mount,  which  is  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  flows  the  Ser- 
chio,  and  on  the  soulli,  the  Lima,  one  of  its  principal  briu)oli08' 
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*  A  G«plAia  in  the  British  Na\^,  whom  I  met  at  the  BaCha,  informed  vie  tb«^ 
he  found  on«  of  these  animala  cm w ling  up  the  bed-clothes  towards  on  infftoi 
child,  who  was  asleep.  They  appear  lo  he  oaore  numeroas  here,  than  in  oUi*' 
parta  of  Italy  ;  though  thirteen  were  killecl  in  my  hotvrding-hoiMe  at  FlorefK«*l" 
ft  St  year. 
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Both  streams  wind  through  deep  glens,  sometimes  rand,  but  more 
frequently  wild,  and  unite  just  below  the  Ponte  Serraglio. 

Three  separate  villages  rise  round  the  sides  of  the  rocky  and  woody 
cone ;  one  in  the  vale  of  the  Serchio,  another  on  the  bank  of  the 
Lima,  and  a  third  near  the  point  of  junction.  The  houses  of  the 
respective  hamlets  often  straggle  more  than  half  way  up  the  green 
barrier,  which  divides  them.  A  footpath,  ascending  by  terraces, 
passes  over  the  very  summit,  and  opens  a  direct  communication  be> 
tween  the  groups  of  visitants.  The  currents  of  the  two  rivers  are 
rapid,  and  their  waters  musical.  At  evening,  when  the  houses  are 
all  lighted  up,  and  illuminated  windows  are  seen  at  aerial  heights 
among  the  trees,  the  view  is  fanciful  and  brilliant  beyond  description. 

The  hot  springs  gush  in  copious  streams  from  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  both  sides,  where  spacious  baths  have  been  erected,  crowned  with 
triple  towers,*  finished  in  good  style,  and  furnished  with  the  usual  ac- 
commodations and  conveniences.  They  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  three  commissioners,  appointed  annually  by  the  Duke  from 
among  his  nobility,  who  may  ex  ajgido  be  styled  ^^  Knights  of  the 
Bath.**  The  prices  are  fixed  at  moderate  rates,  and  the  regulations 
appear  to  be  judicious  and  liberal.  We  bathed  daily.  The  waters 
are  transparent,  exhilarating,  and  delicious ;  though  I  thought  they 
subsequently  produced  languor,  and  had  not  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  constitution.  The  natural  temperature  of  the  fountains  is  gene- 
rally about  90  degrees ;  but  some  of  them  are  so  hot  as  to  form 
vapour  baths,  which  are  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  we  saw  a  water-snake  swimming  in  one  of  these  reservoirs. 
There  is  one  kind  of  bathing  called  by  the  Italians  docee^  which  is 
used  in  local  affections.  A  stream  of  hot  water  is  forced  with  great 
violence  through  a  pipe,  upon  the  seat  of  the  complaint.  It  is  said  to 
prove  efficacious. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  we  were  introduced  to  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Leghorn,  to  whom  a  firiend  at  Marseilles  had  given  us  letters. 
He  owns  a  palace  here,  another  at  Pisa,  and  several  at  the  seat  of  his 
business,  where  he  alternately  resides,  as  the  season  may  render  it  the 
most  agreeable.  We  were  fortunate  in  finding  him  among  the  Apen- 
nines, as  his  profuse  hospitality  contributed  essentially  to  the  pleasures 
of  our  excursion.    He  gave  us  the  freedom  of  his  box  at  Demidoff*s 


*  A  vane  oo  one  of  these  towcn  bears  the  word  **  Libertaa** — Liberty — a  motto 
not  otttn  found  in  modern  Italy.  There  is  also  a  loo^^  Latin  inscription  in  the 
vestibule  of  one  of  the  baths,  ascribing  to  the  waters  the  same  miraculouf  proper- 
ties, which  Hobbes  imputes  to  those  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire. 
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theatre^  and  insisted  on  our  dinlni^  will)  him,  with  the  occasional  \ 
lion  of  a  breakfast,  every  iky  tlyriiig  our  visit.  His  table  was  alwan 
crowned  with  dainlies — with  trout  from  tlie  neighbouring  brooks,  vege- 
tables and  fruila  from  his  own  gardens,  fresh  butter  made  every  morn- 
jtic  on  hia  own  farm,  a  dozen  kinds  of  the  choicest  wiiieis,  cooled  by 
a  fountain  playing  in  the  dining- bull,  after  the  manner  of  the  Trich- 
nium  of  the  old  Romans. 

His  palace  at  the  Baths  is  appropriately  called  the  Buonf4fitK 
Bellevue,  It  stands  on  the  declivity,  half  way  up  the  green  erninence 
between  tlic  Ltnui  and  Berchio,  atTording  a  wide  and  enchanting  view 
into  the  vale  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  of  tlie  mountains  rising  above.  In 
the  rear,  cliffe  tuiled  with  trees  and  half  buried  in  vines,  climb  attge 
above  stage,  in  ranges  of  terraces  for  hundreds  of  feet.  A  garden 
spreads  below,  watered  by  a  bright  fountain,  which  plays  into  a  white 
marble  basin ^  and  is  shaded  by  laurel.  On  one  Fido  stands  a  pretty 
pavilion,  ornamented  with  frescos,  which  was  occupied  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  by  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscany.  The  palace 
itself  is  lofty,  and  its  sah»uns  are  furnished  in  elegant  style.  It  has 
some  interesting  associations.  The  celebrated  Montaigne  has  given 
a  description  of  it  in  his  travels  through  Italy.  He  occupied  it  for 
some  time  in  1501,  and  gave  a  splendid  ball  in  the  very  saloon,  where 
we  iKsed  daily  to  dine.  He  ascribes  to  it  a  refreshing  coolness,  which 
it  still  possesses.  Its  present  wealthy  proprietor,  who  has  resehed 
almost  a  patriarchal  age,  but  is  still  blest  with  a  liberal  share  of  viva- 
city, has  opened  a  secluded  walk,  for  the  distance  of  a  mde,  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  mountains,  w  hither  he  resorts  every  morning  at  an  eirly 
hour  for  exercitic.  He  called  tis  out  of  bed  on  one  occasion,  to  tc* 
company  bim  to  his  charming  retreat.  In  the  at\crnoon,  he  rolls  in 
his  phaeton  over  the  Pontc  Serraglio,  mingUng  in  tbc  faaluonable 
throng.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  a  description  of  this  seat,  be- 
cause it  is  decidedly  the  finest  at  tlie  Baths,  and  presents  a  picture  of 
the  pecubar  local  scenery. 

The  heatl-f|uarter8  of  gaiety  and  fashion  are  the  palace  and  theatre 
of  Count  Demidofl',  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Lima,  several  htm* 
dred  feet  below  the  Buonvisi.      This  Russian  nobleman  is  as  remarks* 
|||0  ble  for  bis  splendour,  as  for  ]m  boundless  wealth.     He  is  the  proprie- 

f  tor  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  his  income  exceeds  a  million  of  dolJBrs 

a  year,  which  with  all  his  extravagance  he  cannot  contrive  means  to 
exhaust.  His  expenses  at  tfie  Baths  are  said  to  be  a  thousand  dollars 
a  day,  and  to  exceed  this  amoiint,  during  his  residence  at  I>cgboni  in 
September,  and  at  Florence  in  wmter.  He  keeps  twenty-six  splefliliif 
coaches,  with  four  and  six  horses  to  each,  and  his  retinue  coinpriflca* 
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regiment.  The  inmates  of  his  palace,  exclusive  of  servants,  are  forty* 
six  in  number.  In  his  train,  he  has  constantly  a  full  corps  of  French 
players,  who  follow  him  about  from  place  to  place,  for  the  amusement 
of  himself  and  friends.  By  the  prettiest  of  the  actresses,  he  has  a 
natural  son,  who  is  now  a  sprightly  lad,  and  who  may  be  seen  every 
evening  galloping  his  pony  across  the  Ponte  Serraglio,  at  the  side  of 
his  mother,  and  followed  by  the  dwarf  of  Demidoff,  who  has  charge 
of  his  diamonds.  The  latter  is  a  mere  lump  of  flesh,  and  makes  a 
most  grotesque  figure,  when  mounted  on  horseback,  and  coursing  like 
the  wind. 

We  first  saw  the  Count  in  passing  his  palace.  He  was  seated  in  a 
shady  pprtico  asleep,  while  a  negro  stood  by  fanning  him,  and  keeping 
off  the  flies.  The  picture  forcibly  brought  to  my  mind  a  passage  in 
Cowper : 

*•*•  I  wonld  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  linews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eani'd/' 

But  when  one  reasons  philosophically  on  the  subject,  there  may  be 
no  cruelty  in  such  an  ignoble  service,  it  may  be  even  an  art  of  kind- 
ness. The  slave  is  doubtless  well  fed  and  well  paid  ;  and  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  wield  a  palm-leaf  or  the  tail  of  a  bird,  as  either  the  hoe  or 
spade. 

We  subsequently  saw  the  Count,  not  only  whirled  along  tho  Corso 
in  one  of  his  score  of  gilded  coaches,  but  seated  on  a  sumptuous 
couch,  and  presiding  over  the  court  of  pleasure,  at  one  of  his  cfreat  balls, 
to  which  the  Consul's  acquaintance  with  the  family  procured  us  tickets. 
The  cards  of  invitation  are  issued  in  the  French  language,  in  the  name 
of  Madame  Dournoff,  a  sister  of  Demidoff,  and  are  made  general  for 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  during  the  season.  We  at- 
tended on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  The  ball  was  held  in  the  theatre, 
which  is  a  handsome  building,  with  three  tiers  of  boxes,  lighted  by 
brilliant  chandeliers.  It  was  this  evening  decorated  with  flowers. 
Spacious  as  it  is,  half  of  the  company  could  not  be  accommodated  on 
the  arena  for  dancing ;  and  every  part  of  the  room  w^  crowded.  The 
Count  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  quite  infirm.  He  was  comfortably 
seated,  with  his  legs  stretched  upon  a  stool.  He  has  no  wife.  Ma- 
dame Dournoff  is  a  pretty  woman,  and  accomplished  in  her  manners. 
The  belle  of  the  evening  seemed  to  be  a  neice  of  the  Bishop  of  Osso- 
ry,  who  is  travelling  with  her  through  Italy.  We  passed  them  at  Fo- 
ligno,  on  our  return  from  Rome,  where  one  of  their  seifanti  ^ 
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ihrown  from  tbc  coacli^  and  had  a  lirnb  broken.  Of  the  mixed  s 
bty  liere  galfiered  toi»"clhcr  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  was  a  lady 
from  the  Crimea.  She  is  a  Tartar,  and  has  the  high  cheek  bones,  lawny 
complexion,  and  other  pccylinritics  of  the  Chinese  face,  A  Grecian 
girl  was  also  present.  She  has  a  fair  complexion,  and  is  pobshed  in 
her  manners.  One  would  hardly  suspect  her  of  being  a  native  of  the 
East  A  Greek  gentlcnmji  had  features  more  strongly  marked.  Me 
was  not  in  the  coKiiime  of  bis  country,  and  I  at  first  took  him  for  a 
West- Indian.  The  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  (an  appropriate  title,)  may  be 
added  to  tlie  group  of  oriental  characters* 

Amon^  the  persons  of  rank,  was  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  (Infanta  of 
Spain  and  nephew  of  Ferdinand  V!L)  the  g'ayest  of  the  gay,  clapping 
his  hands  and  stamping,  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  dances,  and  whirl- 
ing in  the  giddy  circle  of  the  waltz,  with  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador. The  scandal  of  the  place  accuses  him  of  a  notorious  in- 
trigue with  her,  which  nearly  broke  tlie  heart  of  his  young  and  amia- 
ble wife.  During  the  life  of  his  mother  Maria  Louisa,  he  was  kept 
under  rigid  discipUne  ;  but  since  her  death,  he  is  said  to  dip  deep  in 
dissipation.  He  often  sings  for  the  amusement  of  social  parties.  As 
for  the  Austrian  minister,  he  is  more  than  even  with  his  peccant  spouse. 
His  amours  are  innumerable.*  The  public  functionaries  at  tlic  Tus- 
can court  were  at  the  ball,  glittering  with  stars  and  orders  of  nobdily, 
except  the  English  ambassador,  who  was  in  a  plain  citizen^s  dress. 
He  is  a  fine  looking  man,  fraok  and  unassuming  in  his  deportment. 
He  has  some  claims  to  literary  reputation,  being  the  author  of  a  me- 
moir on  the  Campaigns  of  the  Peninsula,  in  w^hich  he  served  in  tbe 
staff  of  Wellington,  tjn  this  occasion  he  forgot  both  his  sword  and 
pen,  and  joined  in  the  waltz  with  Signora  Turino,  an  elegant  Mdanese 
lady. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  curtain  of  the  theatre  rose,  and 
disclosed  tbe  supper  table,  covered  with  splendid  plate,  and  laden 
with  bounties.  The  coup  d'oeil  was  brilliant.  It  is  said  the  CouiH 
is  obliged  to  use  gilt  wares,  instead  of  massive  gold  and  silver,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  thefts  that  have  been  committed  by  some  of  bis 
guests,  who  have  whipped  spoons  and  forks  into  their  pockets,  to 
defray   the  expenses  of  dress   for  the  next  baU.     Once  or  twice  in 


*  The  Austrian  minislcr  is  tlie  son  of  an  ultra-royalist  in  France,  who  took  * 
decided  part  a^^ainsl  the  FlevoUUioti,  a.nd  was  obliged  to  leave  liii  oounlry.  Tbf 
young  refiijjee  married  tlie  daugbter  of  a  wealthy  banker  at  Coprnhflgcrt^wiUioUt 
tbe  con9«nl  of  lif^r  fiithpr,  and  liaa  fince  found  ftiroiir  in  tho  eye*  of  the  Attitrif 
^fivemment.     He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  little  tn!ent  and  no  character. 
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the  season,  a  general  gala  is  given  to  all  the  peasantry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  Duke  of  Lucca  appears,  and  drmks  champaign 
with  his  subjects.  In  fact,  all  possible  ways  are  devised  of  spending 
money.  We  attended  the  theatre  several  evenings.  Between  the 
acts,  refreshments  consisting  of  ice-creams,  orgeat,  and  other  drinks, 
are  sent  round  to  all  the  boxes. 

We  left  the  gay  throng  at  table,  and  the  festivities  were  probably 
continued  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  as  is  usual  with  the  Italians, 
who  do  all  their  sleeping  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Such  are  the 
high  sports  of  this  fashionable  and  voluptuous  retreat.  Dissipation, 
love,  and  pleasure  seem  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  pursuit  All  have 
their  intrigues,  from  the  nobihty  to  their  milliners.  ,Day  after  day  is 
lost  in  the  giddy  round,  which  continues  for  several  months,  and  the 
generality  of  visitants  leave  in  worse  health  than  they  came. 

On  another  evening  we  visited  the  Casino,  at  the  Bagni  Caldi,  on 
the  Serchio  side.  In  crossing  the  hill  by  the  footpath  already  men- 
tioned, several  sedans  were  observed,  borne  by  peasants,  who  were 
toiling  up  the  steep,  with  some  fop,  in  his  silk  stockings  and  pumps, 
for  a  burden.  The  picture  is  extremely  painful  and  repulsive.  For 
old  persons,  or  invalids  such  servitude  may  be  necessary  ;  but  I  would 
sooner  do  penance  with  monks,  by  walking  with  peas  in  my  shoes, 
than  be  thus  borne.  The  degradation  of  Demidoff's  slave  is  nothing 
to  this.  It,  however,  has  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  whose  authority  is 
good  all  over  Italy. 

The  Casino  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  fashionable  people,  even  of  such 
as  do  not  obtain  admittance  to  the  balls  and  spectacles  of  the  Count. 
We  found  two  large  saloons  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full 
dresses.  One  apartment  is  appropriated  to  dancing  and  the  other  to 
gambling.  In  the  former,  quadrilles,  together  with  German  and  Rus- 
sian waltzes,  are  the  favourite  amusements.  The  gallery  of  faces  was 
much  the  same  as  at  Demidoff's.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  British 
minister  dancing  in  such  a  motley  assemblage,  embracing  jockeys  and 
blacklegs.*  The  Russian  waltz  is  a  rude  and  ungraceful  dance,  better 
suited  to  a  gymnasium  than  a  ball-room.  In  the  gaming  room,  tables 
were  spread  in  the  style  of  the  Palais  Royal.  French  customs, 
French  dresses,  and  the  French  language  prevail  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 


*  Half  a  dozen  of  these  characten  were  pointed  out  to  me.  Some  of  them  are 
notorious.  Two  of  them  were  banished  for  their  crimes ;  and  one  has  been  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  used  to  g;amble  with  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  A  spy  of 
the  Austrian  government,  who  is  here  in  ao  official  capacity,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  assemblage,  wai*  also  designated. 
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Both  sexes  were  engaged  m  play,  and  the  saucy  rateaux  arc  wielded 
with  aa  much  dexterity,  as  al  Frescali's.  Boine  of  the  visitants,  who 
have  missed  au  opportimity  of  pocketing  plate  at  Demidofi^s,  here 
make  up  the  deficit  in  their  funds*  We  remained  till  1  o'clock  in  the 
morniug,  when  the  reign  of  pleasure  had  apparently  but  just  com- 
menced. 

Every  day  during  our  visit,  wc  went  regularly  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
al^rnoon  to  the  Ponte  SerragUo,  to  witness  the  movements  of  die 
fashionable  worUI.  It  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  peculiar  scenes  1 
have  found  in  any  country.  In  tiie  depth  of  these  mountains  and  soli- 
tudes, where  one  would  look  only  for  wild  beasts  and  banditti — ^in  a 
cluster  of  mean  houses,  scarcely  uAmg  to  the  dignity  of  a  hamlet — ^at 
a  bridge  not  surpassing  that  over  Goose  Creek  at  Washington,  the 
speclalor  finds  all  ilie  bustle,  splendour,  and  gaiety  of  Hyde  Park  in 
London,  tlie  Boulevards  of  Paris,  or  the  Corso  at  Rome*  Here  dukes» 
nobles,  and  foreign  ministers,  in  court  dresses  glittering  with  stars  and 
the  badges  of  rank,  roll  by  in  their  coaches  and  six,  followed  by 
mounted  chasseurs  and  retinues  in  livery.  Here  too  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  beauty  of  Italy,  with  accessions  &om  other  countries, 
may  be  seen,  dashing  along  the  dusty  course  in  carriages,  exhibiting 
feats  of  horsemanship  upon  t^ie  saddle,  or  reposing  beneath  the  a^ 
ing  in  front  of  a  humble  colTee-house,  the  Bottegone  of  the  Bat! 
where  hogsheads  o(  ice-cream  and  orgeat  are  daily  vended* 

Wc  used  to  take  our  seats  a  lillle  apart  from  the  multitude,  in  i 
pany  with  friends  who  knew  almost  every  person  upon  the  fashioua 
exchange,  and  who  gave  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  each  as  he  | 
ed.  In  some  cases  we  saw  bankrupt  nobles,  with  notliing  left  butt 
titles,  labouring  to  keep  up  style  and  the  appearance  of  wealth  ;  wbih 
in  others,  newly  acquired  wealth  courted  familiarity,  and  sought  to  mill 
gie  with  nobility.  Antiquated  belles  were  looking  out  for  fresh  oiJ 
mirers,  and  gamesters  for  new  subjects  to  fleece.  One  w^as  happy  in  ' 
successftil  intrigue ;  and  another  felicitated  himself,  that  he  wore  1 1 
gold  chain  in  place  of  a  halter,  and  wa.^  travelling  the  Corso,  instead  of  j 
the  road  to  the  gallows. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  wc  had  a  charming   w  alk  of  two  or  j 
three  miles,  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Lima,  which  is  solitary,  shadyi  i 
and  agreeable,  after  mingling  in  the  bustle  of  the  opposite  shore.  Tb^ 
govermnent  has  opened  an  excellent  road,  bordered  by  trees ;  but  it » 
ieldom  traversed  by  visitants,  who  prefer  show,  noise,  and  dust  to  »  ^ 
pure  air  and  rural  quiets 

Having  witnessed  every  variety  of  scene,  from  high  to  low  life 
whidi  the  Baths  of  Lucca  afford,  wo  went  to  the  theatre  for  ihe  W 
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time,  took  leave  of  our  circle  of  friends,  and  made  preparations  to 
leave  on  the  12th.  Our  style  of  travelling  on  the  return  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Count  Demidoff.  The  press  of  company  had  put 
in  requisition  all  the  vetturini  and  decent  coaches.  We  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  charter  a  one  horse  car,  mounted  with  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular tub,  in  which  we  all  sat  facing  one  another,  with  a  harness  made 
of  ropes,  and  a  saddle  resembling  a  Gallipagos  tortoise.  But  the 
amusement  of  the  thing  counterbalanced  the  inconvenience ;  and  we 
had  no  titles  of  nobility  to  bo  impaired  by  a  neglect  of  style.  The 
vehicle  bore  us  safe  to  the  place  of  destination — and  that  was  enough. 
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SipUmdfer^  1826, 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6tli,  we  left  Florence  for  Bologna.  The 
Piazza  del  Duoino  was  covered  with  wares,  preparatory  to  the  feiSt 
of  the  Madonna,  and  a  great  Fair  on  the  BLh.  Passing  under  the  no- 
ble arcJi  of  tlic  Porta  San  Gallo,  we  soon  began  to  ascend  the  accliTi- 
ties  of  tJie  mountains,  whoirce  a  last  and  lingering  look  was  thrown 
back  into  the  Vahlarno^  en  c  ire  Jed  with  so  many  charms  of  nature^  em 
betlished  by  so  many  monuments  of  the  arts,  and  endeared  to  us  by  so 
many  pleasing  associations.  The  vale  was  still  dressed  rn  all  its  sum- 
mer pride  ;  and  our  parting  view  was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  been 
obtained  during  a  long  visit.  Waving  another  farewell  to  the  circle 
of  our  friends,  wc  were  soon  lost  among  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines^ 

Three  miles  from  Florence,  wc  passed  the  great  cemetery  of  the  city, 
denominated  Trespiano.  The  enclosure  contkins  eight  or  ten  acres, 
laid  out  in  a  perfect  square,  girt  with  a  sid>atantial  wall,  and  covered 
with  a  beautiful  coat  of  verdure.  A  stone  pyramid,  surmounted  by  » 
cross,  rises  in  the  centre.  There  arc  few  sepulchral  monuments,  A 
grove  of  cypress,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  road,  gives  to  the  scenery 
a  character  suiteti  to  a  dejjository  of  the  dead. 

The  hilts  for  some  distance  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  dollied 
with  olives.  Hedges  like  those  in  England,  filled  with  blackberries, 
line  the  road.  The  vales  are  fertile  and  rural,  abounding  in  vineywtbT 
now  purple  with  the  ripening  vintage.  We  here  passed  another  of 
the  seata  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  front  exhibits  the  face 
of  a  large  old-fasliioned  clocks  and  looks  more  like  a  convent  than » 
palace.  At  noon  the  vetturioo  came  to  at  the  Albergo  GheretOi  a 
dirty  little  tavern,  and  insisted  on  stopping  two  hours.  It  was  a  rfuQ 
place,  and  recourse  was  had  to  our  books  for  amusement.  OnwaJ^ 
we  continued  to  climb  ridge  after  ridge,  till  one  of  the  highest,  between 
Taliaferro  and  Maschere,  afforded  a  wide  and  glorious  view,  extend- 
ing to  the  plains  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  The  route  is  so  zig-zag,  tk< 
the  points  of  compass  had  been  lost,  and  a  bright  sun  could  hardly  re- 
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concile  ua  to  the  position  of  tliosc  cities.  Beyond  Maschere,  we  cross- 
ed a  tiobte  bridge  and  terrace  fna<le  by  Napoleon.  It  is  on  the  same 
scale  with  all  his  public  works.  The  natural  jjrowtli  of  this  region  is 
cmk,  chestnut^  and  pi  no,  inl€rspcrs€^d  with  cypress*  There  are  few 
iMmies  and  few  inhabitants. 

Just  at  dusk  we  reachG<l  the  solitary  inn  of  Covigliaio,  standing  up* 
on  the  Bumniit  of  tlje  Apennines,  whicli  are  here  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  le^cl  of  the  aea.  Some  bard  storicii  arc  told  of  this  tavern 
by  tourists.*  \Vc  fouiKl  it  filled  wiib  irtivellers,  who  were  at  table, 
drinking  wine,  and  exhibiting  a  scene  of  noisy  mirth.  The  hostess 
gave  us  a  good  supper  and  coniforlable  lodgings.  On  looking  trom 
the  windows  next  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  we  were  in  a  region 
of  much  wildness  and  grandeur*  'J'hc  tnountain§  rose  around  us  in 
rude  and  naked  masses,  often  shooting  up  into  fantastic  needles,  par- 
lially  shrouded  in  mist.  Ruins  that  have  slidden  down,  strew  the 
alopes  at  their  l>ase3.  The  formation  is  secondary,  antl  the  rocks  are 
friable.     A  pale  suiy^se  gilded  Uieir  sombre  peaks. 

We  left  at  an  early  hour.  A  shepherd  was  observed  unpenning  his 
fold,  with  his  dog  at  his  side.  The  general  aspect  of  the  conn  try  is 
sa?a^,  barren,  and  desolate.  At  Pietra  Mala,  the  vetturino  paused 
for  an  examination  of  our  passports  ;  and  I  ran  half  a  mile  to  look  at 


*  **  One  inexplicable  p^n^  of  rulEana  had  longf  been  fett,  but  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed, on  the  road  between  Florence  and  Bolo«^nn.  Tmvellers  daily  disappeared, 
and  cmild  ocver  be  traced  by  their  spoil?.  Two  Pi  am  of  my  actiuainlanoe,* 
pajsing  throug^h  Pietra  MaliL»  j>iil  up  at  a  solitary  mn  on  the  Apennines,  and  nsked 
fcjr  bediu  The  landlady  told  ll^m  that  she  must  send  two  milea  off  to  borrow 
sheets  of  the  curate,  A  desolate  house  and  a  wrcteheti  supper,  set  in  oppOBitinn 
with  diamond  rings  on  the  coarse  fiiigei  a  of  tlieir  hosleas,  alarnied  her  g:uest9,  who 
bad  heard  of  the  invisible  murders  cuinmiUcd  on  this  roail*  They  ^ommunicat&l 
their  luspicion  to  the  \  etturino,  and  havin*  concerted  their  plan,  they  desired 
him,  in  the  liindlady*3  hear io*,  to  call  \h*tm  up  at  five  in  the  morniitg,  and  retirod 
to  bed.  There  they  kept  a  fearful  watch  nnlil  all  were  asleep,  when  stealing 
from  tlietr  bcda,  they  act  off  befurc  midnijih^  ^^  thus  egcai>ed  alive  from  tlioae 
dneaditti  conHnes. 

"  Not  long  arierwara,  a  membi^-  of  the  gang  being  taken,  made  a  discovery  ot 
the  rest  All  the  banditli  -"^re  surprised  while  feasting  nt  the  patronage,  and 
their  horrible  mystery  was  at  length  reirealed.  It  was  the  law  of  their  society  to 
murder  all  the  passenger*  they  stopped,  to  kill  and  bury  the  homes,  bum  the  car- 
rukges  aod  baggagen,  reserving  only  the  money,  jewela,  and  watches.  Biondi,  tlie 
curate,  was  their  captain ;  the  mistreai  of  the  inn  was  Hieir  aeeomplice,  and,  in 
the  manner  jiMt  mentioned,  she  sent  him  notice  of  every  traveller  that  lodged  «t 
her  house- — Fori^fflti'a  Renusrh  on  ftalj/. 

■^  Mr.  Dodaworth  and  Signora  Piiti^»«**^i- 
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J  he  traces  of  a  volrai^o,  wliprc  blue  lamlicrit  flames  have  at  certatn  pe- 
riods been  seen  issuinjr  from  the  surlacc.  The  craters,  or  more  pro- 
perly circular  level  beds  of  volcanic  substances,  are  three  in  number, 
of  small  dimensions,  and  exhibiting  at  present  neither  flame  nor  heal. 
I  eolleclcd  several  specimens  of  the  stones,  which  appear  to  be  par* 
tially  calcined,  arc  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  have  a  strong  vitrioUc  smcD. 

As  my  visit  had  been  prolonged  beyond  what  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  vclturino^  he  had  gone  on  leaving  rnc  to  overfnk*^  him  in  ehinb- 
ing  the  hills.  Feeling  for  luy  wttuth,  to  nnt#-  the  time  of  my  absence, 
I  found  that  was  mis5iin£r  as  well  as  the  coach,  and  that  it  had  been  left 
under  my  pillow,  at  the  littlo  taveni  three  and  a  half  mile^  back.  As 
travellers  have  told  so  many  friglitful  tales  of  this  inn,  and  as  our  doors 
were  without  fastenings,  a  deg^rec  of  precaution  was  used,  which  bad 
seldom  or  never  beibrc  been  resorted  to,  and  which  in  this  instance 
led  to  a  vexatious  accident. 

Here  was  a  fine  dilemma.  By  going  forward,  I  stood  a  chance 
to  lose  my  watch  ;  by  returning  for  it,  I  should  be  left  upon  iJie  lop 
of  the  Apennines.  At  length  a  peasant  was  despatched  on  horseback 
to  tho  tavern,  witli  directions  to  follow,  till  he  overtook  me  ;  while  I 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  vetturino.  Fortunately  it  was  a  gusty  day, 
and  on  reaching  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  where  a  dozen  coaches  bad 
been  capsized  by  the  wind,  he  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  pass  till 
tlie  squall  was  over,  i  met  in  my  walk  upon  the  storm-beaten  htlk 
a  solitary  Greek  on  foot,  in  his  national  costume,  which  was  tattercH 
and  presented  but  too  strikint^  an  image  of  his  unfortunate  country. 
He  laid  Ida  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  saluted  me  in  passing.  Two 
peasants,  who  looked  quite  too  much  like  banditti,  issued  from  a  br- 
path,  and  asked  me  some  indifferent  questions  about  the  road. 

After  a  walk  of  four  miles,  I  overtookthe  carriage  at  the  Dogana,  on 
the  conJines  of  the  Papal  fc?tato,  where  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  and  tbc 
triple  crown  wert  again  seen  over  the  door.  The  morning  furnisM 
a  chapter  of  accidcnis.  My  companion  tn  stepping  from  the  cooclr 
had  wrenched  his  ankle,  anri  wii^  unable  to  walk.  All  the  brandy  and 
camphor  of  the  Locanda  della  Stella,  an  well  as  the  kind  senuces  of  the 
hostess,  were  put  in  requisition*  In  the  mean  time^  I  began  to  gi'C 
up  the  peasant  and  my  watch  for  lost,  when  atlbut  the  old  mountaiaecfi 
in  bis  heavy  shoes,  blue  stockings,  and  white  cap,  came  trottuig  up 
with  the  unusual  appendage  of  a  watch  in  his  pocker.  He  was  libe- 
rally rewarded  for  his  fidelity.  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  be  was 
an  honest  man,  to  which  he  replied — "  si,  eignore,  sono  honesto,  BW- 
molto  povero"'^ — yes,  \  am  honest,  but  very  poor.  He  shared  with  ^ 
an  omelet  and  a  glass  of  red  wine,  imd  then  kissing  our  hands,  retunie<^ 
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to  his  sheep-fold  or  his  rud^  hut  upon  the  mountains,  with  an  approving 
conscience.  I  have  uniformly  found  the  lower  classes  in  Italy  honest, 
civil,  and  kind-hearted.  Trunks,  books,  clothing,  and  other  artideB 
have  daily  been  exposed  without  detriment ;  and  only  one  instance  of 
incivility  is  remembered.  At  a  custom-house  near  Leghorn,  a  lad  beset 
us  for  a  fee.  On  being  repulsed,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Iddio  retarda  vostro 
viaggio" — God  impede  your  journey  ! 

From  this  point,  we  continued  to  descend  the  mountains,  which 
often  rise  in  bleak  and  barren  ridges  of  sand.  A  high  wind,  which 
appeared  to  roll  over  in  torrents  from  vale  to  vale,  often  involved  us  in 
tempests  of  dust.  Some  of  the  loftier  swells  presented  a  wide  view 
into  the  vale  of  the  Po,  and  the  plains  stretching  to  the  Adriatic.  As 
the  atmosphere  was  not  clear,  the  sea  was  invisible.  At  4  o'clock 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Reno, 
the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  with  a  broad  sandy  channel,  and  a 
scanty  rill  of  water.  The  vales  here  again  become  fertile,  and  the 
loaded  vineyards  appeared  in  all  their  glory. 

Passing  the  magnificent  seat  of  Cardinal  Ferrara  and  the  splendid 
suburbs  of  Bologna,  we  entered  its  gates,  under  the  favourable  light  of 
a  clear  sunset,  and  saw  no  reason  to  dissent  from  Napoleon's  partiality, 
who  used  to  call  it,  ^^  mia  cara  citta  di  Bologna."  The  streets  are 
broad,  neatly  paved,  and  clean  ;  uniformly  lined  with  arcades  over  the 
side- walks,  and  with- ranges  of  stately  buildings,  which  have  a  light  and 
cheerful  appearance,  in  comparison  with  the  sombre  castles  of  Flo- 
rence. There  is  also  a  show  of  considerable  magnificence  in  the 
churches  and  other  public  edifices.  The  two  words  ^^  my  dear,"  in 
plain  English,  but  not  addressed  to  us,  were  the  first  which  met  our  ears. 
Excellent  accommodations  were  obtained  at  the  Pellegrino.  While 
at  supper,  our  arrival  was  welcomed  by  a  serenade  from  the  ^^  Ciechi," 
a  band  of  blind  musicians,  who  salute  all  new  comers,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  fee.  In  one  or  two  instances,  odes  of  congratulation 
were  brought  to  us,  which  had  probably  been  previously  addressed  to 
fifty  other  travellers,  the  name  only  being  changed. 

The  next  day  I  rambled  over  the  city  alone,  as  my  friend  was  too 
lame  to  go  out.  On  my  way  to  the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  two  sturdy 
beggars  beset  me  opposite  the  prison,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  cells  thrust  out  their  bronze  arms  through 
the  grates,  with  the  most  fiuious  and  importunate  cries.  Such  an 
image  was  less  prepossessing,  than  the  splendid  arcades  and  gilded 
domes,  which  spread  before  me.  At  the  Place  of  the  Giant,  I  exa- 
mined the  celebrated  Fountain,  embellished  by  the  chisel  of  John  di 
^logna ;  it  appeared  to  me  unworthy  of  the  eulogies,  which  have 
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been  lavidhed  upon  it  by  others.  The  group  consists  of  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Neptyne,  siirroinided  by  four  Sea-nymphs,  and  as  many  Ct- 
pids  playing  with  dolphins.  In  tlie  attitude^  port,  and  bearing  of  the 
principnl  figure^  there  is  much  dignity^  much  Uiat  bespeaks  and  be- 
comes the  god.  But  he  is  figuratively  as  Hell  as  hterally  accompanied 
hf  a  scaly  brood.  The  mermaids  press  their  exuberant  breasts  in 
Tain  ;  for  they  yield  neither  milk  nor  water.  Their  postures  are  horri- 
ble ;  and  their  extrenuties  terniuiate  in  6shes.  They  are  in  all  re- 
spects monsters.  The  Cupidjs  arc  in  better  taste  ;  hut  the  bronze 
Mercury,  in  the  Florentine  (jallery,  by  the  same  artist,  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred such  motmments.  Scanty  rills  spirt  from  the  Fountain,  which  is 
contemptible  in  comparison  with  those  of  Rome. 

The  Square  of  ihe€iant^  so  named  from  the  statue  of  Nepttinei  is 
surrounded  by  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  Palazzo  Vechio,  and  the 
cJiurch  of  St.   Peironius — all   of  brick^  ornamented  with  pillars  and 
tracery^  Tenerable  in  aspect,  but  void  of  architectural  grandeur.     My 
first  visit  was  to  the  church.     Its  front  is  unlinished,  and  the  boles  arc 
left  in  which  the  scaffolding  was  erected.     The  lower  part  is  encased 
-with  marble.     It  is  of  the  Ciothic  order.     The  ulterior  is  finished,  and 
exhibits  the  usual  degree  of  Italian  «pienflour.     Some  of  the  chapeb 
are  rich  and  elegant.     The  w^alls  were  hung  with  notices  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Madonna,  in  commemoration  of  ber  nativity,  which  continues 
for  three  days.     Groups  of  people  were  kneeling  in  the  aislea.     Tbc 
canopy  of  the  high  altar  is  superb,  resting  on  rich  columns,  and  sor- 
mounted  by  angels  and  warriors  in  white  marble.     Under  the  altar  is  a 
Tault,  grated  in  front  and  dimly  lighted  by  lamps,  in  which  tbe  bloodj 
corse  of  the  Saviour  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  a  couch.     A  circle  of 
poor  people  were  looking  in,  saying  their  prayers.     BanDeni  are  ms> 
pended  round  the  choir,  bearing  the  arms  of  different  families,  and  m^ 
seriptions  requesting  prayers  for  their  departed  spirits* 

The  pavement  exhibits  the  celebrated  meridian  of  Cellini,  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  designating  the  progress  of  the  sun  througfi 
the  zodiac.  On  one  side,  the  ascending,  and  on  the  other,  the  descciwJ* 
ing  signs  are  delineated.  The  sun  is  admitted  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  eighty  feet  from  the  floor,  and  falls  upon  the  point  cor 
with  the  day  and  month.  At  each  end  of  the  line,  handacnoe  I 
ments  are  erected  against  the  wall,  bearing  inscriptions  explanatory  ol 
the  work,  and  complimentary  to  the  genius  of  tbe  artist.  Neir  by 
stands  a  clock  with  two  faces,  pointing  out  with  its  double  bands  the 
true  and  the  solar  time.  Petronius,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicatL^^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  clever  saint,  who  did  much  for  Bologna,  and  de- 
served' the  honours  which  are  paid  to  his  memory.     Charles  V,  ol 
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Tuscany  was  crowned  in  this  ciiiirch  by  the  Pope  ;  and  here  the  Comi' 
oil  of  Trent  beld  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  Palazzo  Vechio  ia  a  very  old  building,  with  a  fantastic  tower 
ming*  in  the  centre.  It  seems  once  to  have  been  a  castle  or  fortress  ; 
but  is  now  retniirkabte  for  little  ebe  than  its  antiquity.  The  Palazzo 
Pubbhco  is  dedicated  to  St.  Petroiiiu^j,  the  patron  of  the  city ;  and  an  im* 
age  of  the  Pope,  who  has  been  ieas  a  benefactor,  guards  tlie  entrance. 
At  the  door,  I  inquired  of  *  gtrntleman  the  way  to  the  belfry.  He 
conducted  me  up  a  flight  of  Bramante^B  stairs,  and  through  haUs  ap- 
propriated to  the  Governor,  Police,  and  other  officers.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a  good  statue  of  Hercules  in  bronze*  Ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  Palace,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs* 
Bologna  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  stretch  in  long 
lines  from  north  to  »outh,  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  On  all  other 
sidcs^  a  level  plain,  rich  and  verdant,  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  <:an  reach. 
Glimpses  of  the  Friuli  mountains,  beyond  Verona,  are  discernible. 
The  hills  skirting  the  western  suburbs  are  covered  with  convents,  and 
oUier  buildings.  On  the  very  top  of  an  eminence  stands  the  church 
of  3t.  Luca,  with  a  chain  of  arcudes,  tlu*ee  miles  in  length,  connect- 
ing^ it  with  the  city*  It  i»  a  ahrine  of  great  sanctity,  to  which  pdgrim- 
ages  are  frequently  performed.  The  expenses  of  the  structure  and  its 
embellishments  were  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people. 

Bologna  is  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  containiog 
76,000  inhabitants.  The  buildings  aje  nearly  all  of  brick,  with  red 
tiled  roofe.  Numerous  steeples  and  towers  give  an  air  of  magnificence 
to  the  city.  The  arcades  funa  ilic  most  peculiar  feature,  and  are  not 
less  conducive  to  elegance  than  comfort,  being  often  supported  by 
stately  marble  columns*  Sometimes  awnings  are  hung  from  arch  to 
arch,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  aun,  and  produce  a  covered  way. 
The  people  are  active,  bustling,  and  gay  ;  diflering  in  dress  and  man- 
ners from  their  neighbours ;  and  presenting  new  shades  of  colour  in 
the  mixed  moral  mosaic,  which  the  various  petty  states  of  Italy  com- 
pose. 

My  volunteer  cicerone  accompanied  me  to  the  Cathedral,  which  h 
an  immense  pile*  Its  architecture  has  been  severely  censured.  The 
interior  is  lofty  and  splendid.  One  of  the  frescos  was  painted  by 
Guido,  and  another  is  the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracci.  We  went 
thence  to  the  church  of  St,  Bartholemew.  A  priest  was  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  to  a  group  of  females  kneeling  at  the  altar.  He 
took  the  wafer  between  his  fingers  and  put  it  into  their  mouths,  uttor- 
ing  a  benediction  upon  each.     We  retreated,  without  breaking  in  upon 
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the  solemn  rite.  In  fronl  of  llie  church  rise  the  two  towers  of  AsineM 
and  Gasenck,  The  former  is  three  hyndrcd  and  twenty-seven  feet  tft 
height,  built  of  brick  and  topped  with  a  cupola.  It  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  city,  Tlie  other  tower  leans  like  that  of  Pisi, 
It  is  alluded  to  by  Dante.  The  Pope  held  a  councd  in  one  of  its 
chambers. 

My  new  acquaintance  took  me  to  the  Gallery,  which  is  an  extenaire 
establishment,  embracing  schools  for  drawiug,  architecture,  staluaryi 
and  painting,  like  those  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Florence.  In  the 
rear  spreads  a  large  Botanic  Garden,  which  forma  an  agreeable  appen- 
dage. The  Gallery  itself  is  small,  but  one  of  the  most  select  in  Italy, 
comprisinif  the  choicest  pictures  of  the  Bologncse  School.  Lodovico, 
Annibale,  and  Augostino  Caiacci,  Guido,  Domcnichino,  AJbano,  and 
Fontana,  were  all  natives  of  this  city,  and  form  a  constellation  of  ge- 
nius, which  few  other  schools  can  boast.  Their  countrymen  chensb 
their  works  with  a  spirit  of  nationality,  which  is  highly  creditable  to 
their  taste  and  patriotism. 

The  collection  cotnnience^  wi(h  old  pictures,  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  art.  In  the  ante-chamber  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  bishop,  by 
Guido.  The  two  principal  rooms  contain  so  many  admirable  produc- 
tions, tliat  I  hardly  know  which  to  select  for  notice.  One  of  the  best 
is  the  Crucifixion,  by  Guido.  It  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
grandeur.  There  are  only  three  figures — the  Saviour  and  two  Disci* 
pies.  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  tlie  same  artist,  is  reckoned 
a  master-piece  ;  but  the  subject  is  so  horrible,  that  I  did  not  examine' 
it  with  much  attention.  Domenichino  has  one  or  two,  which  are  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  In  the  Martyrduui  o!"  St.  Agnes,  ilie  knife  13 
plunged  up  to  tho  hilt  in  her  bosom.  Grandeur  prevails  over  horror  in 
his  Martyrduui  of  Fetcr.  But  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  in  my 
opinion  his  finest  picture  in  this  collection.  The  persecutor  is  thrown 
irom  his  horse ;  and  tho  wliole  groop  arc  startled  at  the  light  "^  abovp 
the  brightness  of  the  sun/'  Wonder  and  fear  are  forcibly  depicted  ii* 
every  countenance, 

Raphaels  St.  Cecilia  is  as  divine  in  person,  as  she  was  in  voice , 
and  in  this  instance,  his  pencil  both  ^^  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,"  and 
^'  drew  an  angel  down.''  Lodovico  Caracci  has  attempted  a  Transfi- 
guration. It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  subject.  Yet  one  looks  witl» 
partiality  on  every  production  of  this  artist,  for  his  kindness  in  educa- 
ting his  two  illustrious  nephews*  His  two  pupils  and  himself  haff 
sportively  tried  tlieir  skill,  by  way  of  rivalry,  on  tho  same  subjecf- 
Annibale  Caracci  is  generally  thought  to  have  posseted  the  mosi 
talent.     ]VIy  Bolognese  guide  seemed   familiar  with  the  history  oi 
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these  ariiatg^  and  related  some  anecdotes,  which  were  new  to  me, 
Guido  was  a  notorious  gamester  and  fond  of  the  bottle.  Towards  the 
doae  of  his  life,  he  became  careless  of  his  reputation. 

In  returning:  from  the  Gallery,  we  passed  uader  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  btrth-day  of  the  Madonna.  It  was  bung  with 
crimson  tapestry,  and  furnished  with  silver  candlesticks,  preparatory 
to  an  illumination  in  the  evening.  We  went  to  the  church  of  St,  Do- 
roinick,  to  see  the  shrine  of  its  patron,  who  was  celebrated  not  less  for 
his  mihtary  acbievements  than  Ibr  his  sanctity.  His  tomb  m  a  proud 
pile  of  marble.  The  sarcophagus  is  supposed  to  contain  his  dust  ; 
but  the  scepticism  of  the  French  has  thrown  some  doubts  over  this 
subject.  In  front  of  the  shrine  is  a  small  stalue  of  a  cherub,  kneeling 
and  holding  a  candlestick.  It  is  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  very  best 
pieces,  and  worth  all  the  other  sculpture  about  the  shrine,  rich  as  it  is. 
A  convent  for  Dominkanfi  is  attached  to  the  church.  It  has  at  pro- 
sent  only  eleven  inmates,  whose  grated  cells  look  hke  prisons.  They 
were  converted  into  barracks  by  the  French,  About  this  pile  of 
buildings,  arc  several  insulated  Gothic  shrines,  with  sarcophagi  cradled 
in  the  open  air. 

Here  the  intelhgeot  and  kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  grat^jitously 
devoted  nearly  the  whole  day  to  an  entire  stranger,  took  leave  of  me. 
He  said  he  belonged  to  the  Police.  I  continued  my  rambles  over  the 
City.  Upon  the  walla,  in  some  of  tiie  public  squares,  sonnets  were 
posted  up,  with  the  authors'  names  attached  to  them,  congratulating 
persons  on  their  recent  nuptials.  One  of  them  was  of  a  very  different 
character,  containing  fulsome  panegyrics  on  a  noble  nun^  who  had  just 
taken  the  veil.  A  play-bill  sometimes  divided  these  productions  of  the 
Italian  muse.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  an  immense  crowd 
collected  in  one  of  the  streets,  near  tlie  walls  of  the  city.  On  ap- 
proacliing,  1  found  a  popular  preacher  mounted  upon  a  stage,  beneath 
the  arcades  of  a  church,  walking  to  and  fro, and  raving  like  a  madman. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  dozen  men  were  passing  among  the  prostrate 
multitude,  shaking  the  money  in  their  hats  and  making  collections. 

At  evening  I  walked  to  Monte  Nola,  the  Public  Garden.  It  is  both 
^  promenade  and  dri^e,  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees  by  order  of  Na* 
poleon^  The  Corso  is  circular,  not  more  than  half  or  Uiree- quarters 
of  a  mile  in  circumference,  around  which  the  coaches  chase  one  another, 
%oroewhat  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  chariot  races.  The  walks  are 
extensive,  beautifully  shaded,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
*noun tains  on  one  side,  and  the  vale  of  the  Po,  on  the  other.  Great 
iiumbers  o£  both  sexes  were  out  on  the  Festa  of  the  Madonna.  The 
\vomefi  are  handsome — tall^  graceful,  and  genteel,  wearing  white  veils 
VOL.  n-  &3 
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and  lurbons,  without  hats,  even  in  fniblic.     They  have  cheerful  faccs^ 
and  arc  remarkably  gay  and  aninitited  in  their  manners. 

Two  foyntnrns  refresh  the  Garden,  about  which  seats  are  extended 
in  the  shade.  On  the  hank  of  the  Reno,  which  murmurs  by,  there  t9» 
modern  ^•'ymnasium,  ornamented  with  twenty  Corinthian  pdlars,  it 
is  appropriated  to  wresthng,  playing  ball,  and  other  athletic  exercises, 
in  which  the  youth  were  engagecl.  Few  carriages  appeared  on  the 
parade,  and  the  attempts  at  style  were  meagre,  in  comparison  with 
Home,  Naples,  or  Floreru:c.  Many  of  the  hii,'her  clashes  were  in  the 
country,  to  which  the  BoloEfnese  arc  much  more  partial  than  the  other 
Italians.  In  reluming  to  llie  hotel,  I  called  at  the  Bottegone  of  the 
city.  It  was  ^11  of  people,  even  to  the  arcades  in  front  of  the  coflfee- 
housc.  Ice-creams  are  eaten  out  of  tumblers  ;  and  immense  quanti- 
ties are  taken  to  private  bouses ;  an  indication  that  the  ladies  are  more 
retired  and  domestic  in  their  habits,  than  in  other  cities.  I  saw  per- 
haps a  doTien  servants  come  in,  and  return  loaded  with  ices  of  all  co- 
lours. Thus  ended  the  fatigues  and  pleasures  of  the  first  day,  giWng 
me  a  favourable  impression  of  Bologna. 

Early  next  morning  we  re? timed  an  examination  of  the  town,  revisit- 
ing the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  the  Gallery,  and  most  of  the  localities, 
which  have  already  been  described,  together  with  many  that  were  new 
to  me.  An  intelligent  gentleman  accompanied  us  through  the  vtrioos 
tiepartments  of  the  University.  ,U  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings, 
furnished  with  appurtenances  and  accommodations,  which  are  sailed 
to  what  has  been  one  of  die  greatest  schools  in  the  world.  The  phtlo- 
sophica!  and  chemical  apparatus  is  very  complete.  Our  pohte  and 
obliging  guide,  who  appeared  to  be  an  officer  in  the  institution,  spoke 
of  Franklin,  Hare,  and  Priestly  in  terms  of  high  respect.  A  superb 
monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Galvani,  a  native  of  this 
city,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  new  science  to  which  he  has  giftn 
name. 

The  cabinets  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history  are  all  well 
filled,  and  the  articles  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Au  ei- 
tensive  anatomical  museum,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe, and 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Florence,  contains  an  infinite  variety  of  pwp** 
rations,  partly  of  real  subjects,  and  partly  in  wax.  We  were  extremely 
anxious  to  see  that  philological  prodigy.  Professor  Mezzo^ti^*  who 


•  Dr.  Valentin,  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  who  made  the  tour  of  Wt^J^ 
1820 — ^2'!, 5|>etiks thua i^l'  the  learned  Professor: 

"  L^abb^  MciKofanti^  de  petite  fitatnre,  maia  aavant  tref-distingu^,  et  profiM*"' 
dc  lafig^es  orientnles  ftTuniversit^,  en  €*%  le  dirccteur-     Cct  homme  ^tcwow**^ 
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13  said  to  uiKlerstand  forty -two  langyages.  Our  cicerone  redyced  the 
number  to  thirty,  two  more  tlian  Sir  William  Jones  was  acquainted 
with  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  even  after  this  deductioo,  the 
depth  of  Ills  erudition  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  tliough  it  is 
doubtless  wonderful.  The  Italians  are  a  little  prone  to  deal  in  super- 
ladfes.  Mezzofanti  k  now  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  was  out  of 
town  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  deprived  ub  of  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  the  University  Library,  of  which  he  has  charge. 

The  most  eminent  man  in  the  medical  school,  and  the  first  physician 
in  Italy,  is  Dr.  Tommaaini,  professor  of  clinical  medicine*  A  friend 
at  Florence  had  given  us  letters  to  him  ;  but  he  had  unfortunately  gone 
to  Naples,  a  distance  of  four  or  live  hundred  miles,  on  a  professional 
visit  to  a  patient  of  distinction,  who  died  before  his  arrival  He  is  a 
native  of  Modena,  and  now  at  the  age  of  about  forty.  We  saw  the 
portraits  of  two  female  professors  in  the  halL  They  have  good  faces, 
and  were  eminent  in  their  departments,  tliough  in  my  opinion  out  of 
iheir  proper  spheres.  Of  this  the  Bolognese  appear  to  be  sensible  ; 
for  the  chairs  of  these  fair  lecturers  on  the  most  indelicate  of  all  sub- 
jects, are  now  vacant,  and  will  probably  never  again  be  filled  by  the 
same  sex.^  There  are  forty  profes:iorships  iji  the  University,  and  the 
number  of  students  is  seven  or  eight  hundred. 

At  the  Zampieri  Palace,  we  lound  five  rooms  filled  with  pictures 
of  no  great  celebrity,  though  some  of  them  are  good  in  their  way. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  article  is  the  original  sketch  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci'^s  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  on  the  walls  of  a  convent 
at  Milan,  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  di tiering  in  some  points  from  the 
immortal  work,  as  it  was  finally  completed. 

The  allernoon  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  the  Certosa  or 
Campo  Santo,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town^  in  the 
western  ^^uburbs.  It  is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue,  bordered  by 
fields,  gardens,  and  trees,  and  its  situation  is  extremely  rural.  It  was 
tbrinerly  a  large  convent-^  with  a  chapel  attached  to  it»  The  grounds, 
courts  and  cloisters  have  been  converted  into  cemeteries,  crowded 


modeste,  aT«c  Icfjael  nous  a^ons  pasit^  nne  aolr^e^  daos  nae  rd anion  chez  ie  comte 
de  Malvezi,  cd  1820|  connait  vingt  fatigues^  et  en  park  le  pint  ^and  uombfe  \  aon 
tradition  eat  prodigieusc.'* 

♦  The  French  still  keep  up  the  custom^  and  some  of  llic  firat  lecture**  in  the 
deparimerit  aUnJed  to,  are  given  by  females,  witii  experiment*  on  nil  kinda  ol 
mbjects,  real  hikI  aitificia!,  deatl  and  ahvc*  1  jiccoinpani©<l  a  medical  friend  to 
<me  of  tliem,  and  heard  au  elderly  woman  of  great  volubility^  deliver  her  instriic- 
tioni  to  a  class  of  students.  Such  ^lercises  may  no  doubt  he  ii<.eful,  but  Ihey  or^ 
oot  Tcry  attractive. 
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with  graves  and  sepulchral  monumefits,  raany  of  which  are  stalely 
piles  ofmarble  in  the  first  style  of  elegance.  We  could  not  find  many 
distinguished  toinhs,  prolific  as  Bologna  has  been  in  men  of  genius. 
It  was  not,  however,  opened  titi  1801,  and  in  a  period  of  twenty^fivc 
years,  scventj^five  thousand  persons  have  been  here  deported;  a 
number  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the  city.  From  this  fact  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  a  generation  at  Bologna  lasts  a  quarter  of  a 
century^  five  or  six  years  less  than  the  ordinary  estimate  in  England. 
A  striking  peculiarity  was  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  graves, 
The  dead  arc  assorted  according  to  their  ages.  There  is  one  coin- 
partment  for  children ;  another  for  female  adults  ;  a  third  for  male 
adults ;  and  a  fourth  for  persons  beyond  a  certain  age.  Prices  of 
sepulture  vary  as  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  grounds  are  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circuit,  substantially  enclosed,  and  prettily  shaded  with  pyra- 
mids of  cypress.  Several  grave-diggers  were  at  work  io  opening 
tombs  and  vaults,  whose  voices  alone  broke  the  profound  quiet,  which 
reigns  tlirough  the  cemetery.  The  church  is  still  kept  up,  in  which 
the  last  sad  offices  are  performed.  About  the  walls  are  suspend^^tl 
many  spoUs  and  trophies,  taken  from  the  Turks  at  Constantinople, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers.  Among  the  rest  arc  chains,  in  which  cap- 
tives are  bound.  They  arc  about  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  fetlock 
at  one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other.  In  the  celb  of  the  church  is  an 
extensive  assortment  of  rude  but  rare  Madonnas,  exhibiting  the  miracu* 
lous  forms  in  which  the  Virgin  appeared  at  different  and  remote  places, 
I  in  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  the  East. 

At  evening  we  visited  the  Chiesa  del  Servi,  which  is  the   popular 

church  at  Bologna,  and  the  scene  of  half  of  the  intrigues  in  the  city. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  Feast  of 

the  Madonna,  to  take  place  on  the  morrow.     It  15  a  long  low  edi&t^» 

with  the  high  altar  nearly  in   the  centre.     The  air  was  suifocating 

from  the  smoke  of  censers  and  tapers,  as  well  as  from  the  garlic  of 

the  crowd,  which  thronged  the  aisles.     Our  attention  was  arrested  by 

,  a  group,  bending  at  a  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity,  on  one  side  of  tlie 

I  church.     The  faces  of  the  Virgin  and  her  child  were  of  a  black  glossy 

j  colour,  besmeared  with  grease.     To  prevent  any   farther  deformities 

{  of  the  frightfid  images,  they  had  been  encased  in  glass,  so  as  to  b4 

seen  but  not  caressed.     Three  lamps  were  burning  in  front.    The 

I  central  one  was  open,  into  which  the  devotees  dipped  their  fin^Tf, 

I  and  daubed  their  foreheads  witli  the  holy  unction.     Sometimes  little 

flowers  or  sprigs  were  substituted,  immersed  in  oil,  rubbed  as  new 

L  the  faces  of  the  idols  as  possible,  and  then  kissetl  with  fervour  by  the 

r  prostrate  votaries.     Armed  soldiers  were  stationed  beforo  the  $ii^ 
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to  keep  the  peace  in  the  general  rush  to  the  shrines.  At  8  o'clock, 
an  officer  of  the  guard,  wearing  his  sword,  cocked  hat,  and  cane, 
bustled  through  the  aisles,  driving  the  multitude  from  their  prayers 
and  from  the  church,  while  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  kneeling. 
This  scene  was  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as  the  most  strongly 
marked  by  abject  superstition  and  unresisted  tyranny,  that  I  witnessed 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  tour  through  Italy,  not  excepting  the  idola- 
trous worship  in  St.  Peter's. 

After  the  show  was  over  at  the  church,  we  went  to  a  more  digni- 
fied spectacle  at  the  Teatro  del  Corso.  On  our  way  thither,  fifteen 
barbers'  shops,  with  the  sign  of  the  pewter  basin,  were  counted  by 
way  of  curiosity.  They  were  all  lighted  up,  and  filled  vnth  persons 
under  the  razor  ;  an  indication  that  the  Bolognese  are  a  cleanly  peo- 
ple. The  theatre  is  spacious  and  neat ;  and  the  boxes  exhibited  a 
splendid  circle  of  beauty,  whose  white  head-dresses  gave  to  their 
complexions  the  dehcacy  of  nuns ;  though  they  are  said  in  other 
respects  not  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  holy  sisterhood. 
We  saw  the  dramatic  corps  belonging  to  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess 
of  Parma,  and  late  Empress  of  France,  who  were  here  on  a  visit  for 
a  few  days,  from  the  neighbouring  city.  They  are  highly  respectable, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  was  fiir  from  being  didl.  The 
music  was  excellent,  worthy  of  the  native  city  of  Rossini. 
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DEPARTtTRE  FROM  llOLOONA — RJDE   TO    FEBBARA — EmnROlTS SEBT0H 

aF  THE  CITY- — LIBRARV — TOMB   OP   AEIOSTO — MANCStTlliPTS aOSFl- 

TAL    OF    ST.    ANTffA — PRISON    OF    TASSO — DUCAL    PALACE^ — ^BOVSE  OF 

ARI06TO THAPFX    OF   BEfSEmCTINEfr — CERTOSA — «AJ«TA    MARIA    tS 

VADO CATItEDRAX — DEPAHTtTRE  FROM  FERRARA — PASSAGE  OF  THE 

PO^SCEKERY  OF   FTS   BANKS — AITSTRLIN    C0STOM-UOU8ES BOTIGO— 

THE  ADICE MO^SEilCE — ^AKRr\'AL  AT  PAlllTA. 

September^  1826. 

At  6  o'clock  on  ihc  mommg  of  the  lOlh,  we  left  Bolog^na  for  Ferrara. 
A  ride  of  thirty  miles  presented  very  little  variety  of  scenery,  and  few 
objects  worthy  of  attention.  The  route  extends  over  a  flat  country, 
covered  with  poplars  and  vine^.  It  is  bordered  by  much  stagnant 
water t  in  the  form  of  pita  for  rotting  hemp.  They  are  mantled  with 
corruption,  and  emit  a  horrible  stench.  The  inhabitants  have  sallow 
bilious  countenances,  and  the  region  is  extremely  insalubrious.  Hemp 
is  one  of  the  staple  commodities.  The  peasantry  were  engaged  in 
dressing  it*  Large  quantiiie.s  of  it  are  taken  across  the  moun tains  to 
Leghorn^  and  thence  exported.  It  bearB  a  higher  price  tn  marketi  than 
the  same  article  from  any  other  part  of  Italy.  A  canal  connects 
Bologna  with  Ferrara.  We  saw  a  few  boats  navigating  its  sluggish 
channel,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  uaed  for  transportation.  On 
the  very  banka  of  it,  many  teams  were  met^  laden  with  heavy  articles. 
Half  way  between  the  two  cities,  we  crossed  the  Reno  in  a  boat  of 
singular  construction.  The  river  has  a  wide  bed  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
water  at  this  season  is  small  High  artificial  embankments  have  beeo 
thrown  up,  to  guard  against  the  floods,  which  sometimes  descend 
from  the  Apennines.  The  whole  district  is  marshy,  covered  witli 
pools,  reeds,  and  water-lilies. 

The  suburbs  of  Ferrara  at  once  reminded  us  of  the  Campagna  di 
Roma.  Immense  solitudes  extend  to  the  very  walls  of  tlie  city.  The 
ground  is  unfcnced,  untilled,  and  almost  unpaatured.  A  few  cattle 
and  sheep  were  aecn  sprinkled  over  the  dreary  waste.  The  fauhourgi 
without  the  gate,  presents  a  still  stronger  picture  of  desolation.  Its 
houses  are  tcnantless  and  ruinous ;  some  witli  the  roofs  tumbled  in, 
and  others  with  shattered  windows.  Here  and  there  a  sickly,  squalid 
inhabitant  was  crawhng  along  tlie  street,  with  a  voice  almost  loa 
feeble  and  sepulchral  to  beg.  The  city  is  girt  with  walls  and  moats. 
Above  the  dilapidated  portals,  the  Pope's  arms  arc  conspicuously  &- 
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played^  mi  a  regiment  of  guards,  aiifiicienl  to  reclaim  the  desert 
which  spreadfl  under  the  ramparts,  b  stationeti  at  the  entraDce,  (o 
extort  fees  from  travellers.  Half  an  hour  was  occupied  in  the 
eiiminatJOD  of  our  passports  and  luggage.  Cardinal  Arizzio,  from 
Naples,  is  the  vice-gerent  of  hh  HoUDess,  and  no  part  of  St.  Fetor's 
patrimony  is  more  shamefylly  neglected,  poverty- stricken,  and  wretched. 

We  took  lodgings  at  the  Three  Crowns,  a  large  shell  of  a  building. 
The  arms  of  the  Ex-Empress  Maria  Louisa,  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  of 
the  Prince  Michael  of  Russia,  and  the  Grand  Buke  of  Tuscany,  were 
suspended  in  the  court,  with  an  inscription  staling  precisely  the  day 
when  each  of  thesi;  royal  personages  ate  his  macaroni  and  omelet  at 
the  Tre  Corone.  A  New- York  gentleman  had  t>c€n  less  ostentatious 
in  the  display  of  the  date  of  his  visits  in  crayon,  upon  the  walls  of  our 
chamber. 

After  taking  such  refreshments  aa  the  house  afforded,  we  com- 
menced a  ramble  over  the  town,  which  is  of  formidable  extent,  and 
may  be  styled  what  a  foreign  minister  denominated  one  of  our  own— 
*^a  city  of  respectable  distances."  The  streets  arc  wide,  straight, 
and  originally  handsome,  but  now  gone  to  decay,  solitary,  and  in 
many  instances  grass-grown.  Frequently  you  might  walk  half  a 
mile  without  meeting  an  inhabitant.  The  ruins  of  the  interior,  as 
well  as  the  solitudes  beyond  the  walls,  recall  an  image  of  Kome,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  awakened  by  the  Prison  of  Tasso 
and  the  Tomb  of  Ariosto. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Library.  Collections  of  antiquities  occupy 
the  courts  below.  A  cuatode  receii^ed  us  at  the  door.  lie  is  an 
intelligent  old  man,  who  has  held  his  office  for  twenty-seven  years. 
He  is  precise  and  oratorical  in  his  diction,  has  his  story  well  conned 
by  rote,  and  can  repeat  the  contents  of  half  tlie  books  he  shows.  The 
libr  ary  is  one  of  the  richest  and  rarest  in  Italy,  filling  four  or  five  differ- 
ent halls,  and  comprising  80,000  volumes,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  first  room,  the  portraits  of 
all  the  Cardinals,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  who  were  born  at 
Ferrara,  amounting  to  the  formidable  list  of  eighteen,  are  paraded 
round  the  walls  alofl,  with  their  heads  bumping  the  gilded  ceihng. 
The  head  of  Benvenuto  is  the  most  interesting  article. 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  hall  stands  the  splendid  tomb  of  Ariosto, 
erected  by  order  of  General  Miolia,  after  the  conquest  by  the  French. 
The  dust  of  the  poet  was  transferred  from  the  church  of  Benedictines, 
and  deposited  with  great  funeral  pomp.  It  was  a  tribute  of  false  re- 
spect to  disturb  the  ashes,  and  inurn  them  in  a  fresh  cold  sarcophagus, 
however  proud  it  may  be.    The  monyment  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
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front  of  a  Grecian  temple,  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  compoflile 
order.  A  mixture  of  colours  detracts  from  the  taste  of  the  pile,  tbe 
basis  of  which  is  of  red  Verona  marble,  and  the  upper  part  of  doodad 
African  and  black  antique.  A  wreathed  bust  of  the  poet  is  i^aced 
al^  against  a  black  field.  Beneath  is  an  inscription,  recording  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  the  removal,  and  styling  Areosto  (as  the 
name  is  here  written)  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  poets,  ptodng 
him  before  Dante  or  Tasso.  Lower  down  are  the  classical  lines, 
originally  inscribed  on  his  tomb  ;*  and  on  the  pedestal  is  yet  another 
inscription,  which  is  at  least  one  too  many.  The  bust  is  supported 
by  a  figure  of  Love  on  one  side,  and  of  Comedy  on  the  other.  On 
the  whole,  the  tomb  is  ?ery  splendid  and  showy,  though  not  in  the  best 
taste,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  embelliibed 
with  frescos,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  busts  of  eminent  natifet 
ofFerrara. 

In  an  adjoining  room,  we  examined  some  enormous  folios,  (four 
feet  by  three,)  on  parchment,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Psalms,  and  specimens  of  sacred  music,  all  executed  with  a  pes, 
in  the  14th  century.  These  ponderous  tomes  are  ornamented  wicb 
figures  and  illuminations,  illustrative  of  scripture  scenes,  one  of  which 
is  the  Creation.  Many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  were  shown  to 
us,  several  of  which  related  to  the  House  of  Este.  On  opening  one 
of  these  volumes,  a  large  scorpion  was  found  coiled  up  in  the  leafes, 
which  the  librarian  killed,  and  afterwards  thumbed  the  pages  with  moie 
cauticm.  Among  other  curiosities,  are  works  published  at  Venice 
with  wooden  types,  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

But  the  most  interesting  compartment  of  the  library,  is  that  which 
contains  the  manuscripts  of  Ariosto,  comprising  the  original  of  his 
Orlando  Furioso,  and  of  his  satirical  attack  upon  the  Pope.  Alfieri^ 
name,  with  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Ferrara,  in  1786,  is  written  on  the 
margin,  and  carefully  protected  from  injury,  by  being  covered  with 
silk  paper.  In  the  same  collection  are  the  original  letters  of  Taaao, 
written  during  his  imprisonment,  copies  of  which  are  given  in  tbe 
Illustrations  of  Hobhouse.  The  old  custode  stated,  that  Lord  Byroo 
passed  fifteen  days  in  this  library,  and  gave  him  a  louis  d'or  a  day,  for 


*  Notns  et  Hesperiis  jacet  hie  Areottus  et  Indis, 
Cui  musa  ateraum  nomen  Hetrusca  dedit, 

Seu  Batiram  in  vitia  ezacuit,  seu  comica  lont, 
Seu  cecinit  grandia  bella  dacesque  tuba: 

Ter  summus  vates,  cui  docti  in  vertioe  Pindi, 
Ter  g;emina  licuit  cingere  fronde  comas/' 
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the  priFilege  of  marking  such  extracts,  from  the  books  and  manuscripts 
83  he  chose.  Here  are  deposited  the  fantastic  old  armed  chair  aod 
the  inkstand  of  Ariosto  j  as  also  a  medal  bearing  hia  head  on  one  side, 
and  a  man  in  the  act  of  clipping  the  tonprue  of  a  serpent^  upon  the 
reverse.  The  hbrarian  made  much  parade  in  exhibiting  tliese  articles, 
pretending  that  very  few  had  ever  had  a  sight  at  them  ;  a  story  which 
he  probably  tells  every  traveller,  by  tlie  way  of  magnifying  hia  services. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  an  exte naive  edi- 
fice fronting  upon  the  Corso.  The  court  is  shaded  with  holly  and 
other  shrubbery.  On  the  right  of  tiie  entrance  is  a  narrow  passage, 
leading  to  the  prison  of  Taaso,  labelled  with  the  words,  ^^  Ingrasso  al* 
la  Frigione  di  Torquato  Tasso.'^  It  is  a  low  arched  vauJt,  dark  and 
damp,  with  a  small  grated  window  in  front,  once  looking  into  a  gar- 
den, but  now  obstructed  by  other  buildings.  The  cell  has  no  0oor. 
There  was  a  place  for  a  fire  in  one  corner,  and  the  poet's  bed  occu- 
pied the  other.  An  inscription  over  the  door  states^  lliat  here  Tasso 
was  confined  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Hohhouse  makes  the  time  still 
longer.  The  walls  bear  the  name  of  Byron,  inscribed  by  himseli'. 
Such  is  the  dungeon,  into  which  the  great  epic  poet  of  mudern  Italy 
was  tJirown  by  his  royal  patrons,  under  a  pretence  of  madness  t 

We  continued  our  excursion  thence  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  once  the 
re^dence  of  tlie  House  of  Este.  It  is  a  monstrous  pile,  three  stories 
high^  crowned  with  four  red  towers,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  city  j 
surrounded  by  broad  moats,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  and  approached 
by  a  draw-bridge.  The  court  is  lined  witli  arcades,  A  cicerone  led 
us  through  room  afler  room^  tolerably  furnished,  but  containing  few 
pictures  or  statues.  In  one  of  the  apartments,  Cardinal  Arizzio  and 
a  party  of  priests  were  at  table,  revcUing  over  their  wine,  and  indul- 
ging in  loud  laughter,  heedless  of  the  associations  ]of  the  house,  and 
of  their  professional  duties.  A  state- bed  has  been  fitted  up  for  tJic 
Grand  Duchess  of  Parma,  when  she  cannot  find  accommodationB  at 
the  Three  Crowns, 

The  old  part  of  the  palace  is  haUowed  by  the  spirita  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto.  By  the  former,  a  mirror,  still  in  its  place,  was  so  adjusted 
to  the  wall  of  an  antique  saloon,  that  the  image  of  his  fair  Eleanora, 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  was  reflected,  and  could  be  seen  by 
him,  whenever  she  appeared  at  her  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court.  Here  the  divine  bard  lived,  *"^  loved  and  sung  j"  blest  with 
the  visitations  of  the  muse  and  the  smiles  of  beauty  ;  enjoying  literary 
case  and  the  pleasures  of  a  court,  till  the  jealousy  and  persecution  of 
a  capricious  patron  mingled  the  cup  of  felicity  with  bitterness.  What 
a  transition,  fi-om  the  sumpluous  halb  of  the  Duca)  Palace,  to  the 
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gloomy  dungcort  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna!  Sucli  a  change  alaw 
would  l>c  enough  to  madden  ;i  refined  intellect,  had  il  previoudf 
exhibited  no  indications  of  insanity.  So  fickle  is  the  fortune  of  him, 
"  who  lianirg  on  Princes'  favours  I" 

Climbing  to  the  terrace  overhanging  the  court,  and  forming  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  wc  had  a  per  lee  t  view  of  the  whole  city  and 
its  environs,  presenting  a  picture  of  loneliness  which  made  the  heart 
sad.  Beneath  us  extended  the  Corso,  leading  to  live  Roman  Gate, 
repaired  and  improved  by  Napoleon;  but  no  glittering  carriages 
thundered  along  the  pavement,  and  its  sidewalks  were  as  desolate  as 
the  streets  of  Pompeii.  Yet  Ferrara  amidst  its  ruins  possesses  i  sort 
of  dignity,  which  renders  it  extremely  interesting  to  the  traveller. 

From  the  Ducal  Palace,  we  went  to  tlie  house  of  Arioslo,  standing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  which  at  present  is  almost  deserted. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  without  much  ornament. 
Over  the  upper  row  of  windows  in  front,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  and 
beneath  the  cornice  of  the  basement,  is  another,  which  allude  to  the 
residence  of  the  poet,  his  character,  and  pursuits.  We  entered 
beneath  the  arched  portals,  inscribed  with  the  name,  and  ornamented 
with  a  bust,  of  the  author  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  was  here  written, 
A  sprig hdy  Fcrrarcse  woman,  who  is  the  occupant,  invited  us  up 
stairs,  to  look  at  the  study  of  its  former  illustrious  proprietor  and 
inmate-  The  ceiling  remaine  precisely  in  the  condition  it  was  left  by 
him  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  composed  of  red  cedar,  richly  painted. 
The  walla  and  other  parts  of  the  chamber,  except  tlie  door,  half  of 
J  which  has  been  carried  off  in  fragments  by  travelers,  have  been 

I  repaired  ;    and   a  monument   commemorates   the  celebrity   of  the 

j  dwelbng. 

I  Not  far  hence  is  the  church  of  Benedictines,  which  we  visited  to 

see  the  tomb,  in  which  the  poet  was  origiDally  buried,  and  which  his 

dust  has  consecrated.     He  slept  beneath  the  pavement,  till  the  French 

^  caused  a  premature  resurrection.     They  have  left  a  tablet  inscribed 

I  with  an  ostentatious  record  of  an  event,  which  reflects  so  little  credit 

[  upon  their  taste,  w^iatever  might  have  been  their  motives.     The  Benc- 

dictme  chapel  is  a  splendid  edifice,  worthy  of  the  proudest  sepulchre. 

At  the  hour  of  our  visit,  a  large  school  of  female  children  filled  the 

aisles,  reading  and  chanting,  under  the  direction  of  instructresses. 

Our  rambles  were  extended  to  the  Certosa  or  cemetery,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  which,  in  its  general  construction  and  aspect,  bear? 
j  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Campo  Santo  at  Bologna.     A  large  and 

gloomy  church  forms  the  entrance  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  Ai 
th«  dear  stood  a  black  bier,  shrouded  with  a  pall,  and  bearing  the  title 
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of  the  confraternity,  engn^cd  in  burials,  lo  wliom  it  belonged.  A  few 
persons  were  kneeling  like  staiues  upon  the  pavement,  and  a  group  of 
old  women  were  collected  about  a  crucifix,  kissing  the  feel  of  the  Sa-  ' 

vionr.     The  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive,  and  prepared  the  mind  | 

for  its  meditations  among  the  tombs*     The  field  of  the  dead  has  a  ' 

more  numerous  population,  than  the  abodes  of  the  ttving.     There  are  i 

many  beautiful  monuments,  but  very  few  sepulchres,  which  can  inte- 
rest a  slrang^er.     The  cemetery  was  commenced,  like  thulof  Bologna,  | 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen-  i 
turj. 

A  call  was  made  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vado,  which  is  a 
proud  structure,  rich  in  marbles  and  pictures.     Borne  of  the  tatter  have  ' 

been  to  Paris,  and  are  now  restored  to  their  former  locahties*  But 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  scene  more  attractive  than  the  works  \ 

of  art.     Here  was  another  large  school  of  female  children,  neatly  clad,  ' 

and  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  under  the  guidance  of  several 
ladies.  Each  of  the  pupils  ascended  in  turn  a  little  rostrum  and 
read  aloud,  while  the  others  attentively  listened.     The   Italian  Ian-  I 

giiage,  in  the  soft  voices  of  young  girls,  is  as  sweet  as  the  music  of  a 
cherub.  By  and  by  a  priest  commenced  walking  up  and  down  among 
the  benches,  giving  instructions  in  a  familiar  manner.  It  was  a  pain* 
ful  thought,  that  doctrines  calculated  to  enslave  the  mind  and  fill  it 
with  superstition,  should  be  instilled  into  the  breasts  of  such  an  inte- 
resting circle.  In  the  church  of  St*  Andrew,  we  found  a  group  of 
boys  undergoing  the  same  discipline*  This  chapel  contains  a  good 
picture  by  Titian. 

The  tatiguing  pleasures  of  the  day  closed  with  a  visit  to  tfie  Cathe- 
dral,  which  is  tfie  most  prominent  building  in  the  city,  but  haa  few 
claims  to  a  particular  notice.  It  is  a  Gothic  pile,  irregular  in  its  form 
and  its  style  of  architecture.  The  spacious  and  lofly  choir  is  said  lo 
be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  though  it  cxiiibits  few  traces  of  his 
taste  and  genius.  We  ascended  by  a  tedious  Ibght  of  steps  to  the 
belfry,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  and  had  at  sunset  an  , 

enchanting  view  of  the  distant  Alps  and  Apennines,  with  the  broad 
plain  stretching  to  their  bases.  Bologna  was  distinctly  seen  j  and  at 
several  points,  the  eye  caught  gleams  of  the  Po,  reflecting  the  evening 
sun,  and  winding  down  through  its  low  and  verdant  borders. 

Having  examined  all  the  objects  of  any  interest  at  Ferrara,  and  the  i 

gentleman  to  whom  a  friend  at  Florence  had  given  us  letters  being  out 
of  town,  we  had  no  inducements  for  remaining  longer^  and  at  10 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  left  for  Padua.  The  vetturino  took  us 
through  UiC  market-place,  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  filled  . 
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wtli  more  people,  tlian  1  bad  supposed  tbe  whole  region  contnined ; 
although  the  city  alone  once  had  a  population  of  100,000,  within  the 
present  walls,  making  a  circuit  of  seven  miles.  Its  ruinous  subufbs 
furnish  evidence  of  having  belonged  to  a  flouri shiner  metropolis. 

In  an  hour  after  leavmg  t!ic  gate,  we  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po» 
I  he  oionarch  of  Italian  floods,  dignified  by  associations  with  the  gods, 
and  the  splendid  fictions  of  poetry.  Although  its  character  may  be 
unworthy  of  such  high  honours,  it  i^  certainly  a  noble  rher,  broad  and 
majestic  in  comparison  with  other  cisalpine  streams.  It  sweeps  down 
with  a  bold  rapid  current,  which  at  this  point  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  ia 
breadth.  The  scenery  upon  its  borders  is  very  far  from  being  pictu* 
resque  or  romantic.  Artificial  cmbankmenta,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  constructed  at  an  immense  expense,  to  guard  the  adjacent 
coyntry  against  deluges  from  the  Alps,  line  both  shores.  They  ha?e 
now  assumed  the  aspect  of  natura!  mounds,  covered  with  poplars  aad 
other  species  of  foliage.  The  surface  of  the  water,  like  that  of  tbe 
Mississtppi,  is  higher  than  the  adjoining  fields.  An  unbroken  unifor- 
mity prevails  within  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  spectator,  whose  eye 
finds  no  relief  in  the  turbid  compleJtion  of  the  current,  or  the  sand- 
banks which  skirt  the  channel. 

We  crossed  in  a  curious  kind  of  boat,  called  the  pontc  volante,  or 
flying  bridge,  which  consists  of  two  sharp  scows,  lashed  together  and 
corered  with  plank.  It  is  swung  across  by  a  cable,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  kept  above  water  by  a  string  of  buoys,  ten  in  number,  the  up- 
permost being  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  river*  The  whole  ma- 
chinery has  an  odd  appearance  when  in  motion,  describing  the  quad* 
rant  of  a  circle  in  passing  from  shore  lo  shore. 

On  the  opposite  bank  we  entered  Lombardy,  and  soon  began  to  ei- 
perience  the  vexations  of  Austrian  custom-houses,  though  they  give 
us  less  trouble  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  not  so  difficult  toapproacli 
from  the  dominions  of  the  Pope,  who  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  all 
rogues  and  freemen,  as  from  the  less  orthodox  frontiers  of  France  and 
Switzerland.  An  oflicer  at  the  solitary  Dogana  gave  our  trunks  and 
other  baggage  a  thorough  examination*  taking  out  the  contents,  look- 
ing at  the  title-pages  of  ail  our  books,  and  inspecting  our  manuscripL^* 
Childe  Harold  and  Lady  Morgan's  Italy  were  among  the  number;  arwl 
as  both  are  interdicted  works,  I  expected  they  would  be  seized.  Bui 
the  inspector  either  did  not  understand  English,  or  had  forgotten  tbe 
act  of  proscription,  and  let  them  pass.  He  detained  us  for  an  hour, 
affording  ample  time  to  look  at  the  hkeness  of  Rnnieri,  the  Viceroj  of 
the  Austro-Italian  dominions,  which  was  stuck  up  among  the  iGg^^' 
lions  and  advertisements  of  tlic  custom-house. 
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The  foute  onward  for  five  miles  lea  da  along  the  ridge,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  presenting  a  full  view  of  the  river.  Its  strand  is  lined 
with  milk,  moored  in  ihe  stream,  and  turned  by  lite  current.  They 
are  thatched  like  cottages,  and  are  inhabited  by  fiimilies.  One  or  two 
pretty  fiHages  were  passed  ;  but  the  landscape  posaesaes  no  variety, 
and  tlie  classical  fame  of  the  Eridanus,  willi  the  sisters  of  Phaclon 
still  weeping  upon  the  hank,  is  scarcely  abJ^*  lo  keep  alive  the  interest 
of  the  traveller,  as  he  pf^-^^es  over  the  scorching  sands  of  the  road,  in- 
ducing him  to  believe,  that  the  heedless  charioieer  has  agaiu  driven  too 
near  tlie  earth. 

After  deserting  Ihe  river,  the  country  improves  m  appearance.  The 
lann-houses  scattered  along  the  way  are  neat,  and  the  lands  tolerably 
well  cultivated  ;  but  the  peasantry  are  coarse  in  dress  and  manners, 
the  females  wearing  an  odd  kmd  of  straw  hat  witliout  a  crown,  and 
clumsy  shoes.  Even  the  streets  and  arcades  of  Rovigo  did  not  show 
to  US  any  of  the  pretty  women,  which  some  tourists  have  found.  It  is 
a  large  and  well  built  town,  wortliy  of  giving  titles  to  marshals  of 
France  ;  though  French  cooks  are  at  present  more  needed  than  French 
soldiers.  The  hotels  are  execrable.  Sour  bread,  sour  wine,  and  sour 
grapes,  with  a  meagre  omelet  constituted  our  bill  of  fare,  the  best 
which  the  post-house  afforded.  We  here  changed  coaches,  and  lost 
the  dashy  horses,  which  had  brought  us  from  Bologna.  Their  collars 
were  trimmed  with  fur,  and  tall  red  head-dresses,  terminating  in  a 
plume  and  a  metallic  vane,  which  shifted  with  every  wind,  decorated 
their  heads,  while  strings  of  bells  set  off  their  necks.  They  were  so 
gay,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  body  along  the  road.  With  a 
new  team,  a  new  passenger  was  forced  upon  us.  He  had  the  dress 
and  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Padua,  he  came  to 
one  of  ua  and  begged  for  money  enough  to  pay  lor  his  supper. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Rovigo,  wc  crossed  the  Adige  in  a  ponte 
Tolante,  similar  to  that  on  tlie  Po.  The  breadth  of  the  fonner  river  is 
less  than  half  of  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  current  is  not  so  rapid.  Its 
banks  are  guarded  by  tlie  same  kind  of  artificial  mounds,  with  the  same 
uniformity  of  scenery.  At  sunset  we  reached  Monselicc,  a  curious 
conical  hill,  terminating  the  vista  formed  by  tlie  long  hnes  of  poplars 
upon  the  road.  A  largo  village  encircles  the  base,  and  the  walls  ex- 
tend to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  where  arc  the  ruins  of  a  fortress.  On 
the  left  fit  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  lonjr  chain  of  the  Euganean 
Hdls  iskirts  the  western  horizon.  The  view  on  a  brigfil  evening  was 
extremely  beautiful. 

The  remainder  of  our  ride  of  twelve  miles  to  Padua  was  by  moon* 
light,  affording  occasional  glimpses  of  villas  and  country-seats  border- 
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ing  the  road.  Wc  readied  the  gates  of  the  city  at  9  o'clock  ;  but  uk 
stupid  officers  at  the  Dogana  detained  us  a  long  time,  id  attemptiiig  u> 
spell  out  our  passports,  and  then,  not  being  satisfied,  delermioed  to 
keep  them  all  night,  giving  us  a  carte  of  security  till  they  were  returned. 
Our  fellow-passenger  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  all 
of  them  were  at  length  restored.  A  broad  and  desolate  belt  lies  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Padua  and  the  houses,  furnishing  evidence  of  our 
approach  to  another  Ferrara.  The  moon  was  by  this  time  mounODg 
towards  the  zenith,  in  a  pure  cerulean  sky,  and  poured  a  Hood  of  radi- 
ance upon  the  city  of  Antenor  and  Livy,  the  antique  towers  of  which 
never  appeared  under  a  more  favourable  light ;  and  to  roider  our  arri- 
val still  more  romantic,  a  serenade  of  the  softest  music  was  kept  up  in 
front  of  the  hotel  of  the  Two  White  Crosses  till  midnight. 
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LETTER  LXXXIV. 

EXCXTRMON   TO  ARQl^A^ — TOMB    ANB    LAST    RESIDENCE   OP    PETRAHC?II 

ssjirrcii  OF  pabua— chithch  of  st,  anthonv — saxta  justizxa — 

HOSPITAL  FOB  ITS^^A LID*— OBSERVATORY fllRTH-PLACJE  AND  TOMli  OV 

MVY^LT^IVEHsrrY— TOMB  OF   ANTE>"OE 11  IDE    DOWN  THE    BRENT  A 

— *ARBrVAL  AT  VENICE FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY, 

Septmher,  TB26. 

The  12th  was  occupied  m  an  excursion  to  Arqua,  embosomed  among 
the  Eugancan  Hills,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  south-western  direction 
from  Padua.  Having  visited  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  Petrarch, 
we  were  anxious  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  tomb.  Several  pretty 
villas  were  passed  on  our  way  thither.  At  Bataglia  the  main  road  was 
deserted,  and  a  path  pursyed  which  leads  through  a  village^  much  fre* 
quentcd  for  its  warm  baths.  Thence  onward,  the  vetturino  lost  hia 
way,  and  took  us  through  ficldH  and  vineyards,  with  no  other  track 
than  the  loaded  wine-carts  of  the  peasant  had  left.  Our  coach  fre- 
quently brushed  along  the  hedges,  and  from  its  windows  we  plucked 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  now  in  full  maturity.  They  are  generally  pur- 
ple, and  the  colour  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
foliage.  The  vine  is  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  trained  upon 
trees  of  moderate  height ;  and  the  laden  festoons^  hanging  gracefully 
from  branch  to  branch,  formed  a  picture,  which  the  touches  of  no  pen- 
cil can  reach.  There  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  a  French 
and  an  Italian  vineyard,  as  between  a  garden  and  a  hop -field.  Yet 
much  to  the  regret  of  every  person  of  taste,  utihty  is  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  The  peasantry  were  busy  with  the  vintage,  and  wagons  heap- 
ed with  the  produce  of  their  grounds  were  met  on  our  way. 

Entering  a  vale  opening  from  the  Euganean  Hills  to  the  Adriatic, 
we  came  to  the  borders  of  a  solitary  lake,  slumbering  at  the  outlet  of 
the  gorge,  and  surrounded  by  woody  slopes.  On  its  quiet  shores, 
three  tourists  passed  us,  who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Arc|ua,  a 
mile  or  two  beyond.  The  village  is  small,  and  so  situated  as  to  look 
out  through  the  pass  upon  the  broad  plain,  which  spreads  below  to  the 
Oulf  of  Venice.  An  intelligent  lad,  with  a  fine  face,  and  a  glossy 
head  of  hair,  descending  from  beneath  his  black  cap  to  bis  shoulders, 
in  graceful  and  natural  curls,  ofiered  his  services  as  a  cicerone,  and 
led  us  up  the  steep  to  the  tomb  of  the  poet.  The  monument  stands 
upon  a  small  open  area,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  and  is 
composed  of  coarse  red  marble,  so  rough  hewn  that  the  inscriptions 
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are  scarcely  legible*  A  largo  sarcophagus^  Bnishcd  in  the  style  of  tlje 
13tli  and  14th  centuries,  is  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
supported  by  four  plain  Doric  pillars.  In  one  corner  of  it  is  a  hole, 
though  which  a  Florentine  id  said  to  have  stolen  an  arm  of  his  illus- 
trious countryman.  A  bronze  bust  of  the  poet  stands  in  front.  One 
eye  was  picked  out  and  pilfered  by  an  unknown  traveller,  who  remain- 
ed at  tlie  village  for  the  night.  Numerous  other  mutilations  have  been 
committed  by  visitants.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  old  church-yard, 
except  one  little  cypress,  which  stands  weeping  near  the  tomb.  The 
laurels  nientioned  in  a  note  to  Childe  Harold,  are  all  withered.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions,  diHicult  to  decipher,  are  found  upon  the  pedestal  ami 
the  front  of  the  church. 

There  Is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  scenery  of  Arqua  and 
that  of  Vaucluse  ;  and  I  cannot  btit  ibink  that  Petrarch  was  iniSuenced 
by  thia  circumstance  ^  in  selecting  the  place  for  his  retirement  and 
death.  Calcareous  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  naked  at  their  sum- 
mits, rise  on  all  sides.  From  their  bases  descend  slopes,  clothed  witli 
olives,  mulberries,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  vines.  To  add  to  the 
similarity,  a  brook  waters  the  vale,  and  a  copious  fountain  gushes  out 
of  the  liill,  within  a  few  yarils  of  the  tomb.  In  tlic  house  of  the  priest 
attached  to  the  church,  we  fuund  an  album  filled  with  sonnets  and  with 
the  names  of  visitants.  The  former  are  almost  as  voluminous  as  those 
of  the  poet  himself.  Few  of  our  countrymen  appear  to  have  been 
here.  The  records  of  only  lour  American  visits  were  observed-- 
two  from  New- York  and  as  many  from  Philadelphia.  ^M 

Petrarch's  last  residence  was  upon  the  brow  of  Monte  Grande,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  the  vale,  of  the  village  of  Art^ua,  and  of  Moate 
Sero,  a  picturesque  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  at  the  (^jBll 
tance  of  a  mile  or  two  in  front.  An  hour  or  more  was  pa^^ed  in  C3^^ 
amining  the  house,  which  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  a  handsome 
porch  at  I  lie  entrance,  shaded  by  vines  and  fig-trees.  The  walls  as 
well  a  a  the  ceilings  of  tlic  rooms  are  ornantentcd  with  frescos,  depict- 
ing scenes  which  were  designed  by  the  poet  himself.  A  coarse  old 
woman,  who  is  the  present  resident,  explaijicd  the  whole  series.  Tin 
are  chieily  illustrative  of  the  loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura.  In  one 
is  represented  bathing,  in  another  reading,  and  in  a  third  reposing 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  whilst  her  votary,  always  at  a  respectful  disi 
is  in  the  act  of  admiring  her  charms.  The  scene  at  the  bath  reini 
one  of  a  passage  in  the  Seasons, 

Among  the  furniture  of  tiie  house  are  a  case  of  drawers,  and  t^ 
old  armed  chair,  in  which  the  poet  breathed  his  last,  on  the  13lb  of 
July,  1374*  at  tlie  age  of  70,     The  walls  of  the  apartmentfl 
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Tjcdi  with  the  names  of  visitants*  In  a  balcony  looking  into  the  vale,  m 
a  fresco  representing  an  old  man  in  iho  attitude  of  disarming  Cupid, 
which  13  probably  intended  to  be  emblematic  of  Petrarch's  phdosophi- 
cal  retirement ;  though  it  ill  accords  with  the  reminiscences  of  Laura, 
|>ortraye<l  in  other  parts  of  the  houi*e.  Uelow  the  terrace  spreads  a 
small  but  pretty  garden,  filled  with  vines  of  the  muscadel  grape,  which  | 

we  found  delicious.  Strings  of  figs,  undergoing  the  process  of  drying 
in  the  sun,  were  suspended  in  festoons  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
They  are  strung  like  apples  io  our  country,  with  a  leaf  of  the  tree  be- 
tween every  two,  to  keep  them  from  uniting.  The  fig,  before  it  is 
dried,  is  a  hiscious  and  nutritions  fruit.  We  found  it  ripe  and  in  afl  its 
perfection,  during  our  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy. 

In  walking  down  a  steep  descent  winch  leads  from  the  village,  on 
our  return  towards  Padna,  a  peasant  girl  came  along  on  her  way  to  a 
neighbouring  vineyard,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  us*  She 
was  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  the  sun  had  given  her  the  com- 
plexion of  a  pretty  brunette,  She  said  her  gohl  ear-rings  cost  sixty 
pauls.  Her  hair  was  neatly  plated  and  done  up  with  silver  skewers. 
Bhe  had  a  wooden  collar,  like  tiiat  of  a  milk-man,  uyton  her  shoulders, 
and  a  hirge  bucket  suspended  at  each  side.  She  was  going  to  fill 
them  \vith  grapes,  which  would  then  make  an  enormous  load*  t  ask- 
ed her  if  she  ever  read  Petrarch.  She  pointed  to  her  pails  and  rephed 
— ^^  No,  I  am  taught  to  carry  these,  not  to  read  and  write.^' 

We  returned  by  a  difierent  route,  passing  a  large  palace,  which 
belongs  to  tlie  Duke  of  Modena.  It  is  five  stories  high  ;  but  neither 
the  edifice  nor  the  grounils  exhibit  much  taste.  Many  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  met  in  carriages,  on  their  way  to  the  baths  of  Si. 
Helena.  There  is  a  hotel  just  wiihout  the  gates  of  Padua,  whither 
the  belles  and  beaux  resort  at  evening,  to  eat  ice-creams,  and  some- 
times to  take  refreshments  of  a  more  exhilarating  description.  We 
overtook  a  troop  of  a  dozen  pretty  girls,  without  hats,  unattended  by 
tlie  other  sex,  and  reeling  home  like  Bachantes.  I'hey  were  rude  in 
their  manners,  and  called  out  to  us  in  passing.  There  appears  to  be 
much  less  refinement  among  all  classes  in  this  part  of  Italy,  than  in 
other  states. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  commenced  the  rounds  of 
Padua,  in  the  usual  luanner  of  sight-seeing,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
stupid  cicerone,  who  scarcely  knew  the  localities  of  his  native  city* 
He  took  us  to  the  church  of  St.  Anthony,  a  stupendous  Gothic  edifice^ 
risin^r  from  one  of  the  principal  squares,  crowned  by  five  domes  and 
several  lofty  steeples.  It  is  stately  and  venerable  in  its  aspect. 
The  area  in  front  is  embellished  with  an  ec;uestrian  ^atue  of  a  Vene- 
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tian  General »  Wc  found  the  interior  full  of  people,  knceling^  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Anlliony,  who  Is  tlie  patron  of  the  city.  Ilis  altar  blazas 
Willi  precious  materials,  and  is  more  frequented  tlian  any  otlier  in  the 
town.  Over  the  chapel  is  the  inscription,  "  Divo  Antonio  confesmifi 
ffacrttm'' — sacred  lo  tlic  godUke  Anthouy,  the  confessor.  The  phm- 
seolugy  is  the  same  as  was  us<3d  in  the  deilicaiionii  of  the  Cssars.  A 
priest  was  ofiiciating  in  ragged  robes  w^ith  a  ragi^ed  audience. 

in  tlie  choir  of  the  ciiurch  is  another  shrine  dedicated  to  tiie  siioL 
which  may  be  considered  tlie  "  sanctum  sanctorum/'  as  it  is  conse- 
crated by  the  most  precious  relics.  A  young  ecclesiastic  put  on  hid 
robes,  said  his  prayers,  lighted  half  a  dozen  large  candles,  and  thea 
opened  the  three  cabinets,  which  contain  the  plate  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  fragments  of  St.  Anthony *«  body.  V' essels  of  moBsive  gold 
embossed  with  gems,  vases  and  chalices,  studded  with  emerald  and  dia- 
mond, flashed  upon  our  dazzled  sight.  Two  friars,  who  were  strangers  to 
the  costly  shrine,  appeared  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  ourselves  il 
its  wealth  and  splendour.  Untold  tliousands  must  have  been  expended 
in  tlie  purchase  of  its  treasures ;  and  we  had  before  our  eyes  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  the  consequences.  A  group  of  poor  women  rose 
from  tlieir  knees  and  their  prayers  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapet* 
beseeching  ue  in  the  most  plaintive  and  importtmate  tones  for  a  trifle, 
to  keep  them  from  starving. 

Pointing  with  a  long  wand  to  a  relic  in  one  of  the  transparent 
crystal  vases,  the  priest  said,  ^'  that  is  the  chin  of  St.  Anthony,*'  It 
was  high  above  us,  and  wc  could  but  indistinctly  see  the  lower  jaw  and 
te€th  of  some  head,  perhaps  a  saint' a,  but  more  probably  a  sinner's. 
The  tongue  was  in  another  vase ;  hut  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
the  crystal  prevented  us  from  discovering  any  thing  beyond  a  red  sub- 
stance, of  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  nnruly  member,  with  the  root 
fixed  in  a  socket  and  the  tip  pointing  upward-  It  is  always  an  object, 
in  the  exhibition  of  relics,  to  guard  against  a  close  inspection. 

The  church  of  Santa  Justizia  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size  and  splcndouj 
to  that  of  St  Anthony,  while  in  the  style  of  its  architecture  it  is  far 
superior.  It  was  designed  by  Palladto.  It  has  a  noble  front,  and  the 
interior  is  lolly  and  magnificent,  A  crucihx,  bathed  in  blood,  WM 
stretched  out  before  one  of  the  altars,  and  around  it  on  the  paveraenl 
were  strewed  hundreds  of  small  coins,  which  had  been  offered  by 
devotees  on  that  morning,  agreeably  to  a  label  enjoining  contnbutioiw. 
placed  upon  the  frightful  image  of  tlie  Saviour,  The  amount  of 
collections  from  the  poor  was  probably  all  expended  before  night  bj 
tlie  priests,  lor  omelets,  coffee,  and  icc-creama.  One  of  the  fraternity 
waabnay  with  his  lantern,  in  showing  a  party  of  ladies  and  geotleawn 
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ihc  Just  of  another  saint  in  the  crypt ;  but  the  jaw-bone  and  lon^e  of 
St.  Antliony  liad  satisfied  us. 

The  cloisters  of  an  adjoining  convent  have  been  very  laudably  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers,  dedicated  by  Francis  I.  to 
thc^'^Laeso  Mihti,'^  inscribed  upon  the  front  We  saw  hundreds  of 
the  inmates^  as  well  as  other  troops  who  had  never  been  wounded, 
paradinsf  the  streets  in  a  uniform  of  coarse  tow  cbth,  which  hung  like 
cotton- bagging  about  their  limbs,  and  formed  an  odd  contrast  to  gilt 
swords,  cocked  hats,  and  tawdry  epaulettes.  But  the  most  showy  of 
the  throng  was  a  young  Othello,  of  a  coal  black  complexion,  in  a  gaudy 
loced  coat,  girt  with  a  broad  red  sash,  wearing  one  yellow  glove,  and 
dangling  the  other  in  his  hand,  as  he  paraded  the  streets  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  military  dandy,  looking  out  for  some  modern 
Desdcmona  among  the  fair  Paduese.  In  the  dress  and  appearance  of 
the  people  of  this  city,  there  is  a  strange  compound  of  pride  and 
poverty.  One  man  was  observed  in  a  shabby  coat,  witli  a  ponder- 
ous watch-seal  hanging  from  each  of  his  pockets. 

A  spacious  and  splendid  promenade,  called  the  Prato  della  Valle, 
spreads  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Justizia.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  canal,  planted  with  boautitld  groves,  nnd  tilled  with  hundreds  of 
statues  of  distinguished  men  of  Padua  and  Venice.  Any  one  has  the 
privilege  of  canonizing  hi?  friend,  by  adding  a  bust  to  the  congregation, 
with  a  label  upon  the  pedestal.  When  the  marble  multitude  Avere 
first  seen  by  moonhght,  at  our  entrance  into  the  city,  they  were  taken 
for  real  persons,  reposing  among  the  trees. 

Wc  visited  the  Obserratory,  near  the  western  walls,  and  ascended  to 
the  top,  which  is  125  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cupola  is  ornamented 
with  frescos,  exhibiting  rude  likenesses  of  eminent  astronomers,  among 
whom  fire  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Gallileo.  On  the  ceiling  are  de- 
lineated the  signs  of  the  zodiac*  This  tower  aiFords  a  perfect  view  of 
the  town,  which  is  seven  miles  in  circuit,  situated  upon  a  plain,  and 
watered  by  the  Brenta.  In  many  places  the  houses  have  dropped 
nway,  leaving  large  tracts  of  vacant  grounds,  shaded  witli  luxuriant 
foliage.  The  population,  which  could  once  send  an  army  of  20,l)D0 
to  the  field,  is  now  reduced  to  50,000  in  all ;  and  the  city  bears  the 
marks  of  decrepitude,  poverty,  and  decay,  Wc  had  an  enchanting 
prospect  of  Monselice,  the  Euganean  Hills,  the  Rha;tian  Alps,  and 
Tyrol,  together  with  the  boundless  sea  of  verdure  which  stretches 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  were  not 
discernible ;  but  through  the  excellent  telescope  belonging  to  the 
Observatory,  a  fair  view  was  obtained  of  the  dome  of  St.  Mark's  a^ 
Venice. 
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A  call  was  made  at  the  Cailiedral,  wliich  ia  far  from  being  an  intc- 
resling  clmrcli.  It  contains  a  firctly  medallion  of  Petrarclj,  in  alio- 
rilievo  of  while  marble,  placed  against  a  slab  of  black  aniique,  fixed 
in  llie  wall.  The  tnonamtnit  was  ereclPtl  in  1818^  at  liio  expense  of 
one  of  the  canons,  u*»o  was  u  i^nHit  adrtnrer  of  the  poet.  If  I  mistake 
not,  Petrarch  was  an  othcer  in  tins  clinrch. 

The  cicerone  led  us  thence  to  the  reputed  house  of  Tilus  Liviiis^  the 
Ronnin  bi^storian.  My  faith  was  4*u  weak,  while  tfazing  at  Uie  tronlof 
a  moilern  builthng,  ornan^nted  with  angels,  and  exhibiting  no  traces 
of  antiquity,  that  I  lell  htile  mleref^l  and  derived  hule  pleasure  from 
the  vinil.  The  words  **^  vestusiato  restaurata" — dUaptdated  and  re- 
stored— are  inscribed  opon  a  tablet  over,  the  door.  AM  the  anctent 
memorials  have  been  taken  to  the  great  Gothic  Hall,  denominated  the 
Salonc,  whither  we  followed  them.  The  Hall  is  a  monstrous  shell, 
300  feet  in  lengtli,  HM)  in  width,  and  as  many  in  height  to  the  arched 
roof,  rudely   constrneted   of  wood,  supported  by  iron  rods  runntog 

J  across  from  si<le  to  side,  joined  by  others  standing  in  a  vertical  poai- 

tioiu  It  is  in  all  respects  a  novelty.  The  walls  are  daubed  with  rtide 
frescos,  and  lined  with  sopnlchral  monuments,  among  which  is  one  to 
the  memory  of  Livy,  It  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  is  ornam*?nted  with  the  Roman  emblem  of  the 
wolf  and  twin  boys.     The  slab  appears  in  have  been  taken  from  the 

.  family  tomb  of  the  liistorian,  who  died  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  67,  o« 

I  the  same  day  with  Ovid, 

A  tablet  upon  the  wall  commemorates  the  important  event  of  a  visit 

L  from  one  of  the  Popes  lo  the  Salone,  when  the  assembled  citizens  biii 

the  honour  of  kissing  the  hand  and  receiving  the  benediction  of  Im 
Holiness.  This  enormous  hall  seems  to  be  appropriated  to  a  greil 
variety  of  purposes.  Justice  is  here  a*l ministered,  and  it  is  also  oarf 
for  public  meetings.  We  found  the  floor  covered  with  the  dropdceoes 
of  a  theatre,  which  a  party  of  workmen  were  busy  in  repairing.  A 
portico  extends  the  whole  length  in  front,  which  is  entered  by  a  double 

I  flight  of  steps.     Below  sfireads  a  spacious  square,  which  is  occupied 

as  the  principal  market,  lilled  with  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  all 
sorts  of  people.  An  old  palace  adjoining  is  labclied  with  ^*  Resideoza 
di  Podcsta'* — Mayor's  office . 

Not  far  hence  is  the  University  of  Pa«lua  once  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world  ;  but  alas  how  fallen  !  Its  walls  are  still  venerable  ;  and 
the  double  arcades  surrounding  the  court  are  thickly  hunir  intli 
escutcheons,  not  of  military  renown,  but  of  aciiicvements  in  scholar- 
ship—with  records  of  doctorates,  professorslups,  and  otiier  literary 
honours,  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  profound  erudition  and  distinguish^ 
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cd  merit.  There  are  some  thousands  of  these  tablets.  It  was  now 
vacation.  The  rooms  were  all  closed  ;  the  officers  and  students  wero 
all  absent ;  and  the  courts  were  silent  as  the  grave.  Our  guide  stated, 
that  there  are  at  present  forty  professors  and  filleen  hundred  students. 
The  number  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  1 

We  visited  an  old  church,  to  see  a  bas-relief  by  Canova,  made  to 
the  order  of  a  Prince.  It  appeared  to  me  unworthy  of  his  chisel.  A 
picture  of  St.  John,  by  Guido,  furnished  a  murh  more  ample  rtjcom- 
pensc  for  a  long  walk  on  a  warm  day.  An  hour  was  spent  in  exami- 
ning the  finest  palace  in  the  city,  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  Austrian 
nobility,  who  pass  through  Padua.  Its  doors  and  stairs  are  beautiful, 
and  the  rooms  neatly  finished  ;  but  the  contents  are  meagre,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  rich  collections  in  similar  ediBces  at  Rome.  The 
greatest  curiosity  is  a  pyramid,  composed  of  small  figures,  in  white 
marble,  of  the  falhng  angels,  tumbling  from  heaven  in  confuaioni  and 
supporting  one  another  in  all  possible  attitudes.  It  is  tbe  work  of  a 
monk,  and  is  said  to  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Canova*  In- 
dependent of  its  novelty,  llie  sculpture  is  intrinsically  good,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  rebel  throng  infinitely  varied,  and  their  limbs  entwined 
in  the  most  ingenious  manner. 

The  last  object  of  attention,  tliough  it  can  hardly  be  said,  of  at* 
traction  or  interest,  was  what  in  order  of  time  should  have  b^en  first — 
the  Tomb  of  An  tenor.  Risum  teneatis  ?^The  cicerone  informed  us 
with  a  grave  countenanct,  that  the  bones  of  tlje  Trojan  traitor,  refugee, 
and  adventurer  were  actually  enclosed  in  the  sarcophagus,  elevated  on 
pillars  like  that  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua,  and  evidently  of  the  same  age. 
It  stands  at  the  corner  of  two  streets,  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  front,  in  the  old  Saxon  character, 
which  we  foimd  it  difiicult  to  decipher ;  but  enough  was  learned  to 
satis^  us,  that  the  tomb  was  really  intended  for  Antenor.  It  is  proba- 
bly a  cenotaph,  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  city. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon,  we  left  Padua  tn  a  vettura  for  V^enice. 
The  ride  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta  was  charming,  with  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  succession  of  splendid  villas  on  the  other.  Several 
of  the  palaces  were  built  by  Palladio  and  other  distinguished  architects, 
for  Venetian  noblemen,  whose  wealth  and  families  have  now  disappcar- 
edi,  while  their  sumptuous  mansions,  whither  they  used  to  retire  in  the 
hot  months,  are  inhabited  by  Austrians  and  other  foreigners.  The 
largest  and  moat  elegant  belongs  to  the  Archduke  Ranieri,  Viceroy 
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of  Italy.  1X3  proportions  arc  grand,  and  its  grounds  are  in  good  taste^ 
being  laid  out  in  the  style  of  park  scenery  in  England*  The  right  bank 
of  the  Brenta  is  finely  woodud,  sprinkled  wilh  farm-hou9es  and  cotta- 
ges. The  stream  itself  m  slnggish,  and  snfiiciently  large  to  be  naviga- 
ble with  boals  to  Padua.  Its  shores  in  many  places  are  so  wild  and 
luxuriant,  that  the  branches  of  the  trees  bathe  themselves  in  the  flood. 
There  appeared  to  be  much  bustle,  activity,  and  gaiety  in  the  villages 
along  the  road. 

At  6  o'clock  we  rcachf»d  Fusina,  the  point  of  embarkation  for 
Venice.  Our  passports  were  retained,  to  be  forwarded  the  next  day. 
The  cualom-house  officer  was  satiBfied  with  a  small  fee,  and  did  not 
open  our  trunks.  A  fleet  of  gondolas  were  moored  in  the  Brenta, 
waiting  for  passengers,  and  a  host  of  competitors,  more  clamorooi 
than  coachmen  or  the  runners  for  French  hoteb,  beset  us  and  proffered 
their  services. 

The  gondola  is  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  four  and  a  half  feet  wide 
in  the  centre,  built  sharp  fore  and  aft,  very  much  in  the  fornfi  of  an  Id^ 
dian  canoe,     [t  is  constructed  of  substantial  timbers,  though  hgbt  and 
buoyant,  sitting  beautifullv  upon   the  water,  and  calculated  for  extra* 
ordinary  speed.     The  prow  consists  of  a  serrated  sheet  of  iron,  termi- 
nating in  a  beak  or  volutes  at  top,  kept  bright  and   having  rather  a 
martial  aspect.     To  this  appearance  the  glossy  black  colour  in  no  small 
degree  contributes,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  piratical  bark.     In  the 
middle  of  the  boat  is  a  pavilion,  of  the  size  and  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  a  carriage,  with  a  window  on  each  side  which  maybe 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  handsome  curtains  in  front,  and  seals  fiir- 
nished  wUh  fine  cushions.      A  person  is  eifectually  protected  from  in* 
clement  weather,  and  may  be  as  retired  and  comfortable^  as  in  a  pri- 
vate chamber.     The  gondolier  stands  erect,  and  never  shifts  his  oar. 
It  ia  incredible  with  what  dexterity  and  speed  he  drives  his  boat,  whicii 
glides  along  the  water  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and  without  any  apparefit 
effort.     In  crossing  the  Laguno  two  oarsmen  are  generally  employed : 
but  on  the  canals  only  one  is  required. 

Comfortably  seated,  with  our  faces  towards  Venice,  we  deseeoM 
the  Brenta  for  a  mile  or  two.  The  banks  are  here  rural,  quiet,  and 
luxuriant  in  foliage.  Slirubs  and  wild-llowers  are  reflected  from  the 
glassy  wave  ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  hawlhom  was  in  several  instan- 
ces observed  to  dip  its  red  berries  in  the  stream.  On  emerging  froen 
the  mouth  o(  the  river,  we  came  in  full  view  of  Venice,  sittmg  upon 
the  sea,  lining  her  hundred  domes,  towers,  and  palaces  above  tbc 
waves,  and  gilded  by  the  declining  sun.     The  magnificence  of  the  pir- 
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lure  and  the  feelings  and  associations  it  awakened,  are  wholly  indescri- 
bable. Alt  thai  chivalry  has  achievetl — all  that  history  has  recorded, 
or  poetry  imagined,  of  this  renowned  and  ronnanlic  cily,  came  fireah 
over  the  mind.  After  the  ecstacy  of  the  moment  had  subsided,  and 
the  features  m  tlje  coup  d'oeil  had  been  lixed,  we  plied  Ihc  gondoliers 
with  a  thousand  inquiiies  about  locahtiea,  aiid  the  name  a  of  the  more 
prominent  objects.  St,  Mark's  is  another  St,  Peter's,  and  its  dome  is 
the  first  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  sound  of  its  bells 
tolling  for  vespers,  and  stealing  across  the  watcfre,  met  tis  at  a  distance, 
aod  attuned  the  feebngs  to  a  pleasing  melancholy. 

We  could  not  have  crossed  tlie  Lagune,  which  is  five  miles  in  breadtfi 
and  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  passage,  at  a  more  favour- 
able season,  or  a  more  agreeable  part  of  the  day.  The  ovenmg  was 
bright  and  the  bay  tranquil,  showing  scarcely  a  rippie  upon  its  surface. 
At  first  the  sun  set  in  all  its  glory  upon  the  gilded  battlements  of  the 
city,  which  were  long  reddened  by  the  rich  hues  of  the  west.  Then 
came  an  Itaban  twilight,  in  all  its  variety  of  tints,  its  soilness  and 
repose.  At  length  the  full  moon  again  lighted  up  the  skies,  and  pour- 
ed her  splendour  upon  the  quiet  waves  of  the  Adriatic.  The  scene 
was  constantly  shilling,  producing  the  most  diversified  combinations  of 
light  and  shade. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta^  wc  sportively  asked  the 
gondoliers  to  sing  us  some  of  the  verses  of  Taaso,  To  our  surprise, 
one  of  tliem  so  far  compbed,  as  to  chant  a  passage  from  that  poet. 
The  other  oarsman,  taking  the  hint,  bawled  himself  hoarse  and  us  deaf 
with  his  harsh  notes,  which  be  continued  during  the  whole  voyage. 
He  seemed  to  sing  from  the  mere  love  of  music,  and  not  to  gratify  his 
audience.  His  companion  responded,  when  bo  was  acquainted  with 
the  song,  and  when  not,  the  other  prompted.  The  unceasing  strain 
at  length  became  tedious,  especially  when  objects  of  greater  interest 
attracted  attention. 

In  approaching  the  shore  and  entering  the  canals,  the  scene  again 
changed  and  presented  a  new  aspect.  The  city  was  by  this  time 
hghted  up,  and  the  long  hue  of  illuminated  windows  appeared  like 
beacons  floating  upon  the  water.  In  a  word,  it  was  diflicuk  to  realize 
a  picture  so  entirely  novel  and  unique,  and  wc  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  to  a  fairy  land,  where  all  was  enchantment.  Other  gon- 
dolas shot  by  us,  with  the  fieetness  and  silence  of  spirits.  Our  own 
ghded  alternately  through  the  deep  shadow  of  buildings,  five  or  six 
stories  high,  and  gleams  of  moonlight  breaking  through  between  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  of  palaces-  which  hang  their  flights  of  white  marble  steps 
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to  the  very  surface  oflhc  water.  Af\cr  threading  a  labyrinth  of  ml 
channels,  wo  at  length  entered  the  Grand  Canal,  which  is  about  tl 
hundred  feet  in  widtli,  and  winds  through  the  city^  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S*  Its  borders  are  lined  wilh  proud  structures,  which  the  breadtli 
of  the  channel  in  front  enables  the  spectator  to  examine  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  under  the  most  tkvourable  circumstances.  Subseijiient 
observation  satisfied  us,  that  Venice  was  made  for  the  ni^ht,  and  tb&t 
it  appeara  much  the  best  by  inounlight,  when  the  mud  and  sea-weed 
of  its  canalfl,  the  filth  of  its  narrow  lanes,  the  dilapidations  of  its 
buildings  are  concealed  from  the  eye,  and  when  alone  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  awake  and  visdde* 

Reaching  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  stepped  from  the  boat  into  the 
very  porch  of  tlie  White  Lion,  which  is  one  of  the  best  hotels 
had  been  found  in  Italy,  and  aflbrded  us  excellent  accommodations 
eight  or  ten  days.  Its  front  windows  command  an  extensive  view 
the  Grand  Canal,  of  the  fleets  of  gondolas  that  darken  its  surface,  of 
llie  palaces  upon  its  shores,  and  of  the  Rial  to,  whtch  spans  its  chan- 
nel at  the  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  rods  above.  A  first  glimpse  of  this 
iar-^med  bridge,  immortalized  by  the  allusions  of  Shakspeare,  wat 
obtained  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival.  The  outlines  could  not  be 
distinctly  traced  ;  but  while  we  were  gazing  from  the  porch  of  the 
Bianca  Leone,  a  person  crossed  with  a  light,  which  described  an  arch 
against  the  horizon,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Rialto.  A  sohta- 
ry  lamp  was  harningupon  its  lop.  At  S  or  10  o'clock  a  concert  of 
voices  proceeded  from  this  rendezvous  of  the  lower  classes,  and  at 
length  others  responded  on  the  shore  below,  iSome times  the  parties 
joinefl  in  the  same  tune  and  kept  exact  time,  though  they  wer<!  far 
apart.  The  effect  was  charming.  There  was  a  plaintive,  pleasing 
melancholy  in  the  music,  which  seemed  to  breathe  an  elegy  over  dc* 
parted  greatness  and  grandeur* 

We  began  to  tliink  that  all  which  has  been  recorded  or  sung  of  tljit 
romantic  city,  is  strielly  true,  and  thai  the  half  had  not  been  told  U5- 
Had  the  gondola  taken  us  back  lo  terra  tlrrna  on  the  same  night,  our 
excursion  would  have  left  an  impression  of  a  visit  to  an  enchanted 
land,  presenting  scenes  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life,  aod 
unlike  any  thing  else  to  be  found  on  earth.  A  tourist  would  do  well 
to  select  a  bright  moonlight  evening,  cross  the  Lagune  at  sunset, 
Tiavigate  tlie  canals,  pause  a  moment  al  the  Rialto,  visit  St.  M ark>, 
climb  the  Campanile,  saunter  amidst  the  circles  of  Venetian  beautv 
beneath  the  arcades,  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  Public  Garden,  row  to 
fhe  Lido,  and  return  to  the  ghore  at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  inha- 
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bitantfi  have  gone  to  sleep.  Rich  as  the  city  is  in  the  works  of  art  and 
the  monuments  of  former  grandeur,  an  examination  in  detail  will  by  no 
means  support  the  first  impression,  and  the  visitant  finds  his  enthusi- 
astic admiration  declining  daily,  till  his  dreams  of  romance  have  all  va- 
nished,  and  the  mistress  of  the  hundred  Isles  is  left  without  <any  feelings 
of  deep  regret  Venice  is  like  a  woman  with  a  pretty  fiice,  but  desti- 
tute of  intellect  or  heart  She  may  please  the  eye,  without  being  ab]c 
to  win  and  chain  the  affections. 
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LETTER  LXXXV. 

VEMCK  tONTiXrED KIALTO— SANTA    TEREBA — SQUABB  OF   ST*  tfAJU's 

— cm  HCH — BBO!VEE  H0K3ES — CAMFAMLE— VtEW   OF  TSB  Cm  AKD 

ISLAM>3 DTICAL  I'ALACB — ANCIEJfT  llALUB BBIDGE  OF  filOBS-^DUlf* 

GEO?(S — ailXT — PUBLIC  GARDEN GREEKS  AT  VE^tXCB. 

Stptember,  1826, 

Oi\  the  nionimg  after  our  arriva!i  wo  chartered  a  gondola  with  one 
oar,  at  the  rate  of  inve  francs  a  day,  and  commenced  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, fli reeling  our  course  along  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  RialtOi 
which  was  examined  with  a  minuteness  proportioned  to  its  fame.  It 
is  built  of  white  stone,  resembhng'  marble.  The  chord  of  its  arch  b 
only  eighty  feet.  Its  sides  are  embellished  with  statues  in  alto-riliefo, 
with  some  other  decorations  and  inscriptions.  But  the  view  from 
the  water  is  neither  grand  nor  beautifuL  Poetry  and  association  hate 
done  every  ihinjor  for  this  bridge.  It  is  at  moat  a  fantastic  object.  Its 
construction  is  peculiar,  A  s  it  has  long"  been  one  of  tlic  principal  marts 
of  the  city,  it  is  fitted  up  with  appurtenances  adapted  to  such  purposes. 
The  central  passage  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  jewellers^  shops  and 
boutiques  for  other  merchandise.  On  the  highest  part  of  the  bridge 
are  transverse  arches^  enclosing  a  small  square,  which  is  occupied  as 
a  sort  of  Kxchange.  Ilehind  the  shops  are  two  other  passages,  oae 
on  each  side,  guarded  outwardly  by  liandsome  balustradGs,  The  as- 
cent from  the  ends  lo  tljc  centre  of  the  walks  is  so  steep,  as  to  render 
!«teps  necc^ssary.  It  is  of  course  never  crossed  by  carriages,  as  there 
are  none  in  the  city.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  horse,  except 
the  brazen  steeds  in  front  of  St.  Mark's,  during  my  visit. 

While  lounging  to  contemplate  the  ranges  of  palaces  extending  oa 
either  hand,  and  to  watch  the  throng  continually  crossing,  we  saw  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  people  from  ail  countries  pass  m  various  costumes.  Few 
of  Titian's  Venuses  were  visible,  and  most  of  the  passengers  bad  a 
coarse,  vulgar  appearance.  At  the  door  of  a  coffee-house,  a  group  of 
females  were  drinking  remi  de  rk^  though  it  was  not  yet  1 1  o*elock. 
These  early  risers  belonged  to  tlie  lower  classes.  The  fashioaaWe 
part  of  the  community  were  at  home  and  asleep,  reserving  a  displij 
of  their  charms  till  evening. 

Saluting  the  Madonna,  who  guards  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  bridge  to  the  water,  we  re-embarked,  passed  under  the  pooden)U9 
arch,  and  continued  our  voyage  through  the  Grand  Canal,  The  neil 
landing  was  eHected  upon  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Santa  Tereft 
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Senza  Calce,  whicli  once  Uelongcil  to  tlic  Carrn elites,  liB  front  13  ma- 
jestic, rising  from  t!ie  water  on  double  ranges  of  colymns,  crowJed  with 
statues  and  other  ornaments.  The  interior  is  rich,  too  rich,  in  splen- 
did materials,  A  eeries  of  chapels  extend  round  the  walls,  finished  at 
the  expense  of  noble  faniiliea,  each  of  whom  sougln  to  be  foremost  in 
the  extravagance  of  embellisliments.  Every  variety  of  marble,  preciotiB 
stone,  and  metal  has  here  been  squandered,  and  the  wanton  profusion 
detracts  from  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  church.  The  chapel 
which  is  the  most  elegant  and  in  the  best  taste,  is  the  least  gaudy.  Its 
pillars  are  of  bJack  antique,  with  dove -colon  red  capitals.  Tlie  canopy 
of  the  high  altar  is  supported  by  spiral  columns  of  red  marble,  which 
appear  extremely  awkward  and  ugly,  Bt,  Teresa  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Venetian  School  of  painting,  in  which  too  mych  stress 
is  laid  upon  colour,  to  the  neglect  of  other  principles  of  more  import- 
ancc,  A  young  priest  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  informing  us,  that 
this  church  cost  336,000  ducats. 

Continuing  our  excursion,  we  emerged  from  the  Canal  into  an  arm 
of  the  Lagune,  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  separating  the  island  of  Sr,  Mag- 
giore  from  tJie  rest  of  the  city,  and  forming  the  principal  harbmir  for 
boats  and  small  craft.  The  view  of  St.  Mark's  and  the  neighbouring 
edifices,  embracing  a  large  number  of  churches  and  palaces  ;  the  h>fty 
tower  rising  in  the  centre  ;  the  shipping  in  the  port  ;  and  the  Public 
Garden  beyond,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  magnificence.  Debarking 
at  the  quay,  which  is  as  spacious  an<l  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Arno, 
we  found  the  winged  Lion  and  a  statue  of  Theodoric,  poised  far  above 
our  heads  upon  two  stupendous  columns  of  granite.  An  esplanade, 
denominated  the  Piazzetta,  opens  from  the  water  to  the  great  Square, 
in  front  of  St.  Mark's,  which  is  the  Palais  Royal  of  Venice— the 
scene  of  the  Carnival  and  other  great  Ictes,  the  place  of  resort  for  eat- 
ing, drinking,  gaiety,  and  pleasure.  It  lies  in  the  tbrm  of  a  parat!eIo- 
gram,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  three  or  four  hundred  in 
breadth,  surrounded  on  tliree  sides  by  continuous  ranges  of  pa  bees, 
three  stories  high,  uniform  both  in  material  and  architecture,  at  least  so 
far  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  >new,  or  to  offend  the  eye.  The 
whole  area  ia  neatly  paved,  and  lined  with  deci*  arcades,  into  whicli 
shops  and  cofiee-houses  without  number  open,  presenting  at  night  a 
most  brilliant  spectacle.  In  architectural  grandeur,  this  square  far 
surpasses  the  Palais  Royal.  Several  days  were  occupied  in  exami- 
i7jng  the  edifices  which  surround  it,  and  of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  hasty 
notice. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mark,  standing  at  one  end  of  the  Piazza,  is  the 
most  prominent  object,     i  have  called  it  the  St,  Peter's  of  Venice. 
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Such  it  IS  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  aud  tiic  richness  of  its  malenak ; 
litough  it  \\i\i  hear  no  comparison  in  size  and  architecture.  It  is  «n 
irregular,  rude,  Gothic  pile,  in  which  oriental  uiarblns  and  Uic  splendid 
spoils  or  the  cast  have  been  heaped  together,  without  much  regard  Iq 
taste  or  elegance.  Its  e&tertor  is  grotesque^  and  Btrikes  only  by  its 
novelty,  being  a  mixture  of  all  orders  and  of  all  kinds  ofmatcriab.  Its 
front  is  indented  with  live  deep  alcoves,  filled  with  rows  of  pillars,  dif- 
tering  as  much  in  style  as  in  colour — some  Moorisli,  others  Gothic, 
and  the  rest  Grecian.  It  is  said  there  are  three  hundred  in  all*  In 
their  wars  with  the  Turks  and  other  nations,  the  Venetians  brought 
home  the  fragments  of  demolished  temples,  and  added  them  to  thta 
proud  structure,  which  in  turn  was  doomed  to  conquest  and  pillage* 
Our  guide  informed  us,  tint  llie  silver  head-s  of  saintii  were  picked  out 
of  the  doors,  and  many  of  the  valuable  ornaments  pilfered  by  the  Frendi 
soldiers,  instead  of  being  left  for  the  Austr ians* 

A  gallery  extends  across  the  whole  front  of  the  churchy  above  which 
rise  five  alatcly  domes,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  pinnacles.     We 
ascended  to  the  terrace,  under  the  guidance  of  a  priest,  and  examined 
the  celebrated  bronze-gilt  horses  of  Lysippus,  which  have  been  great 
travellers,  and  jaded  almost  into  hacks.     They  were  plundered  from 
Corinth  by  Mummius  Achaicus  and  carried  to  Home  ;  thence  returiiad 
to  ConstaJitinople  \  on   the  conquest  of  Uiat  city  by  the  Venetians, 
ihey  were  taken  as  trophies,  a.nd  placed  over  the  front  of  St.  Mark's ; 
Napoleon  led  tliem  captive  over  the  Alps,  to  gracb  bis  triumphal  arcb- 
es  at  Paris  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  turning  hostlers, 
cODducted  them  back  to  the  Adriatic.     They  are  a&dly  maimed,  bruis- 
ed, and  galled  by  so  many  long  journeys*     The  gdding  has  in  roaajr 
places  been  scratched  off  for  the  sake  of  the  gold.     One  of  the  collars 
was  broken  and  lost  in  thr  removal,  and  a  new  one  put  on  by  the 
Frencli.     They  have  been  patched  up  and  repaired  smce  their  return. 
In  size,  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  life,  extremely  well  proportion- 
ed, and  spirited  in  their  attitudes.     Their  present  location  is  horrible. 
They  are  moderately  elevated  upon  pedestals,  and  nothing  but  their 
heads  can  be  seen  from  the  Square  below.     Why  did  not  tlieEmperaf 
of  Austria,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  groom  at  the  restoratioa^ 
direct  them  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  or  any  where  else 
than  among  tlie  pinnacles  of  a  church,  between  which  and  war-horses 
there  is  a  strange  incongruity  1 

The  inside  of  St*  Mark^s  is  as  unique  as  the  exterior.  Dark  o^ 
gloomy  as  it  is,  I  was  pleased  with  it  on  account  of  its  nationality*  ^' 
was  commenced  during  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic,  in  the  7tli  or 
Bth  century,  and  enriched  with  the  trophies  of  victory.     The  spoils  <>* 
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the  east  are  here  accumulated.  Our  cicerone  stateil,  Ibat  the  church 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  (iifferent  kinds  of  marbles  and  precious 
stones.  They  are  thrown  together  in  a  rude  manner,  but  display  un- 
bounded wealth,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  patriotism.  All  the  inscrip- 
tions relate  rather  to  the  glories  of  the  Venetian  arms,  than  to  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  tomb  of  old 
Dandalo  is  conspicuous,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  the  escutcheons 
of  other  warriors.  Here  are  pillars  from  the  tempie  of  Solomon,  and 
doors  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Every  altar, 
every  column,  every  stone  is  historical,  associated  with  the  achieve- 
nients  of  the  Republic,  Even  St,  Mark,  the  Patron  of  the  city,  is 
clothed  with  the  badges  of  power,  rather  than  with  the  symbols  of  re- 
ligion. 

We  inquired  of  a  priest,  where  the  dust  of  the  saint  reposes,  lie 
rejilied,  '^  under  the  church,'*  without  being  particular  as  to  the  pre- 
cise spot.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  here 
deposited:  The  relics  have  all  disappeared,  in  the  successive  revolu- 
tions which  Venice  has  undergone.  A  candle  was  hghted,  to  show 
us  the  perfect  transparency  of  two  oriental  columns  of  alabaster.  The 
pavement  is  undulating  tike  the  sea,  on  which  it  rests,  ft  is  in  some 
places  so  uneven,  thai  one  can  scarcely  walk  upon  it  with  convenience. 
It  is  mosaic,  composed  of  precious  stones  infmitely  varied.  Wc 
tram  pied  upon  agate  and  jasper.  The  shrines  are  gorgeous,  and 
always  thronged  with  votaries.  Many  of  the  ornaments  are  lost  to 
the  eye,  owing  to  the  dim  hght.  The  walls  and  the  ceilings  of  the 
domes  are  covered  with  mosaics,  frescos,  and  gildings,  which  are  but 
imperfectly  seen,  and  might  perhaps  as  well  be  entirely  concealed. 

In  front  of  St.  Mark's  stand  three  red  masts,  which  in  our  country 
would  be  called  hberty-poles.  They  were  erected  to  commemorate 
the  capture  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Morea,  whence  they  were 
brought  as  trophies.  They  are  fixed  at  bottom  in  sockets  of  bron?:e, 
and  on  the  top  of  each  is  perched  a  brazen  lion,  wearing  a  crown, 
which  m  this  instance  needs  his  wings,  to  keep  hia  balance  at  such  a 
height,  and  on  such  a  slender  support.  Two  other  hons,  in  rod  mar- 
ble, repose  with  more  dignity,  by  a  fountain,  or  rather  a  cistern,  on 
the  left  of  the  church  ;  and  a  third,  on  a  neighbouring  building,  holds 
the  book  of  the  Evangelist  in  his  paws.  Above  his  head  is  a  clock, 
on  the  face  of  which  the  sun  is  represented  passing  through  the  signs 
of  the  zo^iiac.  In  short,  the  image  of  the  king  of  beasts,  in  the  form 
shadowed  forth  by  the  prophet  Ezekicl,  raecti  tlie  traveller  at  every 
larn  in  the  city ;  though  pains  have  been  taken  to  substitute  the 
double-beaded  eagle  of  Austria  and  the  bust  of  the  Emperor. 
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The  Campanile  or  belfry  of  Bt.  Mark's  is  tm  enormous  brick  towei, 
standing  in  the  piazza,  insiilaled  from  the  churcJi.  It  U  perhaps  forty 
feet  square,  and  three  hundred  in  height,  composed  of  a  succeasioo  of 
arches  in  the  interior,  to  give  it  strengtii.  Three  sides  of  the  basement 
are  lined  with  paltry  retaU  shops,  and  in  tlie  fourth  or  front,  is  a  sort  of 
temple,  hi^fhly  embellished  with  baa-relief  and  a  variety  of  sculpture* 
This  curious  apartment  is  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  drawing 
of  lotteries.  We  climbed  the  long  flight  of  steps  in  the  interior, 
dimly  lighted  by  small  windows,  at  distant  Hlagos* 

The  cupola  is  formed  by  n  colonnade,  supporting  a  pvramid,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  poised  a  colossal  bronze  angel.  Flere  old  Gallileo,  in 
Iiis  exile,  used  to  watch  the  heavens,  and  make  his  astronomical 
observations ;  and  hence  we  had  a  charming  view  of  the  same  blue 
skies,  with  the  hundred  romantic  islands,  which  they  canopy.  To 
adopt  a  simile  which  such  an  observatory  suggests,  Venice  may  be 
compared  to  a  primary  planet,  surrounded  by  numerous  sateUites. 
The  city  itself,  from  this  height,  appears  a  compact  mass  of  boildings^ 
showing  none  of  its  canals,  bridges,  or  narrow  streets.  It  lies  in  an 
oval  form,  and  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  girt  by  the  waves,  out 
of  which  rise  other  small  islands,  covered  with  fortresses,  churches* 
convents,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings.  To  the  south,  the  Lido  di 
Palistrina  divides  the  Lagunes  from  ilje  Adriatic.  It  is  an  artificial 
peninsula,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  and  of  moderate  breadth, 
constructed  in  the  age  of  the  republic,  to  protect  the  city  and  barhour 
from  the  violence  of  tlie  winds  and  waves.  It  is  now  green  and  stud- 
ded with  white  buildings. 

The  waters  of  the  Lagimes  are  fiir  from  being  pure  or  beatitiful. 
They  arc  shoal,  and  new  islets  of  mud  and  sea-weed  in  many  places 
peep  from  the  surface.  The  whole  region  is  alluvial,  composed  of 
fresh  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Po,  the  Brenta,  and  other  streams. 
Appearances  indicate  that  the  process  of  transformation  is  still  m 
active  progress,  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  lido,  which  prevent? 
the  sediment  of  itic  rivers  from  being  swept  into  the  sea.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  within  a  few  centuries  Venice  will  be  connected  with 
the  shore  by  sand-banks  or  bogs.  Such  a  formation  deprisx3s  the coa?t 
of  any  bold  or  agreeable  features;  and  I  he  head  of  the  Adriatic  will 
bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  natural  scenery  with  that  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  Ranges  of  Alps  are  seen  in  the  distance  ;  but  no  rugged 
promontories  project  from  the  sliore,  to  break  the  sluggish  repose  of 
waters,  stagnating  upon  oozy  and  reedy  beds. 

Descen«ling  i>om  the  tower,  we  visited  the  Ducal  Palace,  ivhidi 
rxtcnds  from  i^t.  Mark's  lo   the  quay,   bonndins"  one  side  (^f  th** 
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Fiazzetta.  It  is  a  stupendous  cdi6ce  of  very  Hingylar  constrticiion. 
The  basement  is  compo«eci  of  arches ;  the  second  story  is  of  light 
open  fretwork,  in  the  Saracenio  or  Arabe&qye  style;  and  the  third 
story  consists  of  Ireavy  plain  brick,  loaded  with  a  prodigious  weight 
of  Gothic  pinnacles.  Every  principle  of  architecture,  as  well  aa  of 
taste^  is  violated  in  this  curious  structure.  The  order  of  stories  is 
le versed T  and  the  ponderous  battlements  seem  sufficient  to  crush  the 
delicate  fabric  betow.  But  with  all  its  defects,  this  old  palace  is 
pecuharly  interesting.  Its  exterior  bears  tlie  marka  of  ncgtecti  dilapi- 
datioo^  and  decay*  Myriads  of  doves  were  observed  hovering  and 
seeking  their  homes  among  its  shatlcred  pinnacles*  Its  form  is 
quadrangular,  leaving  a  spacious  court  in  the  centre,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  double  ranges  of  arcades  or  corridors — one  in  the  base- 
raent,  and  the  other  round  the  second  story.  The  ground  on  whick 
it  is  built,  like  that  of  St.  Mark's,  has  settled  to  «uch  a  degree,  that 
the  Irieze  is  crooked,  and  the  whole  fabric  seems  ready  to  follow  tlic 
destiny  of  the  governmeDt,  which  once  occupied  its  hails. 

Austrian  placemen  have  established  their  olHces  in  the  chambers  of 
Doges  and  Senators,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Council  of  Ten  is  main- 
tatoed  by  the  new  masters  of  Venice,  who  have  ruined  its  prosperity 
and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bepfgary.  The  Grand  Council  Roooi 
has  been  converted  into  a  library,  with  groups  of  statues  elevated 
upon  pedestals  and  scattered  about  the  hall,  among  which  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  walls  and  ceiling  arc 
ornamented  with  pictures  and  frescos  of  the  Venetian  school—Titian, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto.  One  end  of  the  apartment  is 
entirely  covered  with  the  Paradise^  paintetl  by  the  latter  artist.  It  is  a 
most  complex  and  laborious  work,  comprising  an  iniiiiite  number  of 
figures,  all  in  dilTerent  attitudes.  But  it  possesses  little  interest,  and 
is  looked  at  without  emotion.  The  same  national  spirit  is  visible  in 
the  embellishments  of  the  old  palace,  as  in  tbe  church  oi  St.  Mark. 
All  the  battles  and  victories  of  the  RepubUc  are  delineated  j  and  some 
of  them  have  half  a  dozen  editions  from  different  pencils*  The 
Venetian  artists  seem  to  have  been  much  more  patriotic  than  those 
of  Genoa. 

Of  the  other  innumerable  apartments  which  we  traversed,  the  most 
interesting  is  the  ancient  Senate-house  of  tlio  Three  Hundred,  where 
the  ^^  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors'''  used  to  deliberate, 
and  settle  the  affaira  of  state.  Wooden  benches,  painted  red,  are 
arranged  round  the  room  ;  and  in  a  central  position,  a  rostrum  is 
erected  against  tbe  wall,  wliich  each  used  to  ascend  to  make  his 
inrazigue.     But  despotism  haa  stifled  the  voice  of  eloquence ;  the 
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seaU  and  the  tribuno  aro  vacant ;  antl  the  walk  are  crutnbliflg'  nto 
ruin.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  Rcpyldics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  of  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  France,  and  see  alJ  thcBo  countries  now  reduced  to 
monarchies  and  despotisins,  what  reason  has  ihc  present  a^e  to  boast  of 
the  progreas  of  philosophy,  or  to  hope  for  the  triumph  of  free  pria^ 
eiples  ? 

Near  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the  hall,- in  which  the  Council  of  Tea 
were  wont  to  assemble.  It  is  now  occupied  by  an  Austrian  tribunal  of 
Thirty  ;  so  that  the  number  of  tyrants  has  probably  been  multiplied 
threefold,  in  the  revolutions  which  Venice  has  experienced.  The  ta- 
bles of  the  present  occupants  were  spread  with  green  baize,  and  fiir- 
nisbed  with  braxen  ink-stands,  looking  much  like  a  corporation  meet- 
ing. In  an  adjoining  room,  inquisitions  were  made*  It  communicates 
by  a  dark  narrow  passage*  with  a  third  apartment,  whence  the  acctMod 
came  to  whisper  a  defence  of  himself,  or  an  impbeation  of  otherB  io 
the  ear  of  the  inquisitors,  stationed  in  little  boxea^  resembling  the 
confessories  in  Catholic  churches*  Such  was  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  blackest  crimes  and  the  most  appalling  tyranny,  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  history*  As  the  revolution  has  terminated,  it  is  diHictilt  io 
gay,  whether  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  government  was  a  curse 
or  a  blessing.  It  is  certain,  that  the  city  was  never  so  poor  and  degra^ 
ded  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs  is  an  arched  and  covered  gallery,  extending 
across  a  canal,  between  the  Ducal  Palace  and  a  Prison,  ob  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  above  the 
water.  Two  heavy  grated  windows  furnish  the  only  light.  The  pas- 
sage leading  from  the  Palace  to  the  Bridge  is  narrow,  crooked,  aiMl 
dark.  A  solitary  lamp  glimmers  on  the  wall,  night  and  day,  to  hgbt 
the  footsteps  of  the  visitant  tbrough  the  gloomy  labyrinth*  It  seems 
still  to  be  the  avenue  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  for  while  we  were  gro- 
ping our  way  through  its  mazes,  the  clanking  of  chains  was  heard  in 
the  cells,  and  two  criminals  came  out  of  the  prison  in  their  shirt-sleeves* 
with  manacles  upon  their  bands,  and  faces  like  di3cmons.  A  guide 
lighted  his  taper  and  conducted  us  into  the  Cimmerian  regions,  beneath 
the  pavement  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  forming  the  dungeons  in  whicli 
state  convicts  were  confined  and  secretly  executed. 

The  cells  are  eighteen  in  number,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
six  or  seven  in  breadth,  arched  at  top,  with  a  aM>all  aperture  in  iront 
They  are  built  in  double  tiers,  one  above  another.  The  lower  raD|^ 
is  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  canal,  and  the  dip  of  the  oar  ^^^ 
beard  tlirougb  the  partition  wall*     In  the  stones  on  the  sides  of  tk 
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passage  are  litOe  niclies^  made  to  receive  bars  extended  across^  on 
which  convicts  were  hanged  or  strangled  lo  death  ;  and  others,  in 
which  cxecytioners  set  their  lainps,  the  smoke  of  which  has  blackened 
the  wall.  The  pavement  is  perforated  with  three  holes,  communica- 
Tmg  with  the  canals  to  draw  off  the  blood  shed  in  (|uarLcring  other  cri* 
minals  ;  and  on  the  le^  is  a  door,  through  which  the  bodies  were 
thrown  into  boats,  to  be  taken  away  for  interment.  The  inacriptiona 
quoted  in  a  note  to  the  4tb  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  were  pointed  out 
lo  U3  ;  and  Byron  or  11  ob house,  as  the  caise  may  be,  has  given  a  very 
mccuratc  account  of  the  horrors  of  these  dungeons, 
.  Opposite  the  Ducal  Palace  is  the  Mint^  which  w^  visited  and  saw  a 
lioil  of  workmen  forging  silver  bars,  and  coining  ducats.  The  pro- 
cess is  sjow  and  capable  of  n»any  improvements ;  but  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  so  cheap,  it  is  no  object  to  facilitate  and  expedite  me- 
chanical operations.  This  is  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
Austro-ltahan  dominions  ;  and  in  no  other  place,  1  suspect^  do  tlie 
subjects  of  the  Viceroy  Timke  moneif.  We  went  through  the  long 
range  of  palaces  bordering  upon  the  Square  of  St*  Mark,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  when  he  is  at  Venice.  The 
saloons  are  neatJy  finished,  but  the  furniture  was  strewed  over  the 
floors,  and  tlic  collection  of  the  works  of  art  is  contemptible.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  walk,  seldom  interrupted  by  any  object  of  curiosity, 
we  found  the  room  in  which  Napoleon  lived,  during  his  residence  in 
this  city.  It  looks  out  ypon  a  pretty  garden  in  the  rear.  There  is  a 
hole  in  the  window-sash,  which  he  cut  with  his  pcnknilen,  and  inserted 
a  peg,  whence  he  suspended  a  small  shaving-glass. 

An  excursion  to  the  Public  Garden  furnished  a  more  prominent 
memorial  of  the  same  great  man,  under  whose  direction  this  beautiful 
promenade  was  laid  out,  planted,  and  embellislied.  It  affords  almost 
the  only  green  thing,  except  sea-ueed  and  wuidow-bhuds,  to  be  found 
in  Venice  ;  and  its  walks  as  well  as  its  verdure  are  delightful  Artifi- 
cial mounts,  shaded  by  a  young  growth  of  trees,  and  overlooking  the 
neighbouring  waters,  have  been  erected  in  several  places  ;  and  a  neat 
coffee-house  supplies  visitants  with  re^eshments.  A  Itandsome  flight 
of  steps  in  front  forms  a  landing  for  gondolas,  and  a  wide  avenue  con- 
nects it  with  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  The  fashionable  hour  for  tlio 
promenade  is  from  5  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  taking  a  turn 
or  two  tiirough  the  aUeys,  we  saw  two  aged  Greeks  walking  together* 
Both  are  exiles.  One  of  them  was  a  patriarch  of  the  church.  He 
looked  like  another  Belisarius,  with  his  hoary  locks  and  long  beard. 
His  companion  was  also  an  ecclesiastic,  and  appeared  to  Ijo  very  fond 
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of  botam%  as  he  paused  to  examine  every  plant  and  flower  in  tbe  j 
den.     They  were  conversing  in  the  language  of  their  country. 

The  Greek  exiles  are  numerous  at  Venice.  In  passing  the  arcades 
at  St.  Mark's,  we  frequently  saw  groups  of  them  smoking,  sipping  cof- 
fee, playing  chess  and  cards.  They  seem  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  per- 
haps because  they  can  find  nothing  to  do.  They  have  a  large  hand- 
some chapel  in  the  city.  It  differs  very  httle  in  construction^  furniltire, 
or  ornaments  from  the  ordinary  churches  of  Italy,  except  that  all  the 
young  females  are  secreted  behind  a  screen  in  the  gallery,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jewish  synaq-ogues.  The  mode  of  worship  is  nearly 
the  same  as  tliat  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  1  examined  the  service.  It 
is  comprised  in  a  small  quarto,  less  voluminous  than  that  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  consists  of  the  prayers,  creeds,  and  homilies  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  arranged  in  double  columns,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  number  of  the  congregation  is  about  one  tbousanii, 
embracing  all  the  residents  at  Venice.  Its  officers  are  subject  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  was  an  intelligent,  animated,  and 
agreeable  young  priest  in  the  church,  who  read  over  with  rae  a  eooBh 
derabie  part  of  the  service.  Me  is  a  fine  scholar,  and  pronounces  liis 
own  language  or  rather  that  of  bis  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  with 
great  elegance.  A  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  is  con- 
nected with  the  chapel ;  but  amidst  the  poverty  and  oppression  of  the 
society,  education  is  too  much  neglected.  There  are,  however,  some 
wealtliy  individuals  among  them.  The  first  banker  in  the  city  is  a  n«- 
tive  of  one  of  the  Greek  Islands,  and  his  dealings  with  ua  proved  him 
to  be  an  adept  in  trade.  He  first  paid  an  order  from  Florence,  ifl 
,  small  Austrian  coins,  and  then  refused  to  change  them  for  dollars, 

without  a  quarter  per  cent,  advance, 

A  visit  to  a  brig  of  war,  lying  in  the  harbour,  afforded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Turks  as  well  as  Greeks.  It  was  ascertained  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  vessel  was  built  in  New- York,  and  has  been  at  Venice 
ready  for  sea  some  three  or  four  yetirs.  The  male  had  been  in  our 
city,  and  is  well  actjuainted  with  its  localities.  Among  others  on 
board,  we  saw  an  Algertne,  who  had  a  fine  classical  face,  with  a  large 
black  and  piercing  eye.  He  was  almost  dark  enough  to  pass  for  afl 
Othello.  One  of  the  crew  was  a  Tunisian.  He  had  a  peculiar  cast 
of  features,  and  to  our  surprise  was  light  complexion ed.  The  mate 
treated  us  witli  courtesy,  and  showed  us  whatever  there  was  to  bf 
seen  in  his  ship. 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 

\*BT«1CE    COKCLVHED — OLD    AB8ENAL — NAW     VAHl* — BUCINTAUK — ^EX- 

CUBBION    TO    THE    LfDO AKMENtAK    fiC IlOOL— CInrHrUKS — TOMB  OF 

TITIAN — PALACES  aNU  I'lCTURES — ^ACADBltY  OF  FINK    AKTS — JIA13S*>- 
LBtM  OF  CAKOVA— .UirSEMENTS ^THEATRE. 

September^  1626. 

Next  to  Sl  Mark's  and  its  attendant  buildinjjs,  the  most  interestiiig 
object  at  Venice  is  the  old  Arsenal,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the 
city.  At  its  entrance  are  four  colossal  lions  in  Parian  marble.  They 
were  brought  from  Athens  and  the  Pirtpus  by  the  Venetians  as  trophies, 
in  the  age  of  the  Reptiblic.  One  of  them  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
sculpture,  said  to  have  been  made  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  other  three  appeared  to  he  ill  proportioned,  long,  gaunt, 
and  spiritless,  !n  front  stands  another  red  mast,  similar  to  those 
already  described.  It  is  embossed  wnth  metallic  emblems,  and  inscri- 
bed to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Republic »  A  washerwoman  had 
hung  her  coarse  drapery  round  the  escutcheons  of  Falcscus,  but  she 
very  kindly  removed  them  without  solicitation,  to  enable  us  to  read  the 
inscriptions. 

The  portals  of  the  Arsenal  are  lofty,  and  enriched  with  a  hundred 
trophies,  taken  in  the  wars  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Turks  and  tlie 
Barbary  Powers.  But  the  double-beaded  eagle  of  Austria  now  perches 
upon  the  spoils,  brought  home  in  the  triumphant  navies  of  the  old  re- 
publicans, and  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  is  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
place,  consecrated  by  the  fame  of  Dandalo  and  bis  associates  in  arms. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  from  the  Danube  were  stretched  out  upon  the 
benches,  sleeping  away  the  last  night's  debauch  ;  and  we  were  detain- 
ed more  than  half  an  hour  at  the  door  with  our  passports,  before  ad- 
mission was  granted.  The  guide  first  took  us  into  the  Armory,  or 
more  properly  the  Museum  of  the  Arsenal,  occupying  two  large  baits 
filled  with  a  great  variety  of  the  implements  of  war,  partly  invented  by 
ibc  Venetians,  and  partly  captured  from  their  enemies. 

Among  a  thousand  other  things,  are  guns  and  cannon  of  a  curious 
construction,  used  by  the  Doges  in  celebrating  their  victories,  as  well 
as  in  meeting  the  foe — mortars  for  throwing  stones  a  foot  in  diameter, 
employed  with  effect  against  the  Genoese,  by  which  one  of  the  Dorias 
was  killed  near  Venice — scimetars,  pikes,  small  arms  of  all  kinds,  and 
banners  won  from  vanquished  nations.  The  standards  have  crests  of 
horse-hair,  with  halberds  at  the  top  of  the  ftag-staff,  which  give  them  a 
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martial  appearance.  Some  of  the  muskets  were  fired  by  matches,  iht 
machinery  (or  lig-hting  which  is  here  to  be  seen.  Helmets  and  ancient 
armour  of  every  description  are  suspended  from  the  Gothic  pillars, 
which  support  the  ceihng. 

In  the  moat  coiispicwous  part  of  the  Armory  stands  the  bust  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  a  lone^  Latin  inscription  on  the  wall  behind 
it,  the  purport  of  which  is,  thai  the  Venetians  built  these  halls  and  en- 
riched them  with  llie  spoils  of  Syria  and  the  East ;  that  now  they  are 
under  the  puardiiin  rare  of  I  Vane  is  I.  who  has  jfiven  peace  to  his  sub- 
jects and  to  the  world.  In  anolluT  part  of  the  hall,  the  tillea  of  the 
Emperor,  amountinj^  to  something  more  than  a  score,  are  formally  dis- 
played in  large  letters  upon  separate  placards,  resembling  dre-screenif 
and  placed  in  a  semictrcular  alcovne,  with  the  imperii  bust  in  the 
midst.  The  Venetian  cannot  move  a  foot  without  being  reminded  of 
his  degradation.  Even  the  old  Custode,  (who  was  far  Iroin  being  an 
ArguB,  as  he  had  but  one  eye  instead  of  a  Imndretl,)  seemed  to  feel  a 
melancholy  pride  and  pleasure,  in  alluding  to  the  achievements  and 
glories  of  other  ages.  Thijigs  were  thus  and  thus  in  tlie  days  of  the 
republic.  Three  thousand  Venetians  were  then  employed  in  preparing 
armaments,  whose  places  are  now  occupied  by  a  handful  of  foreigD 
mercenaries. 

We  visited  every  department  of  the  ArscnaJ,  which  is  two  miles 
a  half  in  circuit,  ft  is  one  of  the  finest  Navy-Yards  I  have  ever  seenT 
not  excepting  I'oulon  itself.  The  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  float 
the  largest  ships  ;  and  the  docks  are  surrounded  with  substantial  quays, 
covered  by  acres  of  roofed  buildings,  supported  by  stone  and  brick 
arches.  Vessels  are  drawn  up  beneath  them,  and  the  workmen  may 
pursue  their  labours  with  comfort,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Several 
large  ships  w*ere  upon  the  stocks,  and  others  were  lying  in  the  docks* 
The  foundation  on  which  the  keel  is  planted  in  building  is  of  stone* 
A  good  deal  of  timber  was  strewed  over  the  Yard,  and  some  bustle 
was  observed  in  the  smiths*  shops  and  rope-walks.  The  port  is  closed 
towards  the  sGa  by  a  noble  gate,  made  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon, 
who  introduced  many  improvements. 

In  the  depository  of  models,  occupying  an  extensive  hall,  but  not  so 
well  filled  as  that  of  Toulon,  the  most  interesting  article  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  old  Bucentaur,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Venice,  as  the 
state-boat  which  used  to  convey  the  Doge  and  Senate  to  the  nuptials 
of  the  Adriatic  with  its  mistress,  as  well  as  to  other  splendid  fetes.  U 
had  two  decks,  one  for  the  gondoliers  and  the  other  for  passengers*  It 
is  pierced  for  fifty  oars  ;  but  only  twenty -one  upon  a  side  were  used* 
In  ita  best  estate,  it  was  probably  inferior  to  the  Royal  Yacht  of  Eog- 
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landt  or  Cleopatra's  Barge  of  our  own  country.  On  the  deck  is  a  atalT, 
for  hoiBting  a  banner,  and  the  bow  carries  the  Jiutts  of  St.  Mark,  The 
model  m  comf^letely  equipped,  and  exhibits  a  perfect  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal^ which  wii§  laid  up  in  ordinary^  atW  the  conquest  oftlte  French  in 
1 796<  VVc  visited  the  doc!k  in  w  hich  the  Bucenlaur  used  lo  lie*  Frag- 
ments of  her  are  slill  preserved,  sudpeiided  trom  the  walls  of  a  ship- 
house  by  cords.  One  side  of  the  boat  is  nearly  entire.  It  is  painted 
redn,  and  embossed  with  gdt  ejiibleais  in  bold  reheC  in  the  same  dock 
is  tlie  slate  barge  built  lor  Napoleont  and  now  transferred  lo  bis  impe- 
rial successor :  also  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Grand  Dutebeas  of  Parma^ 
the  late  Empress  of  France. 

From  tlie  Navy-Yard,  we  crossed  the  Lagune,  a  distance  of  a  mdc 
or  more,  to  the  Lido  di  Palestriua,  the  outlines  of  wbich  have  already 
been  described.  The  inside  is  lined  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  brick 
and  stone.  We  walked  across  lit e  peninsula^  which  is  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Much  of  it  appears  to  be  Ibe  natural  surface,  cornpo- 
sod  of  moderate  swells,  coaled  with  grass  and  wild  busbes.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  presents  a  glorious  view  of  tbe  Adriatic  on  one  side, 
and  of  Venice  on  the  other,  with  the  RhtxHian  Alps  beyond.  In  cross- 
ing the  neck,  we  accidentally  stumbled  upon  an  old  cemetery  of  the 
Jews,  whose  very  dust  is  kept  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
rude  slabs  are  engraven  with  epitaphs  in  the  Hebraic  character,  and 
half  buried  in  tlie  green  sward.  We  had  a  ramble  on  the  beach  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  amused  ourselves  with  collecting  shells.  The  waves 
here  come  in  delightfully,  and  produce  a  murmur  along  the  shore  ;  but 
the  water  is  not  so  beautiful  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy.  This 
beach,  which  is  perfectly  hard,  was  the  solitary  Corso  of  Lord  Byron, 
during  his  residence  of  two  years  in  Italy.  He  ferried  his  horses  over 
in  a  gondola,  and  came  here  daily  for  exercise. 

The  extremity  of  the  Lido  is  strongly  defended  by  a  fortress,  with  a 
double  moat,  extending  quite  across  the  neck.  Beyond  it  stands  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  to  which  we  in  vain  sought  admission,  as  the 
sexton  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  doors,  contrary  to  the  usage  in 
Italy,  were  closed,  probably  to  keep  out  llie  Austrian  soldiers  stationed 
in  ibc  vicinity-  The  disappointment  occasioned  some  regret,  as  in  this 
chapel  mass  was  said,  at  the  annual  ceremony  of  marrying  Venice  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  wedding  party,  consisting  of  the  Dope  and  the 
dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  used  to  embark  in  the  Bucentaur  from 
the  Ducal  Palace,  proceed  to  the  Lido,  and  there  throw  bridal  rings 
into  the  sea,  taking  care  lo  attach  strings  to  them,  when  they  were  of 
any  value.  Prayers  were  then  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  St  Nicholas, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  festivity.     One  of  the 
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prettiest  pictyrea  I  saw  at  Venice,  represents  a  fisherman  in  Uie  act  < 
bringing  a  reclaimed  bridal  ring  to  the  Doge  and  liis  council,  convened 
in  their  court  drcssca. 

In  returnitt^'  frum  tlie  Lido,  we  touched  at  the  Island  of  St.  Lazaro^ 
to  visit  llie  cstablisliment  of  t|jc  Armenians.  One  of  llie  fraterriity 
met  us  upon  the  steps  of  llie  hiile  quay,  where  there  is  a  harbour  in 
miniature,  with  gondolas  lying  at  michor ;  the  only  fleet  of  this  peaceful 
band  of  pbilanthrofusts,  'f  ho  librarian,  who  came  to  welcome  us  to 
the  hland,  was  dressed  in  a  monastic  habit,  wearing  a  (ong^  thick,  glossy 
beard,  expressing  great  mddness  in  his  features,  and  much  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  his  manners.  He  conducted  ua  to  the  chapeU  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  cleg^ance.  It  contains  several  hand- 
some sepulchral  n»onuments»  One  of  them  is  designed  for  a  person 
not  yet  dead.  Tlicnce  we  ascended  to  tfie  Library,  which  is  small,  but 
very  select,  and  rich  in  manuscripts.  Among  the  greatest  curiosities, 
are  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  witti  splendid  illuininations,  and  a  Prayer- 
book  in  thirty  languages.  The  hbrarian  read  Greek  and  Arrneniaato 
us.  He  is  deep  in  the  dialects*  His  own  tongue  much  resembles  the 
Ilebrew  in  sound. 

We  visited  the  printing-office,  where  three  men  were  at  the  press, 
striking  off  an  edition  of  Telemachus,  in  the  Armenian  language. 
Milton's  works  and  a  part  of  Lord  Byron  have  here  been  translated 
and  pubhshed.  Most  of  the  books  arc  sold  at  Constantinople  ;  others 
at  Trieste  and  Smyrna.  A  shop  i^  connected  witli  the  estabtishnient, 
where  viaijanta  may  purchase  rare  works.  This  society  waa  founded 
by  Mechitar,  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  active  philanthropy. 
The  school  which  stitt  has  a  high  reputation,  is  confined  chiefly  to  young 
Armenians  ;  but  others  may  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  All 
the  buildings,  gardens,  and  grounds  exhibit  much  neatness  and  taste, 
and  the  inmates  appear  to  lead  a  quiet,  happy  life. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  stands  upon  a  neighbouring  island*  It  ap- 
peared to  be  full  of  inmates  in  their  maddest  moods.  As  our  gondola 
glided  under  the  walls,  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  shrieks  i.^sued 
from  the  windows,  as  if  some  one  was  undergoing  the  keenest  torture. 
Others  were  singing,  or  convulsed  with  the  maniac  laugh.  Such  a 
scene  presented  tew  temptations,  to  attract  us  to  the  shore. 

On  our  way  back  to  town,  we  called  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maril 
'  Maggiore,  standing  at  tlie  Porta  Franca,  on  a  separate  island.    Bales 

*  of  merchandize  blocked  up  the  *iuay.     The  interior  of  this  church,  as 

f  well  as  the  front  facing  the  water,  combines  simplicity  with  grandeur. 

^  A  group  of  contemptible  paste-board  saints  detract  somewhat  front  the 

agreeable  impressions  of  the  visitant.     In  the  cloisters  of  an  adjoinin? 
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tonventi  now  used  as  a  atorc-housc,  are  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  architectyre  of  Palladio.  Another  sample  of  his  best  style  is 
found  in  the  Chiosa  di  Redentore,  which  presents  a  noble  front.  The 
tombs  of  distinguished  men,  trophies,  and  inseriptions,  impart  an  in- 
terest to  most  of  the  Venetian  chyrches,  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 
architectyral  beauty,  and  no  common  splendour  in  the  embeFlishmenls* 
We  visited  a  score  of  them  at  least,  and  none,  without  finding  some- 
thing to  admire.  Among  the  most  splendid  of  those  not  already  men- 
tioned, is  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  the  architecture  of  which  m  in 
excellent  taste.  It  contains  several  of  Titian^s  pictures,  and  the  high 
altar,  of  white  marble  and  free  from  finery,  is  admired  for  its  aimple 
elegance. 

In  the  church  of  Franciscans,  we  found  the  tomb  of  Titian  himself. 
He  was  buried  beneath  the  pavement,  near  one  of  the  altars.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows : 

Qui  gwe  il  gran  Titiano  di  Vicelli, 
Hmulatore  de'  Zeasi  e  degli  ApeLlL 

Here  lies  the  ^eat  Titian,  the  rival  of  Xetixif  and  ApeHcj,  '^ 

111  the  same  church  are  the  tombs  of  tlie  Foscari,  and  many  other 
pilea  of  monumental  marble*  One  of  them  is  ornamented  with  the 
statues  of  two  slaves,  which  Canova,  a  native  of  this  city,  copied  as 
bis  first  work,  besides  falling  in  love  during  the  process* 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Eosario,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  one  of  the  richest  1  have  ever  seen.  A  canopy  over  the  altar  is 
supported  by  six  pillars  of  pure  lapis-lazuli ;  and  there  are  several 
large  columns  of  Sicihan  jasper.  The  churches  in  general  at  Venice 
surpass  in  splendour  those  of  any  other  city,  except  a  few  at  Rome 
and  Genoa-  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  extended  com- 
merce of  the  Republic,  and  the  wealth  brought  from  the  East,  as  the 
fruits  both  of  trade  and  conquest,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which 
was  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  by  the  prevailing  piety  of  the 
age.  Another  illustration  of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  as  sumptuous  as  can  be  imagined*  The  walls 
are  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with  verde  antique,  and  even  the  pave- 
ment, like  that  of  St,  Mark*s,  is  composed  of  precious  stones.  A 
tabernacle  on  the  high  altar  is  of  lapisdazuli,  set  in  Parian  marble.  It 
was  adorned  by  order  of  the  last  Doge  of  Venice ;  and  one  of  his 
predecessors,  who  built  the  Riako,  has  here  a  superb  tomb,  amidst 
those  of  other  distinguised  men.  Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture, 
representing  the  Archangel  Michael  holding  tlie  Devil  in  chains. 
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Modt  of  the  Doges  rest  in  St.  Paulas  and  St.  John's.  Their  proad 
monumenus  composed  according  to  the  inscriptions,  ''^ex  kojttiim 
mamthiU^'^  are  ranged  round  the  Gothic  walla^  interspersed  with 
several  equestrian  statues.  One  of  the  repubJicau  generaJs^  on  a 
spirited  charger,  gutards  t^ie  entrance.  Here  we  found  the  origintl 
picture  of  Peter  the  Martyr,  by  Titian.  In  the  chapel  which  contains 
Tintoretto's  great  picture,  the  Adoration  of  Gold,  1  saw  a  shrine  with 
an  inscription  which  runs  thus  : — *^  A  privileged  altar— here  they  eTCry 
day  liberate  the  souls  of  the  dead  from  Purgatory.^*  I  read  in  another 
church,  which  we  visited  to  see  the  tomb  of  Paul  Veronese,  a  hand- 
bill posted  up  on  the  inside  of  a  confessory,  comprising  a  list  of  offences, 
which  are  confessed  to  the  priest.  The  enutneralion  embraces  among 
others,  blasphemy  against  God,  the  Saviour,  the  Madonna,  or  any 
saint ;  sodomy,  and  '^^  copula  cum  in^delibus.''  Loves  with  the 
faithful  are  not  prohibited.  It  is  but  justice^  however,  to  remark,  that 
the  blackest  and  most  unnatural  crimes  are  interdicted  in  this  little 
directory,  and  the  restraining  intfuence  of  confessions  upon  the  lowef 
classes,  in  many  instances,  cannot  be  doubted.  Notes  were  taken  of 
half  a  dozen  other  churches ;  hut  my  readers  must  by  this  time  be  tired 
of  *'^  counting  steeples." 

The  Palaces  of  Venice,  rich  as  some  of  them  are  botli  in  architect- 
ure and  the  contents  of  their  galleries,  shall  be  despatched  in  few 
words.  Of  the  countless  number,  the  Palazzo  Babarigo,  once  the 
residence  of  Titian^  and  still  tiie  depository  of  some  of  his  finesi 
pictures,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  His  Magdalene  produced  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  gave  me  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  his  powers  as  an  artist.  It  appeared  to  me  a  more  Just  con* 
ception  and  a  more  forcible  expression  of  the  character  of  the  penitend 
than  I  had  found  in  any  other  picture  of  the  same  description.  Her 
eyes  are  raised  to  heaven,  swollen  atad  red  with  weeping  :  her  hand  ia 
pressed  upon  her  bosom :  her  golden  tresses  descend  in  neghfcnl 
tangles  to  her  breast  :  remorse  and  sorrow,  absorbing  oU  other 
thoughts,  are  depicted  in  the  carelessness  of  her  drapery,  as  well  as 
in  the  pathos  of  her  face  :  a  book  is  open  before  her,  and  the  tnuft 
of  death  is  at  her  side.  As  in  a  deep  tragedy  you  forget  the  author^ 
the  actor,  and  the  fLction,  and  eeem  to  mingle  with  real  persons ;  bo 
here,  tlie  skill  of  Titian  is  not  the  object  of  admiration,  but  the  feeU^gi 
become  interested  in  the  pathetic  grief  of  the  penitent. 

His  Venus,  in  this  palace,  far  transcends  in  my  estimation  that  iri 
the  Florentine  Gallery,  from  the  same  pencil.  Her  limbs  are  modesth 
veiled :  Love  has  just  presented  a  mirror  to  her :  the  moment  she 
discovers  the  luxuriance  of  her  charms,  she  presses  a  Bcarf  upon  her 
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bo^m^  with  the  agitation  and  blwsh  of  female  delicacy*  His  Prome- 
theus is  fiir  more  attractive,  than  the  mangled  g^iant  ufSalvator  Rosa^ 
aljudetl  to  in  a  former  letter.  His  picture  of  V^enice,  represented  iit 
the  character  of  an  Empress,  bearing  a  scoptre  and  tlie  laurel,  with 
the  diadem  upon  lier  brow,  and  her  waist  girt  with  a  golden  zone,  ia 
equally  creditable  to  his  skill  and  his  patriotism.  These  and  other 
great  works  served  to  correct  my  crude  opinions  of  tlm  master  of  the 
Venetian  school. 

We  went  to  the  Pisani  Palaoe,  to  sec  one  of  tiic  most  celebrated 
pictures  of  Paul  Veronese — -Alexander  and  the  Family  of  Darius.  It 
is  a  highly  finished  production,  but  not  interesting,  at  least  it  was  not 
to  us.  The  Palazzo  Manfresi  contains  the  most  extensive  gallery  at 
Venice.  Our  cicerone  witb  a  nationality  of  feeling,  whicb  appears  to 
be  universal,  pronounced  it  ^' tlic  linest  collection  in  all  Italy!"  He 
probably  had  never  been  at  Florence  or  Rome.  There  are,  hou  ever, 
many  works  of  merit,  scattered  among  much  rubbisii  in  the  twelve 
roonis,  A  cartoon  of  Noah  coming  out  of  the  Ark  is  ascribed  to 
Raphael,  Guido  has  painted  Lucrctia,  with  the  knife  in  her  hand, 
about  to  commit  suicide^  and  not  plunged  in  her  bosom — a  representa- 
tion of  the  subject,  which  exactly  accords  with  my  ideas*  Carlo 
Dolci  has  seated  St.  Cecilia  at  a  piano,  in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful 
woman*  R  is  a  bright  thought,  happily  expressed.  A  portrait  of 
the  motlier  of  Thian,  by  her  immortal  son,  evinces  the  delicacy  of  his 
pencil^  as  well  as  his  filial  piety.  These  rooms  contain  some  interest' 
ing  organic  remains,  chietly  of  fishes  in  a  very  perfect  state  ;  as  also 
a  mineralogical  cabinet,  embracing  many  variulius  of  coral.  At  the 
door  of  the  palace,  Toretti,  tho  father  nf  Canova's  master,  presented 
himself  to  us,  as  an  object  of  charity.  He  is  a  short  slender  old  man, 
now  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  willi  a  wiiite  Iicad,  but  retaining  amidst 
his  poverty  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  becoming  pride  for  the 
celebrity  of  his  son's  pupil. 

The  Grimani  Palace  contains  a  group  of  flinuly  portraits  by  Titian, 
in  his  most  finished  style.  Among  the  number  are  a  Doge  and  three 
Cardinals.  The  farmer^  in  the  ornaments  of  his  palace,  has  converted 
two  of  the  Rwman  emperors  into  caryatides.  One  of  them  is  Caracalla, 
who  is  exactly  fit  to  Ixi  degraded  into  such  a  servile  oJEce.  Tho 
rarest  articles*  are  the  head  of  a  Faun  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  statue 
of  Marcus  Agrippa,  said  to  be  the  only  true  likeness  extant  Who  is 
the  arbiter  in  such  a  case  ?  The  cabinet  of  antiquities  is  rich  and 
various.  We  liere  saw  a  tabic,  which  cost  3i>,(>0U  ducats.  It  is  inlaid 
with  lapis-iazuli  and  olhi.T  precious  gems. 

We  visited  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  principally  for  the  purpose 
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pretty  wompf)*  But  the*  orrliosira  and  dramatic  corps  united,  can  al' 
ford  more  amuseTnent,  tfian  Ihe  fiddlers  and  ballad- mongers  of  St 
Mark*s.  Austrian  troops,  under  arnia,  are  atalioned  in  the  pit  to  keep 
the  audience  in  order.  Most  of  the  plays  are  translations  from  the 
Frencli  and  German,  even  in  the  native  city  of  Goldoni,  ^^ 

We  saw  tlie  sacred  drama  of  Joseph  in  Cg^ypt.     As  it  is  played  hi^^| 
it  bcconyes  the  greatest  of  aJl   farces.     *I1ie  play  opens  willi  the  ti^^ 
trance  of  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelitcs,  wiio  are  represented  by  files  of 
soldiers  Irom  the  Danube,  in  green  uniforms.    Joseph,  the  hero,  appears 
in  his  *^^  coat  of  many  colours,'^   as  an  efTeminale  stripling,  with  bis 
jrlossy  curls  hanging  about  liis  womanish  neck.     His  character  ia  en^ 
tircly  misconceived.     Such   voluptnons  sot\ness  would  have  yielded 
without  importunity  to  the  allurcmeiits  of  Potiphar's  wile»     Old  Jacob 
comes  tottering  upon  the  stage,  bfind  and  pabied,  supported  by  little 
Benjamin,  in  a  green  short.     His  character  was  personated  by  a  pretty 
donna,  who  lisped  out  sentiments  of  filial  piety,  in  all  the  tenderoess     ! 
of  a  sonnet,  and  received  the  snivelling  caresses  of  the  patriarch,  with 
the  same  smirking  face  she  lias  probably  worn,  in  responding  to  the 
blandishments  of  less  decrepitude.     Yet  the  roof  of  St.  Benedict  rang 
with  reiterated  shouts  of  af»[»lauijc,  and  witli  the  pecuhar  Italian  groan,      | 

conaisting  of  tlif  prolonged  sound  of  Oh !  followed  by  a  bravo! —     I 

Simeon,  brother  Simeon,  wa.s  clad  in  the  brown  frock  of  a  Franciscan  I 
monk,  with  his  arms  naked  to  the  elbows.  He  raved  like  a  madmto : 
so  did  Jacob,  who  at  times  was  most  tragical,  seizing  Simeon  by  ibe 
hair,  and  making  bim  bawl  lustily.  Reuben  and  Naph tali  were  ia 
flaming  red  robes.  The  piece,  though  intended  to  be  serious,  is  broad 
burlesque  ;  and  none  other  than  a  nation  accustomed  to  treat  the  most 
sacred  subjects  in  a  familiar  manner^  would  tolerate  it  upon  the  stage. 

The  pleasnres  of  the  last  three  or  four  days  of  our  visit  to  Venice 
were  greatly  augmented,  by  the  arrival  of  the  American  Chargd  from 
Naples,  on  his  way  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  incidents  of  oar 
dchghlfnl  excursions  to  Picstum,  Capo  di  Monte,  and  Caserta  were 
freshly  remembered  ;  and  new  scenes  for  recollection  were  found,  in 
our  rambles  over  the  romantic  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  But  Venice 
has  its  Bridge  of  Sighs,  as  well  as  its  sources  of  enjoyment ;  a  ad  it 
was  painful  to  part  for  year^,  perhaps  forever,  with  one  who  had  be- 
come so  endeared  to  us,  by  his  social  virtues,  and  his  acts  of  kindness 
and  friendship.  We  took  our  departure  on  the  same  day,  but  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  one  party  hiding  hound  to  Trieste  and  ihe  other  to 
Verona. 
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SETUEN  TO  I*ADtrA^ — RIPE  TO  VIUENZA SKETCH  OF  THE   TOWN — AKRI- 

VAL  AT  VEBONA OPERA — EXCURSIOX  TO  LAI30  DI  OAROA — ^PESCIIIE- 

RA— THE  MINCIO — VI KW  OF  THE  L.\KE SEHM10\E — KELIG10U8  FES- 
TIVAL—DESt^KlFTlON    OF   TOE    I'ENINSrLA CATUtLL'S^ — BAJfmTTI' — 

SKETCH    OF   VERONA AMPHITHEATRE— PUBLIC    PALACE flllLHAlt- 

MONIC  ACAHEHY HOLY  ALLL^iXCE ARCH  OP  VITRUVIUS SARCOPKA- 

GCS  OP  JULIET — TOMBS  OF  THE  dCALIGEES — ^CHrRCQES — GREAT  MEN. 

September,  1826. 

On  the  22d  wc  returned  to  Padaa,  In  a  diilt  city,  the  grassgrown 
streets  of  which  had  already  been  scoured  in  search  of  antiquities,  and 
to  which  a  second  visit  could  not  be  avoided,  my  evening  was  divided 
between  another  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St,  Anthony,  and  a  peru- 
sal of  Livy*a  numerous  accounta  of  prodigies,  scaltercd  through  hh 
pages.  Padua  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  superstition,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  and  even  the  mind  of  the  great  histo- 
rian was  not  free  from  its  influence.  His  miracles  were  scarcely  less 
gross,  than  those  of  the  mo<lern  saii^t,  to  whom  new  votive  tablets 
have  been  erected  the  present  year.  At  the  hotel  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  I  fotind  an  album  aknost  as  old  as  Livy.  It  was  begun  in  1771, 
and  is  full  of  great  names*  The  master  of  the  house  gave  us  the  com- 
fortable informal  ion,  that  the  road  about  to  be  traversed  is  unsafe  after 
night,  on  account  of  banditti. 

We  took  a  dish  of  tea  next  morning  by  cantlle-lighi,  and  about  four 
o'clock  set  out  for  Verona.  Without  the  gate  of  Padua,  a  caravan  of 
inarket-mcn  had  encamped  for  the  night,  and  were  waiting  for  the  dawn 
of  day,  to  enter  the  city.  The  repose  of  the  scene  would  be  a  good 
subject  for  the  pencil.  We  had  the  most  novel,  if  not  the  most  splen- 
did sunrise,  1  have  ever  witnessed.  The  orient  was  in  a  blaze,  and  for 
some  minutes  the  trees  appeared,  as  if  their  foliage  had  been  dipped  in 
liquid  gold  of  a  pale  yellow.  There  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  mate- 
riality, and  almost  a  tangibility  in  the  light,  resembling  a  substantial 
coat  of  gilding.  The  phenomenon  must  have  been  owing  to  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  atmosphere,  filled  with  dense  vapour  ;  as  the  sun  was 
soon  lost  in  clouds. 

The  road  from  Padua  is  level  and  uniform,  bordered  all  the  way  with 
poplars,  mulberries,  and  vineyards.  We  reached  Vicenza  at  B  o^clock, 
and  obtained  a  good  breakfast,  at  the  sign  of  t!ie  Red  Hat.  Two 
hours  were  busily  occupied  in  looking  at  the  native  city  and  the  arcliif 
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tectyrc  of  Palladio,  in  whiclj  liltle  was  found  to  call  fortU  our  admira- 
tion. The  cily  is  tlirco  miles  in  circuil,  and  lias  a  population  of  30,000, 
A  visit  was  paid  to  the  modest  mansion  of  the  old  architect.  It  is  of 
the  fonic  order,  which  seems  to  indicate  his  professionai  preference. 
His  own  statue  guards  the  entrance,  holding  a  tablet  inscribed  witii  ibe 
models  of  his  art.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  M\  length  figure,  repre- 
senting his  favourite  ^cience^  bearing  the  square  and  other  appropriate 
emblems.  The  Olympic  Theatre  waii  built  by  Palladio,  upon  dasDC 
models,  resembling  those  fotind  at  Pompeii.  As  the  originals  had  been 
seen,  less  pleasure  was  derived  from  examining  this  imitation  of  the 
ancients.  The  valet  de  place  took  us  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  to 
I  a  dozen  of  the  dilapidated  buildings  erected  by  Palladio.     At  length 

becoming  fatigued  with  a  succession  of  stucco  fronts,  shattered  and 
pealed  by  the  weather,  we  said  to  the  guide,  call  you  these  palaces  i 
and  begged  him  to  cut  short  his  usual  circuit.     The  high  altar  of  the 
Cathedral  is  approached  by  a  (light  of  thirtv  steps  of  Verona  uiarble. 
A  triumphal  arch  leads  to  the  Campus  Martins,  a  beautiful  greeo,  irri- 
gated by  the  head-waters  of  the  Brenta.     The  view  of  a  castle  and  of 
the  church  of  Magdalen,  seated  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  wag  worth 
all  the  rest  to  be  found  at  Vicenza.     Stones  containing  the   water  of 
crystallization  were  offered  for  sale  ;  but  the  price  was  too  extravagant. 
At  1 1  o'clock  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  Verona.     The  coun* 
try  is  rich,  but  wanting  in  variety  of  scenery.     Wc  crossed  the  Poote 
Bello,  the  scene  of  one  of  Napoleon^s  great  battles,  in  which  some 
of  his  principal  officers  fell.     The  vetturino  would  not  allow  us  time  to 
reconnoitre,  but  hurried  on  to  a  wretched  hotel,  where  he  persisted  in 
pausing  an  hour,  notwithstanding  our  remonstrances.     Fkidmg  tjje 
room  in  the  basement  little  better  than  the  stable,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  building,  we  went  up  stairs  in  pursuit  of  the  sal le-a-m anger. 
Here  was  an  unoccupied  apartment,  with  no  other  furniture  than  a 
numerous  collection  of  pictures,  forming  a  gallery,  the  w^hole  conteols 
of  which  probably  did  not  cost  a  piaster*     Contenting  myself  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  and  a  glass  of  wine,  I  reclined  upon  the  grass,  in  front 
of  a  small  church,  and  read  Catullus. 

Just  at  evening  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  which  is  here  a 
large  stream,  winding  through  green  and  luxuriant  borders.  The  sliow 
of  carriages  upon  the  Corso,  extending  beyond  the  gale,  indicated  our 
approach  to  Verona,  the  ramparts  and  domes  of  which  presented  i 
twilight  view,  by  no  means  deficient  in  magnificence.  Passing  through 
that  part  of  the  town,  wliich  is  called  Vcronetta,  and  crossing  the 
bridge  of  the  Adige,  which  unites  it  with  the  other  section  upon  the 
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right  bank,  we  obtained  good  accommodations  at  the  hotel  of  the  Two 
Towers. 

The  evening  was  passed  at  lh*3  Opera.  Among  the  performers  was 
a  Miss  Barca,  a  Veronese  girl,  whose  melody  of  voice  infinitely  sur- 
passed any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  witnessed  in  Italy*  Her  person 
is  no!  good,  nor  her  face  pretty,  nor  her  action  graceful ;  but  her  vocal 
powers  are  unrivalled*  She  warbles  without  effort,  in  afl  the  sweetness 
and  plaintive  tenderness  of  the  nightingale.  The  tones  appear  to  drop 
spontaneous ly  from  her  lips,  breathing  the  very  soul  of  music,  and  pos* 
ses&ing  an  innate  pathos,  beyond  the  reach  of  art*  She  has  been  upon 
the  stage  but  a  few  months,  and  her  style  of  singing  is  natural,  easy, 
and  unaflecled*  In  Paris,  London,  or  New-York,  she  would  realize  a 
fortune,  in  a  few  seasons*  I  went  a  second  time  to  hear  her  in  the 
same  part,  and  my  first  impressiorts  were  fully  confirmed.  In  a  coflee- 
house  near  the  theatre,  two  women  were  playing  cards,  in  a  room 
full  of  men,  and  had  some  dispute  about  the  trump. 

The  day  aller  our  arrival  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Lago  di 
Garda,  or  the  ancient  Lake  of  Benacus,  the  foot  of  which  is  eighteen 
miles  from  Verona,  on  the  great  road  leading  to  Milan.  The  environs 
of  the  city  are  rural,  and  aJford  a  noble  view  of  the  mountains  towards 
the  north.  At  noon  we  reached  Peschiera,  situated  on  the  Mincio,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  walled  and  strongly  fortified  town. 
The  moats,  passing  under  the  lofty  ramparts,  arp  filled  with  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  river,  flowing  with  a  rapid  current,  and  contributing  to 
the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  fortress.  Scntmela  were  stationed 
upon  the  green  mounds,  rising  like  tumuli  along  the  bank,  and  tho 
town  was  thronged  with  soldiers,  who  are  sent  hither  to  prevent  smug- 
gling upon  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.  The  range  of  barracks  is 
several  hundred  feet  in  lengtli,  two  stories  high,  painted,  and  the  win- 
dows shaded  by  green  blinds. 

Passing  the  arched  portals,  we  crossed  the  bridge  of  St.  Mark, 
which  is  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  thrown  over  the  Min- 
cio  but  a  few  rods  from  the  lake,  of  which  it  presents  a  noble  view,  as 
also  of  the  river,  which  whirls  and  hurries  on  with  a  broad,  deep,  and 
majestic  current.  The  complexion  of  the  water  is  a  brilliant  sea- 
green.  It  is  a  glorious  stream,  worthy  of  all  VirgiPs  eulogies.  A 
small  boat,  with  two  lads  for  oarsmen,  was  immediately  chartered  to 
take  us  to  the  peninsula  of  Sermione, seven  miles  from  Peschiera.  The 
outlet  of  the  lake  is  so  rapid  and  strong,  tliat  we  found  it  difficult  to 
stem  the  tide.  An  extensive  and  magnificent  prospect  opens  on  tlie 
spectator^  as  he  emerges  from  amidst  fortresses,  which  rise  like  an  im- 
mpise  castle  &om  the  waves* 
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Tlie  Lag'o  di  Garda  is  thirty-seven  mites  in  leng-lh  from  nortli  to 
souths  and  Jifieen  in  brraclth  in  the  widest  part.  One  of  the  oarsmen 
stated,  that  it  is  a  hui*dred  men  decp^**"^  uno  cento  uomi  profoodo.'* 
The  water  is  so  perfectly  pure,  that  we  could  see  the  white  stony  bot- 
tom, at  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  is  embosomed  by  moun* 
tains,  rising  on  all  sides,  of  moderate  elevation  towards  the  outJet,  but 
gradually  becoming  more  \o\\j  and  rude,  till  they  terminate  towards 
the  nortli  in  naked  calcareous  ridges  of  the  Alps.  Their  summits  are 
often  cloud-capt,  glootny,  and  grand.  The  shores  are  deeply  iodent- 
ed^and  the  bold  rocky  promontories,  esiiibiting  here  and  there  a  solitary 
I  Tillage^  are  extremely  picturesque.     Monte  Baldo  on  the  eastern  side, 

I  and  the  peninsula  of  Sermione,  on  the  western,  projecting  so  far  towards 

the  centre  of  the  lake,  as  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  half  its  ordinary 
width,  form  the  moat  conspicuous  features.     To  the  latter  point  we 
directed  our  course,  reading  Virgil  and  Catullus,  and  looking  at  the 
I  mountains,  as  our  boat  bounded  over  the  waves,  which  sometimes  ex* 

I  Jiibit  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  swell. 

The  report  of  cannon  came  from  the  distant  hills,  which  at  first  puz- 
•  zled  us,  to  conjecture  the  cause,  amidst  these  rural  and  peaceful  scenes. 

It  called  up  the  image  of  those   border  wars,  by  which  the  pellucid 
,  waters  have  so  often  been  crimsoned  with  blood.     The  mystery  wta 

soon  solved.     It  was  the  last  day  of  the  Jubilee  ;  and  guns  were  fired 
as  signals  for  the  commencement  of  the  sacred  rites,  as  welJ  as  to  gifG 
eclat  to  the  celebration.     By  and  by  the  village  bell  sent  its  peaU 
across  the  water ;  and  ailerwards  a  religious  procession,  under  the 
banners  of  the  cross,  and  headed  by  priests  in  their  white  robes  and 
red  sashes,  was  seen  slowly  emerging  from  the  gate  of  Sermione,  and 
moving  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.     The  multitude  proceeded  to  a 
green  hillock,  at  a  short  distance  from  (he  little  vdl age,  and  there  knelt 
upon  the  turf,  to  say  the  Ave  Maria,  and  to  join  in  other  services.     A 
confused  sound  of  voices,  in  which  the  chant  of  **  ora  pro  nobis*'  was 
alone  distinguishable,  met  our  ears,  as  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  mi* 
mature  port,  under  the  frowning  battlements  and  nodding  tow^ers  of  an 
old  Gothic  Castle,  the  basement  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  bed 
of  green  rushes.     In  the  successive  struggles  upon  the  frontier,  it  has 
witnessed  less  pacific  scenes,  than  to-day  were  exhibited  under  its 
walls.     The  harbour  where  the  Roman  poet  used  to  draw  up  his  plct- 
sorc-boat,  was  now  filled  with  the  barges  of  ilshermen,  who  had  come 
from  the  neighbouring  shores,  to  unite  in  the  festival ;  and  mooring  our 
bark  among  the  fleet,  we  hastened  to  witness  the  ceremonies.     Prayers 
were  chanted  aloud,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  responded,  be* 
meath  the  open  sky,  which  was  more  refulgent  than  even  the  gilded 
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canopies  of  Italy.  Rntl  prevails  in  iho  costumes  of  tlie  peasantry,  and 
their  festal  dresses  increased  tiie  novelty  of  tlie  spectacle.  The  tittle 
mounts  which  was  the  ruin  of  an  old  redoubt,  presented  a  glorious 
view  of  the  lake  and  its  ahoree,  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  of  the 
bamlet  of  Sermione,  composed  of  fishermen's  huts,  sheltered  under  the 
promontory.  The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  five  or  aix 
hundred,  who  subsist  on  the  products  of  the  lake. 

In  entering  the  gate,  we  crossed  an  old  bridge,  wliich  for  aught  I 
know  may  be  the  remains  of  that,  on  which  the  fair  country  girl  of 
Catullus  used  to  dance  at  evening.  The  houses  and  streets  were  emp- 
tied of  their  tenants,  all  gone  to  the  festa.  A  local  guide  was  found 
to  conduct  us  over  the  Peninsula,  and  show  us  whatever  it  contains. 
It  in  perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mite  in  width,  actually  sepa- 
rated irom  the  shore  by  a  canal.  Its  highest  point  b  something  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  terminating  in  perpendicular 
chfls  of  limestone*  The  surface  is  covered  with  olives,  interspersed 
with  mulberries,  and  here  and  there  a  pyramid  of  cedar.  On  the  very 
verge  of  the  rocks  are  the  ruina  of  an  extensive  fortress,  said  to  he  a 
Roman  work,  but  more  probably  of  after  ages.  Upon  the  summit  also 
stands  the  antique  Gotliic  church  of  San  Pietro,  now  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition,  dark  and  desolate,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  pelted  by  storms 
for  centuries.  The  circerone,  without  shoes  or  hat,  took  us  to  the 
Baths  and  Grotto  of  Catullus.  I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with 
speculations,  whetlier  or  not  they  belonged  to  the  poet.  The  first  is* 
a  small  square  building,  with  an  aperture  to  admit  the  water  at  the 
iKkttom.  It  appears  from  the  masonry  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  The 
grottos  are  long  subterranean  arches,  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
Tbey  are  pierced  at  top  for  windows.  Here  perchance  Catullus  kept 
his  FaJernian,  and  quaffed  his  goblets  with  Lesbia.  Seating  my  soil" 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  mansion^ 
I  read  his  description  of  Sirmio, ''  the  little  eye  of  Italy," 

Two  hours  were  delightfully  passed  in  rambling  over  the  peninsula, 
in  examining  its  ruins,  and  in  tracing  tlie  outlines  of  the  lake  above, 
which  may  hence  be  seen  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  till  its  head  is 
lost  to  the  eye  amidst  Alpine  solitudes.  In  coasting  along  the  shore 
oa  our  return,  the  chant  of  the  procession  could  still  be  heard,  and 
glimpses  of  crucifixes  and  banners  were  caught  above  the  intervening 
fringe  of  rushes.  The  devotees  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sermioiie.  Towartls  evening 
the  skies  became  cloudy,  and  as  a  iresh  wind  was  directly  against  us, 
wo  did  not  reach  the  bridge  of  St,  Mark  till  about  t5  o'clock.  Amidst 
the  heedless  enjoyments  of  the  excursion,  it  was  forgotten  what  a 
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JbrmidabJe  length  of  road  was  to  be  traversed  in  reaching  Verona* 
Half  of  the  remaining  hour  of  daylig^ht  was  spent,  in  wrangling  with  the 
landlord  of  the  Three  Crowns,  who  charged  us  six  francs  for  a  tnutton 
chop.  We  gave  him  half  what  he  demanded,  when  he  pulled  off  his 
black  cap,  made  his  parting  bow,  and  requested  us  to  recommend  hi« 
house  to  all  tlnglish  travellers.  He  was  a  real  character,  and  would 
figure  in  a  novel  or  play. 

Night  camo  on  soon  after  our  departure  from  Peschiera*  In  pass- 
ing a  thick  foreat,  I  saw  the  vctturino  whisper  to  the  valet  de  place^ 
who  was  silting  with  him  upon  the  box.  The  latter  leaned  back  into 
the  coach,  and  told  us  in  an  under  tone,  that  we  were  beset  bjr  ban- 
ditti^ — ^that  their  voices  and  the  trampling  of  their  feet  were  heard  in 
woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  but  a  few  paces  ahead.  As  robben^s 
had  recently  been  committed  on  the  same  route,  the  information 
appeared  not  improbable.  We  sat  still  a  moment,  deliberating  what 
should  be  done.  In  the  meantime,  the  coachman  leaped  from  his  seat 
in  a  panic,  seized  his  horses  by  the  head,  and  was  about  to  turn  back. 
Against  this  measure  we  remonstraled,  concluding  there  was  as  much 
danger  in  retreating,  as  in  going  forward.  A  peasant  came  along  at 
the  instant,  and  in  some  degree  quieted  the  agitation  of  the  vetturino, 
by  expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  persons  heard  conversing  together 
were  not  footpads.  Remounting  his  box,  he  gave  the  lash  to  his 
horses-j  alternately  using  the  whip  and  his  handkerchief,  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  his  brow;  He  did  not  pause  long  enough  to  look  back, 
till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Verona.  It  would  have  required  a  fleet 
highwayman  to  have  overtaken  us,  and  there  was  real  danger  of  having 
our  necks  broken  in  the  race,  if  not  in  encountering  banditti. 

The  next  day  was  appropriated  to  an  examination  of  the  objects  of 
interest  at  Verona,  commencing  with  the  Amphitheatre,  which  is 
aituated  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city^  upon  a  spacious  square,  sut- 
rounded  with  palaces  and  other  public  buildings  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nificence. This  Roman  structure  is  nearly  of  the  same  form  an  J 
dimensions  as  the  one  at  Nismes,  It  was  originally  four  stones  high, 
like  the  Coliseum,  and  would  accommodate  twenty  thousand  spectators. 
The  body  of  the  work  was  composed  of  small  stones  and  mortar, 
encased  with  blocks  of  marble.  No  part  of  the  exterior  is  entire. 
Four  arches  alone  remain  of  the  outer  walls.  They  are  only  three 
stories  high ;  but  the  young  showman  stated,  that  there  used  to  be  a 
fourth,  and  backed  his  authority  by  an  old  print,  wherein  an  Ionic 
colonnade  is  represented  above  the  present  ruins,  which  seem  ready 
to  tumble.  The  interior  is  nearly  entire,  having  been  restored  under 
the  auspices  of  Napole«n.     It  has  four  ranges  of  seats  aod  vomitories. 
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Excavations  have  be^n  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  old  arena^  five  or  six 
feet  beneath  the  present  level.  The  French  erected  a  wooden  tiieatre 
within  the  walls,  which  obstructed  a  full  view  of  the  interior.  Over 
the  entrance  arc  two  inscriptions  ;  one  commemorative  of  the  visit  of 
Joseph  If.  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  other,  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  who 
here  pronounced  hia  benediction  upon  the  assembled  Veronese. 
There  appears  to  be  no  clue  lo  the  precise  period,  when  Utts  amphi- 
theatre was  erected. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  stands  the  Public  Palace,  built  by 
one  of  tlie  Doges  of  Venice,  at  the  tinie  Verona  was  tributary  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  stately  edifice,  with  open  arcbea  in  the 
basement,  and  Doric  cofumnB  above.  Frontmg  the  same  square,  b 
the  Philharmonic  Academy,  containing  a  pretty  theatre  for  music  and 
the  opera.  The  boxes  next  tlie  stage  are  rounded,  so  that  the  occu- 
pants face  the  actors.  They  are  elegantly  finished.  The  young  cus- 
tode  pointed  out  the  one,  in  which  Alexander  of  Russia  used  to  ait, 
during  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  tliis  place,  in  1 B22.  Hi3  coolly 
added  with  an  air  of  pride  and  exultation,  that  ^^  the  Emperor  took 
such  a  fancy  to  one  of  his  sisters,  as  to  induce  her  to  accompany  him 
to  St.  Pelersburgh,  where  she  still  resides."  l^^uch  was  ilie  occupa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Alliance,  while  convened  in  Italy  to  settle  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  if  its 
members  had  passed  still  more  of  their  time  at  the  opera,  in  recruiting 
mistresses. 

In  the  front  of  this  edifice  is  a  handsome  Ionic  portico,  which  is  a 
depository  of  sepulchral  monuments,  and  other  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture,  presented  by  Maflei,  founder  of  the  Academy.  The  moat 
curious  article  in  the  collection  is  a  quaint  circle  of  Gothic  figures, 
ycleped  the  Nine  Muses.  No  Graces  mingle  in  the  group.  Our  at- 
tention was  also  attracted  to  a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton  into 
the  Po.  We  asked  the  cicerone  into  what  part  of  the  Po,  the  young 
charioteer  was  precipitated.  He  replied,  ^'  it  was  near  Ferrara,  about 
60  miles  from  Verona,  where  the  place  may  still  be  seen  V  These 
Italian  showmen  feel  themselves  bound  in  all  cases,  to  give  a  positive 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  traveller,  whether  they  know  any  thing 
of  the  subject  or  not. 

An  arch,  buitt  by  the  celebrated  architect  Vitruvius,  who  was  a 
native  of  this  city,  spans  the  Corso.  it  is  two  stories,  ornamented 
with  Ionic  pillars,  fluted  and  spiral,  with  windows  above.  It  has  dou- 
ble passages  ;  one  for  ingress,  and  the  otlier  for  egress,  in  entering  and 
leaving  the  city.  The  face  is  full  of  indentations,  made  by  the  shot 
of  the  Veronese,  in  disputing  the  entrance  of  the  French,  during  th*! 
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late  revolutions.  In  the  church  and  convent  of  St,  Zeno  Maggiore. 
there  is  a  chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  Rotunda,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  im- 
itation of  the  architecture,  displayed  in  the  decorations  ofthbarch^in 
white  marble  from  tlic  hiUs  of  Verona. 

The  Bridge  of  VitruTiua  across  the  Adige  is  tlic  moBt  stately  struck 
ture  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  It  is  cased  in  marble,  and  capped  with 
Gothic  pinnacles.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  the  French 
and  Austrians^  in  which  the  latter  retreated  and  scampered  up  the 
neighbouring  heights,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
who  had  assembled  to  wknesa  the  conilici. 

Although  the  rain  poured  in  torrentii  for  the  greater  part  of  this  day, 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of  Juliet,  half  a  mile  beyond  ibc 
gates  of  Verona,  Her  sarcophagus  is  deposited  in  a  smalJ,  dirty,  mi- 
serahie  court,  filled  with  hay  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  fornaing  the 
entrance  to  a  spacious  garden,  which  was  once  tlie  cemetery  of  a 
Franciscan  Convent.  It  ia  now  appropriated  to  happier  uses.  Grapef 
hung  in  purple  clusters  from  the  roof  of  arbours,  spanning  the  alleys, 
and  peach  trees  were  laden  with  the  largest  and  most  delicious  fruit  of 
the  kind,  which  we  found  in  Italy.  The  old  woman,  who  met  us  at  Iho 
gate,  permitted  us  to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  as  weU|^^ 
in  its  poetical  associations.  No  traces  of  the  cemetery  are  lobe  foiin^B^ 
except  the  solitary  sarcophagus  of  Juliet,  which  is  of  Veronese  marble, 
large  in  its  dimensions,  with  a  stone  pillow  for  the  head,  a  socket  is 
the  bottom  to  hold  the  taper,  and  an  aperture  in  the  side  to  admit  iresh 
air.  The  lid  is  gone,  and  other  parts  of  the  eofoi  have  been  much 
mutilated  by  visitants,  who  have  carried  away  the  fragments  as  relics* 
Its  present  guardian  watches  witli  the  eyes  of  an  Argus,  and  will  siifier 
no  fingers  to  pilfer.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  faith  is  required,  to 
believe  that  Shakspearc^s  heroine  was  enclosed  inthisrehc  by  the  Fa- 
ther Confessor,  while  her  Romeo  was  away  at  Mantua*  It  is,  hoir- 
cver,  a  good  story,  the  romance  of  which  ought  not  to  be  dashed  with 
doubts,  but  swallowed  as  the  two  lovers  drank  their  potions. 

We  went  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  to  »ee  the  tombs  of  the  Sca- 
ligers,  who  were  the  lords  of  Verona  in  the  age  of  Romeo  and  Juhet. 
Their  monuments  arc  curious  structures  of  oriental  Gothic,  rcsembhng 
little  temples  crowned  w^th  pinnacles,  and  embellished  with  statues. 
The  sarcophagi  are  cradled  in  air,  among  the  fretwork,  at  an  elevEtson 
of  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  pavement  of  the  shrines,  and  surrounded 
with  iron>railing9,  in  which  tho  scala  or  ladder,  (the  arms  of  the  fami* 
ly,)  is  interwoven. 

Crossing  the  Pontedi  Navi,  so  called  from  its  being  the  rendczveui 
of  boats,  and  the  point  of  embarkation  on  the  Adigc,  we  vimted  the 
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Giuste  Garden,  celebrated  by  AddisoD  and  other  traveUers.  It  has  ac- 
quired new  &me  by  the  sittings  of  the  late  Congress  of  Verona.  The 
grounds  are  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity,  embellished  with  pyramids 
of  cypress  and  other  ornamental  trees.  Splendid  walks  lead  to  the 
Palace,  seated  upon  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  is  said  to  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  town.  We  commenced  an  ascent ;  but  the 
rain  came  down  with  such  violence,  and  the  alleys  were  so  flooded,  as 
to  compel  us  to  retreat.  A  call  was  made  at  the  Cathedral,  to  examine 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Colonna.  The  church  itself  is  a  lofty  edifice, 
constructed  of  Veronese  marble,  rich  in  its  decorations. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eveniog,  1  strolled  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anas^ 
tasia,  a  stupendous  fabric.  On  entering  the  door,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  columns  and  chapels  ;  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish  whence  the  words  of  the  preacher  came.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  brilliant  shrines  were  all  lighted  up,  flashing  a  flood  of 
splendour  through  the  long  Gothic  aisles.  A  numerous  audience, 
chiefly  of  females,  sitting  in  chairs  and  wearing  white  veils,  as  also  the 
speaker  himself  mounted  in  a  pulpit,  came  into  view.  The  remnant  of 
a  popular  harangue  cost  me  a  sous  for  a  seat,  and  another  sous  for  the 
bat,  which  was  kept  rattiing  about  my  ears,  till  the  collector  was  ap- 
peased. After  the  sermon,  an  organ  struck  up,  and  a  fuH  chorus  of 
voices  produced  a  fine  efiect.  A  ceremony  followed,  which  was  new 
to  me.  A  priest  touched  the  heads  of  throngs  of  people,  who  pressed 
to  the  altar,  with  a  small  ulver  crucifix,  and  then  held  it  to  their  lips  to 
be  kissed.    The  rite  occupied  an  hour  or  more. 

We  returned  the  next  morning  to  the  same  church,  to  look  at  its 
i^ndid  chapels,  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens, ereo^ed  at  the  public  expense.  Verona  appears  to  be  justly 
proud  of  her  great  men,  among  whom  arc  many  illustrious  names, 
puch  as  Catullus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Vitruvius,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  others  of  later  times,  who  have  shed  lustre  upon  their 
native  city.  Although  it  is  now  subjected  to  a  foreign  government, 
and  degraded  into  a  provincial  town,  it  seems  to  be  more  flourishing 
than  most  other  places.  The  50,000  inhabitants  are  engaiied  in  ma- 
mifiictures,  and  the  streets  exhibit  evidences  of  a  busy,  active,  and  in- 
dustrious population. 
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KIDE   TO   MAI«TCrA — DANOEES   OF   THE   ROAJI^ArsTIUAN  OODB — ^VILLA* 

FRANCA — HANKS  OF  THE  MINCIO FIB8T   VIEW  OF    MAHTUA EXCCK- 

SION   TO   AKDEd — REMUyiSC'SNCES  OF  VUtOIL CORSO    OP  Til£  CTIT — 

AirCgEHENTS — FIAZZA  VKlOlLUNA — TOJtB  A«P  iJiST  RESIl^ENCS  OV 
jcruo  aouANO — ducal  FAI^ACE — ^TORRE  DELLA  OARRLA — RorTE  TO 
CREMONA^- ATI!  SURAL — CAJIPANILE--4KETCH  OF  THB  dTT. 

September,  1826, 

On  the  26lh,  we  set  out  witli  a  vetturino  for  Mantya,  not  without 
serious  apprehensions  of  encountering  banditti  in  the  way*  Some  of 
the  inmates  of  the  hotel  infortned  us^  liiat  ihej  had  been  attacked  bat 
a  day  or  two  before,  on  tlie  road  between  the  two  cities,  at  3  o'^doclc 
in  the  aAetnoon.  The  band  of  brigands  was  sufficiently  numerous,  to 
assail  three  carriagefl  and  a  pedestrian  at  llie  same  ntofnent.  From 
the  latter  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  taken.  The  coachmen 
were  fired  at,  but  made  their  escape  wiltioul  injury*  All  the  pcasin* 
try  turned  out»  and  scoured  the  woods.  Three  of  the  robbers  were 
taken.  This  intelligence,  added  to  the  reports  of  outrages  recently 
committed  on  other  roads,  and  to  the  positive  io formation  r^ceifed 
from  our  banker  at  Florence^  that  no  less  than  eight  robberies  had  ti- 
ke n  place  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Milan,  in  a  single  w^eek,  created  not  a  little 
anxiety  and  alarm.  But  it  was  impracticable  to  avoid  the  risk  with- 
out giving  up  Mantua  ;  and  other  routes  had  but  little  preference  m 
point  of  security.  Wc  therefore  secreted  our  money  among  the  clothii^ 
in  our  trunks,  and  took  every  precaution  which  prudence  required, 

I  read  the  Penal  Code  of  Austria  on  the  journey,  as  a  sort  of  neck* 
verse,  and  as  tiirnishing  the  only  scarecrow,  which  the  government  lias 
interposed  for  the  protection  of  travellers ;  while  swarms  of  officers 
and   soldiers   from  the  Danube  are   parading   the  streets  of  Veroni^ 
thronging  the  coffee-houses  and  theatres,  dangling  llieir  swords,  smo- 
king their  pipes,  combing  their  mustaches,  and  making  love  in  the  roost 
gallant  manner.     The  code  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  excellent  tn 
theory^     Crimes  and  punishments  appeared  to  me  judiciously  proper 
tioned  to  one  another ;  and  the  laws  are  laid  down  with  perspicuit) 
and  precision*     But  what  avail  laws  without  morals  ?     In  pradwe^  tbe 
whole  system  is  corrupt,  inefficient,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical.  Inslesd 
of  aflbrding  security  to  the  stranger,  the  police-officers  content  tliera^ 
?mlves  with  examining  passporls,  causing  vexatious  delays,  and  extoff 
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ing  csoTbitant  fees.  It  was  not  owing  to  their  vigilance,  tliat  we  es- 
caped from  the  Austrian  dominions  in  eafety. 

The  country  between  Verona  and  Mantua^  like  most  parta  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  ia  a  dead  level  \  and  the  road  leads  through  long  vistas  of  pop- 
lars, tangled  with  vines,  bounding  the  view  on  either  hand  hy  matted 
walls  of  verdure*  Midway  between  the  two  cities,  we  passed  the  old 
town  of  Villafranca,  which  is  the  very  image  of  decay.  It  is  built  on 
one  wide  street,  terminated  in  front  by  the  ruins  of  a  huge  fortress, 
and  lined  witli  roofless  and  dilapidated  buildings*  At  a  smaJl  dirty 
tavern^  in  the  hamlet  of  St.  Zenoni,  who  is  the  patron  of  all  this  re- 
gion, the  vettuhno  made  his  usual  pause*  The  sallow-^eed^  black^ 
eyed  landlord  wore  a  red  Grprian  r.ap,  which  led  one  of  us  to  aak 
him,  if  he  was  a  Greek.  He  took  the  question  in  dudgeon^,  instead  of 
being  proud  of  the  resemblance,  and  replied  with  warmth,  that  he  wns 
a  Christian  ;  as  if  the  two  characters  were  inr.ompatiWe. 

We  soon  fell  in  company  with  the  sea-green  waters  of  the  Mincio, 
which  were  instantly  recognized  from  their  complexion  and  purity* 
They  are  drawn  from  the  river  in  canals,  and  conducted  all  over  the 
plain,  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  producing  fertility  and  the  utmost 
luxuriance  of  foliage*  These  artificial  channels  are  overhung  by 
hedges  of  alder  and  willow,  and  the  currents  are  so  rapid,  as  to  appear 
like  natural  gtreams. 

At  4  P*  M.  we  emerged  from  impenetrable  thickets,  and  came  in 
full  sight  of  the  towers  of  Mantua,  which  rise  with  a  good  deal  of 
grandeur  from  the  fens  of  the  Mincio*  The  river  both  above  and  be- 
low the  town  spreads  into  wide  bays,  fringed  with  maratie^,  reeds,  and 
aquatic  plants  of  all  descriptions.  Never  was  a  verse  more  graphic, 
than  that  which  Virgil  has  applied  to  his  native  stream*  The  river  is 
much  less  mitjestic,  pure,  and  beautiful  here,  than  where  it  issues  from 
its  parent  lake,  twenty  miles  above*  Its  waters  are  so  widely  diffused, 
as  to  become  stagnant,  and  to  deprive  the  shores  of  every  bold  and  in- 
teresting feature* 

On  the  left  bank  is  a  long  straggling  faubourg,  lined  with  strong 
fortresses,  which  were  tilled  with  men  and  munitions  of  war,  during 
the  French  invasion-  They  are  now  dismantled  and  half-garrisoned 
with  Austrian  troops*  An  artificial  mound,  something  like  half  a  mile 
in  extent,  dividing  the  upper  lake  from  the  lower^  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  city.  It  is  pierced  with  arches  and  sluices,  and  the  water  de- 
scends with  a  sufficient  fall,  to  turn  innumerable  mills,  between  the 
long  ranges  of  which,  connected  at  top  by  a  roof  like  a  covered 
bridge,  the  road  passes.  We  were  deafened  with  the  clack,  as  well  as 
suffocated  with  a  tempest  of  dust,  which  a  troop  of  scavengers  were 
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raisiJig  with  their  brooms,  in  Ihc  confined  avenue.    The  buildings  I 
the  marks  of  <lilapidatioii»,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  arriyaJ,  the  streets 
appeared  depopulated^  desolate^  and  cheerless* 

As  the  evening  was  pleasant,  immediately  &Rer  takiog  lodgings  tt 
llie  Albergo  del  Teatro  Nuovo,  wc  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  Pietrola, 
the  ancient  Andes,  the  birlii*place  and  early  residence  of  Virgil*  It 
IS  situated  on  tlte  right  bank  of  the  Mincio^  five  miles  below  Mm- 
tua.  The  route  leads  out  of  the  Roman  Gate,  near  which  stands  t 
itupendous  edifice  used  as  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  who  are  generally  much  better  provided  tor  than  tbe 
nobility,  in  the  nortli  of  Italy.  Traversing  for  a  mile  or  two  an  arti- 
licial  ridge,  bordered  by  stagnant  water  and  swamps  of  willows,  we  at 
length  emerged  from  the  ten,  and  came  upon  the  rural  banks  of  the 
river,  presenting  a  noble  view  of  the  distant  towers  of  Iho  city.  Tbe 
lands  are  well  tilled,  bnt  lie  nnfenced  ;  and  the  cottages  are  scattered 
over  the  fields,  often  buried  in  copses  of  foliage.  Thrashing  floors, 
like  those  described  in  the  Georgics,  were  observed  along  the  way, 
and  the  peasantry  were  engaged  in  winnowing  Indian  com,  by  throfr* 
ing  it  into  the  air  with  a  shovel.  Others  were  stripping  the  busks 
from  the  yellow  ear — an  image  which  brought  to  mind  the  scenery  of 
our  own  country, 

A  guide-board  labelled  with  the  words  *'  Per  la  Virgiliana,"  at  the 
forks  of  the  by-path,  directed  us  to  a  small  white  hamlet,  which  is  con- 
secrated by  the  nativity  of  the  immortal  poet.  A  descendant  of  some 
Amaryllis  or  Galatea,  barefooted,  with  golden  pendants  in  her  eif% 
and  her  hair  done  up  with  silver  ornaments,  sat  sewing  at  the  gHta^Hri 
tbe  garden,  which  covers  a  part  of  the  farm  of  Tityrus^  and  embrM^n 
the  site  of  the  thatched  cottage,  where  he  first  tuned  his  silvan  reed. 
The  kind- hearted  and  loquacious  portress,  with  ftmr  ragged  and  most 
unpoetical  children  at  her  heels,  conducted  us  through  tbe  groundSi 
beneath  bowers  overarched  with  vines,  laden  with  delicious  fruiL  She 
plucked  the  ripest  and  choicest  clusters,  pressing  us  to  partake  iSredy 
of  the  luscious  repast.  There  is  an  alcove  or  recess  in  the  rear  of 
tbe  garden,  which  has  been  peculiarly  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
bardi  as  the  reputed  place  of  h\s  birth  ;  but  afler  the  lapse  of  in( 
than  eighteen  centuries,  the  precise  spot  is  of  course  mere  matter  ol 
conjecture,  and  the  modern  brick  and  mortar  of  a  deserted  convent 
have  no  tendency  to  remove  doubts,  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  pil* 
grims  to  the  shrine. 

I  examined  the  woods  and  natural  scenery  in  tlic  vicinity  with  minute 
attention.  Many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  alluded  to  in  tlie  Ec* 
logues-  are  still  visible  ;  and  tlie  rushes,  which  covered  tbe  pastures  of 
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Tityrus,  are  fotiitd  in  abundance ;  though  the  naked  rocks  and  the 
spreading  beach  have  disappeared.  The  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  in  wliicli 
he  closely  imitated  the  fdyb  of  Theocritus,  are  less  descriptive  of 
Italiaji  scenery,  than  any  other  part  of  his  works;  yet  much  of  his 
imagery  may  yet  be  traced  m  ihe  environs  of  his  native  hamlet,  and 
cannot  fail  to  render  a  visit  highly  interesting. 

We  had  a  charming  ramble  upon  the  banks  of  ihe  Mincio  at  sunset. 
The  return  of  the  peasantrVi  with  iheir  rustic  implements,  from  the 
field ;  the  low  of  cattle  in  their  green  pastures  ;  the  number  of  do- 
mestic animab  about  the  village  ;  the  little  church-yard  skirting  the 
path ;  glimpses  of  the  river  rolling  through  luxuriant  plains  ;  and  a 
fuU  view  of  the  city  in  the  distance,  composed  the  feature*  of  a  vari- 
ed and  quiet  landscape,  which  would  have  been  attractive,  inde- 
pendent of  those  classical  associations,  that  imparted  an  additional 
charm  to  the  scene.  Before  reaching  the  gates  of  Mantua,  amidat 
the  dense  vapours  of  the  marshes,  we  fully  realized  the  shepherd's  r>oel* 
ical  imagery  :  '  M^r 

£t  jimt  summd  prooul  viEarutn  cuMina  ruuiBDl, 
Mftjoreique  isadunt  altis  d«  njontibua  uuibtie. 


In  the  evening  we  strolled  through  the  principal  street,  the  Corso  of 
the  city,  and  were  surprised  to  ftnd  it  so  crowded,  so  busy,  bustling, 
and  gay,  ader  tlie  desolation  that  had  been  witnessed  at  our  entrance. 
This  fashionable  avenue  is  lined  with  arcades,  superior  even  to  those 
of  Bologfia  in  magnificence.  Beneath  them  are  numerous  coficc- 
houses,  the  windows  of  which  were  hung  with  silken  curtains,  and  the 
walls  glittered  with  mirrors  in  the  French  style.  They  were  brilliantly 
lighted,  and  fdled  with  genteel  people  of  both  sexes.  The  women 
have  a  full  share  of  Italian  beauty,  and  dress  with  taste  and  elegance. 
It  was  not  too  cold  for  ices,  and  llie  coffee  was  better,  than  is  general* 
ly  obtained  in  Italy,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Paris, 
la  chocolate,  the  Italians  surpass  even  the  French,  giving  it  the  true 
Spanish  consistence  and  richness.  We  found  here  a  curious  kind  of 
jelly,  composed  of  must  and  (lour  boiled  together.  It  is  made  to  be 
eaten  with  bread ;  but  oura  by  mistake  was  taken  as  a  tart,  and  did  not 
po386SS  a  very  high  relish. 

A  fine  band  of  music,  kept  up  a  serenade  at  the  doors.  Even 
Ptmch  had  found  his  way  to  the  classical  banks  of  Mincio,  and  drew 
a  large  audience  to  one  of  the  public  squares »  He  is  here  a  much 
more  dignified  per3t>nage,  than  at  Naples  or  Florence.  These  puppe* 
*howB  are  common  all  over  Italy.     The  theatre  is  portable,  of  the  size 
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of  a  watclimati's  box,  open  at  top  on  one  side,  where  Uiere  la  a  miiiit* 
turc  stage.  An  invisible  s bowman  is  stationed  the  Inside,  who  gites 
1oco-nu>lioD  and  speech  to  the  woocien  images.  They  sometizucis  en- 
act TcgulskT  dramQs^  and  are  as  tragical  aa  Tom  Thy  in  b.  LillipuDan 
heroes  and  mimic  queens,  mihtary  combatants  and  pigmy  pogiUsISi 
strut  upon  the  boards^  with  at!  the  ^It-iinportance  oT  the  originala.^ 
collection  of  sous  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  at  religious 
by  shaking  the  hat. 

On  the  toll  owing  mornings  we  resumed  our  examination  of  the  < 
by  a  walk  to  the  Piazza  Vtrgi  liana,  a  spacious  public  square  upon  the 
immediatG  bank  of  the  Mincio.  A  substantial  quay^  ten  or  twelie 
feet  abcive  the  water,  has  been  extended  along  the  margin  of  the  riwar, 
uhich  affords  a  fiiie  view  of  the  bay,  of  the  bridge  below,  and  of  thfi 
opposite  shores.  The  area  is  planted  with  four  or  five  concentric 
circles  of  elms,  shading  the  beautiful  walks  opening  between  Uient 
Marble  slabs  arc  placed^  at  suitable  distances^  for  repose,  lo  tbe 
midst  stands  an  amphjtiieatre,  which  is  a  modern  building  of  the  Done 
order,  encircled  on  the  uutside  with  tht;  heads  of  ilie  great  men  of 
Italy^  in  alto-rilievn.  The  interior  does  not  exhibit  much  taste. 
Barbarous  caryatides  support  tlie  stage.  Spectacles  commeiice  it 
4  o'clock  in  the  atlcrnoon. 

Seating  myself  upon  the  parapet,  which  overhangs  tbe  clear  but 
reedy  waters  of  tlio  Mincio,  I  read  the  splendid  project  of  a  classical 
temple,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  Georgic  : 


Primui  Idumreas  referam  tlbi,  Mmituuf  palmar; 
Et  vitidi  in  campo  tempi  um  da  marmore  i>onciAi 
Frapler  aquam^  tardia  ingeoi  ubi  Hexibua  errat 
Mlnciui,  et  teDera  pnstexit  amndiae  ripft$. 
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The  eye  Ends  but  a  sorry  imitation  of  the  poet^s  model,  in  tlie  stuccoed 
walls  of  the  amphttlieatrOf  which  was  dedicated  to  him^  on  Uie  \M 
of  October,  (his  birtli-day,)  in  tlie  year  1801,  by  order  of 
Miolis,  then  tlie  French  commandant  in  this  district. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  we  lound  the  tomba  of  the  Gfoj 
and  in  that  of  St.  Mauritius,  many  sepulchral  monuments,  in  memory 
of  French  officers,  who  fell  during  the  Italian  campaigns.  On  omeof 
Ihc  monuments,  Bonaparte  is  styled  ^^  Augusto  Ca&sare  Napoleooe.'' 
This  is  quite  loo  much  hke  the '"  aempre  Auguato,''  tacked  to  the  niiafi 
of  tho  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  church  of  St.  Barnabas 
the  dust  of  JuUo  Romano,  the  favourite  pupd  of  Raphael,  wii 
stone  to  tell  precisely  where  he  sleeps.  On  Uh*  same  stroei 
Unicom)  stands  the  house  of  the  artist*  where  he  died.     It  presents  a 
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ome  front,  wilh  a  statue  of  Mercury  over  the  door,  which  he 
brotight  horn  Rome,  on  his  removaj  to  this  city.  The  mans  ion  was 
erected  in  1695, 

We  stfoUed  again  beyond  the  Romao  Gate,  to  look  at  the  T  Palace, 
so  denominated  from  its  form,  it  stands  upon  a  low^  levels  gieen 
1awn<,  surrounded  vfilh  luxuriant  woods,  much  in  the  style  of  an 
English  park^  and  scarcely  less  beautiful.  The  grounds  arc  marshy 
and  g'irl  witli  stagnant  waters,  tlie  cflfects  of  which  are  visible  in  the 
ioterior  of  the  palace^,  and  render  it  unht  for  a  residence.  In  traversinfir 
the  lawo,  we  started  swarms  of  frogs,  as  nunserous  Ba  they  were  upon 
the  batdis  of  the  Nile^  or  aa  grasaboppers  in  summer. 

The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  covered  with  a  long  white  mouldy 
giving  hoary  beards  to  some  of  the  Gonzagas  m  fresco,  Juho  Komano 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  embellishment  of  these  spacious, 
vacant,  damp,  and  gloomy  halls,  which  resemble  tjie  cloisters  of  a 
C-ampo  Hanto,  There  u  as  not  a  soul  in  the  house,  except  the  Cus- 
todo;  and  he  looked  more  like  a  grave-digger  than  the  guardian  of  a 
palace,  lie  led  us  through  a  silent  laljyrinth  of  saloons,  where  the 
pupil  of  Raphael  has  indulged  in  tiie  wildesit  freaks  of  his  fancy,  with- 
out adding  in  my  opmion  to  his  reputatioji.  I  was  happy  to  be*lone 
witii  looking  at  his  frisking  satyrs  and  s[»rawhng  giants.  The  Dukes 
of  Mantua  liave  manifested  consumrftate  vanity,  in  putting  their  names, 
titles,  and  initials  upon  every  dung  about  the  palace,  even  to  the 
fire*places. 

On  our  return  to  the  city,  we  called  at  a  bookseller's  shop,  labelled 
in  staring  capitals  with  the  words  ^'  Tipograiia  e  Liberia  VirgilianuJ' 
Over  the  door  was  the  head  of  the  poet,  encircled  with  the  distich, 
•^  Mantua  me  gcnuit,"  Inquiry  was  made  for  a  copy  of  Virgir« 
works  :  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  was  to  bo  had  except  a 
London  edition.  So  true  is  it,  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
save  in  hia  own  country.  The  citizens  of  Mantua  are  nevertheless 
proud  of  their  native  bard  in  a  certain  way.  Theatres,  cofibe-houses, 
and  hotels  bear  liis  name ;  but  no  great  monument  has  been  erected 
worthy  of  his  memory,  and  his  poems  arc  probably  less  read  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  than  in  the  remotest  sections  of  onr  own  cottntry. 

The  Cathedral  presents  a  noble  Ixont  of  white  marble.  It  was 
designed  by  Julio  Romano,  but  not  finished  till  after  his  death.  The 
architecture  of  the  interior  is  simple,  unifonn,  and  beautiful,  with  the 
exception  of  tawdry  gildings,  which  detract  from  its  purity  ot"  taste* 
In  the  chnpcls  are  many  good  paintings  ;  but  our  attention  WBi 
attracted  Irom  the  canvass,  to  the  bvinj^  picture  of  two  fair  iMantuese 
Indies,  clad  in  the  weeds  of  woe,  who  safintercrf  up  ihe  aisles  and  knelt 
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mie  by  side,  before  an  altar  hun^  with  escutcheons,  and  with  requisftB 
fo  pray  for  Uie  souls  of  the  dead-  No  artist  ever  painlod  a  pieta  more 
beautiful,  dcvoiioaal,  or  interesting'. 

After  ditiner  ive  ascended  to  iho  top  of  the  Torre  della  Gabbia, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  perhaps^  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  jMdace  of  Uic  ^^anie  name^  belonging  to  the  Maniuis  Oouzafa,  the 
last  of  the  faiinty.  As  he  b^  a  bachelor,  this  long  hne  of  noblemen  is 
likely  to  become  exlxnci  m  blood,  an  it  has  lon»  been  in  renown.  The 
towtT  13  of  brick,  fifteen  feel  square,  mlended  as  an  oliservatory*  In 
Uie  balcony  is  a  tabic  wjlh  other  (urniture,  for  the  accommodation  ot 
breakfagt  parties.  We  tound  here  an  e^ikcelknt  niap  of  Mantua  and  its 
environs,  which  wete  now  spread  at  our  feet*  and  affordcid  a  delightlul 
view  in  tlie  afltrnoon  of  a  bright  duy,  The  Alps  and  tile  mountain.^ 
of  Verona  are  visible  towards  the  north,  and  th6  Apennines  to  the 
south  ;  but  between  them  extend  vast  plains,  on  a  dead  level,  and 
presenting  an  unbroken  expanse  ol'  vetdure.  You  look  down  upon 
every  house  in  the  city,  which  is  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  a 
population  of  little  more  than  20,000.  ]i  is  completely  insulated  by 
the  waters  of  tlie  Mincio ;  though  they  ^ow  on  the  western  side 
through  swamps  of  wdlow,  so  as  to  bo  invisible. 

The  eye  traces  the  river  for  many  nnlcs  above  and  below  the  town. 
Another  view  of  the  village  ol"  AnBes  was  here  obtamed.  The  bridge 
of  Si.  George  crosses  the  lower  lake,  which  is  about  a  inilo  In  extent. 
But  afler  all,  xMantua  is  not  situated  in  a  poetical  or  romantic  regioo^ 
and  the  scenery  depends  much  on  moral  association  for  its  intercut. 
In  ascending  the  tower,  we  saw  the  iron  cage  of  the  old  Dukes,  in 
which  they  used  to  confine  their  vanquished  enemies  for  a  show.  The 
apartments  of  Uie  palace  contain  a  galkry  of  laniil j  portraits,  and  ire 
furnished  in  handsome  stylc^  tor  the  accommudation  of  the  Viceroy, 
in  his  visits  to  the  city. 

The  evening  was  passed  at  the  new  tlieatre,  at  the  next  door  to  oor 
hotel.  It  is  a  pretty  building,  exhibiting  four  tiers  of  boxes,  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  and  hrilliantly  lighted,  not  only  by  chandeUers.  but 
by  circles  of  beauty.  Above  the  stage  is  a  rotalory  clock,  which  gives 
tlie  hour,  and  the  subdivisions  of  every  five  minutes,  in  illuminated 
figures.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  worthy  of  imitiition  in  our  own  coua^ 
try.  The  play  was  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  aflforded  as 
little  amusement.  There  appeared  to  be  great  poverty  of  talent  ia 
the  dramatic  corps,  and  their  performances  abounded  with  low  but- 
foonery,  scarcely  superior  to  the  exhibition  of  Punch  on  the  pref^iog 
evening.  In  this  instance  the  music  of  the  orchestra  did  not 
tlie  duUneas  of  the  staue. 
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Early  next  morning,  we  left  Mantua  for  Cremona.  A  last  and  glo- 
rious view  oi'  the  former  city  was  obtained  at  sunrise^  some  mile&  be- 
yond the  gate.  The  road  runs  along  the  sfiore  of  the  upper  lake, 
which  sluttibGrs  on  jts  bed  of  osiers.  It  was  Hoon  found,  tbul  our 
vctiurino  was  an  entire  stranger  to  this  pari  of  the  counlry,  and  w  holly 
unacquainted  with  the  route,  lie  was  obliged  to  inquire^  wfiich  was 
the  Cremona  gale,  before  he  left  tiie  streets  of  Majitua.  In  passing 
the  villages,  he  slopped  at  the  corner  of  every  slreet,  to  ask  the  way, 
aftbrding  us  more  time  than  was  needed,  to  examine  a  uniform  country 
and  a  successinn  of  dull  towns.  Tiie  plain  is  watered  by  the  Ulego, 
which  IS  a  large  stream,  with  a  current  stifliciently  rapid  to  turn  mills. 
Boza^lo  is  a  place  of  some  importance^  and  has  its  coffee-houses,  at 
the  doors  of  which  groups  of  Austrian  soldiers  were  lazily  smoking 
their  pipes. 

We  took  breakfast  at  Piadena.  The  hostess  gave  us  an  omelet, 
grapes,  and  fresh  figs,  the  usual  bill  of  fare  in  this  part  of  Italy.  A 
supply  of  black  tea  was  constantly  carried  in  our  trunks,  and  made  by 
ourselves,  when  it  was  required.  From  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  we 
witnessed  the  process  of  making  wine.  The  grapes  are  thrown  into 
the  body  of  a  water-tight  cart,  lurnished  with  a  spout  at  one  end,  ami 
placed  at  a  suitable  inclination*  Two  men  and  a  female  were  treading 
out  the  juice  w  ith  their  bare  feel  and  legs,  and  looked  like  OachuscB, 
stained  with  the  purple  must.  In  strolling  through  the  vihuge,  while 
the  horses  were  resting,  we  observed  a  priest  engaged  in  hikting^ 
among  a  group  of  women  under  the  arcades.  He  might  have  been 
more  uselessly  enq>loyed  ;  though  the  picture  reminded  us  of  Hercules 
and  his  distaiT.  I'he  altars  of  tlie  church  in  this  obscure  liamlet  exhibit 
ornaments  of  verde  and  nero  antique,  with  half  a  dozen  other  rare 
varieties  of  marble. 

At  b  P,  M,  we  passed  the  stalely  Ionic  Gate  of  Cremona,  and  took 
lodging?*  for  lije  night,  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  near  the  Cathedral,  and  iu 
the  centre  of  the  city.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  our  arrival,  wc 
were  upon  the  lop  of  tlie  Campanile,  an  insulated  tower  rising  to  the 
giddy  height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Piazza  del  l>uonjo.  It  is 
the  loftiest  work  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  The  elevation  of  the  different 
stages  is  marked  upon  the  walls  of  the  interior.  It  is  built  of  bricks 
and  possesses  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  belfties  at  Florence  and  Pisa. 
The  cupola  affords  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  great  features  of 
Lombardy — the  Alps  and  Apennines  in  the  distance,  boundless  plain;* 
spreading  like  the  sea  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  and  the  Po 
winding  in  broad  and  silver  mazes,  liiroufjh  fiehJs  of  exuberant  fertility. 
This  noble  river  flows  under  the  very  wails  of  Cremona*     Its  current 
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is  hero  much  wider  sis  well  as  nidnr  slog^Fh  ih&n  at  Ferrara,  anil  is 
studded  with  nuiwerous  small  islands,  which  adij  nothing  to  its  grand- 
eur or  beauty.     Fleets  of  boats  covct  its  surface. 

By  way  of  putting  the  classical  knowledge  of  a  prating  cicerone  to 
the  test,  we  asked  him  if  it  was  into  this  part  of  the  Po,  thai  Phaeton 
was  thrown  by  his  unmanageable  stocds.  He  was  equally  positive 
with  his  Veronese  friend^  though  in  a  difierent  way.  Thinking  him- 
self called  on  to  defend  his  native  city  (rem  an  imputation  of 
rity  to  travellers,  be  was  very  certain  that  no  such  accident  had 
pened  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona,  or  he  should  have  beard  of  it : 
disaster  might  have  occurred,  for  augltt  he  knew,  at  P&ria  or  Tunn 
But  though  ignorant  of  poetical  fictions,  lie  was  familiar  witli  the  \o* 
calities  of  the  town,  above  which  we  were  elevalecL  It  is  five  or  nx 
miles  in  circumferfinrp,  enrirrjed  by  lofty  waUs,  and  rnntainijig  a  popu- 
lation of  2 3, 000 ♦  The  streets  are  wide,  and  diverge  like  radii  from 
UiG  centre,  leading  to  the  gates,  beyond  which  straight  avenues  and 
TiBtafl  of  poplar  may  be  traced  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  iniies. 
Nmoefous  churches,  palaces^  hoepitals^  tlteatres,  and  convents  heave 
their  domes  above  brick  walls,  and  render  the  battlements  of  the  city 
far  more  stately,  than  the  sub-structurea  on  which  they  rest.  Monis* 
teries  are  frequent.  Half  of  the  inlmbitants  are  ecclesiastics  and  sol- 
diers. The  schools  of  learning  which  were  once  so  celebrated,  and 
to  winch  tlie  name  of  Virgil  gave  eclat,  have  all  vanished  amidst  the 
the  superstition  of  monks. 

The  front  of  the  Campanile  is  furnished  with  a  large  clock,  on  the 
face  of  which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  delineated.  In  Uie  Cat 
dral  itself,  we  found  few  objects  of  much  interesL  The  columns 
liie  portico  rest  on  the  backs  of  coloesal  lions.  On  the  inner  wall 
over  the  entrance  is  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  the  French 
attempted  to  peal  off,  with  tlie  intention  of  removing  it  to  Paris*  But 
the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  The  baptistery  ia  a  separalo 
buildings  and  the  other  edifices  bordering  the  spacious  square  give  it 
an  appearance  of  considerable  magnificence. 

St.  Peter's  chorch,  in  the  outskirts  of  iho  city,  hfls  a  splendid  inte- 
terior^  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  good  paintings*  Among  others* 
is  a  large  picture  of  Henry  II,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  la 
a  stroll  to  the  Milanese  Gate,  half  a  dozen  palaces  were  observedt 
bearing  a  withered  bush  upon  the  basement,  to  indicate  that  tf}e  no- 
bihty  deal  in  wine.  The  pavement  of  ilie  Corso,  composed  of  small 
stones,  has  lines  of  smooth  tlags,  at  suitable  distances  to  aceoOMMOdtte 
the  wheels  of  carriages,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  rail-nsad*  Wi 
called  at  the  church  of  St»  Andrew,  to  aeo  the  Madonna  of  PerugiBo. 
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An  old  lady  was  reading  vespers  aloud,  to  an  audience  composed  of 
the  lower  classes,  who  responded  to  the  services. 

A  spacious  boulevard  extends  from  the  Milanese  to  the  Mantuan 
gate.  It  was  now  covered  with  temporary  shops,  and  filled  with  goods, 
brought  hither  ibr  sale  at  the  annual  Fair,  which  had  drawn  together 
all  the  neighbouring  country.  The  articles  were  brilliantly  displayed, 
and  made  quite  a  show,  including  the  groups  of  female  purchasers, 
and  the  bands  of  music  paraded  at  the  doors  to  draw  customers. 

We  called  for  a  few  minutes  at  an  amphitheatre,  where  a  strolling 
company  of  rope-dancers  were  amusing  a  large  audience.  One  of  the 
principal  performers,  announced  by  the  clown,  was  ^^  una  certa  Signo- 
rina  Inglese,"  who  exhibited  her  feats  of  agility  to  the  admiration  of 
the  Italians.  The  greatest  novelty  in  the|how  was  a  hornpipe  danced 
upon  a  ladder,  on  the  rounds  of  which  .the  buffoon  balanced  himself, 
and  hopped  about  the  stage,  as  he  would  on  stilts.  We  made  an  early 
retreat,  and  went  thence  to  the  opera.  The  theatre  is  a  lofly  and 
beautiful  building,  with  an  Ionic  portico  in  front,  finished  in  good  taste. 
A  genteel  audience,  comprising  all  the  beauty  of  Cremona  and  its  en- 
virons, assembled  at  the  Fair,  imparted  additional  splendour  to  the  five 
tiers  of  boxes,  richly  gilt  and  curtained  with  crimson.  The  music  of 
the  orchestra  was  exqusite  ;  but  the  actresses  were  ugly,  in  compari- 
son with  many  of  their  auditors,  and  displayed  much  affectation  in 
their  style  of  singing.  One  note  firom  the  melodious  warbler  at  Ve- 
rona was  worth  more  than  the  whole  opera. 
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BUfTTE  TO  LODl — BA5KB   OF  THB  ADDA — DESCRIFTION   OF  TUB  BlLIDei: 
— AJIRXVAL     AT    MILAN— ASPECT    OF    THB     CITY — OLETCR     OF    THE 

CATIJJSDRAL AHCHITKCTtTaE — VIEW    mon  THE  CUPOLA IIVTEEIOS 

^TRADITIOS     OF    ST.    AllBRQSE — Ti*ltB   OF    8AN    CAKLO    BORMJOMSO— 

CELEBRATION   OF   THE   JUSIXEE — FALACS    OF   TOE   VICKBOY — ^lUOfl- 


The 


Sqpiembef—Ociober^  182C* 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  momirjg  of  the  99lh,  we  set  out  for  Milan^a 
distance  of  fifty-two  miles.  A  severe  battle  wsia  fought  near  the  gate 
of  Cfemona,  by  the  French  under  Napoleon,  The  walls,  composed 
of  pale  brick,  are  fast  reverting  to  their  original  elements.  We  eli- 
te red  upon  a  road  so  direct,  that  the  eye  could  reach  eight  or  ten 
miles  ahead  through  rows  of  poplars,  drawn  up  rank  and  file^  with  as 
much  precision  as  an  Austrian  regiment,  Witli  all  its  fertiUty  and 
exactness  of  tillage.  Lorn  hardy  is  a  dull  region  to  the  traveller,  in 
comparison  with  the  ro  man  lie  scenery  in  the  south  of  Italy,  Tbe 
fields  are  intersected  by  ranges  of  willows,  irrigated  by  canals, 
appropriated  to  the  culture  of  vines,  Indian  corn,  wheal,  rice, 
and  pastnrage.  Domestic  animats  am  large  and  fat.  Cows  were 
frec|uently  seen  yoked  in  the  teams. 

At  Pizziglione  we  passed  a  strotig  fortress,  defended  hy  moftts, 
draw -bridges,  and  triple  walk,  A  guard  of  Austrian  soldiers  sit 
smoking  and  playing  cards  at  a  table,  placed  in  the  open  air  near  the 
gate.  One  of  the  party  was  obliged  to  fling  up  his  hand  lon^  enough 
to  examine  our  passports,  and  to  drain  our  pockets  instead  of 
purses  of  his  comrades.  A  low  wooden  bridge  is  here  thrown  aci 
the  Adda,  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  stream,  rolling  down  with  a 
strong  bold  current.  The  complexion  of  the  water  ts  sea-green  like 
the  Mincio,  On  the  right  bank  is  a  long  range  of  barracks,  for  ibe 
accommodation  of  the  garrison  upon  the  opposite  shore.  We  rode 
through  a  considerable  village,  in  which  the  only  inhabitants 
were  three  priests,  a  soldier,  and  an  old  woman.  The  Italians  eat 
meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  but  little  on  other  days.  Tavern* 
keepers  in  the  country  sometimes  carry  their  religious  scruples  so  far. 
as  to  refuse  to  cook  for  travclJers,  and  therefore  neglect  to  go  to  marke* 
during  the  Itebdomada!  lent.  Our  tare  to-day  was  according  to  th« 
straitest  sect,  con.^isting  merely  of  bread  and  grapes. 
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At  6  P.  M.  we  reached  Lodi,  and  aller  securing  todgioga  for  the 
mghu  hurried  off  to  tJie  Bridge  over  the  Adda,  the  scene  of  ihe  cele- 
brated conflict  between  the  French  and  Austrians.  It  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  tovvn^  approached  through  a  handsome  gate,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  river.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  built  on  piles,  eight 
or  ten  feel  above  the  water.  It  is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  length* 
and  resembles  a  mole  or  cause-way.  The  Adda  divides  into  three 
channels.  That  which  washes  the  Lodi  shore  is  tame  and  looks  like  ii 
canal.  A  Bandy  island  separates  it  from  the  central  current,  which 
sweeps  down  with  grandeur,  and  roars  among  the  timbers  of  the  bridge. 
The  cicerone  informed  us,  that  at  the  lime  of  our  visit  it  was  ^^^  four 
men  deep  ;'^  though  at  certain  seasons  it  is  so  shoal,  as  to  he  fordable 
at  short  distances  above  and  below — a  fact  established  by  the  incidents 
of  the  battle,  A  grassy  alluvial  ridge  divides  the  main  channel  from 
another  bathuig  the  eastern  shore.  The  river  is  broad  and  smooth 
above  the  bridge,  and  a  finely  wooded  island  rises  in  the  midst  of  the 
current.  A  hamlet  stands  upon  the  left  bank.  The  scenery,  embra- 
cing tiie  Adda  and  its  rural  borders,  the  old  lantastic  bridge,  and  the 
towers  of  Lodi,  is  picturesque  and  interesting,  independent  of  its  as- 
sociations. 

Here  on  the  8  th  of  May,  1 796,  was  fought  one  of  Napoleon's  great 
battles,  in  which  he  commanded  in  person.  It  continued  from  noon 
till  3  o'clock,  lie  was  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of  40,000  troops. 
The  Austrian  army  was  posted  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
passage  of  which  was  thrice  disputed,  and  thrice  heaped  with  the  dead. 
In  the  third  attempt,  the  French  succeeded  in  efiectiog  a  passage, 
though  the  enemy  bad  decidcsdly  the  advantage  in  position.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  former  to  pass  a  narrow  gate,  exposed  to  the  raking 
fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  Napolepn  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  commencement  of  the  action  ;  hut  he  was  foremost  in  crossing  the 
bridge,  followed  by  Massena,  Bernadolte,  and  Bertholet 

A  statue  of  St.  John  stands  upon  the  western  end,  near  tlio  Porta 
di  Adda.  He  has  been  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  went  througli 
the  battle,  though  he  was  prostrated  at  the  llrst  shot.  To  the  hislo- 
rian  and  biographer  I  leave  the  detail  of  military  movements,  which 
bad  an  important  influence  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Italy.  Wc  remain* 
ed  upon  the  bridge  till  twilight.  The  scene  now  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  confused  din  of  arms.  Austrian  soldiers  were  taking 
their  evening  promenade,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  instead  of  matches 
in  their  hands,  ogling  '"^  the  maids  of  Lodi,''  who  crossed  in  platoon?, 
with  more  colours  flying^.  than  were  displayed  by  the  French  battalions. 
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A  peasant  girl  came  along,  drivini^  home  her  herd  from  liie 
wilh  bells  tinkling  upon  tlwir  necks. 

The  town  of  Lodi  contains  20,000  inhabitant,'^,  and  ia  beaatirullj 
sltuatetl  on  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the  Adda,  tn  one  of  the  public  squares 
tbrnierW  i^lood  a  slatiio  of  Napoleon,  eij^ht  feet  in  height.  AAer  the 
pacidealion  of  Knrope,  it  was  dashed  from  its  pedestal,  and  entirelj 
ifemolishcd.  fc?uch  arc  llie  mutaliona  of  popatarity  atnong 
people  !  The  Italiantj  now  see  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  dethr< 
of  the  Emperor  did  not  hring  the  promised  return  of  the  goldei 
and  that  a  change  of  foreign  masters  has  only  coittributed  still 
lh(»ir  oppression  and  degradation*  Even  straofirers  are  subjected  in 
^ome  me;u^ure  to  a  jealous,  burdensome,  anrl  vexatious  goveromeat 
It  was  required  of  us  at  a  petty  hotel  in  this  town,  to  make  a  particu* 
lar  registry  of  oni-  names,  country,  occupation,  whence  arrived  aii<i 
whither  going,  with  our  ohjecta  in  travelling  ;  all  to  be  reported  aiul 
sanctioned  by  the  police,  before  a  bed  could  be  obtained.  Such  petty 
acts  of  tyrantiy^  with  the  extortion  of  fees  into  the  bargain,  detract 
much  from  tlie  pleasyres  of  the  traveller. 

On  the  t^Oth^  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  Milan^  aver  an  excel- 
lent road,  but  with  no  change  of  scenery.  Ten  miles  on  tlie  plains  oi' 
Lombardy  will  atford  as  perfect  an  idea  of  the  country,  as  ten  thousand 
The  eflecls  of  irrigation  are  every  where  visible  in  the  verdure  of  lawili 
and  the  depth  of  foliage,  presenting  a  freshness  even  at  this 
In  the  course  of  tlie  morning,  we  overlook  the  dramatic  corps 
ria  Louise,  whom  we  had  left  at  Bologna.  They  occupied  five  coaches^ 
with  four  horses  to  each,  forming  quite  a  procession.  A  party  of  ac- 
tors and  actresses  were  playing  carrls  in  onfi  of  ibc  carriages,  while  it 
was  under  way — an  economy  of  time  that  had  never  tiefore  been 

L  witnessed. 

f  At  12  o'clock  we  reached  the  Roman  Gate  of  Mikn^  which  pot^ 

sesses  much  architectural  grandeur,  being  ornamented  with  doublis 
ranges  of  Grecian  columns.  The  officers  who  guafd  the  entrance 
were  unusually  polite,  contenting  themselves  with  a  moderate  fee,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  examine  our  baggage.  A  ride  on  a 
day,  along  the  spacious  avenue,  leading  from  the  southern  gate 
centre  of  the  city,  lined  with  stately  buiblings,  paved  hke  the  Corso  of 
Cremona,  with  Hags  for  the  carriage  wheels,  furnished  with  broad  si<le- 
walks,  and  animated  by  a  busy  bustling  crowd,  gave  us  a  favourable 
impression  of  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  the  Paris  of  Italy.  Excellent 
accommodations  were  obtained  tor  a  week  at  the  Hotel  de  Grande  Bre- 
tegne,  one  of  the  handsomest  palaces  in  the  city,  and  the  great  reih 
diezTous  of  travellers.     It  was  full  of  foreigners,  and  the  fstvle  of  th<^ 
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tabic  d'hote  almosl  hd  ns  to  fancy  oiirselvrg  a^iii  in  lite  rnctropolia  of 
France.  Napoleon  made  Milan  so  prominent  in  his  Italian  doniinions, 
and  it  was  so  long-  the  residence  of  his  provincial  court,  that  FrenrJi 
cnstoms,  manners,  fashions,  and  lan^-ua^e  acftuired  an  ascendency, 
which  the  present  dynasty  has  not  been  able  to  control. 

A  little  incident  here  occurred,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  complex. 
yet  exact  system  of  the  internal  police  of  France.  On  inquiry  for 
letters  at  the  Post  Office,  a  printed  notice  was  received  from  the 
General  Department  of  the  Post  at  Paris,  giving  information  that  a 
package,  addressed  to  ns  at  Milan,  remained  in  the  office  at  Marseilles, 
but  could  not  be  forwarded,  as  the  postage  to  the  frontier  had  not  been 
paid.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  write  to  the  latter  place,  entrnst- 
ing  some  one  with  a  commission  to  the  amount  of  thirty  sons*  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  amongj  the  petty  sovereignties  of  Italy, 
by  which  letters  may  be  transmitted  from  one  city  to  another,  without 
paying  the  postage  at  the  office  of  deposit ;  otherwise  all  intercourse 
between  the  extremes  would  be  cut  oif,  as  lialf  a  dozen  intlependent 
states  intervene  hulwecn  Lomlinrdy  and  Naples. 

The  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  lion  of  the  city  and  of  the  north  of 
Italy*  not  excepting  the  lions  of  St.  Mark's.  Much  as  bad  been  read 
and  heard  of  this  unique  edifice,  it  far  mjrpaased  our  expcf  tations,  and 
excited  a  lively  interest,  even  a  Her  most  of  the  splendid  temples  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  Italy,  had  been  examined*  It  slands  upon 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  a  spacious  but  irregular  square,  which  Napo- 
leon marked  out  for  many  miprovements  that  have  never  been  comple- 
ted. The  approach,  the  steps,  the  portico  ivill  bear  no  comparison 
with  St,  Peter's  ;  but  nothing  ran  be  more  rich,  more  finislied  or  beau- 
tiful, that!  this  Gothic  pile,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  the  finest  kind 
of  w^hite  marble.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  about  five  hundred  teet 
in  length,  half  as  many  in  height,  and  three  hundred  in  the  widest  part. 
It  rises  by  three  stages  from  the  eaves  to  tlie  higliest  point  of  the  roof, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  nave  and  four  aisles  of  the  interior.  The  top 
is  crowned  with  something  like  four  hundred  pinnacles,  of  a  peculiar 
structure ;  tall,  slender,  and  delicate,  filled  with  niches,  and  thronged 
witi)  statues.  Although  the  material  in  every  point  of  the  exterior  was 
originally  uniform,  it  hasassjumed  diflbrenl  complexions,  froni  the  fotm- 
dations  upward,  corresponding  with  the  various  periods  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  ;  as  the  church  has  been  several  centuries  in 
building,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  1'hese  lights  and  shades,  harmo- 
nized and  softened  by  age,  arc  far  from  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice. 

The  architecture  is  of  tlic  most  exquisite  workmanships  fuiisbcd 
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witli  aa  TJiuch  exactness  as  tlic  iinesi  statue  of  Phidias  or  Canoiu- 
i  Even  those  parts^  which  are  the  least  exposed^  and  which  canoot  he 

^  seen  without  the  closest  inspection,  are  wrought  with  as  much  preci- 

sion, and  as  \ngh\y  polished,  as  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
interior.  Much  of  the  admiration  aiul  iutcresl  of  the  epeclator  arises 
from  this  cireiimslance.  Nothing  seems  to  be  fashioned  expressly  for 
ciiect,  but  for  models  of  intrinsic  excellence,  riclmeiiii,  and  elegance. 
The  statues  of  saints,  whtch  tire  sometimes  poised  and  perched  Ukc 
skylarks  upon  the  tups  of  the  piiiriacles^  and  at  others  peep  fiom 
obscure  niches  m  the  rear  of  towers,  are  so  finished  aa  to  fit  them  for 
a  private  gallery,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo. 
They  arc  w^ithoul  nuinher,  meeting  the  eye  wheresoever  it  turns.  In- 
deed, the  whole  Cathedral  i^  little  else  than  a  congeries  of  ornaments, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  niches,  statues,  tracery,  and  fretwork  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

We  climbed  to  the  top,  through  a  winding  tower  composed  ol 
^anite.  The  fee  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  is  fixt?d  at  five  sous  a 
head,  payable  in  advance  to  an  officer  stationed  below  at  the  receipt  ot 
custom.  Though  the  price  is  low  enough,  it  appeared  to  mc  a  paltrr 
business,  better  suited  to  the  show  of  an  elephant  than  of  a  Cathcdnl. 
Walks  arc  rjclcndod  all  over  the  roof,  and  dighls  of  white  marble  slept. 
furnished  with  banisters,  mount  from  stage  to  stage,  rendering  tbfi 
ascent  both  safe  and  easy.  Over  the  centre  of  the  cross,  a  God^H 
tower,  of  the  same  material  and  workmanship  as  the  pinnacles,  om^^ 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  appears 
too  fragile  a  fabric  to  support  its  own  weight  A  tedious  flight  of 
steps  conducted  us  to  a  balcony,  hung  lightly  in  the  air  Above  our 
heads  sat  a  circle  of  saints  and  angels,  and  still  higher  is  poised  t 
brazen  statue  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated^  I 
the  words  ^*  Virgini  Nascenli'*  over  the  front  door.  In  our  pasaagel 
the  tower,  we  saw  a  medallion,  on  which  the  architect,  who  planned 
the  building,  is  styled  ^^^diviis''  or  divine,  an  epithet  scarcely  too 
extravagant.  It  was  commenced  in  the  14th  century,  and  workiaea 
were  observed  yet  employed  upon  the  roof,  (icckmg  with  their  bata- 
mers,  and  making  slow  progress  in  comparison  wiUi  the  despalcb 
under  the  auspices  of  iSapoieon,  who  nearly  completed  the  work* 

The  balcony  presents  a  glorious  view  of  Milan  and   its  environs. 
Here  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Apennines  ;  a  parting  at  which  my  i 
ers  will  probably  feel  less  regret  than  myself,  as  these  eternal  monnt 
are  visible  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  must  necessarily  be  often  inU 
duced  in  sketches  of  its  scenery.      The  Alps,  to  which  we 
Hotind,  rose  to  the  north,  and  tlieir  wintry  tops  appeare4  by  no  mc 
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Uttractive.  Between  the  two  chains,  the  eye  could  trace  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  almost  from  sea  to  sea*  The  prospect  of  the  hills  about 
Lake  Como  was  pecuUarly  grand  dnd  beautiful,  presenting  a  chequered 
scene,  as  gleams  of  sunlight  broke  througli  the  clouds,  and  fell  upon 
green  5elds  and  white  villages  Btudfjiug  the  landscape.  Nearer  the 
citj,  towers  and  steeples  elevated  themselves  above  the  level  expanse 
of  a  woody  champaign.  The  suburbs  are  intersected  by  canals  and 
broad  avenues,  divergiiig  in  all  directions,  and  connecting  Milan  with 
the  lakes  on  one  sicJe,  and  the  I* o  on  the  other. 

Beneath  us  spread  the  city  itself,  the  walls  of  which  are  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  exhibiting  many  lofty  g'ates,  and  encircling  no  ordi- 
nary share  of  castles,  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  and  other 
public  edifices,  with  a  population  of  1 30,t  00,  The  streets  and  nume- 
rous squares  were  thronged  with  what  from  this  height  seemed  a 
pigmy  race,  and  with  carriages  no  bigger  than  the  nut-i^hell  chariot  of 
Queen  Mab.  We  remained  in  the  balcony  till  sunset,  and  saw  the 
last  golden  beams  of  day  fade  upon  the  hundreds  of  pinnacles,  pro- 
ducing a  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  which  no  pencil  could 
reach  and  no  pen  describe.  The  white  marble  seemed  almost  to 
possess  phosphoric  properties^  and  to  emit  the  mellow  tints  of  twilight, 
long  after  the  adjacent  buildings  were  gloomy  and  dark* 

We  visited  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  daily  and  at  all  Itoursj 
during  our  stay  at  Milan,  it  contains  a  little  world  of  wonders^  which 
cannot,  however,  be  compared  with  the  miracle  displayed  in  the 
architecture  of  the  exterior.  Two  granite  columns,  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  stand  hke  giant  sentmels,  to  guard 
the  frontdoor.  The  light  is  admitted  through  windows  in  the  roof  of 
the  nave  ;  and  as  the  glass  is  stained  yellow,  tints  of  sunlight  appear 
always  to  gild  the  fretted  ceiling.  But  the  golden  hues  are  dimly 
reflected  below,  and  the  eye  can  scarcely  reach  from  the  entrance  to 
the  tribune,  behind  the  high  altar,  where  three  other  Gothic  windows 
adtnit  a  feeble  twilight.  The  pavement  is  horrible,  being  yet  in  an 
untiiiished  slate,  and  composed  partly  of  mosaic,  and  partly  of  rude 
brick.  Charity  boxes  are  placed  at  tlie  doors,  for  receiving  contribu- 
tions to  complete  the  work.  Ranges  of  enormous  pillars,  consisting 
of  fasces,  divide  the  aisles,  and  support  llu;  vaulted  roof.  A  series  of 
bandsorae  chapels  line  one  of  the  walls  ;  but  the  other  is  in  a  rude  state, 
looking  more  like  a  store-house  than  a  church.  The  baptistery  is  a 
little  tabernacle,  occupying  one  of  the  aisles*  In  the  decorations  of 
the  interior,  many  specimens  of  bad  tasie  oflend  the  eye.  Four  statues 
of  the  Evangelists  are  converted  into  caryatides,  to  support  the  pul- 
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pits,*  from  wliidi  some  fat  priest  harangues  Ihe  niiihiluilo.  8uc!i 
ornaments  artj  radically  bad,  and  always  disagreeable,  even  wlien 
composed  of  slaves  ;  but  to  degrade  Apostles  into  HeiotB,  doomed 
to  sustain  upon  their  ticads  an  inert  mass  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  a  gross 
outrage  upon  propriety.  Among  the  circle  of  statues,  which  surround 
the  chojf,  is  St,  Bartholemew,  with  his  own  skio  flung  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  presenting  his  raw  muscles  to  the  eye.  Before  the  principal 
altar  is  a  candelabrum,  in  the  shape  of  a  palm-tree.  A  priest  stated, 
that  it  was  once  set  with  precious  gems,  which  the  French  picked  otit 
end  pilfered;  an  imputation,  which  docs  not  at  all  comport  with  tlie 
expenses  incurred  by  Napoleon,  in  adding  to  the  embclhsthments  of  the 
Cathedral 

In  one  of  the  aisles  a  curious  article,  soniewhat  rcsomblmg  a  balloon, 
or  a  theatrical  cloud,  in  which  spirits  travel  ^^  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,*'  attracted  our  attention,  and  our  old  cicerone, 
who  has  readied  the  age  of  75,  with  few  marks  of  decrepitude,  was 
called  on  for  an  explanation.  More  garrulous  than  in^ftn^  he  told  us 
a  long  story,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  : — Once  on  a  time 
St*  Ambrose,  in  traversing  the  streets  of  Rome,  saw  a  carpenter  iisinj^ 
a  nail,  which  was  instantly  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  several  hundjtd 
from  the  Cross.  !t  was  bought  for  a  trifle,  as  the  workman  was 
unconacious  of  its  peculiar  value.  But  no  sooner  bad  the  saint  set  out 
to  cross  the  Campagna,  than  all  the  bells  in  the  city  began  to  ring. 
The  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  met  in  conclave ;  the  people  were  in  an 
uproar ;  and  an  army  of  ecclesiastics  pursued  the  holy  fugitive  to 
Milan,  for  tlie  purpose  of  recovering  the  sacred  relic.  Here  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  nail  should  be  thrown  up  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  if  it 
stuck  to  tnc  roof,  it  was  to  be  deposited  in  this  temple  ;  but  if  it  fell 
to  the  pavemeni,  it  was  to  be  returned  to  Rome.  Ora citation  ww 
sadly  against  the  chance  of  the  holy  man  ;  but  what  has  philosophy  to 
do  with  miracles  ?  The  nail  was  attracted  upward,  like  Mahoim 
coflin,  and  clung  to  the  ceiling.  An  ecclesiastical,  instead  of  tlieai 
cal,  cloud  was  fashioned,  in  which  the  dignilaries  of  the  chui 
ascended  to  bring  dow^n  the  relic,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  ceni 
of  a  golden  sun.  illuminating  the  high  altar ;  and  if  any  profane  ham 
chances  to  touch  it,  the  pious  are  tlirown  into  fits  of  torture,  and  give 


*  Upon  the  deslta  are  polled  up  re^ultiUoni,  prescribmg^  the  number  of  pulci 
Hosiers  und  Ave-Miirifl?,  whicli  a  person  must  my  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
qualify  bim  to  parlakp  of   ho  wicniment.     The  n^re^ole  ttuioiints  to  «ome  U»oi|| 
saiidi,  nnd  it  mmt  require  n  good  nccoiintnnt  with  i\  itrert^  tnemcirr  to  krcpt^ 
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vent  to  their  agony  m  convukive  screams.  lit  coramemoralion  of  lliis 
inimculoua  events  the  priests  go  up  once  a  year  as  far  towards  heaven 
as  tiie  Gothic  roof  will  permit,  in  the  machine  which  callod  forth  this 
marvellous  tale. 

But  greater  wonders  than  the  nail  of  St.  Ambrose  were  disclosed  to  ' 

our  view,  in  thecryjyt  of  the  C^athcdraK     The  lomh  of  San  Carlo  Bor-  I 

romeo^  the  patron  of  Milan  and  ibi  vicinity^  was  opened  to  our  dazzled 
sights  hy  no  other  magic  than  a  fee  of  four  ti-anc&»  Such  a  spectacle 
was  worth  what  it  cost,  being  t!hcii[)er  than  a  boxtiekel  in  the  ScaJa.  | 

A  cream- faced,  lily-livered  priest  lighted  his  liambeau,  and  bade  us  ] 

follow  liim  into  the  nether  worlds  proclaiming  the  ^"^  procul,  O  procul 
este  pro  fan  i !''  aa  a  sort  of  riot  act  to  the  tatlerdemahonsi  who  cut 
short  their  devotions  and  gathered  round  the  hatch- way,  anxious  to  ,{ 

take  a  peep  at  the  saint  through  the  iron  grates^  without  paying  the  ' 

shot. 

OM  Borromeo,  who  was  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  in  1577,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  nionument  behind  the  high  altar,  has  a  richer  shrine  than 
the  Delphic  god  or  Capitol  in  e  Jove  could  ever  boast.  A  vestibule, 
adorned  with  Grecian  columns  of  the  rarest  marbles,  leads  to  the  holy  of  ^ 

holies,  which  is  a  wupcrb  octagonal  apartment.  Its  walla  are  hned  witli 
tapestry,  wrought  in  threads  of  gold  and  Tyrian  purple.     Quenching  i 

his  torch,  hghting  three  candles,  crossing  himself,  and  muttering  a  brief  ^ 

prayer,  the  ghostly  showman  drew  the  crimson  curtains,  which  con-  i 

ceal  the  sarcophagus  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  coffin  is  of  massive  silver, 
embossed  with  gold.     Its  front  is  let  down  with  screws,  disclosing  * 

another  sarcophagus  of  crystal,  the  panes  of  which  are  set  in  a  golden 
frame^  studded  with  the  purest   gems.     Italian  ecclesiastics   always  I 

take  care,  that  relics  shaJl  be  seen  through  a  medium,  producing  a  suf-  | 

ficient  number  of  refractions  and  reflections.  The  body  of  the  saint 
is  stretched  out,  wrapped  in  gorgeous  robes,  with  sandals  upon  his 
feet  and  white  gh>ves  upon  his  hands,  decked  with  rings  of  topaz  and 
diamond.  Kis  head  stdl  wears  the  mitre,  and  above  it  is  suspended 
a  tiara,  glittering  with  brilliants,  and  richer  than  ever  sparkled  upon 
a  regal  brow.  His  crosier,  more  suitable  for  an  imperial  sceptre  than 
a  pastoral  sta^,  hes  at  his  side.  His  face  resembles  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my. The  eye  cannot  distinguish  by  candle-light,  whether  it  is  flesh, 
wax,  or  wood.  From  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  hang  clusters  of  gold 
rings,  studded  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  prcciou? 
gems — offerings  from  princely  devotees.  Several  of  them  are  from 
England  and  other  remote  countries.  There  is  one  present  of  a  cu- 
rious description.  It  is  a  bambino  of  massive  gold,  swaddled  in  the 
Roman  manner,  and  looking  Ukc  a  little  mummy,  or  idol.     It  was  of 
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fared  by  Beatrice,  Archdutchess  of  Modena,  as  a  fac-eimile  of 
h€T  owD  noble  banlling^. 

From  the  lomb  wc  were  conducted  to  the  Sacristy,  where  all  the 
treasures^  plaie,  and  relics  of  the  church,  consisting  of  golden  chalioM, 
crosses^  crowns,  crosiers,  mitres,  and  oilier  om&ments  of  the  most 
costly  descriptions^  were  displayed  for  our  inspection.  Here  are  two 
statues,  one  of  San  Carlo,  and  liie  other  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  imaieose 
yalue^  composed  entirely  of  gold  and  silver*  Their  fingers^  as  usual, 
are  loaded  with  rings.  Busts  of  Apostles  and  Saints^  wrought  ^ocn 
the  precious  metals,  throng  the  sanctuary,  the  riches  of  which  tfe 
boundJess.  Among  other  curiosities^  are  rehcs  of  the  Virginia  robe 
and  veil,  consisting  of  little  patches  of  lace  and  gingham,  hung  upoft 
the  branches  of  a  metallic  tree,  as  splendid  as  that,  wheace  MMitm 
plucked  the  enchanted  twig : 


Discolor  aade  auri  per  ruuoa  aura  refuliiU 


i 


It  is  singular  that  these  treasures  have  escaped  pillage,  amidst  all  the 
wars  and  revolutions,  conquests  and  confiscations,  to  which  Milan  bts 
been  subjected,  by  foreign  nations. 

The  Monday  after  our  arrival  was  the  last  day  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee 
at  Milan*  It  was  kept  holier  than  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  shops  were  all  siiut  and  the  theatres  closed*  At 
early  hour,  the  ancient  banner  of  St*  Ambrose,  bearing  his 
wrought  in  tapestry,  was  displayed  at  the  front  dtjor  of  the  Duomo,  utd 
a  band  of  bugfemeni  in  red  coats,  summoned  die  church  inihtant  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  festa.  They  were  followed  by  guards  of  anoed 
soldiery,  who  pushed  the  women  aside  with  their  bayonets,  in  march- 
ing up  the  aisles^  to  join  the  Cardinal  and  priesthood  in  their  sacer* 
dotal  robes  at  the  altar.  As  the  only  means  of  securing  a  paseaget  we 
fell  into  tlie  procession,  and  were  probably  taken  for  '^^  persons  of  i 
tinction.'*  Mass  was  celebrated  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and 
usual  quantity  of  incense  was  burned* 

After  the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  at  tlie  Cathedral,  the  innumer? 
ble  multitude  moved  off  in  solemn  pomp,  to  the  church  of  St.  Aia- 
hrogio,  in  a  distant  pari  of  the  city.  Bullion  enough  was  hoisted^  in 
the  shape  of  cructlixes  and  standards,  to  purchase  a  kingdom.  Such 
a  spectacle  atTorded  us  very  little  novelty  or  pleasure,  except  that  it 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  population  of  Mtbn  ami 
the  surrounding  country,  assembled  in  their  holyday  dresses.  Tbe 
Milanese  peasantry  are  less  soft  and  delicate  in  their  manners,  as  well 
Ji«  less  splendid  in  their  costumes,  than  those  in  the  south  of  Italt. 
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They  begiu  to  partake  of  the  coarser  features  and  ruder  hMis  of  the 
north.  Both  sexes  driok  brandy,  and  instances  of  intoxication  are  not 
unfrequent.  Many  of  the  women  of  the  higher  cla^^sos  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  gymmetrical  in  tlieir  forms,  dignified  and  graceful  in  their 
manners,  and  uniting  taste  with  richness  in  dress.  We  saw  several 
with  their  hair  frizzled  and  powdered,  in  the  fashion  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. One  of  the  most  amusing  pictures,  which  attracted  my  attention 
in  the  show^  was  an  old  man  selling  rosaries  at  the  door  of  the  Cathe^ 
drah  He  had  beads  of  all  colours  and  sixes,  io  suit  purchasers.  At 
the  end  of  each  string  is  a  little  medal,  bearing  the  imago  of  the  Vir- 
gin on  one  side,  and  St.  Carlo,  St.  Anthony,  or  some  other  popular 
»mnl  on  the  reverse.  I  heard  an  old  lady  pour  forth  a  torrent  Of  elo- 
f]uence,  in  cheapening  the  price  of  a  rosary  trom  twenty  to  fifteen  soldi. 
Medals  have  been  struck  in  honour  of  the  present  Pope  and  bis  Jubi- 
lee.    The  inscriptions  are  in  Italian  and  German. 

We  walked  through  the  subterranean  passage,  leading  from  the  Ca- 
thedral to  the  Archbishop's  Palace.  It  has  more  than  a  tvvdight  dim- 
liefi%  and  the  rumbling  of  carriages,  along  one  of  the  principal  strcctst, 
"Wai  heard  above  our  heads.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  tlje  covered  way 
bears  the  following  inscription  :  ^*  Dontw  non  passino  per  queMa  stra^ 
da"^ — females  must  not  travel  this  road,  Huch  a  pruhibitiori,  which 
was  aimed  at  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  avenue,  has  ouly  served  to  make  it  the  more  frequent- 
ed, and  the  injunction  seems  to  he  wholly  neglected.  In  g^ro|iing 
through  its  mazes,  we  met  crowds  of  women. 

The  Palace  of  the  Viceroy,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings?, 
iVonts  upon  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  It  is  occupied  by  Ranicri,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  who  resides  here  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  hut  had 
gone  to  Vienna  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  probably  to  receive  his  orders 
from  the  Aulic  Council.  We  found  an  immens^c  waste  of  vacant  and 
imfurnishcd  apartmenls,  hke  those  in  the  regal  palaces  about  St. 
Mark's,  at  Venice.  Some  of  them  are  neatly  finished  in  the  French 
style,  liaving  been  prepared  for  the  residence  of  Napoleon  and  Eugene 
Beauharnois.  The  floors  are  checker-work  of  nut- wood  and  oak,  the 
ceilings  exhibit  roods  of  frescos,  and  the  walls  arc  hung  with  Brussels 
tapestry.  Ranieri  may  be  in  bed  and  gaze  at  the  Triumphs  of  Napoleon, 
delineated  upon  his  canopy  ;  and  the  dressing  cliamber  of  the  Grand 
l>utchess  is  ornamented  with  images  of  the  republican  eagle  and  the 
arms  of  France, 

In  one  end  of  the  basement  of  the  Palace  are  deposited  all  the 
juoveablc  memorials  of  Na|K>leoti,  swept  I'rom  the  saloons  and  heaped 
together  as  rubbish,  on  the  ascendency  of  the  present  dynasly.     Gallic 
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ciagles,  Cupids,  and  winged  lions  of  St.  Mark  nestle  in  confuskw, 
among  the  score  of  heads  of  the  Emperor  by  dilTerent  artists.  Mock 
the  finest  of  the  group  is  a  semi-colossal  bust  by  Canova,  which  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  likenesses  of  BonafMurto  ever  taken.  His 
temples  are  more  hollow,  and  his  nose  more  pronunent,  than  in  the 
ordinary  representations  of  his  face.  The  bust  of  Canova  bimseb' 
stands  by  the  side  of  his  immortal  subject ;  and  in  the  general  outlinei 
of  the  two  heads,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance. 

Among  tlie  rubbish  are  busts  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louise,  a 
wax.  They  are  scarcely  fit  for  the  sign  of  a  barber's  shop.  The  hair 
of  the  Empress  hangs  in  strings  over  her  dirty,  blotched,  blue-erei 
vulgar  face,  giving  her  the  appearance  of  a '  hackneyed  courtezu. 
Her  imperial  companion  appears  in  no  better  style.  Both  sbouU  be 
sent  off  to  a  wig-malcer,  to  have  their  heads  combed,  and  then  be 
placed  in  a  bow  window,  beneath  the  three  pewter  basins.  There  is 
a  spirited  picture  of  Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alps,  from  the  peod  c^ 
David.  It  has  some  of  the  faults  of  the  French  school ;  but  the  desfi 
as  well  as  the  subject  is  grand.  The  hero  is  represented  oa  hoot- 
back,  upon  the  summit  of  tlie  mountains,  with  his  right-arm  exteoiM 
and  pointing  to  Italy.  He  is  followed  by  his  army,  draggring  artifierr 
up  the  rocks.  The  violence  of  Alpine  storms  is  forcibly  expressed  a 
the  agitation  of  the  drapery.  I  have  seen  copies  of  this  painting  el«> 
where,  but  much  inferior  in  point  of  execution. 
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LETTER  XC. 

lULAN  CONTIlSlJEt* — FOBUM    OF   NAPOLEON CASTLE — CAMPUfl   MAfiTIUK 

AMPHITIIEATKB — AKtH    OF   TllK   SIAIPLON — <?ATE   OF    ]lfAE£NG€) 

COBBO-^FVBLlt;    GAMttKS MILITAltV  ACADKMV HOSPITALS — ^aMURO* 

SIAH  IIHRASV GALLKBV — PHJuSCO  OF   THE   hAST   SUPPER UTA  JPA- 

LA£R — TIKS  BRSBA — ACADEMY  OF  F1I4E  ART8* 

October,  1826. 

Onk  of  the  moat  prominent  features  in  the  topography  of  Milan^  is  the 
Campua  Martitis,  with  its  surrounding'  stryctures.  It  is  a  green  open 
{»]aia,  tJir6«3  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  lying  in  the  norlJiern  part 
of  the  city.  One  section  of  it  is  denominate?*!  the  Forum  of  Napoloon, 
formin«yr  the  parade,  nncter  the  walls  of  llic  CaHlle,  It  is  intersected 
by  walks  and  planted  with  young  trees,  Bonaparte  intended  to  sur- 
round it  wjtii  ranges  of  palaces,  and  to  open  a  broad  avenue  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  CathedraU  The  Citadel  rises  between  this 
iibrum,  in  embryo,  and  the  I'ield  of  Mars.  It  is  a  monstrous  pile, 
enclosing  tbree  spacious  courts,  crowded  with  Austrian  troops.  The 
corps  of  lancera  were  seen  upon  parade.  Tbey  are  armed  with  long 
spears,  in  the  style  of  Cossacks.  There  is  notliing  in  Iho  architecture, 
furniture,  or  associations  of  this  Castle,  that  can  interest  the  visitant. 

Od  the  east  of  the  Campus  Martius,  is  the  great  Amphitheatre, 
conatructed  under  the  auspices  of  jNapoleon.  A  superb  gate,  sup- 
ported by  Grecian  pillars,  and  enriched  with  representations  of  chariot 
races  in  bas-relief,  leads  to  the  arena.  On  the  western  wail,  stands  a 
stately  pavihon,  with  a  splendid  portico  and  colonnade  in  front.  The 
ampliitheatru  is  strictly  classical  in  its  form  and  construction,  resem- 
bling smiilar  works  among  tlje  old  Romans,  to  which  it  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  size  and  substantial  masonry.  Its  dimensions  are  some- 
thing like  600  feet  in  length,  and  40fj  in  breadth.  The  arena  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  granite,  and  tlie  seats  are  composed  of  im- 
mense blocks  of  the  same  material,  rising  to  the  height  of  perhaps 
forty  fccit.  A  mound,  sufliciently  wide  for  a  walk,  covered  with  green 
turf,  and  shaded  with  trees,  forms  the  parapet,  and  presents  a  circle  of 
rich  foliage.  At  one  end  of  the  oval  is  a  semicircular  range  of  arches, 
with  a  balustrade  at  top,  designed  for  fho  orchestra.  The  benches 
will  accommodate  30,000  spectators. 

This  stupendous  work  was  inlcnde<l  for  a  naumachia,  as  well  as  for 
Olympic  games.  A  copious  stream,  ckawn  from  Lake  Como,  Hows 
under  tlje  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  thence  to  the  city.     Th^ 
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arena  may  be  filled  wit^i  water  to  a  few  tniniiles.  At  Uie  corooakioti 
of  Napoleon  as  King  of  Itaiy^  ihe  whole  series  of  Roman  games  were 
celebrated  m  order,  beginning  with  chariot  races^  and  ending  with  a 
oaTal  combat  between  boat^^  which  came  hilhcr  on  the  canal  froin 
Como*  Our  old  valet  witnessed  the  fjpectaclo,  and  described  ite 
i>p1endottr  with  much  enthusiasm.  By  a  stratagem,  the  attention  of 
the  apectatora  was  directed  to  a  show  upon  the  Campus  Martins*  On 
a  return  to  their  seats^  they  found  the  scene  changed,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  the  arena  filled  with  vesseb,  inBtead  of  wrestlers,  bigae,  and 
horses.  8uch  was  the  skill  of  the  great  magician  to  secure  popular 
applause,  as  well  in  the  character  of  his  public  amusements,  as  by  hii 
daring  achievements  in  the  works  of  war.  Under  the  waHs  of  tbs 
amphitheatre  spreads  a  beautiful  promenade,  resembling  the  Cbamfis 
Ely  sees  at  Paxia* 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Campus  Martius,  terminates  tbe  great 
road  over  the  Simpton,  a  work  aa  splendid  in  utihty^  as  the  anpihillftet* 
tre  18  in  luxury.     The  eye  looks  through  a  vista  of  sievcral  mikes, 
formed  by  Uncs  of  trees  bordering  the  wide  avenue.     At  the  point  rf 
entrance  into  the  city,  a  gate,  or  more  properly  a  triumphal  ardi,  is 
now  in  progress,  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  proportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  terrace  across  the  Alps,  piercing  their  rocks,  tra?eratog 
(hoir  finows,  and  bridging  their  torrents.     Not  all  the  Alexandenwd 
Ckwts  of  antiquity — neither  Greece  nor  Rome,  in  the  age  of  repalh 
lictn  greatness  or  imperial  glory,  ever  undertook  an  enterprise  iJkat 
can  be  compared  with  tins  in  extent,  magnitude,  and  practical  Matf» 
The  Egyptians  reared  pyramids  for  kings  ;    but  Napoleon  opened 
Toads  for  nations.     Assyrian  monarchs  attempted  to  build  towers,  tlie 
tops  of  which  should  reach  to  heaven  ;  but  tlte  Corsican  scaled  etenial 
ramparts,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.     Greece  bad  ber 
Acropolis,  her  Pirreus,  and   Colossus ;    and   Rome  her  paved  wijfs, 
ai^ueducts,  and  bridges ;  but  these  were  the  works  of  pigmies,  in 
comparison  with  the  Rimplon, 

Amidi^t  all  tlie  monuments  of  imperial  grandeur,  I  have  seen 
nothing  more  stupendous  in  it^  proportions^  more  rich  in  its  matenslfi 
and  ornaments,  or  more  lofty  in  its  deflis^n^  ^ban  the  Gate  which  is  noiT 
erecting  upon  the  borders  of  the  Campus  Marlius,  Some  of  its  proud 
arches,  and  its  gigantic  columns,  hewn  from  solid  blocks  of  grantte 
and  marble,  have  been  reared  ;  and  the  rude  masses  for  others  atrew 
acres  of  ground  in  the  vicinity,  as  if  another  Coliseum  were  going  ip. 
P'ifty  or  a  hundred  men  are  at  work ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  thai 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  wliidi  Bonaparte  infused  into  tlie  artisaoSf 
who  commenced  the  execution  of  hi*^  plan.     A  hamlet  of  !fbope  \m 
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■pruiif  up^  in  which  the  Goibellisbments  wrought  by  the  French  are 
^e|M}flited^  to  bo  used  in  the  decoratioiis  of  ih€  structure.  The  9ciiip- 
ture  is  beautiful ;  chaste  in  dedi^,  and  as  polinhed,  as  if  intended  for 
cJoeo  iii8p€ction,  in  private  saloons.  Many  of  the  bass-rehefe  would 
not  4o  discredit  to  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldacn .  The  span  of  the  central 
irch  is  sufficiently  wide,  Co  admit  two  or  three  carriages  abreast,  Hanked 
by  minor  passages  fur  pedestrians.  Each  face  is  to  be  enriched  by 
eight  Curinthiai)  pillars  of  white  marble,  colossal  in  their  dimensions, 
^nd  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  en u me* 
rate  ornaments,  now  in  a  state  of  forv%'ardnes8.  Among  the  number 
are  likenesses  of  the  Conc|ueror  and  his  Empress,  Maria  Louise — an 
instance  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Austnan  government,  which 
ereated  not  a  little  surpfise*  The  vanity  of  the  Archdutchess  has 
probably  been  consulted. 

It  is  impossible  to  move  a  foot  at  Milan,  without  meeting,  not 
merely  with  obscure  traces,  but  with  conspicuous  monuments  of 
Napoleon.  He  intended  it  as  the  capital  of  his  Italian  dominions,  and 
Apparently  bestowed  as  much  attention,  and  incurred  as  much  exjiense, 
in  contributing  to  its  splendour^  as  he  did  in  aggrandizing  Paris  itself. 
The  Gate  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  well-fought  fields  is  second  only  to  the 
arch  of  the  Simplon  in  grandeur.  It  is  supported  by  four  massive 
granite  columns,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  structure  is  as  substantial 
as  it  is  lofty  and  elegant. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Porta  Oricntale,  we  found  another  cluster  of 
interesting  objects.  The  Corso  extends  in  this  direction,  throuifh  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  it  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  fmest 
avenues  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  bordered  by  ranges  of  palaces,  whkh 
display  no  common  de^^ree  of  taste  and  architectural  magnificence. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  Milan,  the  Doric  is  the  prevailing  order,  which 
in  my  view  is  worth  all  the  others,  uniting  as  it  does  simplicity  with 
substantial  grandeur.  On  one  side  of  the  Corso  is  the  Public  Garden, 
which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Tuilleries  or  the  Champs 
Ely  sees  in  extent,  in  the  beauty  of  its  walks  and  groves,  or  in  its  artiGei&l 
embeHishmcnts.  Near  the  eastern  gate  is  a  I^azaretto,  which  was 
ibunded  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor  in  cases 
of  pestilence.  Ranges  of  buildings,  with  arcades  in  front,  extend  round 
E  green  field  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
chapel. 

The  useful  institutions  of  the  city  are  upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as 
those  for  public  amusement.  We  visited  several  of  Uje  former.  The 
Military  Academy^  founded  some  twenty-five  years  since  by  the  French. 
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is  a  noble  establishment,  thougrh  not  comparable  with  our  own  at  West 
FoiriL  It  hag  lliree  htmdred  ca<iet8,  l)etwcen  the  a^'es  of  ten  and 
oi^bteeOi,  all  Bona  of  ollicer^  and  soldiers^  Two  hundred  and  fifiy  of 
the  number  are  supported  and  educated  free  of  expense  :  the  residue 
pay  each  forty  franca  a  month.  They  are  instructed  in  the  Italian  and 
German  languages  ;  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  ;  and  m 
miiitary  lactic*?.  After  completing  their  coar«se  of  studies,  they  are 
obliged  to  serve  eight  years  in  the  army. 

An  Austrian  ofli*er  treated  us  with  much  pditeness.  He  joined  us 
voluntardy,  went  the  rounds  of  the  insttiuuuo,  and  det^ignaied  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  lecture  rooms,  chapeL,  refectory, 
kitchen,  and  dormitories.  We  saw  the  whole  three  hundred  ftt  the 
table  partaking  of  a  dejeune.  It  was  an  mteresling  spectacle.  The 
boys  had  good  countenances,  were  spriglitly  and  animated,  bat  not 
rude  in  their  manners.  They  were  in  a  neat  uniform.  The  fare  was 
aimpLe,  but  wholesome.  Spacious  grounds  for  parade  and  recreaUoa 
are  attached  to  the  buildmgs.  Six  hours  and  a  half  are  daily  devoted 
to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  occupied  in  railuary  exercises.  The 
walls  of  th«  Academy  tire  covered  with  the  heads  of  distinguished 
personages  and  inscriptions.  Flattery  the  most  gross  and  servile  is 
Lavished  upon  the  Etnperor  uf  Austria^  whose  brow  is  every  where 
seen  wearing  the  iron  crown  and  wreaths  of  laureU  as  if  he  had  ever 
done  aught  to  merit  these  honours.  The  lessons  inculcated  upon 
youn|r  minds,  by  such  base  adulaiifiti,  must  have  llio  worst  possible 
tendency. 

A  brief  call  was  made  at  the  Hospital  Maggiorc,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  works  of  llie  kind  1  have  ever  examined.  Its  wards 
will  accommodate  three  thousand  inmates.  It  is  bnilt  of  ornamental 
brick  and  terra  coita^  in  the  arabesque  style*  Its  central  court  is  spu- 
ciousand  stately.  We  entered  the  apartment,^  and  saw  long  ranges oT 
the  sick.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wood,  much  less  convenient,  as  well 
as  less  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  cotnlbr t,  than  those  of  iron.  Most 
of  the  patients  were  labouring  under  fevers,  which  are  the  prevailing 
diseases  at  Mihm^  in  the  autumnal  monlhH,  owing  to  the  low  grounds, 
stagnant  waters,  and  lite  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  in  tltc 
environs.  The  city  is  girt  with  rice  lands,  and  the  marshes  roach  lo 
the  very  w^alls,  in  the  chapel  tor  tfie  accommodation  of  invalids,  ifia 
celebrated  picture  of  tlic  Annunciation,  by  Guercino,  Adjoining  tlie 
great  Hospital  is  another  for  foundlings,  two  thousand  of  whom  are 
annually  received — a  fact  which  does  not  argue  much  in  lavoiir  of  tii^ 
moral  condition  of  the  Mllancse. 

Our  visit  to  the  Ambrosian  f  abrnry  was  full  of  intere^^t.     It  is  pe- 
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culiarly  rich  id  manuscripts  and  a  clioice  selection  of  books,  amount- 
ing to  about  80,000  volumes,  neatly  arranged,  and  kept  with  the 
utmost  care.  There  is  more  literary  activity  at  Milan,  than  in  any 
other  Italian  city.  I  observed  in  the  bookseller's  shops  most  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Entrlish  classics.  The  eustode  of  ihis  Li- 
brary is  an  intelligent,  ^cntlemarily,  and  obliging  man,  who  afave  as  all 
the  information  required,  and  showed  us  some  of  the  rarer  manu- 
scripts. Of  these  the  mnst  curious  is  a  copy  of  Josephus^  made  in 
the  4tli  century,  on  papyrus.  I^he  fraijile  material  19  preserved  between 
blank  k-aves  of  parchment.  It  is  difficuh  to  reafi  the  antu|uated  cha- 
racter, though  the  penmanship  is  remarkably  neat.  We  saw  Petrarch*8 
Virgd,  with  his  own  commentaries,  in  his  own  hand-writing.  It  is  a 
splendid  folio,  religiously  guarded  in  a  case,  under  hick  and  key,  and 
is  likely  to  survive  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  sacred  manuscripts  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  a  becoming  spirit  of  liberal ity  is  manifested, 
in  granlmg  free  access  and  in  permitting  scholars  lo  peruse  thera  at 
their  leisure. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  Library  is  a  curioys  metallic  tree,  with  its 
Ibliage  painted  green.  It  is  so  good  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  the 
French  tourist  Lclande  mistook  it  for  a  living  plant,  and  cited  its  ver- 
dure^  as  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  a  Milanese  winter  !  Happy  is  tlie 
traveller,  who  amidst  an  infmity  of  objects,  falls  into  no  worse  blunders 
than  this.  From  a  cursory  glance,  the  mistake  might  very  readily 
occur. 

Connected  with  the  Library,  is  a  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  which  the 
custode  with  an  overweening  partiality  pronounced  the  first  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  He  must  be  very  slightly  acquainted  with  even  his 
own  city,  to  justify  him  in  such  an  opinion.  It  nevertheless  contains 
some  very  interesting  works  of  art.  Of  these  are  a  fine  portrait  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  a  Crucifixion,  by  Guido ;  several  Titians  ;  and 
above  all,  the  original  cartoon  of  the  School  of  Athens,  by  Raphael. 
This  work  has  been  to  Paris;  and  our  guide  would  nol  listen  to  a 
doubt  of  its  genuineness.  It  is  certain,  that  something  like  a  dozen 
of  the  sketches  of  this  great  artist  are  missing,  of  which  no  traces  can 
be  found  j  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  never  transferred  to  the 
canvass.  In  the  ante-room  are  numerous  pieces  of  excellent  sculp- 
ture, and  several  monuments  in  memory  of  ihe  great  men  of  Milan. 
Among  the  latter,  is  one  in  honour  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  erected 
many  years  since.  An  inscription  slates,  that  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  are  nine  volumes  of  his  manuscripts  and  sketches,  for  which  a 
King  of  England  offered  three  thousand  Spanish  doubloons.  The 
Frencb  government  did  not  ask  the  price  ;  and  the  interesting  memo- 
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rials  of  thia  great  man,  not  less  renowned  as  a  scholar,  than  ta  tn 
artist,  are  now  in  possesaion  of  the  Bourbons,  who  will  doubdesa  tntk^ 
a  good  use  of  ihem  ! 

An  early  call  was  made  at  the  old  convent,  standing  near  the  Torin 
Gate,  to  see  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  far-famed  fresco  of  tho  LastBupf^cr, 
of  which  so  many  copies  have  been  taken.  !t  was  painted  in  14S>7, 
and  ia  still  regarded  with  intense  interest,  as  the  great  original  of  all 
the  pictures  on  the  same  subject  tt  extends  quite  across  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Refectory,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  plastcrtnf 
of  the  wall  has  pealed  ott',  and  greatly  impaired  some  of  the  Egures, 
consisting  of  the  Saviour  and  his  twelve  Disciples,  seated  at  the  table. 
Their  altitudes  as  well  as  their  ftices  are  admirably  faried.  The  on* 
ginal  must  soon  periah  ;  but  accurate  transcripts  are  so  in^nit^y  mul- 
tiphed,  that  its  shattered  remains  will  be  no  great  loss  to  the  world, 
except  as  a  mere  object  of  curiosity.  A  scaftblding  is  now  erected 
before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  repairs*  But  who  will  look 
at  it^  aAer  it  has  been  botched  up  by  other  hands  ?  It  is  questionablt 
even  now,  whether  the  visitant  sees  many  of  the  touches  of  old  Leon^^ 
ardo'a  pencil,  though  the  design  and  expression  are  withoui  do^^H 
correctly  preserved. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  woman  in  attendance,  whether  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  imputations,  that  the  fresco  was  mutilated  by  the 
French  soldiers,  and  whether,  as  Eustace  afBrms,  they  made  targets 
of  the  heads  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.     She  replied^  tliat  the 
story  was  wholly  unfounded  ;  and  tliat,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  conquer- 
ors of  Italy  spared  no  pains  to  guard  and  preserve  thia  celebrated 
work.     In  such  a  case,  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  portress  is  wortlr 
more  than  the  word  of  a  prejudiced  tourist.     If  such  an 
upon  piety,  as  well  as  upon  taste,  had  ever  been  perpetrated  at 
the  fact  would  bo  notorious.     No  marks  of  shot  arc  visible  in  aoy 
of  tlie  building  ;  and  over  the  entrance  is  an  inscription  by  Beaui 
nois,  alluding  to  the  means  which  had  been  taken  to  perpetuate 
fame  of  tlie  immortal  artist,     Lelande's  mistake  in  the  metallic 
was  nothing  to  this  wilful  labrication. 

Leonardo's  fresco  of  the  Crucihxioo  occupies  the  other  end  of  the 
Refectory*     By  one  of  those  anachroniBms,  which  the  painters  of  this 
age  leaped  without  difficulty,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Dutchess,  of 
Ilou^e  of  Estc,  are  introduced  as  spectators  of  the  scene  upon  Caivi 
The  walls  of  llie  cloisters  are  covered  with  dohneations  of  mil 
wrought  by  tho  monks,  who  were  once  the  inmates  of  the  Convent 

In  the  Lila  Palace  we  found  a  respectable  gallery  of  pictures,  cmi- 
bracing  some  of  the  rarest  of  Corregio,  Titian,  and  other  great  iiHtf- 
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liLifB  ;  bat  none  sufllcienlly  promrrient  to  justify  me  in  entofing  into 
detail.  The  e<lificc  itself  is  lorty  unci  rieb,  tliouefh  I  be  frcmt  is  too 
much  loaded  with  ornament.  Its  court  presents  beautiful  facades  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders^  and  its  stairs  broti|^ht  to  mind  those  of 
Cascrta.  The  apartments  are  elegantly  finished  and  furnished,  occu- 
pied by  die  noble  family  of  Lita,  said  to  be  amon^  the  most  opulent-^ 
39  well  aa  the  moat  hoppifablc^  at  Milan*  An  income  of  £»0O,CMX) 
&aies  per  annum  is  expended  in  a  round  of  entertainments.  Our 
v«Jel  stated,  that  a  dmner  is  seldom  given  without  losintj  pieces  of 
plate,,  stolen  by  the  guests  \  Resort  should  be  had  to  Demidofl'^s  ex- 
pedient of  using  i^ilt  ware»,  instead  of  gold  and  silver.  The  nobihty 
of  Italy  are  fi;enerally  poor  ;  and  in  their  estimation,  penury  is  more 
disgraceful  than  crime. 

Near  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  a  sumptuous  palace  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  whicfi  was  built  hy  a  Milanese  adventurer,  who  emit^rated 
to  South  America,  and  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  returned  laden 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  mines  of  Peru.  His  proud  pib  attracted 
less  attention,  than  the  more  modest  mansion  of  Beccaria,  author  of 
the  standard  work  on  Crimes  and  Punishments*  Its  front  is  neat  and 
classical,  bearini^'  medathona  of  tlie  distin^uislted  men  of  modern  Italy. 
The  palace  is  at  present  inhabited  by  bis  two  sons,  who  are  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  but  eminent  for  their  ncienlilic  and  literary  attain- 
ments. 

The  Brera  Palace  is  the  ipreat  school  and  centre  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Milan.  It  is  a  noble  establislim^t,  in  point  of  architecture,  extent, 
and  the  treasures  of  its  splendid  halls-  It  \vaB  formerly  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits.  Napoleon  converted  it  into  a  National  Academy  of  the 
Arta.  The  edifice  stands  round  a  quadrangular  court,  prcsentin|t 
ijouble  ranges  of  corridors  and  colonnades  of  Grecian  pillars.  A 
beautilul  simplicity  prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  the  orders,  and  the 
style  of  the  ornaments.  The  Doric  basement  appeared  to  me  a  per- 
fect model.  Both  the  Gallery  and  the  Academy  are  in  tlie  second 
story »  The  former  comprises  ei^ht  apartments,  four  of  which  are  s|>a^ 
cious  saloons,  and  the  remaining  four,  smaller  chambers,  all  contigu 
ousand  opening  into  one  another.  Corinthian  columns  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  separate  the  difierent  sections  of  the  grand  hall,  tfu*ough 
which  tlie  eye  looks  for  its  whole  extent,  and  surveys  its  walls  lined 
with  the  rare  productions  of  the  great  Italian  masters, 

Stiperemmenl  in  merit  as  well  as  in  fame^  is  tlie  Parting  of  tlie  two 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Guido.  It  is  justly  deemed  the  snblimest 
work,  that  his  prolific  pencil  ever  produced.  In  moral  grandeur,  in 
dignity  of  altitude,  in  force  of  expression^  the  figure  of  Prt#»r  t«t  on^  of 
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tiic  most  vigorous  caneefilions  of  any  mintl  All  the  elevatiOQ  of  tbc 
apostolic  character^  llic  firmness  of  the  m:irtyr^  Ute  furtttude,  Uie  re- 
fiignation  of  tittj  Chriblian^blcndml  witli  a  poflioo  of  that  manly  grvtl^ 
%'hich  such  a  tnomiml  iviisrhi  bo  supjjoeed  to  call  forth,  are  thrown  into 
every  feature  of  his  face. 

AmoiijLT  the  other  crems  in  tliis  collection  may  be  reckoned  the  Nup- 
huls  of  the  Virgin,  by  Rafjliaol ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci ;  Abraham^  Sarah^  and  Uagar,  by  Guerctno ;  lo- 
getlier  with  some  of  the  very  best,  by  Titian,  l^aui  Veronese,  Tintoretto, 
Leonanfo  da  Vinci^  Domcnichmo,  and  the  Bolognese  8chool.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  a  beautiful  oval  picture  by  Atbano,  representing  i 
circle  of  Cupids,  dancing  band  in  hand  ronnd  a  tree,  while  three  of  tbc 
party  are  seated  in  the  branches,  amidst  the  foliage,  playing  ufkon  tinj 
musical  instruments,  as  the  oicbeetra  of  the  rural  fete.  The  nkinikiti 
uods  have  thrown  a^ide  their  anitonr,  and  piled  up  tlieir  bows  andquivevi 
upon  the  ^rticn  turf,  that  they  may  frohck  in  the  fairy  ring  with  more 
alertness,  and  print  th«  sod  with  lighter  footijteps.  It  is  an  original 
idea,  happily  expressed* 

Such  were  the  attractions  of  the  Brera,  as  to  induce  us  to  pny  it  a 
second  visit,  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from  Mdan,  and  to  hn^iT 
several  hours  in  the  saloont^,  with  the  melancholy  rejection,  that  it  i 
the  last  great  gallery,  \vhich  would  be  seen  in  Italy,     The  love  of  ] 
tiircs  and  statues,  like  all  our  other  passions  and  habits,  grows 
what  it  feeds  on ;  and  so  far   from  palhng  upon   the  senses^  the  1 
assemblage  of  tlie  master-pieces  of, art  aflbrded  a  much  higher  relah 
iban  the  hrst.     If  the  taste  is  not  improved,  a  sort  of  compaoioiisbi|i 
and  intmiacy  is  contracted  witli  artist*?,  whose  works  the  trareiler  i 
veys  daily,  and  to  whom  he  bids  a  reluctant  farewell. 

The  halls  appropriated  to  the  School   of  the  V 
*?carcely  less  pleasure  than  the  Gallery,  fumisiiinjj        i  i     ,  ri-^t 

efforts  are  still  making,  to  cherish  genius  and  promote  taste  in  defignif 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving  ;  in  alt  whic4i  dep^^J 
ments,  premiums  are  annually  distributed,  and  every  imlucement  otlbn^^ 
lo  awaken  a  laudable  emulation.  On  one  side  of  the  door,  prize  lub- 
jectB  are  posted  up ;  on  the  other,  the  awards  of  committees.  In  atl- 
dition  to  this,  the  works  of  the  successful  competitors  are  hung  round 
the  walls,  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  young  aspirants,  and  tlit 
dates  of  their  triumphs  at  the  annual  exhibitions.  Such  a  regulatKUi 
lumishesa  strong  stimulant  to  new  candidates. 

The  prize  ariicles  of  the  current  year  were  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  imitation  laurel  and  oak,  the  foliage  of  which  is  not  likely  soon  to 
lade,  as  it  is  of  substantial  metal,  painted  green.     Many  of  the  pro- 
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liuctions  of  juvenile  artists  evince  much  talent,  and  give  promise  of 
future  emiiience.  Ajnurig  the  finest,  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture, 
by  a  Milanese  of  the  name  of  Gmlolh.  The  rooms  contain  two  mon- 
uments in  honour  of  the  distin£ruished  patrons  of  the  school ;  one  by 
C^anova,  anil  the  other  by  Thorwahlsen  :  also  the  head  of  a  Vestal,  by 
the  former  of  these  ijreat  artists,  which  is  one  of  his  most  finisbed 
works.  The  face  ami  drapery  appeared  to  me  inimitable.  An  exten- 
sive library  is  attached  to  the  institntioii,  lo  which  Htudents  have  free 
access.  On  the  whole,  the  Academy  is  hii^hly  creditable  to  the  geniusf, 
Uletit,  and  public  s^pirit  of  the  Milanese,  who  seem  determined  to  ren- 
def  tlieir  city  one  of  the  foremost  in  modern  Italy,  in  keeping  ahve  a 
taste  for  the  fine  artn. 

Jn  our  second  visit  tn  tlif>  Brer  a,  we  ivitncjised  tbo  annual  exbibitioJi 
of  manufactures,  for  Milan  and  its  vicinity^  similar  in  design  to  that  of 
the  Louvre,  Three  or  four  rooms  in  the  basement  were  well  fillud  witfi 
commodities  of  all  dei^eriptions,  except  cutlery,  embracing  models  of 
new  inventions  ;  rural  implements  ;  mills  of  various  kinds  ;  machines 
for  making  wine  ;  a  variety  of  houseliold  utensils  ;  vcsaols  for  cooking- 
with  steam  ;  an  extensive  agsortment  of  domestic  fabrics,  sucb  as 
cloths,  silk  studs,  linens,  woollens,  tapestry,  gloves  and  bojiiery  ;  to- 
gether with  an  infinite  number  of  fancy  article.-',  embroidery,  needle- 
work, and  artdicial  flowers,  done  by  young  ladies  in  their  achools  of 
industry.  The  specimens  of  plated  ware  wouhl  have  done  credit  to 
the  fibojis  of  Shellield,  and  the  clocks  and  time-pieces  were  scarcely 
surpassed  by  those  of  Paris.  Amon§r  the  curiosities,  was  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  in  which  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  were  made  of 
straw,  i<o  closely  imitated  in  form  and  complexion,  tlial  the  eye  could 
bardly  distinguish  them  from  real  animals. 

The  premiiun  articles  were  entwined  with  wreallis  of  laurel.  A 
numerous  concoeirse  of  both  sexes  appeared  to  take  a  lively  mterest  in 
a  show,  which  reflected  so  much  credit  upon  the  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  their  country  men.  There  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  ac- 
tivity and  energy  in  the  Mdanesc  character,  than  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sotlcr  and  more  voluiiluous  regions  of  the  south  ;  and  the  resem- 
blance between  the  capitals  of  France  and  Londiardy  is  much  strong'- 
or,  than  bctwceji  the  latter  city  and  Home  or  Naple>t.  It  appejircd  Uy 
me,  that  vestiges  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  could  be  traced  in  al!  the  country 
north  of  the  Fo,  The  peasantry  are  distinguisbable  from  the  rest  of 
iialv*  in  languagfe,  features,  costumes,  roanners,  and  habits. 
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mLAK  COT«CLlTl>EI>— CHUIiClJliS CHAPEL  OF  THE    DEAB ^PfiSmVAL  - 

ST*  TH031AB JESUITS — OPERA — HlNOH   THKATR88 BNVIEOJW— Til* 

l,A  OF  WAPOLEON KXCUR^On    TO    M07«%A — mPERlAJ^  GAROBI^S PI- 

JLACE CATHEBRAli — IKON  CROW»  OF  LOMBABDV. 

October^  1826. 

W«  went  the  usual  rounds  of  ihc  churches^  wHhoul  finding  much  to 
admire  or  amuse.  With  the  exception  of  the  CatbcKlrat,  tbey  will 
sustain  no  comparison  witli  those  o(  Rome  or  Venice.  St,  Lorenaso^ 
is  an  octagon,  the  siilr»  nf  which  am  ron^^av*?.  It  is  capped  by  a  lo% 
dome.  In  front  is  a  colonnade  of  sixteen  tiniiquc  Corinthian  columiit, 
connected  hj  a  frieze.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  or  more  properly  to  a  Bath.  Tlie^c  are  the  only  remains  of 
antiquity  we  saw  at  Milan.  St.  Mary's  has  rich  altars,  and  Bome  good 
paintings.  The  Iront  of  St.  PauPs  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gtreciu 
arcliitectyre.  It  bears  aloll^  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  her  chiliL,  wboK 
faces  arc  of  a  glossy  blacky  to  show  that  ihcir  auspices  extend  to  tl»r 
shores  of  Africa,  according  to  the  exposition  of  our  valet ;  but  it  h 
more  likely  the  sculpture  is  rude  Gothic,  in  which  jetty  eompleibom 
were  once  fashionable.  In  the  Brera  are  paintings  upon  wood  in  thf 
same  style. 

The  octagonal  waits  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Dead  are  lined  with  humaa 
bones  and  an  array  of  skulls,  piled  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  kept  in  place 
by  iron  net-work.  It  is  a  dark,  dreary  charnel-house^  dimly  lighted  by 
the  glimmer  of  a  solitary  taper  at  the  altar.  Some  years  since,  a  tknil 
was  seen  to  move  without  hands,  and  soon  after  to  fall  from  its  pta^H 
to  the  pavement.  All  the  priests  were  called  in  to  witness  the  minid|^| 
and  pray  for  the  rcjit  of  the  unquiet  bone,  which  kepi  dancing  about 
the  floor.  At  length  a  peasant  ventured  to  lake  it  up,  when  lo,  a  rat 
leaped  out  of  the  socket  of  llic  eye  1  He  had  built  him  a  home  io 
the  seat  of  intellect,  and  was  comfortably  lodged,  till  his  house  fell. 
Had  he  secretly  escapL'd,  while  the  monks  were  counting  their  beadf. 
the  miracle  would  doubtless  have  been  recorded  for  the  beneik  of 
posterit). 

We  attended  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas^  at  the  church  which  beai^ 
liis  name.     Crowds  of  females  left  no  room  for  the  other  S€X«     Inemm 
was  burned  in  such  profusion,  that  the  smoke  dimmed  the  lights  at  the 
altar.     Two  orchestras  of  vocal  and  mstrumental  music  unites  J  in  lto_ 
cbanls  of  the  priesthood  ,  and  prayers  to  (he  patron  baiot  rose  i 
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llie  animating  symphonies  of  Rossini,  such  as  are  heard  every  night  at 
the  Opera.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  rehgion  seems  to  be  an 
amusement  and  a  srraltJication  of  the  senses,  rather  than  a  serious  so- 
lemn dyty.  The  street  leading  to  the  church  was  tastefully  hung  with 
festoons  of  crimson,  yellow,  and  bluo  curtains,  extending  across  from 
window  to  window.  This  custom  seems  to  have  descended  from  the 
triumphal  processions  of  the  old  Romans. 

Tlje  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  city. 
These  holy  brethren  always  contrive  to  feather  their  own  nests.  They 
are  the  Jews  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  in  Europe  ;  always  rich,  active 
in  their  pursuits,  untiring  in  zeal,  and  striving  for  the  ascendency  in 
every  tiling.  They  have  done  much  good,  as  well  as  much  harm, 
making  the  intluence  of  learning  in  many  cases  subservient  to  the 
worst  purposes.  The  aisles  of  their  chapel  were  so  crowded  at  ves- 
pers, as  to  afford  little  opportunity  for  examining  its  decorations.  The 
popular  shrine  of  St.  Ambrose  was  also  thronged  with  votaries.  It 
was  visited  on  the  festival  of  its  great  patron.  In  some  of  the  Milan- 
ese churcheB,  we  observed  representations  of  the  Madonna,  which  are 
extremely  gross  and  indecent.  To  save  the  trouble  of  making  the 
mother  and  child  separate,  artists  have  united  them  in  the  same  person ; 
and  the  former  appears  in  public,  when  she  ought  to  be  confined  to 
her  bed-chamber.  At  other  times  she  suckles  her  babe  upon  the  can- 
vass, displaying  a  luxuriance  of  charms,  which  would  make  a  pretty 
picture  for  the  nursery.  This  indecorum  in  the  arts,  was  probably 
borrowed  from  real  life  ;  for  females,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  expose 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  work!,  at  seasons  and  in  a  manner,  which 
iirould  be  deemed  indelicate  in  our  country. 

Most  of  our  evenings  were  passed  at  the  theatres.  Of  these  the 
Scala  or  Opera  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated*  In  scenery,  dresses,  and 
stage  effect,  it  is  superior  to  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  probably  the 
first  in  the  world.  The  edifice  itself  did  not  fully  equal  my  expecta- 
tions. It  appeared  tome  inferior  to  its  rival  in  the  south,  in  architec- 
ture and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations.  The  boxes  have  rather  a 
tawdry  appearance,  the  alternate  ranges,  to  the  height  of  six  tiers, 
being  trimmed  with  strata  of  blue  and  yellow  silk.  One  colour  would 
have  been  in  much  better  taste  ;  and  yellow  is  the  meanest  of  all,  es- 
pecially in  the  night.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  chandelier,  sus- 
pended from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  of  enormous  size,  the  house 
IS  batlly  lighted  ;  and  the  Milanese  beauties  have  an  op|jortunity  of 
displaying  few  of  their  captivating  charms.  They,  however,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  seeing  without  being  seen  ;  for  when  the  curtain  rises,  a 
flood  of  glory  bursts  from  the  stage,  and  the  scene  becomes  all  enchant- 
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merit.  Goddesses,  nymphs,  winged  loves,  and  aoiial  f^pirils  descend 
from  bcavcn  in  clouds,  course,  ihn  air,  and  tread  the  earth  with  fairy 
feet,  singing  thejr  sorrows  as  well  ait  their  joys  all  the  while.  The 
orchestra  is  ecju ailed  only  in  strength  by  that  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  at  PiiHs,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  skill  and  taste.  Its  swells 
sometimes  CO tne  with  such  power,  as  almost  to  blithe  auditor  in voluo* 
tarily  from  his  scat. 

The  opera  was  ""^  FJisa  e  Claudio,''  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  peasant 
girl  of  Tuscany,  in  whose  dress  we  had  another  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  gay  costume  of  the  Valdarno.  Its  scene,  too,  is  laid 
near  Florence,  reviving  some  agreeable  reminiscences.  The  ballet 
was  the  Corsair,  founded  on  the  poem  of  Lord  Byron.  It  was  a  most 
brilliant  spectacle,  particularly  the  scene  in  which  the  pirate's  bark  is 
introduced,  nearly  as  large  as  lifo,  and  manned  to  the  topmaM  wicli 
Bailors.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  of  the  decorationa,  all  of  a 
rich  tjualily,  ami  in  excellent  taste. 

The  style  of  dancing  is  earned  to  still  greater  extremes  than  at  San 
Carlo.  So  closely  is  the  fle&h -coloured  garment  filled  to  the  le^,  ai 
to  resemble  exactly  the  epidermis ;  and  the  actresses  might  just  ai 
well  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Yet  the  more  indelicate  were  their 
gesticulations,' the  louder  rang  tlie  shouts  of  applause.  This  part  of 
the  show  seemed  to  be  the  most  attractive  to  the  audience.  Many 
persons  left  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  pirouettes  were  finished. 
tlie  opera  is  sometimes  a  stuptd  place  to  the  Itahaus  as  well 
others,  I  had  demonstrable  evidence  before  me.  Eight  persons 
counted  fast  asleep,  within  a  circle  of  as  many  paces  from  my 
lulled  by  angelic  voices,  and  dreaming  over  the  adventures  of 
and  Claudio.  Yet  these  same  persons  deem  it  a  kind  of  duty 
attend  at  the  Scala  every  evening,  thougli  the  piece  be  t. 
the  hundredffi  time.  They  go  from  habit,  as  certain  men 
the  Exchange,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  in  public  and  mingling 
the  world. 

One  evening  each  to  the  minor  theatres  was  amply  sufficient.  IV 
Teatro  Re  is  near  the  Viceroy's  Palace,  and  from  its  name  it  is  pro- 
bably under  his  special  patronage.  It  is  a  small  but  neat  buildio^- 
The  comedy  was  amusing,  and  the  ballet  surpassed  that  of  the  i^^tth 
in  indelicacy »  A  child  five  or  six  years  old,  that  sat  next  to  me,  clap- 
ped its  little  hands  in  ecstacy,  and  raised  its  infantile  voice  in  plaudits, 
as  some  tall  Milanese  actress  whirled  round  upon  one  leg,  ^ith  th*? 
other  raised  to  a  right  angle,  like  the  arm  of  a  turnpike  gate. 

At  another  minor  theatre,  ive  witnessed  a  perfect  burlesque  upon 
the   Italian  stage.     The  players  wcro  marionettes,  made  of  wood, 
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about  three  tbet  in  heigJiU  with  imperceptible  wires  fixed  in  Uieir 
hcAds,  and  moved  by  persons  above  tlje  scenes,  who  by  dinl  of  ven- 
triloqiJiwm  tlirew  tlieir  voices  into  llic  consc<|uenlial  actors.  By  a 
eontracUoii  of  liic  stage,  and  the  illusion  of  the  perspcclive,  tliey  appear 
like  real  persons  at  a  distance.  The  principal  piece  tor  the  night  was 
the  Rupe  of  Proserpine,  a  very  classical  production,  in  which  the  infer- 
nal regions  were  disclosed  to  view!  Pluto  appeared  in  liiii  flaming 
car,  driven  by  Cupid  bearing  a  blazing  torch.  Peter  Quince  and  his 
corps  did  not  raise  n  storm  half  ho  tremendous^  as  these  Lilliputians 
produced.  Then  came  the  ballet,  which  was  an  admirable  satire 
upon  the  dancing  at  the  Scala.  Minikin  actresses  hopped,  reeled, 
and  span  like  lops,  showing  their  wooden  legs  with  as  much  dex- 
terity,  as  '"  children  of  a  larger  growth.''  An  exhibition  of  this  kind 
was  witnessed  at  Lodi ;  hut  there  the  marionettes  were  coritadini,  dis- 
lilAjkigihe  rusticity  of  a  country  life,  and  not  to  be  compared  witlitho 
gmy  dfcooco  and  fashionable  manners  of  city  puppets. 

The  objects  in  the  environs  of  MiJan  are  neither  numerous,  nor 
remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of  interest*  An  excursion  was  made  a 
mile  or  two  beyond  the  walls,  to  look  at  an  old  palace  hidden  among 
Tines  and  poplars^  celebrated  chiefly  for  an  echo  in  its  court,  which  is 
said  to  give  sixty  distinct  reverberations  of  sound.  We  did  not  lake 
tlie  trouble  to  count  them.  Three  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
arnved  on  the  same  errand  to  this  secluded  retreat,  during  our  visit  of 
an  boar.  Pistols  were  discharged,  and  all  sorts  of  noises  made  by  the 
visitants^  from  the  stentorian  shouts  of  valets,  to  the  involuntary 
shrieks  of  females,  at  the  report  of  fire-arms  and  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder. The  echo  is  very  perfect,  though  nol  more  so  than  that  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  ;  while  the  retreat  of  the  fabled  daughter 
of  Air  and  Earth  is  hero  not  so  classical  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
nor  so  silvan  as  amidst  llie  woods  and  rocks  of  IvUlarney,  where  tho 
pipes  of  Pan  still  waken  her  slumbers.  In  the  walls  of  a  palace,  she 
has  literally  realized  the  metamorphosis  of  the  poet,  and  been  changed 
into  stone. 

On  our  way  back,  we  visited  the  Villa  of  Napoleon,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  presenting  a  distant  view  of  the  CathedraL  Tho  grounds 
are  extensive  and  highly  embellished  in  the  French  style,  watered  by 
an  artificial  stream,  overhung  with  trees.  Grecian  temples  and  pavi- 
bona  rise  along  the  rural  walks,  and  the  garden  yet  bloomed  with 
autumnal  flowers.  The  palace  is  two  stories,  elegant  in  its  propor- 
tions and  architecture,  but  objectionable  in  some  of  its  ornaments. 
In  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  exterior,  the  loves  and  frolics  of  Satyrs  are 
represented  in  their  broadest  characters.     The  roof  is  crowned  with 
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ranges  of  statues.  We  traversed  tang  suites  of  apartinetitB^  wfaiah  are 
elegantly  finished,  but  indifTerently  rurnistied^  containing  neither  bcu^* 
ture  nor  paintings.  They  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  year  by  the  V 
roy.  A  caU  was  made  at  the  Palace  of  the  Governor,  standing  u| 
the  Corso.  The  architrave  of  tlio  third  story  is  supported  by  a 
of  caryatides^,  male  and  female^  yoked  together  in  pairs,  and  estendiif 
quite  round  the  court.  It  is  a  barbarous  and  grotesque  species 
ornament*     The  ediGce  is  devoid  of  interest  of  uny  kind. 

A  day  was  Dccupied  in  an  excursion  to  Monza,  for  the  purpose 
e^iamining  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy.  It  was  necessary  Co  go 
through  with  the  formality  of  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Austrita 
authorities.  They  gave  us  a  scaled  letter,  bearing  the  double-hei 
eagle  and  the  arms  of  the  Empire.  It  was  folded,  stamped,  and  suj 
scribed  in  a^  much  style,  as  if  it  had  been  a  commission  to  a  fomgn 
court.  What  it  contained  was  never  known  to  us-  It  passed  current 
with  the  priesthood,  and  served  as  u  key  to  open  the  cabinet  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  was  enough  for  us  to  know. 

Monza  is  ten  vniles  from  Milan.  We  rode  along  tiie  banks  of  the 
canals  which  connects  the  city  with  Lake  Corno,  and  passed  the  Villa 
Greco,  without  discovering  any  of  the  charrag,  with  which  it  baa 
invealed  by  the  luxuriant  and  pliant  imagination  of  Lady  M( 
The  wltole  region  is  an  unvaried  plain,  and  the  view  is  intercepted 
eternal  poplars,  tangled  wiib  vines.  Neither  nature  nor  art  prcMUtt 
a  single  new  feature,  in  ilie  course  of  a  ride  which  has  been  so 
txtoUed. 

At  noon  we  reached  the  large  village  of  Monza,  the   Vcraaiiiei  or 
Lombardy,  and  first  looked  at  the  Imperial  Palace.      It  is  one  of  the 
dozen  residences  of  the  Viceroy.     Two  of  his  Bve  children  were  now 
here.     He  is  at  the  age  of  43,  with  a  wife  of  twenty -five.     His 
employment  seems  to  consist  in  riding  from  palace  to  palace, 
troubling  liis  head  with  the  cares  of  empire.     No  trace  of  a  hbrary 
found  in  bis  many  mansions,  and  no  monuments,  save  new  di 
have  risen  under  his  auspices. 

The  royal  gardens  at  Monza  surpass  those  of  the  Bourbons,  in  taste 
as  well  as  in  extent.  They  arc  laid  out  and  embellished  in  the  style  ef 
English  parks.  The  woods  are  rich  and  beautiful.  We  sauntered  m 
hour  along  umbrageous  walks,  following  each  winding  pathway,  which 
led  to  a  Grecian  or  Chinese  temple,  a  tower  or  an  imitation  ruin,  a 
rustic  grotto  a  lake,  tbuntain^  or  waterfall.  Such  is  the  location  of 
these  various  objects,  as  oflen  to  take  the  spectator  bf  sorprifle,  md 
produce  the  finest  efiect.  Lu  some  instances  perspecttvee  sre 
purposely  for  ^how — a  specie^  of  ornament  not  imcomsion  in  the 
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of  Italy,  though  ^enemlly  unint(^r<ii^tiiig ;  for  the  vista  should  never 
rise  above  an  accessory,  or  mediuni  of  vision,  prcsentirier  some  ulterior 
object  to  fix  tJic  eye.  The  waters  in  ihc^c  grounds  arc  transparent, 
brisk,  and  musica],  frequently  descending  in  cascades,  in  which  art  ha:s 
happily  pursued  Ihc  siu^gestions  of  nature.  Swans^  ducks,  and  oilier 
domestic  animals  give  to  tlie  scenery  a  rural  appearance,  HolaniciiL 
kitchen^  and  fruit  irardepsare  amon^  the  appendages  of  the  park* 

The  palace  is  colossal  in  its  proportions,  and  its  architecture  c I aiwi* 
caK  It  was  rcUnill  some  fitly  years  ago  of  substantial  materials.  The 
interior,  though  higldy  finished  and  richly  furnii^hed,  contains  not  a 
vestige  of  the  fine  arts.  Three  ordinary  pictures  in  the  chapel  were 
th«  only  traces  of  the  pencil,  discoveratfle  about  the  imperial  residence; 
and  they  seemed  merely  guardians  of  the  bones  and  relics  of  saints, 
which  sanctify  the  altar.  After  traversinsr  Lombardy  from  the  Po  to 
the  Lakes,  it  was  ascertained  pretty  satisfactorily,  that  an  Austrian 
palace  is  one  of  the  most  vacant  and  stupid  buildings  in  the  world. 
The  royal  innnates  are  too  poor,  too  indolent,  or  too  tasteless  to  col- 
lect either  statues  or  paintings^  contenting  themsekes  with  reposing 
in  state  beds,  or  iolhug  gn  sumptuous  couches* 

The  Cathedral  is  near  the  Palace*  Its  front  is  not  a  mean  specimen 
ofGolhic  architecture  ;  but  the  black  and  white  stripe  destroys  what- 
ever of  merit  the  exterior  would  otherwise  possess.  A  fulsome  in- 
scriplion,  in  praise  of  the  munificence  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  meets 
the  eye  at  the  poitak.  Tbeclmrcli  is  consecratcil  to  Tbcrjlinda,  who 
is  its  patron  saint,  and  whose  tomb  is  near  tjie  liigb  altar. 

Our  imperial  order  was  delivered,  and  as  much  preparation  was 
made,  as  if  the  Iron  Crown  was  to  be  placed  upon  one  of  our  brows, 
as  it  had  been  upon  that  of  Napuwd*  li  required  the  services  of  four 
priests.,  and  a  layman,  $s  ft4ackey,  to  exhibit  the  relic,  which  is  en- 
shrined in  a  crofis  of  massive  gold,  studded  with  the  costliest  gems,  and 
hallowed  by  veritable  fra^fments  of  the  apparatus,  used  in  the  crucifixion 
upon  Calvary — such  as  pieces  of  the  sfionge  still  red  with  blood,  and 
sphnters  of  the  reed  on  whicli  it  was  fastened !  As  an  initiatory  step 
in  the  ceremony,  five  candles  were  hghted  up  before  the  hi^h  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  then  knelt  upon  a  red  ctmhion,  placed  on  the  steps, 
whispered  a  prayer,  and  burned  much  incense,  which  rose  in  such 
clouds  as  to  form  halos  about  the  tapers.  Another  o(  the  fraternity 
mounted  a  ladder  and  unlocked  the  cabinet;  while  the  remaining  two 
lifted  the  ponderous  cross  from  its  shrine,  and  set  it  on  the  pavement 
for  our  inspection.  It  was  examined  much  at  our  leisure^  and  tt»e 
showmen  were  very  accoiomodaling. 

The  Crown  is  incaj^ed  in  crystal,  hcrmeitrallv  sealed  :  but  the  me- 
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dium  is  so  transparent,  that  you  see  the  relic  as  perfectly  as  through  so 
much  air.  Its  outer  circle  is  a  band  of  gold,  set  with  jewels,  and  lined 
witli  a  narrow  hoop  of  iron,  made  of  nails  from  the  Cross  !  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  distinct  pieces,  connected  by  hinges,  and  capable  of  being 
enlarged,  to  suit  any  brow.  Its  diameter  does  not  exceed  seven  or 
eight  inches  ;  and  it  must  have  been  tremendously  stretched,  to  encir- 
cle the  head  of  Napoleon.  This  is  the  oldest  diadem  in  existence,  and 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  it  has  rested  upon  the  skull  of  many  a 
dunce  and  many  a  tyrant,  whom  Bonaparte  had  the  vain  ambition  and 
folly  to  imitate  in  mummery,  which  his  greatness  should  have  led  him 
to  scorn  and  trample  under  foot.  It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  a 
mind  of  such  lofly  and  liberal  views,  pledged  to  the  support  of  republi- 
can principles,  could  so  far  debase  itself,  as  to  stoop  to  the  low  ambi- 
tion of  common  despots  : 

"  I*lca?\l  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw." 

A  group  of  peasantry,  together  with  two  or  three  ecclesiastics  from 
the  neighbouring  towns,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  gew-gaw.  The  wonder  depicted  in  their  faces  was  quite 
as  amusing  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  tiara.  All  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  rich  in  chalices  and  crosses,  were  shown  to  us  ;  but  they  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan.  In  a 
niche  of  the  cloisters,  a  mummy  of  one  of  the  Visconti  stands  erect* 
girt  with  a  red  sash  and  his  warrior  sword  at  his  side,  the  hilt  of  which 
bears  the  dragon  arms  of  the  family. 
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1>£PAMT17BK    FROM    MrLA]X — ABRtVAL  AT    COMO — FIRST    VIEW    OF   THE 

LAKE SKETCH  OF  THE  SCJB.NERY EXCCRSIOX  TO  THE    VILLA  d'eSTB 

— THE  LATEQt^EEN  0FENGLAXD-=DESCR1I»TI0N  OF  PLINIAXA — ROUTE 
TO  LAJIE  MAOOIORE— VERESE^BAuNKJS  OF  THE  TICLN ARONA CO- 
LOSSUS OF  SAN  CARLO — SKETCH  OF  HAGOIORE — BORROMEAll  mLES — 
EXCURSION  TO  ISOLA  BELLA — RmK  TO  DOMO  d'ossOLA. 

October,  1826* 

A  Savoyard  vctturino  was  employed  to  take  us  from  Milan,  by  liic 
wnj  of  the  ItaUaii  Lakes  and  across  die  Simpkin,  to  Geneva,  slopping 
when,  where,  and  as  long  as  we  pleased.  He  gave  us  a  uapoleob  to 
bind  the  bargain,  to  the  conflitions  of  which  he  proved  tajthful ;  thougli 
he  sometimes  gave  us  short  commons,  aroused  os  before  day,  and 
made  long  pauses  to  rest  his  horses.  Notwithstanding  these  slight 
deductions,  travelling  by  vettura  has  a  decided  preference  over  all 
other  modes,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  comfort.  The  interior  of 
the  coach  is  generally  spacious,  and  the  toyrist  may  btmge  at  his  ease, 
read,  write,  or  look  at  ibe  country  firom  the  windows.  He  is  relieved 
from  the  vexations  of  paying  off  postillions,  bespeaking  accommoda- 
tions, or  settling  bills  at  the  hotels. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8tb,  we  left  Milan  for  Lake  Como, 
distant  twenty-six  miles  in  a  northerly  direction.  From  the  Forum  of 
Napoleon,  a  parting  view  of  the  Cathedral  was  obtained,  jost  as  the 
blushing  east  and  the  rising  sun  began  to  redden  its  Gothic  pinnacles* 
The  Virgin  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  returning  orb  of  day  ;  andslio 
was  arrayed  in  robes  of  gold,  while  the  streets  of  the  city  were  yut 
shadowy  and  cheerless.  After  the  bell  of  low  ground,  encircling  tho 
walls,  had  been  traversed,  the  Alps  disclosed  themselves^  sweeping 
round  the  green  and  fertile  plains  uf  Lombardy,  from  Verona  to  Turin, 
in  a  long,  semicircular,  and  serrated  chain.  Their  tops  were  already 
buried  in  snow,  brightened  by  the  beams  of  morning ;  and  the  very 
thought,  that  their  bleak  summits  were  to  be  cliiiibed,  made  us  shud- 
der, in  unticipalion  of  the  change  of  climate.  The  line  of  separation 
between  eternal  glaciers  and  verdure  almost  as  perpetual,  was  very 
strongly  marked  even  at  this  distance,  and  Ibrmed  a  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  prospect. 

At  noon  we  reached  Como,  and  had  an  enchanting  view  of  the 
Lake,  in  winding  down  the  long  hill,  which  rises  at  its  southern  end. 
The  day  was  as  serene  and  mild  as  summer  :  and  no  picture  could  ex- 
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rccd  in  beauty  the  tizure  ami  briglit  expans€  of  water,  set  in  the  eme- 
rald of  its  shores.  As  ccononiy  of  lime^  as  well  as  the  favourable  stale 
of  the  weather,  urged  despatch,  a  boat  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  Ve- 
netian gondola,  with  gay  curtains  ami  a  table  for  eating,  drinking,  or 
writing,  according  to  ihc  propensities  of  llie  pa^engers,  was  imme- 
tfiately  chartered  for  the  afternoon,  to  take  u«  up  the  Lake  as  far  &B 
eircumstances  would  permit  ;  and  our  gnllant  barge,  driven  by  two 
oarsmen,  soon  protluced  the  only  ripple  upon  ihc  unrutfled  mirror. 
The  scenery  of  Como  is  characterized  by  beauty  rather  than  grandeor. 
It  is  less  w  lid  and  lonely  than  that  of  the  I^ago  di  Garda.  Its  borders 
are  rural,  soft,  and  cheertUL  The  hilla  ranging  along  either  shore,  is 
nearly  as  they  could  be  measured  by  the  eye,  are  from  1500  to  €000 
4eet  in  height,  hccomins"  bolder  and  ruder,  as  they  extend  towards  the 
north  ;  of  secondary  formation  ;  sometimes  broken,  scarred,  and  naked; 
but  generally  clothed  with  hanging  woods  of  chesnul,  oak,  olives,  laural^ 
fir,  and  other  verdure,  and  cultivated  as  well  as  sprinkled  witli  buiidings 
to  their  summits.  They  frequently  rise  in  steep  acclivities  from  Ibe 
very  margin,  or  form  high  promontories,  on  which  numerous  white 
villages  are  seated,  AlthoU£(h  the  Lake  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length, 
it  is  broken  into  short  reaches  by  intervening  capes.  Its  breadtii  is 
from  two  to  seven  miles  ;  and  its  depth,  in  the  admeasurement  of  the 
boatmen,  one  hundred  men.  The  water  is  less  transparent  as  well 
less  sea-like  than  Beuacus. 

Art  has  hardly  atoned  by  its  monuments,  for  the  two  many  inn< 
tjons  it  has  made  upon  the  solitary  charms  of  nature.  The  large  oM 
town  of  Corao,  exhibitmg  its  fortresses,  towers,  and  ramparts,  its  htr- 
hour,  quays,  and  business-like  aspect,  at  the  foot  of  tlje  Lake ;  tlie 
long  faubourgs  of  Borgo  Vico  and  San  Augostino,  extending  along  the 
eastern  and  wc!*tem  shores  ;  the  numerous  hamlets,  villas,  farm-h 
and  convents,  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  heights,  have  dlasol 
the  enchantment  of  rustic  seclusion,  and  substituted  images  of  a 
but  populous  district.  The  smoke  and  paddles,  the  bugles  and 
vels,  of  two  steam-boats,*  plying  daily  from  end  to  end,  have  frigb! 
cd  away  tlie  Naiads,  that  once  sported  in  the  pure  and  classical  craves  of 
fhe  LacusLarius.  A  strong  garrison  is  kept  up  at  Como,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  aj  the  town  is  only  a  inUo  and  a  half  Irom  the  frontier  of 
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♦  These  boats,  bearing  the  appropriate  nnmes  of  the  Larto  sod  PHnio,  beioqg 
lo  Mr,  Chafch»  Ibe  American  Consul  at  Geneva,  whmo  enterprise  in  inlroJiKiPS 
improvemenU  of  Ibis  descriplion  baa  been  alluded  to  in  a  former  l«tt«r.  He  tl«rt 
appears  to  meet  with  eiiccura^ement.  The  Lario  pafsed  ui  from  th«  heftd  of  tht 
liike,  with  a  hundred  and  tihy  ^^Aseagen  on  thoard. 
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Switzerland.  The  castles  and  tnonumcnta  are  not  sufficiently  ruin- 
ous, to  become  picturci^fjuc  objects  in  the  landscape ;  while  they 
possess  little  merit  as  modern  works  of  art. 

After  a  voyage  of  five  miles,  afTording  a  view  of  the  whole  rejarion, 
we  landed  at  the  Villa  d'Estc,  on  the  >vestern  shore,  the  celebrated 
residence  of  the  tale  Queen  Caroline  of  England.  If  the  outlines  of 
the  scenery  afforded  us  less  pleasure,  than  had  been  anticipated  from 
the  first  glance,  or  from  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  others^  the 
pictures  appeared  still  worse  in  detail.  The  situation  of  this  palace  is 
delightful.  It  stands 30  near  the  water,  that  we  leaped  from  the  boat, 
upon  the  flight  of  steps  lending  to  the  portico  of  the  long,  yellow,  two- 
story  edifice,  looking  abroad  upon  the  lake.  It  possesses  no  architec- 
tural grandeur  nor  beauty.  An  elderly  woman,  to  whom  the  keys 
have  been  committed  by  Torlonia,  the  present  proprietor,  Itttl  the  way 
to  a  small,  neat  theatre,  the  boxes  of  which  are  supported  by  Ionic  pil- 
lars with  gilt  capitals ,  and  hung  with  silken  curtains.  Over  the  Queen's 
pavilion,  in  front  of  the  stage,  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  is  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  gilt  witli  imitation  gems  ;  and  the  walls  are  lined 
with  mirrors,  in  the  French  style.  The  furniture  of  the  theatre  is  just 
as  it  was  leA:  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  but  looks  as  fresh  as  if  there  had 
been  a  play  on  the  evening  preceding  our  visit.  This  remark  may  be 
extended  to  the  whole  Villa,  of  which  there  has  been  no  resident,  since 
its  desertion  by  the  unfortunate  queen*  The  Duke  of  Bracciano  has 
too  many  palaces  about  the  Alban  Mount,  to  render  a  retreat  to  the 
distant  shores  of  Como  either  attractive  or  necessary.  Besides,  he 
would  not  care  to  be  a  successor  to  Count  Bcrgami,*  who  wears  a 
sprig  of  fresh  nobility  upon  his  coach,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  banker. 

The  numerous  apartments  of  t|ie  chateau  retain  their  fiirniture  of 
8o!a9,  chairs,  tables,  and  window-curtains,  which  are  gaudy,  but  not 
rich,  nor  in  good  taste.  Frescos  consisting  of  nude  Venuses^  Cupids, 
and  other  soft  divinities,  were  observed  upon  the  ceihng.  They  arc  of 
an  indelicate  and  voluptuous  character,  though  not  more  so,  than  the 
Italian  houses  generally  display.  The  most  objectionable  point  about 
the  establishment  is  a  temple  to  Isis,  fitted  up  by  the  express  orders  of 
the  queen,  near  her  drawing-room.  A  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
placed  in  a  dark  niche,  and  before  her  yet  stands  the  oracle,  in  the 
shape  of  a  helmet,  furnished  with  four  horns,  whence  the  respotiscs 


*  Thia  renowned  tiobleman  now  nnide^  at  Feearo,  oo  the  shore;!  of  Ibe  Adriatic, 
where  Caroline  hftd  aiiotlier  sPiit,  new  the  banks  ol  th**  llnlncon,  whidi  she  cro*5- 
ed  at  her  peril*  The  Count  lives  like  mmi  olhci'  of  lUe  IlskUan  nobility,  withovil 
any  very  aetKe  pursuits,  or  uny  visihlc  mean?  uftiipport. 
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issue.  Ill  the  hands  of  Ihe  ima^e  was  a  gilt  book*  The  anie-ro: 
are  filled  wilh  Eg)'{itian  oniaiiicuts.  Such  a  raotastic  idea  betray 
species  of  insanity.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  while  a  costly  shrine 
to  the  pag'an  divinity  was  raised,  a  chaiicl  dedicated  to  the  *-*  Virgini  Dei- 
para?/*  commenced  by  General  I'ino^thc  former  proprietor  of  the  Villa, 
was  wholly  neglected^  and  i»  now  the  depository  of  a  cartoon  of  Diaua, 
Cupids  with  broken  limbs,  and  th^  atd  scenes  of  the  theatre,  luquiry 
was  made  for  the  celebrated  chambers,  ^vtuch  were  examiaed  wild 
such  acumen  by  the  British  Commission  to  the  Continent  ;  but  ihcy 
are  Jocked  yp^  and  there  is  no  admission. 

The  embclhshments  of  the  grounds  are  generally  in  bad  taste,  con* 
sisting  of  straight  walks  leading  up  the  bill,  Egyptian  temples  covend 
with  coarse  mosaics,  and  rude  statues.  To  this  remark,  there 
some  exceptions.  A  beautiful  little  Grecian  temple  of  Ver 
marble  rises  in  a  lanafled  copse  of  laurel,  and  canopies  statues  of  Tf 
lemachus  and  Mentor,  who  here  find  a  retreat  as  green  aiid  cool,  aa 
the  fabled  grottos  of  Calypso,  Near  by^  a  brook  descoads  from  the 
slope^  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  and  babbling  through  the  shades,  tiU 
it  joins  the  lake  below.  /\t  its  loouth  is  a  miniature  port,  in  which 
the  queen's  yacht  lies  moored,  just  as  it  was  let!  by  her.  General 
Pino,  to  whom  many  of  the  decoratit^frs  of  this  villa  are  ascribable, 
seom^^  to  have  been  a  doting  warrior,  as  tbnd  of  bastions  as  Corporal 
Trini  and  my  uncle  Toby*  On  the  olive-clad  steep,  which  overhangil 
the  gardens,  he  budt  a  citadel  in  imitation  of  Taragona,  in  Spain,  with 
a  terrace  winding  up  to  the  walln^  which  may  be  comfortably  scaled, 
without  the  trouble  of  climbing'  the  rugged  rocks. 

Carolittc  here  expended  large  sums  of  motioy.  She  opened  an  fix- 
cellent  road  from  her  Villa  through  the  Borgo  Vico  toComo.  Itoosl 
her  10€,00€  francs.  An  anecdote  was  related  by  one  of  cur  boat* 
men,  which  was  highly  creditable  to  a  woman,  who  was  not  destttutu 
of  virtues,  whatever  may  have  been  her  faults.  The  house  of  a  poor 
family  was  burned  down.  Hearing  of  the  calamity  and  of  the  dis» 
tress  of  its  inmates,  she  directed  a  new  building  to  ho  erected  for  their 
accommodation,  at  her  own  expense.  The  ofTences  with  which  she 
was  charged,  are  supported  by  the  current  opinion  at  Corao.  Her 
Milanese  friends  cut  her  acquaintance;  though  secretly  perhaps tbcy 
were  no  better  than  herself.  But  peace  to  the  shade  of  an  unfortu- 
nate princess,  who  after  all  may  have  been  innocent,  and  whom  the 
bitterness  of  persecutioii  hurried  lo  the  grave. 

Pursuing  our  voyage  and  crossing  the  lake,  we  efibcted  another 
landing  at  Pliniana,  on  the  ciistern  shore,  eight  miles  from  Como.  U 
is  situated  under  high  cliUs,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular*  clad  with 
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hanging  groves  of  cypress,  A  noble  cascade  dashes  down  ilte  rocks, 
from  a  heig^ht  of  one  hundred  feet,  aod  lashes  ihe  water  below  into  a 
foam*  The  front  of  the  targe  solitary  palace  rises  oyt  of  the  lake^, 
and  they  sit  and  fish  at  the  windows  of  the  principal  ealoon.  Its  base- 
ment resembles  a  mill,  rather  than  a  cliatean  ;  since  the  copious  foun- 
tain, so  minutely  described  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  flows  under  the  walla, 
with  the  roar  of  a  gate-way,  pouring  from  a  cavern  iit  the  chtTs  above. 
The  groHo  whence  the  stream  issues^  has  been  iirtihrially  adorned 
with  pillars.  Its  waters  are  perfectly  tran?parenl,  gushing  out  from  a 
bed  of  limestone.  The  basin  was  wet  a  foot  above  ihe  surface,  and 
the  aged  hermit,  who  was  foimd  at  the  VUla,  informed  us  that  ihe  re- 
fluent tide  had  just  subsided.  He  stated  on  the  authority  of  personal 
observation  for  more  than  half  a  century,  that  tlie  fountain  is  very  irre- 
gular in  its  intermissions*  Sometimes  it  ebb«  and  flows  only  thrice  a 
day,  and  at  others,  four  and  even  five  times,  1  will  not  trouble  my 
readers  nor  myself  with  speculations,  in  attempting  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  and  whicli  derives  its 
celebrity  solely  from  its  classical  associations. 

The  letter  of  Pliny,  vvho  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  here  had  his 
sumnier  retreat,  is  inscribed  in  full  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, together  with  as  much  other  Latin  and  Italian  as  a  person  could 
read  in  a  week.  The  noble  proprietor  has  added,  by  way  of  embel- 
lishment, noseless  images  of  all  his  ancestors  since  the  flood.  Not  a 
particle  of  taste  is  visible  in  tlje  ddapidated  Villa,  It  afiords  an 
enchanting  view  of  another  reach  of  the  lake  above,  for  eight  or  ten 
miles,  where  ill  windings  are  lost  among  the  inountains.  The  upper 
section  is  much  more  wild  and  romaniic,  than  the  lower  end,  reaching 
lience  to  Corao.  Its  waters  are  discharged  about  midway,  from  its 
eastern  shore,  and  form  the  river  Adda,  On  a  point  of  land  not  far 
from  Pliniana,  is  a  small  church  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  where 
the  boatmen  moor  their  skifls  and  pay  their  vows.  Narrow  as  the 
channel  is,  and  deeply  as  it  is  embosomed  among  the  hdls,  it  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  violent  squalls  from  the  Alps,  which  lash  it  into  fury. 

Oor  excursion  might  have  been  agreeably  extended  farther  north  ; 
but  time  would  not  permit.  On  tfie  return,  the  oarsmen  hoisted  their 
white  sail  to  the  breexe,  which  sprang  up  at  evening,  and  bore  us 
back  in  season^  to  see  the  sun  go  down  in  brightness  upon  the  battle- 
jucnts  of  Como,  and  the  green  summits  in  its  vicinity.  A  ramble  over 
the  town  concluded  the  jilcasures  of  the  day,  llic  moon  Was  so 
bright,  as  to  enable  us  to  read  the  inscription  in  honour  of  Pliny,  on 
the  front  of  the  Cathedral, 

In  an  Italian  journal,  at  the  village  coffee-house,  we  found  extracts 
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from  New-York  papers  to  the  2d  of  September,  having  in  Utile  more 
tlian  a  montli  crosscrl  the  Atlantic  and  the  Alps^  reaching  the  secluded 
slmres  of  Cotno.  Our  trusty  8avoyiird  provided  geiilccl  accommoda* 
tiorift  at  the  hotel/  Tlie  cjiaitibers  were  neatly  furnished  ;  and  among 
the  bounties  of  the  table  were  several  varieiiea  of  Hsh  from  the  lake* 

F#urly  next  murriing,  we  rcisunit^d  our  journey  across  tlie  counl^^rf 
towards  Lake  Maggiorc*  Half  an  hour  was  occupied^  while  w^V 
vetturino  wrs  harnessiiig  lii^  team,  in  payiiiir  anoUier  visit  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  looking  at  its  ornaments.  It  m  a  stately  edifice  of  whita 
marble  and  of  mixed  architecture.  Statues  of  the  I  wo  Pliny  V  stand 
on  each  side  of  Uie  front  door.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  splendid ; 
but  terra  cotta  s^aints  and  votive  offerings  were  quite  too  abundant. 
Over  ihe  inner  door,  was  observed  Ji  pompous  inscription  to  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  who  claims  the  honour  of  having  cBlabiisked  religion 
in  Europe — a  work  coromonJy  ascribed  to  its  divine  Author.  A  new 
and  handsome  Lyceum  has  lately  been  erected  near  the  Mihinese  gtie. 
The  walls  of  Como  arc  lofly  and  massive-^  llanked  with  towers,  which 
rise  wilh  a  good  degree  of  dignity  from  thoiftminenccs  back  of  thf 
town.    •  ^  " 

Aa  we  lingered  a  Utile  longer  ihan^was  anticipatod^  in  taking  a  IdB^ri 
view  of  tlte  lake  glumbering  in  the  brightness  of  an  autumnal  mornil^^H 
tlie  coachman  pushed  r>n^  and  left  us  to  walk  up  a  bill  of  two  iiiik*s. 
On  its  summit,  overlooking*  the  surrounding  country,  a  pretty  chateau 
was  obeerved,  bearing  the  initials  of  queen  Caroline  upon  the  galD,  in 
the  same  style  they  were  foun^^  at  |iP  Villa  d'Este.  This  was  doubt* 
less  one  of  her  Lodges.     It  exhibit^  more  taste  than  lier  palace. 

Tbe  skies  to-day  were  amon^  the  most  [*ure,  brilliant,  and  geniat 
that  had  been  witnessed  in  Italy  ;  and  our  ride  aeross  a  rich  undulattof 
country  abounding  in  fertile  vales  and  clear  waters,  was  delightful 
The  snowy  hue  of  the  Alps,  basking  iti  the  ^ar  btazp,  was  conetiAti) 
liefore  us,  embracing^i.  Gothard  and  Monte  Rosa,  two  of  tlie  highest 
summits.  Nothiag^could  exceed  the  grandeur  and  dazzUiag  splendai|^_ 
of  the  latter,  heaving  its  eternal  rocks  and  glaciers  into  tlie  deep  UJ^H 
iirmanient,  without  a  cloud  to  obstruct  the  view.  Its  height  is  13,250 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi  terra  noun ;  exceeding,  by  nearly  one 
hali,  the  elevation  of  any  mountain  !  had  before  seen.  My  companion 
had  gazed  upon  tlie  Andes  themselves,  to  which  these  stupendouafiilcf 
are  but  mole-hills  ;  though  their  hoary  tops  seemed  quite  high  eiMnigli 
to  be  traversefl  in  a  coach. 

Passing  Mulneta  and  otlicr  small  vilbg<^s,  at  mid-day  we  reachwJ 
Vcrese,  a  large  town  on  tlie  borders  of  a  lake  of  the  satne  name.  U 
m  the  seat  of  many  handsome  palaces^  and  of  the  Milanese  nobility* 
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<ii  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  streets  were  filled  wjtii  people 
and  merchandise,  collected  at  the  anntial  lair.  A  coarseness  of  fea- 
tures, coslumes,  and  manners  is  dif?played  by  the  peasantry,  not  to  bi* 
met  with  south  of  tho  Po.  In  the  enlrance  to  Uic  large  hotel,  the 
names  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  King  of  the  two  l| 

Sicilies  were  conspicuously  posted  up,  with  precise  dales  of  the  year, 
inonih,  and  day  when  they  ticre  slept  with  their  royal  wives,  ' 

Two  rades  beyond  the  town,  w^c  had  a  charming  view  of  Lake 
Verese,  of  small  dimenaions,  kit  beautifully  cradled  among  the  hills. 
Its  shores  are  green  and  rural.     Two  promontories  nearly  intersect  1 

this  minature  sheet  of  water,  and  couirihule  much  to  its  secluded  i 

charms.  On  its  eastern  border  rises  a  broken  bill  of  considerable 
elevation,  upon  the  very  summit  af  which  a  white  village  is  perched, 
formirtg  one  of  tlie  most  picturest|ue  images  imaginable.     TI»e  country  >i 

here  assumes  an  aspect  e^entially  different  from  the  dull  anil  unvaried  , 

soeeery  of  Lombardy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  and  on  the  alluvial 
banks  of  the  Po. 

The  vctturino  knew  as  little  as  ourselves  of  the  intricate  cross-roads, 
and  the  poor  fellow  went  eight  miles  out  of  his  way,  before  he  disco-  ' 

vcrcd  his  error.     In  consec|uencc  of  this  accident,  wo  did  not  arrive  at  j 

Scsto  Calende,  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Ticin,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Mag^iore,  till  after  dark,  and  were  obliifcd  to  take  lodgings  for  the  i 

pD9ght  at  a  miserable  hotel.  Mean  and  dirty  as  its  chambers  are, 
they  were  Med  with  swarms  of  English  travellers,  on  their  way  to  the 
aouth  of  Italy,  to  seek  a  winter  residence^  where  they  can  live  cheaper, 
as  well  as  more  pleasantly  Uian  in  their  own  countr>'.  Not  less  than 
live  or  six  thousand,  hke  birds  of  passage,  annually  seek  refuge  in  the 
sunny  cUmes  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  crosied  the  broad  current  of  the  ' 

Ticin  in  a  boat,  which  C^haron  himself  would  have  condemned  as  un-  , 

scawortliy^  and  landed  on  the  opposite  shore  in  Piedmont^  re-entering  I 

the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty,  A  full  hour  was  occupied  in 
an  examination   of  our  passports  and   trunks  at  the  Dogana,  during  I 

whicli  lime  our  only  source  of  amusement  was  a  shrine  to  the  Virgin, 
standing  at  tlie  corner  of  the  streets,  exhibiting  on  one  side  a  skeleton,  • 

wearing  the  triple  crown  of  the  Popo  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  similar 
figure,  with  the  mitre  of  a  bishop  upon  his  head.  The  ornaments  were 
quite  allegorical,  antl  seemed  designed  to  admonish  wayfaring  men, 
that  ecclesiasstical  dignitaries  as  well  as  otlier  mortals  must  die,  and  \ 

that  even  Pontiffs  mtist  resign  their  diadrms*  A  wine-cart,  containing 
half  a  doi^cn  pretty  peasant  girb,  with   their  faces  stained  witli  the  | 

purple  fintage.  and  singing  a  merry  song  in   flill  chorus,  afforded  n 
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Tnucli  mom  cheerful  image^  tlian  the  bones  and  death*s  beads  of  the 

Virgin. 

At  Arona  we  kti  the  coach,  and  walked  through  the  large  old  towD, 
iituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake.  The  streets  were  ovemio  with  beg- 
gara,  whose  importuniiies  almost  amounted  to  personal  asi^aults,  be- 
letting  U9  upon  the  side- walks,  and  bawling  out  in  all  the  cant  of 
dicity.  They  seemed  to  be  confirmed  vagrants,  who  live  by 
profession,  poor  aa  it  is.  The  inhabitants  of  Arona  were  celebrating 
tlieir  annua!  fair,  and  nil  the  neighbouring  peasantry  had  flocked  in. 
It  was  a  miserable  show  both  of  merchandise  and  population.  The 
females  here  wear  a  rakish  straw  hat,  turned  down  before  and  behind, 
more  becoming  a  jockey  ihan  the  face  of  a  pretty  wornaui. 

In  the  lower  section  of  Lake  Maggiore,  1  was  sadly  disappointed* 
Its  shores  are  low,  reedy,  and  tame,  displaying  not  a  single  interesting 
feature.  It  has  neither  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
nor  the  rural  and  picturesque  beauty  of  Como  or  Verese.  We  ha?o 
a  hundred  lakes  m  our  country,  in  all  respects  its  superior  ;  and  it  will 
sustain  no  comparison  with  those  of  Ireland,  England,  or  ScoUaoJ. 
Such  were  my  first  impressions,  derived  from  a  view  which  the  heights 
about  Arona  presented.  But  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  ihit 
the  foot  does  not  furnish  •  fair  specimen  of  the  scenery  upon  its 
shores. 

We  walked  a  mile  or  more  up  a  most  tedious  bill,  to  look  at  a  co- 
lossal statue  in  honour  of  St,  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan* 
a  native  of  this  region,  as  well  as  its  present  patron.  The  work  cost 
upwards  of  ^200,000,  and  it  is  not  worth  as  many  sous,  except  for 
old  brass  and  copper,  to  be  wrought  into  tea-kettles  and  the  boilers  of 
steam*boats.  Although  it  is  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest  suat- 
mits  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  set  so  far  from  the  brow,  as  to  be  invisible 
from  the  road.  But  this  is  no  loss  to  the  traveller ;  for  who  ever  took 
delight  iD  looking  at  a  colossus,  except  as  a  mere  object  of  childiib 
curiosity  ? 

The  statue  itself  is  seventy-two  feet  in  height^  standing  on  a  pedestal 
thirty-two  teet  from  the  ground,  giving  an  aggregate  of  somethinjj 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  to  the  crown  of  Ihe  head.  The  hands  are 
of  bronze,  and  the  rest  of  brass.  St  Charles  is  in  the  attitude  of 
blessing  his  native  town,  with  his  right  arm  outstretched,  and  a  book 
under  his  left.  I  contented  myself  with  climbing  a  ladder  to  die 
pedestal,  and  bowing  at  the  feet  of  such  an  idol.  But  my  companioo 
and  an  English  tourist,  who  joined  ua  on  the  hill,  crept  under  the 
fobes  of  the  Saint,  took  a  pinch  of  snulf  in  his  nose,  and  examined  the 
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dura-TDater  and  processes  of  liis  head,  in  which  eight  men  may  be 
comfortably  lodged. 

Rcjoimng  the  carriage,  we  journeyed  onward  along  the  imtnediale 
margin  of  the  Lakes  and  upon  iho  great  road  oflJie  Si  nip  ton.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  here  possesses  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest.  The  shores  are  flat  and  the  beach  sandy.  About  noon,  tl»e 
far-famed  Borromean  Isles  came  into  view*  They  arc  tijree  m  num- 
ber, the  Madre,  Isola  Bella,  and  Pescatori,  situated  m  a  deep  bay  or 
arm  of  the  lake,  setting  tip  into  the  hills  towards  the  west.  Maggiore 
at  this  point  assumes  something  of  the  grandetir,  which  its  name  im- 
ports. Its  width  may  be  something  tike  six  or  eight  miles^  and  its 
whole  length  about  fifty.  Its  shores  here  exhibit  an  alpine  character^ 
the  mountains  becoming  higher,  more  rugged,  and  picturesque.  Tlic 
borders  are  sometimes  fringed  witli  deep  forests,  and  at  others,  with 
orchards  of  olives  and  vineyards,  studded  witli  white  villages  and  ham- 
lets, hke  tliose  of  Como.  The  three  islands,  lying  withm  a  mile  of 
one  anotlier,  are  too  small  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  too  artificial  to  excite  a  very  high  degree  of  interest.  They 
are  not  comparable  in  beauty  with  those  about  the  hay  of  Naples,  and 
on  tlic  western  coast  of  Italy. 

We  took  a  boat  imincihately  and  visited  the  Isola  Bella,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  It  is  accounted  by  far  the  finest  of 
'  llie  group,  and  the  few  attractions  it  presented,  discouraged  us  from 
coctending  our  excursion  to  any  of  the  others.  The  most  extravagant 
epiUiets  have  been  wasted  upon  this  pile  of  artificial  terraces,  rising 
eight  stories  above  the  surlace  of  the  lake,  covered  with  palaces,  pa- 
vilions, groves,  and  circular  walks.  It  has  been  called  the  isle  of 
Calypso,  the  isle  of  enchantment,  the  isle  of  the  blest,  and  I  kiiow^  not 
bow  many  romantic  names,  besides  the  pretty  one  which  it  now  bears. 
Rousseau  is  said  to  have  contemplated  laying  the  scone  of  his  Heloise  in 
itB  delicious  bowers  ;  but  the  impassioned  sentiments  of  his  heroine 
would  have  congealed  on  so  unnatural  a  spot,  even  m  the  sunny  climes 
of  Italy. 

It  may  excite  wonder,  tliat  wealth  has  created  so  many  embellish- 
ments, upon  what  was  originally  a  ledge  of  rocks,  entirely  destitute  of 
soil ;  but  taste  never  seeks  to  produce  vulgar  astonishment,  by  strange 
things,  in  rural  scenery  or  m  the  works  of  art.  The  bare  idea  that  alt 
these  ibrmal  circles  of  terraces,  plants  in  flower-pots,  and  grottos  with 
stucco  walk,  were  carried  from  the  shore  in  scows,  and  heaped 
together  as  men  construct  a  gun-battery,  was  suilicient  to  dispel  the 
eharm  of  romance  i  and  I  rambled  through  the  admired  retreats  of  tJis 
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tsoU  Bella  M  i(h  as  much  incUfferencf^,  as  I  should  ovor  a  dismuntkd 

fortress,  provided  it  rose  from  llic  bosom  of  as  fine  a  lake,  and  Hi 
bulwarks  cotijma»dc<l  as  ricfi  a  prospect.  SairiU^  may  know  how  to 
build  ctmrchcs  nnd  adorn  fibrioes  ;  but  there  is  at  least  ono  Architect^ 
who  is  moTo  skillul  in  the  farmation  of  islands,  tknd  the  archbbllop 
never  should  fiave  jK?cn  canonized  for  the  miracle  he  has  here  wrouebt 

Wo  landed  at  a  lateral  fligl»t  of  steps,  where  a  ^roup  of  litile  girls 
jiici  us  with  dishes  of  grapes  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.     There  are 
hundred  inhabitants  on  the  island,  a  hotel,  one  or  tw^o  cotTee-hoi 
with  all  the  appendages  of  a  viltajort?^  not  of  the  neatest  kind.      A 
race  was  climbed  to  the  top,  which  is  perhaps  100  feel  abofe  the  level 
of  the  lake.     Upon  the  summit  is  an  area  fifty  feet  square,  composed 
of  stone  and  mortar,  embellished  with  a  rampant  steed,  I  he  rider  af 
winch  is  a  boy.     Otlier  rude  statues  are  posted  like  sentinels  round 
the  baliistradot     Wo  wjilkcil  quite  round  the  islet,  which  is  perhaps  a 
mile  in  circuit.     The  front  consists  of  terraces,  retreating  inward  tt 
(lioy  ascend,  like  a  rcg^ulnr  flight  of  steps  ;  and  the  different  stages  ^^H 
covered  with  red  earthen- ware,  filled  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  otW^* 
shrubi*.     The  grottos,  as  they  are  called,  resemble  the  gloomy  and 
tasteless  cloisters  of  a  convent.     On  the  eastern  side  is  a  pretty  grore 
of  laurel,  overhanging  the  lake,  whicli  is  tlie  only  natural  feature  in  all 
Ihis  little  creation  of  St.  Charles. 

The  palace  stands  on  the  northern  margin.  In  (he  basement  is  a 
suite  of  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  paved  with  pebbles  from  tte 
lake,  and  lined  with  ordinary  statues  by  a  Milanese  artist.  Ilia  upper 
rooms  contain  a  gallery  of  pictures,  which  arc  much  upon  a  par  with 
the  other  decorations,  and  among  which  we  found  few  worka  o(  merit 
Fifty  or  sixty  of  the  Borromcan  family  now  occupy  the  niimcrona  apart- 
ments. Such,  I  believe,  is  a  pretty  faithful  picture rof  tliis  enchanted 
island,  to  %vhich  the  ^^irens  of  Lago  Magi^'ioro  have  attracted  so  many 
travellers,  by  their  illusive  incantations. 

From  the  j»yramidal  apex  of  tlie  Isola  Bella,  wc  had  a  iair  view  of 
Mad  re — the  mother  of  the  group^ — who  presents  fewer  allurementi 
than  Irer  alfecled  and  gracclcssi,  though  fiattorcd,  daugfUer.  Her  ton* 
etnent,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  rising  from  a  sandy  beach,  looked  quite 
loo  substantial  for  the  residence  of  a  water-nymph  ;  and  of  the  two, 
I  would  prefer  to  visit  the  hut.sof  the  four  hundred  fishermen,  who  dry 
their  nets  upon  Pcscatori,  But  our  boat  dashed  by  the  latter  witliout 
a  call  or  a  regret.  A  head-wind  was  so  strong,  tJiat  the  waves  broke 
into  the  boat,  compelling  us  to  land  at  the  nearest  point,  and  to 
two  miles  before  we  overtook  the  coach  at  Baveno.,,  The 
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the  shoT<5  of  ih^ lake  have  here  heen  excavated  into  immense  qyarries^ 
and  blocks  of  granite  strew  the  beach.  Materialg  for  bnrlding  are 
taken  ticncc  down  the  Ticin,  anti  throtigh  a  canal  to  Milan. 

Refreshments  were  obtained  at  a  small  inti,  the  ma^iter  of  which  was 
an  old  Spaniard,  who  kept  a  hotel  for  many  years  at  Cadiz,  turned 
soldier,  and  in  the  late  revolytions  of  Europe,  was  thrown  by  accident 
upon  the  remote  shores  of  Maggiore,  where  he  has  resumed  his  form- 
er  occypalion.  He  looked  at  tlic  mountains,  as  his  only  almanack, 
and  informed  us,  ihat  the  following  day  wouhl  be  clear,  with  Jiigh  winds 
{rabidi  ventL)  His  family  used  us  kindly^  and  each  of  them  took  formal 
leave,  tendering  their  good  wishei  in  soft  superlatives,  for  a  prosperous 
journey  over  the  Alps,  as  if  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  not  divested 
the  route  of  all  its  terrors. 

After  recording  our  names  in  an  album^  in  which  the  signatures  of 
many  of  our  countrymen  were  found,  we  &et  out  at  4  o^clock  P.  M.  for 
Dome  d*Os3ola,  distant  twenty  miles,  and  were  soon  lost  among  the 
hills.  The  great  road  of  the  Simplon  pursues  the  windings  of  a  deep 
vale,  watered  by  the  Toccia ;  a  beautiful  stream,  the  banks  of  which 
are  sprinkled  vrith  secluded  hamlets^  and  are  fertile  in  corn  and  wine* 
Its  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  bleak  and  iminterrupted  ridges  of  rocks. 
Towards  the  west,  two  or  three  other  secluded  valleys,  still  green  and 
gunny,  opened  from  the  base  of  Monte  Rosa,  which  reared  its  glitter- 
ing summit  above  the  rude  masses  of  intervening  rocks.  This  giant 
even  among  the  Alps  was  now  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  and  its  form 
was  distinctly  traced.  Its  stupendous  cone  is  finely  rounded  off,  and 
its  sides  do  not  appear  to  present  many  asperities.  Like  a  child  who 
aniuses  his  mind  with  vain  desires  and  ^^  thick -coming  fancies,"  i  wished 
myself  upon  the  topmost  glacier,  but  for  one  hour  on  this  evening  of 
glorious  sunshine,  that  1  might  survey  the  charms  of  Italy  spread  at 
my  feet,  take  a^birds-eye  view  of  the  Po  and  Apennines,  and  see  the 
chain  of  lakes,  set  like  brilliants  in  the  green  plains  of  Lombard^ . 
But  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  crags  of  granite  upon  our  left, 
which  threw  their  deep  shadows  acrosa  the  path  ;  when  turning  and 
looking  through  a  long  vista  of  mountains,  opening  upon  Lake  Maggi- 
ore,  we  caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  blue  heavens  of  Italy,  as  pure, 
serene,  and  resplendent  as  ever.  The  feelings  of  the  moment,  in 
bidding  farewell  forever  to  the  land  of  azure  skies  and  classical  waters, 
of  ancient  monuments  and  modern  art*;,  of  poetry,  music,  and  love, 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

We  did  not  reach  Dorno  d'  Ossola  till  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
This  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  vale,  encircled  on   all  slides 
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by  the  Alps.  It  has  two  thousand  inhabitants,  a  mimic  Cono,  io 
imitation  of  that  at  Milan,  and  a  Inrge  Duomo,  whence  the  name  of 
the  village  was  derived — the  Cathedral  of  the  vale  of  Ossola.  The 
place  has  a  good  deal  of  bustle  and  business,  being  near  the  frontier, 
and  the  rendezvous  of  Italian  and  transalpine  merchants.  Good  ac- 
commodations were  obtained  at  the  hotel,  which  afibrded  us  a  night 
of  quiet  repose,  preparatory  to  the  long  and  arduous  journey  on  the 
following  day. 
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TION    OF   THE   ROAI> — BRIDOE   OF  CRBV0L4 — ALFirTE    BCE5ERY — OL0 

PATH— HON  KS *  REPUG  E8 H  AM  L  JE  T8 AVAhANCUBS VILIAU  EOF 

SIMPLDN VIEW  FROM  THE  SriOIlT  OF  THE  MOITNTAIN GLACIERE  OP 

SWrrZEELAND — TOBRBNTS  OF  THE  GAJ«TER  AJf D   9ALTIlfE — ABMIVAL 
AT  BRIOUB* 

October,  1826. 

We  rose  at  4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1  ih,  and  took  breakfast 
by  candle-light.  Our  Savoyard  here  reinforced  his  team  with  four  ad- 
ditional horses  and  a  postillion  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  figilance  of 
the  two  guides,  tlie  streetfl  were  so  dark  that  in  goings  out  of  the  town, 
the  coach  ran  against  the  wall  and  detained  us,  till  the  bell  of  the  Ca- 
thedral rang  the  knell  of  five  o'clock  in  our  ears.  In  the  stillness  of 
night,  the  roar  of  distant  waters  was  heard  around  ua,  and  the  sha- 
dowy forms  of  mountains  were  inthstinctly  traced,  by  being  thj-own 
against  the  sky.  The  twinkling  of  a  few  stara,  emerging  occasionally 
ffofn  transient  clouds,  gave  promise  of  a  favourable  day. 

At  dawn  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  or  terrace,  whicb  ■ 

spans  the  Alps  for  a  distance  of  forty  niiles ;  hewn  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  through  mountains  of  granite  to  the  width  of  twenty-five  feet  j  ^ 

supported  by  walls  sometimes  two  hundred  feet  in  height ;  hanging 
frequently  upon  perpendicular  ledges  ;  piercing  a  dozen  impassable 
barriers  of  rock  ;  and  bridging  twenty-five  torrents.  Such  are  some 
of  the  features  of  this  stupendous  work,  of  tlie  grandeur  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea.  What  would  be  thought  pf 
a  good  carriage  road,  along  which  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  horses  ' 

to  break  from  a  trot,  passing  the  summit  of  tlie  White  Hills,  the  high-  jl 

est  in  the  United  States  ?  Yet  such  a  miracle  would  be  nothing  to 
the  Simplon.     The  sides  are  always  guarded  by  railings,  balustrades,  i 

and  pillars,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  secure. 

After  the  pacification  of  Europe,  the  Austrian  soldiers  in  their 
passage  of  the  Alps,  to  deluge  Italy  with  other  swarms  of  Goths  from 
the  north,  broke  off  with  sledge-hammers  the  tops  of  nearly  all  the 
columns  lining  this  road,  and  attempted  to  demolish  the  bridges! 
But  they  found  the  monuments,  like  the  fame  of  Napoleon,  too  inde- 
structible and  eternal  to  be  prostrated  by  the  hands  of  such  Imrbarians, 
who  have  merely  left  traces  of  their  infamy,  to  excite  the  scorn  and 
detestation  of  travellers.     Had  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
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of  Bardima  the  least  respect  for  tJieir  own  characters,  they  woixJd  m- 
mediately  set  about  obliterating  every  vestige  of  sucb  brutal  acta  of 
violence  ;  but  instead  of  taking  this  course,  Uiey  neglect  other  i 
fsvy  repairs, «nd  seem  determined  to  hasten  Uie  destruction  of  ai 
wiiieh  perpetuates  the  glory  of  a  name  they  eordiaUy  hate.  Yet  the 
flovereign  of  marmots  and  anchovies  keeps  on  an  exorbitant  idH,  tod 
beocc  derives  no  inconmderable  part  of  his  revenue^  to  be  expeoded 
in  founding  new  monasteries,  endowing  altars,  and  pampering  priests 
and  monks* 

Had  Napoleon  1ef\  no  other  memorials  of  his  greatness,  this  moou- 
roent  alone  would  have  made  him  immortal ;  for  he  has  inscribed  his 
glory  upon  the  eternal  rocks  of  the  Alps,  which  neither  torrents  nor 
avalanches,  the  ravages  of  time  nor  the  rage  of  kings,  can  wholly  obli- 
terate. Eustace  asserts,  that  the  terrace  of  the  Simploa  casjioi  be 
compared  in  magnitude  with  the  Appian  Way.  What  coasumoitli 
folly  1  It  as  mucli  transcends  the  pavements  of  the  old  Komajis,  as 
Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  surpass  the  Alban  Mount  or  the  di&oT 
Anxur,  in  elevation  and  grandeur. 

Others  have  attempted  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  enterpriaef 
by  impeaching  the  motives  of  Bonaparte,  and  by  calling  it  a  military 
pathway  opened  for  the  accon7modation  of  hb  arjnies,  at  the  expense 
of  a  vanquished  nation.  If  all  this  were  true,  it  could  not  dimiiiisli 
the  sublimity  of  the  conception,  nor  change  the  character  of  the  work 
itself.  But  the  fact  is,  that  tlie  plan  belongs  exclusively  to  Napolooo^ 
and  that  it  was  executed  by  an  amicable  arrangemei]t,  at  the  joiiU 
cKpeose  of  France  and  Italy.  French  engineers  and  labourers  coo* 
structed  that  part,  which  extends  from  the  Rhone  to  the  suoimil  oT 
the  Simplon  j  while  the  Milanese,  under  the  superintendence  of  Fik- 
broni,  completed  the  remaining  section,  which  is  by  far  the  grandest 
aid  most  stupendous  portion  of  the  undertaking.  The  gcologiwl 
formation  of  the  Italian  side  is  primitive  rock,  and  the  opposite  side^ 
chiefly  secondary,  consisting  of  schist  and  argillaceous  slate,  S(m> 
thing  Uke  a  ton  of  gunpowder  was  consumed  in  blowing  through  Ibc 
solid  masses  of  granite  ;  and  never  was  ammunition  more  suooesjfiiUj 
Of  usefully  expended.  Three  thousand  men  were  cmplovcd  firoro 
1801  till  1806,  in  the  execution  of  this  imperial  project. 

The  scenery  at  the. entrance  of  the  terrace »  in  the  approach  troni 
Italy,  comports  with  the  grandeur  o(  the  work,  and  impresses  the  mind 
TEvilh  feelings  of  awe.  I  recoiled  with  a  thrill  of  momentary  dread 
from  the  congregated  terrors  at  the  opening  of  the  gorge,  cunaUtiogol 
enormous  masses  of  granite,  piled  together  in  the  rudest  maniMr,  Ami 
the  gigantic  works  of  art,  hewn  from  the  shattered  rocks.    The  ru«r* 
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of  the  monntains  looked  as  if  afiother  race  of  Titans  had  been  warring 
u^ainst  heaven,  and  labouring  to  shake  ihe  adatnatitine  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent,  Every  circuuistancc  seemed  to  conspire  in  heightening 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  day-star  still  hiinj^  upon  the  tops  of 
the  Alps,  am]  the  blushes  of  tlie  eaat  had  just  be^yn  to  redden  the 
glaciers.  En»  mgh  of  morning^  twilight  remained,  to  throw  over  objects 
a  partial  obscurity^  and  to  magnify  iheir  proportions.  The  roar  of 
waters,  sent  back  In  a  Ihoui^and  echoes  from  the  hills,  was  deafening. 
From  the  bridge  of  the  Diverio,  which  is  a  colossal  structure,  several 
hundred  feet  in  length,  resting  on  arches  as  massive  anfl  durable  as 
the  precipices  with  which  they  are  incorporated,  we  looked  down  on 
the  sea-£jreen  torrent,  tumbling  and  dashing  and  thundering  among  the 
fragments  of  ll»e  mountains  in  the  chasm  below.  On  its  left  bank 
near  iLh  jnnclion  u ith  the  Toccia,  in  the  hamlet  of  CVcvola,  is  a  largo 
iron  founilery^  the  tires  of  which  had  probably  been  kept  up  during  the 
night,  and  were  now  blazing  from  the  furnaces  and  glaring  tlirough 
the  windows.  To  recur  to  a  ela^sical  image,  it  appeared  as  though 
Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  might  be  here  at  work,  forging  arms  for  a 
new  war  of  the  gods. 

Deserting  the  secluded,  romantic,  and  peaceful  vale,  which  had  been 
pursued  from  I.ake  Mo'rgiorc,  we  entered  that  of  Diverio,  lined  with 
rugged  pieciyvices ;  narrow,  lonely,  and  wild  ;  noisy  with  descending 
floods ;  and  shaggy  with  alpine  horrors.  Before  us  rose  peak  after 
peak,  heaving  their  wintry  tops  into  the  skies,  and  now  tinged  of  a 
roseate  hue  by  the  beams  of  a  bright  morning.  The  depths  of  the 
gorge,  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  vale,)  ami  the  banks  of  the  torrent, 
which  the  road  constantly  follows  to  the  heights  of  the  Smiplon,  are 
skirted  with  lir,  weeping-birch,  alder,  willow,  rosodendron,  and  other 
species  of  mountain  plants.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  httlo  allu- 
vial patches,  upon  which  the  snows  nbove  shoot  their  avalanches,  and 
pour  their  icy  waters,  were  still  green,  and  in  many  places  enamelled 
with  autumnal  Howlers.  The  solitude  of  the  glen,  unbroken  save  only 
by  the  music  of  the  elements,  would  be  appalling,  if  the  mind  were 
not  transported  in  a  delirium  of  ccstacy,  and  lost  to  all  ordinary  emo- 
tions.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  it  forgets  its  litlle  thoughts 
and  cares,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  matchless  grandeur  of  ihe 
scene.  Yet  this  pass,  with  all  its  rugged  sublimity,  is  said  to  be  lesa 
astounding  than  some  other  chasms  in  Ihe  Alps.  It  is,  however,  as 
stupendous  in  its  features  as  1  have  any  desire  to  witness,  infinitely 
transcending  in  the  reality  tlio  mean  combinations,  which  my  ima- 
gination had  formed. 

In  a  mile  or  two  after  crossing  the  bridge,  which  constitutes  the 
\-OL.  n.  66  . 
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noble  thresholit  of  the  lerrace^  wc  parsed  an  enormooa  colttmn,  Ijing 
with  its  intcnderl  pedestal  by  llie  side  of  the  road*  It  was  hewo  from 
the  neighbouring  precipices,  under  the  atispices  of  Napoleon,  and 

^designed  to  cmbcUish  the  Arch  of  the  Simplon  at  Milan.  Its  dimen- 
I  are  something  like  fifty  feet  in  lenglli,  and  fifteen  in  circum* 
Brance.  In  the  act  of  rolling  from  tlie  quarry^  it  was  iinfartunalely 
broken  in  two  ;  and  its  colossal  and  prii^lrate  fragment^  arrested 

l^fore  reachini^  tfio  point  of  destination,  and  exciting  surprise  that  so 
nuch  strength  could  be  broken,   furnish  to  tiie  traveller  a  forcibla 

>  emblem  of  the  fallen  fortyues  of  the  imperial  Exile,  whose  power  had 
teeome  too  dmproportionate  and  unwieldy,  to  support  Its  own  weigbt* 
substantial  as  were  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 

Along  the  rocks  overhanging  the  turbulent  stream,  trace9  of  the  old 
athway,  which  led  ilirougb  these  deep  solitudes,  before  the  road  of 

'  the  Simplon  was  constructed,  arc  at  intervals  still  marked  by  the  eye.* 
It  sometimes  traversed  steeps  and  dizzy  precipices,  round  projectioiia 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  natural  terraces  of  rock,  where  the  foot  of 
the  shepherd  or  chanioifi  would  scarcely  venture  to  tread.  Yet  a 
French  army,  characterizod  by  the  same  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
intrepidity,  which  led  Napoleon  to  encounter  the  snows  of  St.  Bernard, 
climbed  the  icy  summits  of  the  iSimplon,  and  marched  through  this 
gorge  into  Italy,  bridijini,^  the  fi^^sures  of  glaciers  and  chasms  in  tbo 
mountains  with  their  spears.  At  the  solitary  hamlet  of  Isella,  buried 
in  wilds  which  tio  other  troops  would  apparently  have  the  hardihood 
to  enter,  they  built  a  strong  fortress,  to  guard  the  natural  fastiiessea ; 
and  we  passed  two  casernes,  which  were  erected  for  the  aocooiiiio* 
dation  of  the  garrison  and  army< 

But  these  alpine  solitudea  ItnvB  not  b^cn  traversed  alone  bj  the 
footsteps  of  soldiers.  Christianity  has  here  erected  the  cross,  and 
philanthropy  has  reared  monuments,  which  call  fortii  a  tear  of  gratitmle 
from  the  traveller,  for  such  active,  unostentatious,  and  disiolerested 
benevolence.  Before  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon  was  constructed, 
monks  had  followed  up  the  delilc  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain. 


*  This  rude  truck  across  the  Alp»  was  blocked  up,  ami  in  aome  place*  wholly 
<jbUle  rated,  by  the  shock  of  I  be  great  enitliquakc,  in  Oie  year  1755,  by  whicli 
Lisbon  wus  buried  iti  ruin?,  and  which  reiicked  not  ooly  the  Htd^hlaDds  of  Scot- 
land, as  I  have  iilrcady  stated,  but  even  onr  own  remote  shores.  What  must  hure 
been  the  violence  of  n  concussion,  which  could  shake  at  the  f dm e  moment  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alp?,  the  Cr;tmpian*,ani!  While  Hills,  at  Uie  distance  of  thooianA 
•f  miles  from  each  other?  Tiemendous  masses  of  gjnnitc  were  here  reat  atundtrT 
and  tmnbJed  into  the  bctl?  oftorreota. 
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%nd  built  rude  shelters  upon  the  rocks,  where  the  benighted  wanderer, 
in  these  inhospitahle  regiotis,  might  take  refuge  from  the  storma  by 
which  he  waa  pelted.  Little  oratories  and  shrines,  rising  along  the 
path,  remind  the  passenger  of  that  faith,  which  could  inspire  such 
beroic  ardour*  Be  it  superstition,  or  be  it  an  emanation  trom  heaven, 
blessed  be  the  principle  that  led  to  such  acts  of  humanity. 

To  the  convents  and  hospices,  originally  commenced  by  eccl^las- 
tics,  Mr.  Stockaiper,  a  wealthy  philantfiropist,  whose  name  deserves 
the  celebrity  and  immortality  of  a  Howard,  added  several  buildings  of 
a  more  lofty,  substantial,  and  comfortable  kind.  One  of  them,  stand* 
ijig  near  the  boundaries  of  Switzerland,  is  eight  stories  high,  con- 
ftfucted  of  stone,  and  neatly  finished,  with  the  appendage  of  a  chapel. 
Others  arc  crowned  with  Gothic  towers,  rising  from  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Alps.  But  they  were  not  raised  from  motives  of 
Ofltenlatious  charily ;  for  they  were  planted  in  these  secluded  retreats, 
where  they  are  scarcely  distingfuiahable  from  the  gray  crags  that 
surround  them,  long  before  Napoleon  opened  the  passage  of  the 
Simplon,  and  wliere  no  eye  could  mark  them,  save  that  of  the  way- 
faring man,  who  ventured  to  scale  ramparts  of  eternal  frost. 

A  third  class  of  refuges  rose  simultaneously  with  the  completion  of 
llie  road,  built  and  maintained  by  the  government.  They  are  scattered 
at  short  intervals,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  route,  and 
exhibit  the  number  of  each  upon  the  front.  We  paused  at  one  of 
them.  It  had  two  inhabitants,  an  old  man  and  his  assistant,  both 
rude  in  aspect  as  the  wilderness  in  which  they  are  buried.  They 
informed  us,  that  there  was  not  a  human  being  within  many  miles  of 
them,  and  that  they  live  here  entirely  alone.  The  large  structure  has 
two  old-fashioned  hearths,  on  one  of  which  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing^ 
with  benches  placed  before  it  for  the  accommodatjon  of  travellers,  A 
coarse  kind  of  bread  was  obtained,  with  which  our  Savoyard  fed 
hia  horses,  standing  by  their  heads,  and  partaking  of  the  aamc  loaf 
himself. 

The  lone  and  gloomy  hamlets  of  Divedro,  IseUa,  San  Marco,  Gondo, 
and  Simpbn,  straggled  up  this  savage  pass,  anterior  'to  the  modern 
improvements.  What  should  have  led  the  hardy  mountaineers  into 
wastes  of  rock  and  snow,  or  how  they  subsist,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  for  there  is  little  soil,  and  scarcely  vegetation  enough  to  supply 
the  food  of  sheep,  goats,  and  chamois.  Three  of  the  latter  animals 
wore  seen  at  a  distance,  hanging  upon  the  cliffs  at  a  giddy  height ; 
and  in  a  small  green  pasture,  upon  the  bank  of  a  torrent,  a  shephord 
was  aeen  stripping  the  fleeces  from  his  flock,  at  this  bleak  season.     A 
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litttr  j^trl  reposing  at  liia  side,  and  his  dog  sleeping  in  tiie  sun, 
pretty  picture. 

In  soveral  places  we  passed  the  remains  of  avalanehes,  which  h&d 
shot  O'oni  aerial  heigljis^  with  tho  most  appalliiiii^  ravages^  sweepiiig 
before  thciii  rocks  and  forests,  and  lenving  behind  long  tracks  of  rum 
and  desolation.  One  of  these  so  effoctually  blociked  up  the  road^  that 
it  was  necessary  to  pierce  it  with  an  arch^  many  rods  in  exienl.  An 
American  friend  informed  me,  that  lie  rode  through  the  tr&tlery^  soon 
after  it  was  opened,  m  June  last,  and  that  its  brilhancy  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  the  ice  palaces  of  the  Czars.  I  had  a  very  strong 
curiosity  to  see  an  avalanche  start  from  its  hed^  and  thunder  into  tbo 
vale,  though  not  exactly  acro!«3  our  palh.  But  one  must  not  eipect 
the  dements  to  wait  his  pleasure ;  and  we  had  great  reason  to  be 
sati.^fied  with  witnessinj^  nature  in  her  rudest,  wildest,  and  most  awful 
forms,  though  not  under  the  most  terrific  aspects.  The  day  was 
comparatively  serene  and  mild,  till  our  arrival  near  the  suinmit  of  the 
mountain  ;  when  the  roar  of  winds,  howling  round  the  bleak  battle- 
ments was  atldcd  lo  the  ceaseless  dash  of  torrents.  What  must  be 
the  grandeur  of  a  tempest  or  tliunder-alorm,  spending  its  fury  in  vaiii 
against  these  impreguable  ramparts  ? 

VV' c  passed  lliree  or  four  galleries,  where  the  road  pierces  projecti( 
of  the  rocks,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Simplon.  I'he  longest  is  per< 
haps  six  hundred  feet,  with  two  lateral  windows  looking  down  into  a 
terrific  abyss,  and  upon  a  torrent,  which  actually  startles  the  imagina- 
tion, and  causes  the  spectator  to  recoil.  Upon  tho  outer  face  of  the 
precipice,  Napoleon  directed  his  name  to  be  inscribed,  with  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  terrace.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  work,  which 
in  a  diflerent  location  would  be  deemed  colossal  ;  but  all  tliese  modi- 
£icaiions  by  the  little  arts  of  man  appear  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  majesty  of  nature,  and  the  measureless  scale  of  the  Supreme 
Architect. 

At  1 1  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  Simplon,  which  is  by  fiir 
the  most  considerable  on  the  whole  route,  between  Domo  d^OgsoU 
and  the  vale  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  perhaps  forty  or  flfly  rude  builditigs, 
with  a  population  of  two  or  three  hundred.  Its  site  is  said  to  be  4580 
feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea — the  most  elevated  in  tlurope*  The 
peaks  around  are  buried  in  perpetual  glaciers  ;  and  the  ujhabii 
glean  a  scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  and  pastures.  We  foi 
a  small,  but  comfortable  hotel,  which  exhibited  all  tlic  fire  apparal 
of  mid'Winter^a  stove  heated  almost  to  redness,  and  the  windows 
and  doors  guarded  against  the  icy  winds.  What  a  transition  was 
here  frcm  the  green  and  sunny  plains  of  Lombordy  I     Tho  Swiss 
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hostess  gave  us  an  excellent  dish  of  cofTce,  and  a  flejuem'  served  up 
with  perfect  neatness*  The  tiiiik  aiid  butler  were  of  the  b<»t  qualities. 
Not  a  speck  of  dirt  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  houst.,  and  the 
pannel  floor  of  the  parlour  looked  as  if  it  bad  been  scoured  that  veiy 
morning* 

While  the  horses  were  restini^,  we  arnused  ourselves  with  looking 
at  two  cbatnoiSf  a  male  and  a  female,  t  ncagecl  in  a  Bmall  aparlment. 
The  former  retains  all  bis  wddncss,  and  cannot  be  domesticated ; 
while  the  latter  is  mild  and  tractable,  licking  the  hand  of  its  keeper. 
It  is  a  beautdiil  animal,  light  in  i\»  form,  and  made  for  fleetness  and 
activity.  Us  bead  is  perk,  and  its  eye  possesses  great  aniraatioo. 
The  village  has  a  little  church,  which  we  visited.  It  is  a  humble 
Gothic  build mg,  round  which  the  alpine  winds  were  whistling.  The 
walls  exhibit  one  painting  of  some  merits  autl  ntariy  images  of  the 
Virgin,  together  with  numerous  votive  tablets^  dating  as  far  back  as 
1732.  All  tlie  houses  bear  the  marks  of  great  age,  and  of  having 
been  severely  lashed  by  the  elements. 

Another  tedious  ride  of  three  hours,  through  a  desolate  region,  ex- 
bibiting  here  and  there  a  solitary  hut,  brought  us  to  the  very  top  of  the 
Simplon,  where  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of 
winter.  For  several  miles  the  path  was  buried  in  snow,  and  largo 
icicles  were  pendent  from  the  rocks,  without  dripping  at  mid -day. 
The  highest  peaks  were  cloud-capt^  and  all  our  coaia  and  cloaks 
were  not  proof  against  the  searching  air.  Two  English  ladies,  at- 
tended only  by  a  servant,  were  met  upon  the  bleakest  summit.  Na- 
poleon directed  a  large  Hospice  to  be  commenced  upon  the  heights  j 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  finished.  It  is  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high^ 
with  fourteen  windows  in  front.  The  benevolent  and  indelatigable 
monks  of  St,  Bernard  are  now  engaged  in  completing  it. 

Our  journey  thus  far  from  Dotno  d'  Ossola  bad  occupied  ten  hours  ; 
and  as  the  summit  was  not  reached  till  3  o'clock  P.  M.^  we  began  to 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  refuge  for  the  night,  especial- 
ly as  the  skies  looked  cheerless  and  i*tormy  But  a  brighter  prospect 
Boon  opened  before  us,  and  the  clouds  were  all  lefl  behind,  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  our  descent.  The  sun  emerged  from  the  mists,  which 
wreathed  the  gloomy  peaks  of  the  Simplon  ;  ami  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  beyond  the  Rhone,  a  region  of  eternal  frost,  burst  upon 
our  view  with  indescribable  splendour,  Neslhorn  is  the  loftiest  of 
this  bleak  range,  extending  in  either  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  lifting  to  heaven  a  load  of  snows,  which  were  never  printed 
by  human  footsteps.  Tlie  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scene  wholly  sor- 
passes  tbe  reach  of  imagination. 
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From  the  top  of  the  Sim  pi  on,  an  abyss  of  immeasurable  i 
visible  in  its  whole  extent,  opens  into  the  vale  of  the  Rhone.  Its 
sides  are  precipitous,  slightly  clothed  with  fir,  and  torn  into  deep 
chasms  by  torrents,  descending  from  the  heights  above,  and  forming 
the  waters  of  the  Ganter.  At  the  oytlet  of  the  gorge,  tfie  large  vil- 
lages of  Brieue  and  Naters^  with  their  glittering  spires  and  rural  envi- 
rons, relieve  the  eye,  presenting  a  beautifyl  picture.  Seen  from  such 
an  elevation,  and  through  a  purt*  atmosphere,  they  appear  within  a  feiiF 
miles  of  the  spectator,  though  the  descent  to  the  vale  occupies  threQ 
or  four  hours.  The  road  winds  round  the  head  of  the  tretoeodouB 
gulf  of  the  Ganter,  penetrating  a  long  gallery  of  rocks,  and  pursuing 
the  very  brink  of  the  frightful  clitTa.  It  is  guarded  by  a  high  waU, 
which  renders  it  secure^  except  in  winter,  when  accumulated  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  rise  to  a  level  with  the  parapet* 

The  scenery  upon  the  norlhern  declivities  of  the  mountain  ts  leii 
lonely,  gloomy,  and  savage  than  that  of  Ihe  (tahan  side.  A  dtSierenl 
geological  formation  g:ives  it  fewer  asperities  and  less  rudene^.  The 
traveller  does  not  feel  himself  so  completely  buried  in  alpine  solitudes* 
His  eye  looks  abroad  upon  a  more  varied  prospect,  and  at  ititervak 
catches  glimpses  of  the  cultivated  vale  below*  Forests  of  fir  skirt 
the  path,  and  the  caverns  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  are  oflen  seen  era* 
dtcd,  like  the  nest  of  the  eagle,  among  rocks  and  upon  steeps,  which 
appear  wholly  inaccessible.  Indeed,  the  approach  is  often  so  precipi* 
tons  and  rugged,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  ladders  in  the  ascent  frocn 
cliff  to  cliff.  On  ihe  right  are  seen  the  peaks  of  several  glaciers^  and 
the  desolate  tracks  of  avalanches,  sterile  and  dreary  as  beds  of  lava. 

The  gorge  of  the  Saltine  opens  from  the  east,  at  nearly  rig'ht  angles 
with  the  Oanter,  and  the  chasm  is  scarcely  less  profound,  though  not 
so  wild  and  terrtlic  in  its  aspect,  A  large  torrent  is  seen  foaming  and 
fretting  amotig  the  rocks  ;  but  it  is  actually  so  far  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  spectator,  that  its  roar  does  not  reach  his  ear.  The  road  rum 
along  the  southern  margin  of  this  gulf,  to  a  point  near  its  head,  cross* 
es  it  on  a  noble  bridge,  and  thence  traverses  the  northern  side  to  the 
vale  of  the  Rhone.  We  did  not  reach  Hrigue  till  dark  ;  and  a  ride 
through  its  narrow,  ill  paved,  gloomy  streets  was  the  roughest  part  of 
the  passage.  The  Hotel  was  full  to  overflowing  with  F^nglish  travcU 
lers,  and  much  difBculty  was  experienced  in  finding  lodgings  for  the 
night.  AHer  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  mental  as  well  as  corporeftlf 
almoFt  any  accommodations  were  acceptable. 
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LETTER  XCIV. 

DZPAHTVnZ  FROM  BRIGUE — VAl*E  OF  THE  RHONE — SKETCH  OP  ITS  SCfi- 

IfBRT — ALPS  AND  GLACIERS— FERTILITV l»OrULAT10?« — BUILDINGS 

VUiLAG  ES  A  X D  HA H LETS—  V I EO E— TOU RT  EMAG N E — C ASC A D E — ^8 ION 

MARTIONY — ST    MAIRICE — FIRST  VIEW  OF   THE    LAKE  OF  GENET  A 

BT,  GlNGOtn ROCKBOF  MEILLERIE-    »OUTHBRN  SHORE  OP  THE  LAKE 

£TLiJ<C — THONON^ — DlSTAAT    VIEW  OF    MOJiT   MLkSiC — ARRIVAL    AT 

GENEVA, 

October,  1826, 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  tlie  1  ^itfi,  we  resumed  our  journef, 
Ihroogh  the  Haut-VaJais.  Brij^e  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  source 
of  the  Rhone,  wbich  rises  among  tlie  glaciers,  to  the  north  of  St. 
GotEiard.  The  river  is  here  comparatively  small,  bearing  the  charac- 
ter of  a  nioyntain  torrent.  Its  water  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  com- 
plexion as  al  Lyons.  l*he  vale  through  which  it  Jlows,  even  before 
reaching  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  one  of  ihe  most  extensive,  as  well  as 
the  deepest,  in  Europe*  Its  length,  running  in  nearly  a  direct  line 
from  cast  to  west,  is  soinetliing  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  four  to  six  or  seven*  Tiiere  is  little  variety  in  the  great 
Otitlines  of  its  formation  and  scenery.  The  Alps  on  the  southern 
side,  and  the  Helvetian  mountains  to  the  north,  rise  in  continuous 
chains,  to  the  height  of  seven,  eight,  and  sometimes  even  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  I'hey  present  bold,  precipitous^  and  impassable  barriers  to 
the  vale*  except  were  torrents  have  burst  through  the  ramparts,  and 
swept  tlie  ruins  into  the  Rhone.  The  river  has  been  buITeted  from 
side  to  side  by  the  debris,  brought  down  by  lliese  deluges  from  the 
mountains,  the  bods  of  which  are  often  many  rods  in  width,  strewed 
with  sand,  rocks,  and  uprooted  forests.  One  of  the  rnosl  hideous  if* 
denominated  '■'^  the  DeviFs  Garden  ;'•  but  it  looks  more  like  the  ruined 
fortresses  of  Milton's  archangels,  subverted  and  demolished  by  tbe  arm 
of  ll*e  Almighty. 

The  Alps  are  less  savage  in  aspect,  than  the  glaciers  upon  the  op* 
posite  bank  of  the  Khone.  While  tbe  sides  of  the  former  are  often 
clothed  half  way  to  their  summits  witli  dwarhs^h  iir^  the  latter  exhibit 
only  sterile  masses  of  rock  and  snow,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation. 
Enormous  crags  and  needles,  in  the  shape  of  [pyramids,  too  pointctd  to 
afford  lodgement  to  accumulated  ice,  pierce  the  crust,  and  rise  bke 
gray  battlements  along  the  eternal  ramparts.  It  is  impossible  lo  con- 
ceive an  image  of  more  desolate  and  gloomy  grandeur,  I  ban  this  ca^- 
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tenateti  region,  this  throne  of  perpetual  winter,  presents  to  the  eye       | 
The  verdure  of  the  Alps  ia  the  more  rcinarkiiblc,  since  tlieir  giant  peaks       ' 
throw  llieir  sides  and  bases,  which  here  have  a  northern  exposure,  into      ^ 
the  shade  for  a  considerable  pari  of  the  day.     We  rode  in  iheir  deep 
and  chill  shadows,  for  the   lirsl   three   hours  this  morning,  without 
seeing  the  sun, except  a^  it  shota  hearn  through  the  serratetj  summits; 
while  the  oppo.«ile  glaciers  were  gJillering  with  tltc   most  JazzUng 
brightness.      It  is   indeed  ti  glorious  projipcct,  to  look  back  on  St* 
Gothard,  towering  at  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  ^nd  forward,  through      \ 
the  long  vista  of  mountains,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vision. 

The  fertility  of  the  Valnis  furnishes  an  astonishing  contrast  to  the 
desolate  barriers  of  rock  and  ice,  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  Rich  alla- 
Tial  plains,  shaded  with  trees  of  a  large  growth  ;  fields  neatly  cultiva- 
ted, lecmiuij  with  corn,  vineyards,  fruits,  and  fiowers;  green  pastures, 
filled  with  flocks  and  herds,  frequently  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
where  he  would  took  only  for  frost  and  sterility.  We  saw  the  peasant* 
ry  engaged  in  mowings  second  crop  of  grass,  gathering  yellow  tres^^ 
of  maize,  or  busy  with  the  vintnge,  while  the  labours  of  the  harvest 
were  liable  ia  be  inierrupterl  Ijv  the  descent  of  avalanches. 

The  prjpuhiiion  of  the  Vale  appears  t**  be  sparse  ;  and  most  of  the 
agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  females,  whose  husbands,  falherf, 
and  brothers  perhaps  Lre  filling  the  Austrian  or  French  regiments,  or 
crowding  to  the  shores  of  other  countries  as  emigrants.  Those  who 
are  left  behind  seem  to  be  industrious,  frugal,  and  temperate  in  their 
habits  ;  simple  and  courleous  in  their  manners.  Every  person  who 
met  US  on  the  road,  ohi  and  young,  male  and  female,  offered  boom 
kind  of  a  salutation,  by  lifling  the  hat,  bowing,  or  bidding  a  kind  good' 
morrow*  In  features,  the  peasantry  bear  marks  of  severe  toil  and  a 
rigorous  climate.  Their  costumes  arc  peculiarly  fantastic.  The  wo- 
men wear,  in  the  tiouse  as  well  as  abroad,  a  small  straw  hat,  with  i 
silk  band,  cut  in  scallops.  The  number  of  beggars  indicates  more 
poverty,  than  we  expected  to  find  among  the  hardy  ?^wiss,  ^*  pelted 
and  starved  as  they  are  by  the  elements.'*  A  dozen  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Tell  beset  us  for  charily,  in  our  first  day's  rkfe  among  their 
mountains.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  Canton  are  Catholics  \ 
and  the  styie  of  mendicity  varies  very  little  from  that  of  Italy* 

The  villages,  handets,  farm-houses,  and  cottages  of  the  Valais,  how- 
ever pictureHf|ue  and  romantic  they  may  appear  at  a  distance,  seated 
as  they  often  are  upon  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains,  are  compara- 
tively rude  in  structure,  and  will  not  bear  a  very  close  ejcami nation, 
except  in  point  of  cleanliness,  which  is  carried  throughout  every  de- 
partment  of  life.     Kvcn  the  sma!le?t  taverns  are  perfectly  neat ;  «ntl 
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lA  several  uistanccs,  females  were  seen  sweeping  out  the  stalls  of  Itietr 
cows.  Many  of  t lie  buxldings  arc  of  red  cedar,  the  complexion  of  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  painted.  The  barns  are 
elevated  upon  piles,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  rats  and  mice.  A  ladder  leads  to  the  door,  and  the  base- 
ment is  used  to  sheiter  cattle  from  the  weather.  The  cabins  are  often 
constructed  of  hewn  logs:  small,  dark,  and  gloomy,  uilh  circular 
panes  of  glasa  for  the  windows.  Huts  upon  the  mountains  aro  fre- 
quently inhabited  only  during  the  summer,  by  shepherds  and  herdsmen, 
who  retreat  to  the  vale  before  the  storm??,  torrents,  and  avalanches  of 
winter  and  spring. 

Such  are  some  of  the  physical  and  moral  features  of  the  Va|e  of  the 
Rhon6,  which  I  have  attempted  to  generalize,  to  save  repetition,  where 
so  great  a  uniformity  of  scenery  prevails.  Our  journey  of  two  or 
three  days  furnislied  few  incidents,  to  swell  the  contents  of  this  sketch. 
At  Viege^  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Brigue,  we  paused  a  momont^ 
and  had  a  fine  view  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Monto  Rosa.  A  deep 
^  javine  here  opens  in  nearly  a  direct  hno  to  its  base.  ' 
K  While  dinner  was  preparing  at  Tourtemagne,  a  visit  was  paid  to  a 
cascade,  back  of  the  village.  It  spouts  from  the  rocks  of  the  Alps, 
and  is  twisted  into  a  silver  thread  in  its  descent*  The  stream  is  small  j 
or  at  least  it  appears  so,  in  comparison  with  other  natural  objects  around 
it.  Seats  have  been  erected  in  front,  for  tha  accommodation  of  visit- 
ants. I  called  at  the  village  church,  which  has  a  Protestant  steeple, 
but  a  Catholic  interior — Italian  images  and  finery,  without  Italian  rich- 
ness and  taste*  Tresses  of  golden  corn,  suspended  from  tfie  windows  I 
of  the  bouses  in  the  vicinity,  allbrded  me  much  more  pleasure,  than  gib 
Madonnas  and  milred  Saints*                                                                                   i 

Om  Savoyard  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  was  depu- 
ted to  Elba  as  one  of  his  guards.  He  was  Ihereforo  entrusted  with 
the  department  of  looking  oat  for  all  military  associations  ;  while  we 
watched  tho  mountains,  the  shifting  aspect  of  the  glaciers,  and  (he 
green  torrent  of  the  Rhone.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  he  point- 
ed out  a  narrow  pass  in  the  Valais,  where  its  inhabitants  made  a  gal- 
lant defence  of  their  liberties,  against  the  invasion  of  the  French,  ia 
1798.  The  cannon  were  planted  among  the  rocks,  and  on  natural 
moundst  swept  into  the  vale  by  alpino  Hoods*  A  fete  ehamjfeirr  was 
here  celebrated  some  years  ago,  in  a  grove  of  pines,  shading  the  field 
of  battle  ;  and  the  company  left  their  names  inscribed  upon  the  trees. 
At  Sierre,  we  crossed  tho  Rhone  on  a  wooden  bridge,  which  has  been 
swept  away  perhaps  fifty  times,  by  the  impetuous  current*  Betwe<fn 
vol.  IT-  ^" 
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this  village  and  Sion,  many  vineyards  were  observed,  in  whkb 
French  mode  of  cultivation  is  adopted. 

The  banks  of  the  Rhone  here  exliibil  numerous  moundsn,  eighty  w 
a  hundred  feet  m  bcigtit,  which  appear  to  have  shddcn  into  the  r&le, 
and  in  some  instances  to  have  changed  the  course  of  the  river.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  them  are  seated  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  over- 
looks the  town  of  Sion,  and  was  constructed  for  it8  protection.  The 
hillock  is  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  forms  a  picturesque  object 
We  passed  it  at  twilight.  The  sun  set  gloriously  this  evening  upon 
the  niouoiams,  and  the  moon  shone  as  brightly  as  on  the  rural  shores 
of  Como,  Nothing  can  be  purer  or  more  brilUant  than  the  skies  in 
this  region.     The  stars  sparkled  like  diamonds. 

We  took  lodgings  for  the  nigtit  at  Sion,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
Haut-Valais^  the  old  Scdunnm  of  the  Romans.  Its  ancient  inhabitanli 
opposed  the  march  of  Hannibal,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alps  ;  and  their 
scikreely  less  warlike  descendants  kept  the  Bas-Valais  tributary,  for  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  large  town^  the  seat  of  a  BiBhop,  with  half  a 
doicen  churches,  and  several  convents.  The  houses  are  three  and  four 
stones  high,  with  handsome  fronts.  We  found  the  streets  muddy  ami 
ailent.  A  walk  was  atte^nptcd  ;  but  the  pavements  and  corscis  of  Ital; 
were  wanting.  The  hotel  was  tlirongcd  with  another  swarm  of  Eng* 
lish  travellers,  bound  across  the  Simplon. 

At  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  we  resumed  our  journey  down  the 
Bas-Valais.  The  sun  came  up  behind  the  Alps,  and  again  poured  : 
flood  of  glory  over  the  glaciers.  It  was  a  scene,  which  would  bear  a 
thousand  repetitions  in  the  reality,  though  but  one  in  description.  M 
Martigny,  the  Rhone  makes  a  bold  sweep  towards  the  norths  prcpaii* 
tory  to  ita  entrance  into  t!ic  lake.  A  fine  view  is  here  obtained  of 
St.  Bernard,  over  which  Napoleon  and  his  army  marched  into  ly^H 
From  its  sides  a  torrent  descended  m  1818,  and  deluged  the  vdlig^l 
sweeping  away  houucs  and  their  tenants,  in  its  furious  march  to  the 
Rhone.  The  height  to  which  the  water  rose  is  marked  on  the  6wt 
of  the  hotel,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  or  twelve  feel  from  Uie  groand: 
and  the  devastations  of  the  flood  are  still  visible.  In  aitemptinif  to 
rescue  his  horse,  the  landlord  of  the  Su  an  w  as  overtaken  by  the  tOf 
rent,  and  narrowly  escaped  wiili  his  life.  A  little  girl,  who  wished  to 
earn  a  sous  to  buy  her  a  breiikftLSt,  persuaded  us  to  follow  her  beyond 
the  Dransc,  to  look  at  an  old  iower  and  fortress,  overgroim  witli  a 
coronal  of  shrubs.  We  asked  some  questions  which  she  couM  not 
answer,  but  said,  "  her  Hither  knew.*'^Her  innocent  simplicity  r«fiuail' 
ed  me  of  a  domestic  lambkin  at  tfie  village  inn,  that  came  up,  kisaedl 
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Jvaml  affectionately,  and  nealled  under  my  cloak,  to  avoid  the  chilly  air  I 

of  the  morning.  ' 

A  piith  which  rnny  be  traversed  with  mttles,  leads  hence  over  the 
Col  do  Bttlme,  to  Mont  Blanc,  a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles.  Wc 
had  serious  thoughts  ^t  deserting  our  Savoyard,  and  of  availing  our- 
selves of  the  only  opportunity  to  visit  the  highest  of  the  Alpine  chain. 
But  to  plunge  again  into  the  snows  and  sohtudee  of  the  mountains,  ^ 

late  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  mid-summer,  wltii  the  chance  of  being  || 

nssailed  Ijy  storms,  or  impeded  by  torrents^  seemed  quite  too  much 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newmarket,  Had  it  been  possible  to  foresee 
the  succession  of  delightful  days  which  followed,  the  regret  of  missing  i 

Cbamouni  and  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  §ce  every  thing  at  the  same  moment^  and  an-  '^ 

other  season  was  needed  for  traversing  Switzerland  and  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  -  •  | 

Soon  after  leavhng  Martigny,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  celebrated  ' 

cascade  of  Piasevache,  which  ia  within  a  few  rods  of  the  road.     In  an  ,| 

approach  from  the  south,  the  stream  is  not  seen  above. the  fall,  and  the 
water  appears  to  gush  out  of  tlie  solid  and  perpendicular  chff,  as  if  it 
]j^  been  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses.     The  descent,  including  the  j 

rapids,  is  sk'tid  to  he  270  feet ;  but  the  perpendicular  pitch  cannot  much  | 

exceed  one  Imndred.  It  is  worthy  of  its  name,  in  comparison  with 
the  cataracts  of  our  own  country.     The  sheet  of  water  is  Spread  into  ^ 

a  sort  of  silver  net-work,  reseiTihlijig  a  lace  veil,  whifih  forms  a 
pretty  i»icce  of  drapery,  as  it  hanG[3  from  llie  sombre  brow  of  the 
mountain.  Tiny  rainbows  were  observed  upon  the  cloud  of  spray, 
whicli  rolls  from  the  foot.  The  finest  view  is  obtained  from  Ihe  nortli, 
\vhere  the  Silanclie  is  seen  tossing  and  foaming  among  the  dark  crag3  j 

above,  Imj fu re  it  leaps  the  precipice. 

We  reached  St.  Maurice  at  noon*  From  an  eminence  beyond  the 
town,  a  glimpse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  of  the  shores  near  its  head 
was  caught,  through  the  narrow  vista  of  mountains,  which  here  con- 
tinue to  rise  to  tlie  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet^  presenting 
precipitous  faces  to  the  vale,  Vevay^  Clarens,  and  other  white  vil- 
lages, were  seen  in  the  distance.  The  defile  is  but  just  wide  enough 
for  the  pa^'Siige  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  site  of  St  Maurice,  under  the 
clids  upon  it.i  left  bank,  occupying  a  most  romantic  position.  A  tre- 
mendous glacier  rises  from  the  opposite  shore,  crowned  with  naked 
masses  of  rock,  in  the  shape  of  castles  and  fmtaslic  towers.  The 
old  town  has  been  a  jilace  of  some  importance  ever  since  the*  days  of 
Ca*3ar.  It  was  the  great  cemetery  of  the  Roman  T^egions,  employ^ 
in  the  conquest  of  Helvetia.,  and  one  of  the  modern  churches  was  for- 
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uiorly  paved  with  their  tombstoDos.  Here  the  Emperor  Ma^amioa  » 
said  to  have  twice  decimated^  mid  then  put  to  the  sword  a  whole 
legion,  who  had  been  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  refu* 
sed  to  renounce  tlieir  fidelity  lo  the  Cross,  Under  a  cliff,  backof  tbo 
village,  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  llie  avalanche,  stand  a  hermita^ 
and  chapel,  overlooking  the  vale,  from  a  solitary  recess  in  the  rocks- 
The  latter  building  is  said  to  be  a  votiyo  offering  to  the  Virgin,  by  a 
wealthy  individuaK  for  the  preservation  of  his  child,  in  falling  tminja- 
red  from  a  prec»picc  a  hundred  feet  in  height* 

After  dinner,  our  journey  towards  the  Lake  was  continued.  In 
going  out  of  the  town,  we  passed  a  noble  stone  bridge,  said  lo  date 
from  the  age  of  the  Romans,  spanning  iJie  rapid  current  of  tbd 
Rhone,  and  leading  down  the  opposite  shore  to  Lausanne.  A  castle 
stands  at  one  end,  and  a  chapel  at  the  other.  Onward,  the  rooimtani? 
retreat,  the  vale  widens,  and  the  scenery  assumes  a  softer  character. 
Deep  forests  of  chesnut  and  hanging  woods  clothed  the  slopes  of  the 
hills ;  the  waters  are  less  turbulent ;  and  the  fields  are  luxuriant  in 
pasturage,  corn,  and  wine.  The  day  was  mild,  serene,  and  bright ; 
and  another  cloudless  sunset  shod  its  rosy  tints  upon  the  peaks,  which 
overhang  St,  Maurice.  Twilight  lingered  upon  the  snow,  long  aftcf 
it  bad  vanished  from  the  vale. 

Just  at  dusk,  we  reached  dio  head  of  the  lake,  and  rode  for  eeferil 
miles  along  its  margin,  to  St,  Glngoux^  where  good  accommodationf 
were  Ibund  for  the  night.  The  hotel  stands  upon  a  declivity,  slo| 
to  the  water,  and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  bright  expanse,  wl 
spreads  between  it  and  the  opposite  shore,  where  the  old  castle  of 
Chillon,  Clarcns,  and  Vevay  are  seated  at  the  foot  of  tho  bilb,  whkA 
rise  in  the  back-ground.  Adventitious  circumstances  conspired  with 
the  intrinsic  richness  of  the  scenery,  to  render  the  first  glance 
porting*  Our  eyes  had  been  accustomed  for  several  days  to  rest' 
savage  mountains,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rural  and  luxon- 
ant  borders  of  liako  Leman.  Its  very  brink  is  deeply  wooded  aod 
green,  fringing  waters  which  were  now  slumbering  in  an  azure  sheet, 
and  in  unbroken  quiet ;  as  if  like  ourselves  they  were  happy  to  repo«c. 
after  having  been  tossed  and  agitated,  in  traversing  a  ruirged  reinon 
A  Uttle  fleet  of  boats  was  moored  alon^  the  strand,  and  every  tm^^ 
was  iliat  of  peace  and  trari(|uillity»  The  moon  shone  in  unclouded 
splendour,  and  the  radiance  of  the  Lake  was  as  brilliant  as  her  own 
orb.  A  poet  might  fancy,  that  Dian  in  one  of  her  fabled  chases  here 
dropped  her  silver  crescent  among  the  mountains.  It  was  probaUf 
such  anight  as  this,  which  inspired  the  impassioned  dreams  of  Rooaietttt 
and  the  still  loftier  imagery  of  Byron- 
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A  peep  from  our  chamber  windows  at  day-break  dispelled  aU  the 
poetical  visions  of  the  night,  and  served  to  damp  the  ardour  of  roman- 
tic feelings : 

•  *'  The  dftwn  is  overcoat — ^tbe  morning;  lowers, 
And  hemvilj'briogB  on  the  tky/* 

Lake  Lcman  has  its  mists,  like  less  pure  and  brilliant  elements ;  as  the 
minds  of  the  novcliat  and  poet  were  sometimes  overshadowed  with 
gloom,  in  the  same  manner  as  meaner  intellects*  In  plain  tcrms^  it 
was  a  very  dark,  foggy,  unpleasant  morning — the  first  we  had  expe- 
rienced since  leaving  Milan.  But  the  sky  soon  cleared,  and  another 
bright  autumnal  day  cheered  us  onward  to  Geneva. 

As  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  it  fully  disclosed  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  Lake,  as  well  as  the  g^randeur  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
its  shores.     It  is  about  fitly  miles  in  length,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
w  exit  of  the  Rhone,  and  eight  or  nine  in  width,  in  the  broadest  part  ^ 
lying  very  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.     The  complexion  of  tho 
[%atcr  is  a  deep  azure,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  arising  as  well  from 
[the  verdure  of  its  borders,  as  from  the  original  colour  of  its  tributaries. 
Numerous  boats,  spreading  their  canvass  to  the  inland  breeze,  were 
E«cen  skimming  its  peaceful  bosom*     From  this  point,  the  view  of  the 
ropposite  side  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  extent,  richness,  and  sptcn- 
Sour.     A  long  line  of  white  villages  and  hamlets  is  traced  by  the  eye, 
[JVom  Chillon  lo  Geneva,  studding  the  green  and  woody  slopes,  whicJi 
hise  with  moderate  acclivities  from  the  margin.     In  the  distance,  the 
Itehain  of  the  Jura  Alps  sweeps  round  in  amphitheatric  grandeur,  pre- 
f  Renting  alternately  broken  rocks  and  deep  forests. 

We  rode  all  day  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake,  which  affords 
bw  objects  of  interest,  except  what  nature  herself  furnishes.  The 
l^ffooda  are  rich  and  beautiful,  retaining  their  verdure,  and  freshness  of 
[foliage  even  at  this  season.  Through  groves  of  chesnut,  w^alnut,  ash, 
riud  elm,  gleams  of  blue  water  meet  the  eye,  on  the  right  ;  while  on 
I  the  other  hand,  the  broken  and  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  rise  in  the 
'distance,  above  the  inter\'ening  curtain  of  forests.  At  a  custom- 
Iiouse,  not  far  from  St,  Gingnu,^,  we  left  the  frontier  of  the  Bas-Valais, 

tand  entered  Savoy.  Although  doganaa,  officers,  and  troops  of  his 
Sardinian  fi/fajesty  were  seen  upon  the  road,  they  gave  us  no  trouble 
in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  The  air  of  the  Swiss  mountains  is  not 
^o  congenial  to  the  funguses  of  petty  despotism,  as  the  more  stagnant 
political  atmosphere  of  Italy.  If  the  people  arc  no  longer  independ* 
cnt,  they  retain  a  portion  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  rnnnner*,  and  habrfs 
of  freemen. 
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The  rocks  of  Meillerie  are  huunletl  by  the  spirits  of  Ron 
lovers.  He  coald  scarcely  liave  found  a  more  romantic  seclusion.  A 
nigged  apnr  of  the  Alps  iiere  projects  to  thft  very  brink  of  the  Lake, 
and  termifiatea  in  a  c\iW  two  liiifnlred  feet  in  height.  It  was  he«m 
down  to  its  base  by  Napoleon,  who  seemed  to  sport  with  mountains^ 
as  children  play  with  pebbles.  Double  walls  and  terraces  were  con- 
Btriicted  along  the  precipice,  to  give  security  to  tlie  road.  Had  not 
the  Simplon  just  oxiiausted  admiration,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
this  humbler  work  would  have  excited  astonishment. 

In  the  old  town  of  Evian,  the  vetturino  hove  to,  at  the  door  of  a 
small  hotel,  and  insisted  on  our  stopping  to  dinner,  although  it  was  not 
yet  noon.  We  demurred  to  eating  and  drinking  without  appetites, 
before  the  cotfce  of  St.  Gingoux  was  yet  settled.  But  without  saying 
with  your  leave,  and  with  a  sort  of  independence  which  pleased  its,  as 
simacking  of  Swiss  freeflom,  he  deliberately  unharnessed  his  team,  and 
was  gone  an  hour,  before  he  was  again  seen  or  could  be  found.  The 
secret  at  length  leaked  out.  He  has  here  a  large  storey  &  farm-house, 
and  an  extensive  vineyard,  with  oUier  real  estate  to  a  considerable 
auaount,  which  he  had  gone  to  exam  me,  after  an  absence  of  s6?enil 
weeks.  In  going  out  of  the  town,  he  paused  opposite  a  handsome 
chateau,  and  two  pretty  Savoyard  girls,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  neatly 
dressed,  came  out  to  the  coach,  each  bearing  a  fruit-dish  heaped  with 
rich  cluBlers  of  grapes,  which  by  concert  had  been  purposely  plucked 
for  us,  and  were  presented  with  an  elegant  simplicity  of  manners,  tiiat 
rendered  the  offering  doubly  acceptable.  Such  an  agreeable  strata* 
<(em,  contrived  by  the  coachman,  to  show  off  his  daughters  and  ?ine» 
yards,  removed  every  trace  of  vexation  caused  by  a  tedious  delay. 

Between  Evtan  and  Thonon.,  the  old  capital  of  Chablais,  we  passed 
the  torrent  of  Dranse,  opening  from  tlie  Alps  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Mom 
Blanc.  Its  banks  are  strewed  with  ruins  of  the  mountains  to  tlie  width 
of  more  than  half  a  mile^  similar  in  character  to  the  gorges  of  the 
Haut-Volais. '  It  is  passed  on  a  strong  stone  bridge,  the  meissive  walk 
of  which  are  made  water-tight,  to  guard  against  the  floods,  which  at 
certilii  seasons  sweep  down  with  tremendous  fury.  The  old  Convent 
of  RipaillGi  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  and  one  or  two  picturesque 
ruins  on  the  left,  give  variety  to  the  scenery. 

After  leaving  Thonon,  the  road  deserts  the  margin  of  the  Lake,  and 
becomes  rather  monotonous,  tliough  it  passes  through  a  rich  agricuK 
lural  district,  well  tilled  and  shaded  with  large  forest  trees.  Our  heads 
^verG  turned  to  the  left  all  Ifio  afternoon,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  just  before  evening,  our  wishes  were  gratified  as  fully«  3^ 
^hev  roidd  be  nt  the  distance  of  fU^?  or  sixty  mUes.     An  hour  of  brirh* 
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suusiune  enabled  us  to  gaze,  till  the  eye  was  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy 
of  the  spectacle.  At  first  a  mere  speck  of  bright  snow  was  seen  near 
the  base,  beneath  a  curtain  of  vapour,  wliich  hung  upon  the  hrow,  and 
entirely  concealed  the  tbrm  of  the  mountain-  The  cloud  rose  gra- 
dually, as  the  sun  declined,  disclosing  one  peak  and  one  glacier  after 
another,  till  every  vestige  of  the  rack  tltsappearod,  and  the  four-fold 
sunotnits,  towering  above  all  the  surrounding  region,  blazed  like  bea- 
cons in  the  heavens.  It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  conspiretJ,  to  ren* 
der  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  as  impressive  as  possible ;  and  I  dare 
not  copy  the  extravagance  of  language,  entered  in  my  diary,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

The  depth  of  light  and  shade,  occasioned  by  the  position  of  the  dif- 
ferent peaks  in  relation  to  the  sun,  reminded  me  of  the  appearance  of 
tlie  icy  orb  of  the  moon,  as  descried  through  a  good  telescope.    While 
the  western  sides  were  tinged  with  a  rich  roseate  hue,  the  dechvities 
thrown  into  a  penumbra  by  giant  shadows,  were  but  dimly  discernible. 
Almost  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  attempted  to  nse  the  crayon,  iu 
^delineating  the  forms  of  things  ;  and  a  rude  profile  of  this  mountain  h 
^now  before  me,  though  the  perspective  and  proportions  are  not  proba- 
^^uly  very  well  preserved.     No  artist  could  reach  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
■  'of  the  colouring.     The  south-western  peak  is  the  lowest,  and  pointed 
to  a  neetlle  at  top.     Next  in  order  is  a  stupendous  cone,  towering  far 
above  all  the  rest,  which  are  of  comparatively  moderate  elevation, 
shooting  up  from  the  north-eastern  shoulder.     But  why  should  I  at^ 
tempt,  at  snch  a  distance,  to  sketch  the  features  of  Ifiis  monarch  of  the 
Alps,  when  so  many  others  have  drawn  portraits,  from  stations  at  its 
base  ;  and  when  some  of  my  countrymen  have  climbed  to  the  topmost 
glacier  ?     I  envy  them  ttie  glory  of  the  achievement ;  though  circum- 
stances would  not  permit  me  to  follow  their  example* 

Mont  Blanc  almost  entirely  engrossed  our  attention,  for  the  hour  if 
remained  in  sight,  notwithstanding  the  minor  attractions  which  sur> 
rounded  us.  The  environs  of  Geneva  are  extremely  splendiil.  For 
several  miles  from  its  foot,  the  Lake  contracts  to  a  less  width,  than  the 
Hudson  opposite  New-York.  It  presents  a  perfect  mirror  to  its  ver- 
dant,  soft,  and  picturesque  shores^  In  the  approach  along  its  southern 
side,  the  broad  avenue  is  bordered  by  beautiful  country-seats,  green 
lawns,  spacious  gardens,  and  extensive  walks  shaded  with  elms. 

The  natural  scenery,  as  well  in  the  immediate  suburbs,  as  in  the  dis- 
tance, is  so  superlatively  rich  and  varied,  presenting  the  happiest  com- 
binations of  hdls,  woods,  and  waters,  tliat  one  hardly  thinks  of  the  ve- 
nerable old  town,  which  shows  its  numerous  calviuisiic  steeples, 
sheathed  with  mcfaflic  plates,  and,  at  the  hour  of  our  arrivaL  glittering 
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in  the  settinif  sun.  Its  situation  is  unrivalled,  both  in  point  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  occupying  an  acclivity  which  rises  from  the  very 
margin  of  the  Lake,  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  looks 
abroad  upon  the  whole  region  between  the  Alps  and  Jura — a  district 
that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  variety  and  splendour  of  ita  na- 
tural features.  The  city  itself  is  not  remarkable  for  statelineas,  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  or  elegance.  Ita  streets  are  paved  like  those  of  Pa- 
ris ;  and  the  buildings,  though  often  five  and  six  stories  high,  exhibit 
fewembellishnients,  and  are  &r  from  being  showy. 

At  the  lofty  gate,  our  passports  were  demanded  for  the  first  time, 
since  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Ticin.  The  officer  retained  them,  and 
gave  us  a.  carte,  of  security  for  their  safe  return.  Neat  and  commo- 
dious apartments  were  obtained  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  for  two  firancs 
a  day  ;  and  the  table  d'hote  was  in  the  true  Parisian  style.  The  land* 
lord  gave  us  fish  fi-om  the  Lake  and  chamob  from  the  mountains.  In 
flavour  and  delicacy,  the  latter  is  inferior  to  venison ;  though  it  is  con- 
sidered a  dainty  by  gourmands,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and 
high  price. 

It  was  a  comfortable  thought,  to  be  thus  safely  and  snugly  lodged 
for  a  short  time,  after  an  arduous  and  active  journey  of  seven  days  fitxn 
Milan  ;  though  circumstances  conspired  to  render  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree favourable,  novel,  and  interesting.  We  might  have  seen  the  Alps 
under  more  sublime  and  terrific  aspects ;  but  surely  not  in  a  better 
light,  for  extended  views  and  minute  observations.  Not  a  drop  of  rain, 
nor  a  flake  of  snow,  had  descended  during  the  whole  passage ;  and 
clouds  seldom  darkened  our  pathway.  The  evening  of  our  arrival  was 
delightfuUy  pleasant ;  and  the  skies  at  sunset  were  emphatically  those 
Df  Claude  Lorraine. 
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VXeUJlSION^  TO  VMOtNSY: — ROB£SS  OF  THE  BMOUE — ENVlRO>i  OF  0£M£V.^ 

VILLAQE  OF  VOLTAIRK DfiaCH^FTlON  OF  UIB  CflATBAr--rSHORE  OF 

THB  LAKB COPET— TOMBS   OF  NECKIIR    AND    MADASIE    DE    STAEL — 

%YQN EXCUliSlON    TO  VEV AY— SKETCH   OP  THE   TOU\\— CLARK NS 

^^L    VHlhUOfi — RIDB  TO  LAU8ANNK— RESIINT9CKNC£S  OF  OIBUON — ^BESCRtP- 

^H     XlOn    OF  THE  TOWN. 

^^  October,  mw. 

The  day  alter  our  arrival  at  Geneva  was  occupied  m  an  cxcuraion  it* 
I  Ferney,  the  well  known  residence  of  Voltaire,  As  llic  weather  wa^ 
extremely  favourable,  and  it  was  doubtful  bow  long  tlic  serenity  of  the 
j  skies  woyid  continue,  we  deemed  it  advbablc  first  to  examine  the 
euvirons  and  shores  of  the  Lake,  reserving  the  city  for  a  rainy  day. 
By  adopting  this  plan,  the  traveller  may  oflen  save  time,  and  consult 
his  own  comfort,  as  was  proved  by  us  in  numerous  instances.  A 
church,  or  palace,  or  gallery  may  be  examined  to  as  mucb  advantage 
in  storm  as  in  sunshioo  ;  while  rural  scenery  admits  only  of  the  latter. 
Obvious  as  tbis  remark  may  appear,  it  often  escapes  tourists,  who  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  wait  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single 
excursion,  after  all  other  sources  of  instruction  and  amusement  have 
lioen  exhausted. 

Ferney  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  CJeneva.  In  our  ride  thither, 
we  bade  good  morrow  to  our  old  friend  the  Rhone,  wFjo  had  been 
taking  a  nap  hke  ourselves.  lie  resumes  his  unlinished  journey  (o  the 
sea  in  great  haste,  as  if  be  had  overslept  liimsclf,  and  lingered  too 
long,  enamoured  of  the  peaceful  and  sumptuous  couch,  whicJi  nature 
has  spread  for  his  repose.  But  the  brightness  and  azure  hue  of  his 
waters  have  not  been  sullied  by  resting  awliile  on  a  bed  of  such  purity. 
and  they  here  gush  out  of  the  lake  with  all  tlie  freshness  and  activity  of 
their  original  fountains  among  the  glaciers.  Art  has  done  little,  to 
embellish  a  stream  of  such  grandeur  and  unecjualled  beauty.  The 
bridge  is  contemptibly  mean  ;  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  are  unsighdy ; 
and  the  current  has  been  choked  up  witli  mills.  Seizing  the  giant  fi-om 
the  mountains,  at  a  point  *vhere  bis  wildncss  can  be  tamed,  the  inge- 
nious mechanics  of  Geneva  have  bound  him  like  Sampson  in  withes, 
and  degraded  him  into  tlie  servile  oJiices  of  turning  wheels  and  working 
the  city  pumps. 

The  norilicrn  environs  of  llic  town  are  not  inferiur,  in  fertility  and 
beauty,  to  Uie  suburbs  passed  at  our  entrances,  having  the  same  richnesfe 
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6/  landscape,  with  a  filill  wider  view  of  tlie  lake  and  an  unbrokeD 
circle  of  mountains.  It  is  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  from  this 
point  to  llic  base  of  llics  Jura.  The  frontiers  of  France  are  alti 
within  cannon  sliot  of  Geutva  ;  and  iho  city  is  completely  withtn 
power  of  the  BourbonBi  whenever  they  pkase  to  use  it.  Contignttyt 
VLB  well  i^s  the  ties  of  hiniTiiai^c,  trade,  and  daily  intercourse,  wilt  olwmfs 
leave  the  d  est  in  res  of  the  Gencvese  at  the  control  of  the  French,  The 
frontier  village  is  Forney  Voltaire,  which  was  built  by  the  philosopher, 
whose  name  it  lia^  assumed,  and  was  settled  by  mechanics,  chiefly 
watch-makers  from  Geneva.  Its  interests  appear  to  be  on  the  decline. 
j\Jl  the  houses  are  uniform,  leaving  no  room  for  envy  or  jealousy,  in 
the  tittle  community,  ft  is  a  pretty  idea  in  theory  ;  but  when  did  not 
such  a  project  prove  a  Utopia  in  practice  ? 

Not  far  from  the  village  stands  the  Chateau  of  Voltaire,  occupying 
n  moderate  cmmenee,  which  commands  an  enchanting^  view  of  aU  the 
great  features  of  thccountry^ — Mont  Blanc,  the  long  line  of  AJpt«&- 
tant  glaciers,  and  the  lake  spreading  below.  A  handsome  coart-yardt 
planted  with  box  of  a  large  growth,  leads  to  the  mansion,  which  itaelf 
oxhibits  neither  architectural  simplicity  nor  elegance.  It  is  two  storiei 
high :  the  upper  one  has  geren  windows,  while  the  basement  coDtaio? 
hul/mtr^  giving  the  front  a  most  fantastic  appearance.  Two  Doric 
pillars  form  the  portals.  The  edifice  is  upon  a  small  scale  ;  too  dimi- 
nutive for  a  ctiateau,  too  large  for  a  cottage  ;  exhibiting  all  the  eccen- 
tricities of  its  former  tenant,  with  little  or  nothing  of  that  taste,  which 
n  man  of  such  literary  eminence  might  be  supposed  to  possess.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  the  baby-house  of  his  second  chUdhood. 

We  examined  the  two  apartment  iu  the  basement,  which  remain 
precisely  in  the  state  he  left  them.  The  floors  are  composed  of  wooden 
pannols  *,  and  instead  of  neat  hearths,  such  as  a  recluse  would  cfaocee 
to  cheer  his  solitude,  arc  substituted  gloomy  earthen  stoves,  crownoil 
with  small  terra-cotta  busts  of  the  philosopher,  which  looked  as  if 
ihey  might  have  been  baked  in  the  same  kiln,  tltat  spread  lis  oGJOCm 
fumes  through  the  room.  A  profusion  of  brass  and  tawdry  gill  orna- 
ments render  the  pottery  still  more  uncouth  in  its  appearance. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the  walls  are  in  much  the  st»e 
character,  as  the  other  ornaments.  Over  the  door  is  a  picture,  designed 
and  composed,  though  not  painted,  by  the  philosopher  of  Ferney.  It 
IS  as  little  creditable  to  his  taste,  as  it  is  to  his  judgment  and  cotniooa 
sense,  it  represents  ijimself,  in  the  attitude  of  presenting  his  Heriode 
to  Apollo,  who  descends  from  Parnassus,  attended  by  the  Musefl  9B^ 
Graces,  to  receive  the  offering  of  the  self-complacent  poet,  and  bstr 
ir  to  a  temple  which  is  pcen  in  tlio  hack-ground*     The  keiroes  airf 
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liefOtBes  of  the  Eptc  sismd  asioniBheU  ut  Ihc  scene,  and  at  their  owu 
itxiinortality,  as  well  tJicj  might.  Besides  these  divinities  and  great 
personages,  llic  figures  arc  i tin nmef able,  embracing  llie  enemies  and 
tr lends  of  the  at^Uhor,  drawn  up  rank  and  file^  prepared  for  a  regular 
combat,  in  which  hjs  reputation  is  the  stake.  His  partisans  of  course 
outnumber  their  opponents,  and  the  internal  regions  are  open  in  readi- 
ness to  swallow  up  the  latter.  The  picture  bespeaks  ilie  mostconsum- 
mate  vanity,  and  must  liave  been  iho  plaything  of  liis  dotage*  Other 
paintings^  consisting  of  winged  Loves  and  niulo  Venujieii,  shockingly 
executed,  form  strange  ornaments  for  the  secludetl  retreat  of  an  octo 
genary  philosopher. 

In  the  adjoining  apartment  is  his  bed,  just  as  he  left  it,  previous  to 
\m  departure  from  Ferncy,  never  to  return.  It  is  far  from  being 
a  couch  of  atatc,  having  neither  canopy  nor  curtains,  witli  an  elevation 
suilgd  to  decrepitude.  The  old  ciiairs  stand  about,  as  if  to  accommo- 
date the  garments  of  the  former  occupant  for  the  night.  Another 
earthen  stove  bears  a  small  bust^  and  a  little  black  urn  in  tront^  w^hich 
once  contained  the  heart  of  the  philosopher,  (since  removed  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,)  and  whicli  is  stUI  inscribed  with  the  following 
sentiment :  *^^  Mes  manes  sonl  consoles,  puisque  mon  ccuur  est  au 
miliey  de  voua/'  On  the  lower  part  of  the  vase  are  the  words,  '*  Moii 
eiprit  est  partout^  el  men  coeur  est  ici.''  The  location  of  tlie  urn,  not 
leas  than  the  inscription,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  warm  hearty  whidi 
must  have  been  eUbctually  cooked  in  a  few  hours,  if  the  fire  was  kept 
uf>  in  the  oven. 

The  same  apartment  contains  a  portrait  of  Voltaire^  which  was 
taken  at  the  age  of  forty -four,  lie  was  then  a  handsome  man,  if  the 
artist  did  not  behe  hia  face.  Here  also  are  likenesses  of  Waahingtoa, 
Franklin,  Frederic  the  Great^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Milton,  and  9ome  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  France,  intermingled  with  queens,  actora, 
mistresses,  and  favourite  servants.  In  one  corner  is  an  odd  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  a  pretty  woman^  who  died,  or  was  supposed  tQ 
have  died  in  an  ati^oiffJiem^ni ;  but  who  was  in  fact  buried  alive.  It 
is  in  tlie  form  of  a  tenth,  opening  at  top,  and  disclosing  the  mother 
and  lier  babe.  Who  but  V'oltairc  would  have  conceived  such  an  idea, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  female  friend  ? 

The  exterior  appendages  of  the  Chateau  are  in  murJi  better  ta3t«. 
In  its  rear  ii^  a  beautiful  garden,  looking  upon  the  Jura  Alps.  Tha 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  tlie  style  of  English  parks  ;  sbxuled  with  grovea 
of  foaple,  beach,  elm,  hmes,  and  other  stately  forest  trees,  overliat)^- 
ing  walks  for  exf^rri^o  anil  luedilation.      In  Ihr  midst  of  the  woods  i"* 
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a  prct(y  tbuntain,  filled  with  gold-fish,  that  canie  up  in  swarms  at  ttip 
whistle  of  the  old  valet,  who  says  they  know  him,  and  will  eat  bread 
from  bis  hand.  He  pointed  out  a  large  maple,  which  was  planted  try 
the  hand  of  the  philosopher.  At  its  foot  once  stood  his  bust,  wluck 
tJie  AiistrJans  dashed  to  pieces,  while  on  their  way  to  demolish  the 
pillars  and  bridges  of  the  Sim[don.  To  this  villa  belonged  a  thottsaod 
acres  of  excellent  land,  finely  woodcii,  well  cultivated,  and  productive. 
Such  a  tract,  bordering  wpon  ihe  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  GenevAf 
was  of  itself  a  fortune  more  splendid,  than  literary  men  generally' 
realize* 

We  went  to  the  tomb,  which  Voltaire  caused  to  be  constructed  firr 
himself  It  is  a  Gothic,  misshapen  pyramid,  daubed  with  stucco, 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  naked  of  foliage,  instead  of  being 
Jiiddcn,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  among  the  woods,  at  the  side  ofbis 
fountain.  It  is  of  course  a  cenotaph,  as  he  died  at  Paris  ;  but 
has  been  no  loss  of  brick  and  mortar,  as  the  nidc  structure  is 
fitter  for  a  hen-copp,  than  for  the  sepulchre  of  a  man  of  taste* 

Last  of  all,  we  were  invited  into  the  humble  residence  of  the 
valet,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  Voltaire,  and  has  a 
little  cabinet  of  curiosities,  given  him  at  sundry  times  by  his  old  master, 
and  preserved  with  religious  care»  Among  the  rest  are  the  morning 
cap  and  walnut  cane  of  the  philosopher.  Also  the  seals  of  all  bis 
correspondenta,  pasted  in  rows  un  the  leaves  of  im  album,  with  the 
characters  of  some  of  them  brieJiy  expressed  beneath — such  as,  ^  i 
dunce  in  Lyons,"  *^*  a  fool  at  Paris,"  "  a  German  coxcomb."  He 
was  in  correspondence  with  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  the  age* 

The  gallery  oi  the  servant  clearly  surpasses  that  of  his  master.  Wc 
recognised  tlie  portrait  of  Madame  Duchesnois ;  though  it  is  qtlite  M 
pretty  for  her  coarse,  ugly,  yet  expressive  face.  The  most  amusiog 
article  in  this  collection  is  a  print,  representing  a  comic  scene,  iii 
which  Voltaire  appears  in  the  attitude  of  introducing  a  guest,  at  ooe  of 
bis  dinner  parties,  and  saying  to  the  company,  "  Gentlemen,  thii  is 
Mr.  Ad^wi— though  not  the  first  man  in  the  world.'"  Even  ibe 
waiters  seem  to  rehsh  the  joke,  and  are  smothering  their  laughter^ 
like  Diggory  and  his  associates,  at  the  stories  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,    ^m 

The  Library  of  Voltaire  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Empre9i^^| 
Russia,  whose  portrait  still  hangs  near  his  bed,  I  have  been  more 
particular  in  a  sketch  of  his  chateau,  than  its  intrinsic  importance 
would  justify ;  because  he  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable  man,  and 
one  of  those  characters,  about  whom  the  world  hkes  to  quarrel.  VLni 
an  opinion  merely  been  given,  that  his  residence  exhibited  no  taste,  or 
was  worthy  of  his  literary  eminence,  my  readers  misfht  hf  e  ranW 
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intj  among  his  partisans  or  the  persecutors  of  Lis  memory.  They 
now  have  facts,  and  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
^  On  the  following  morning,  we  set  out  on  another  excursion  up  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake,  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tombs  of 
Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael,  at  the  village  of  Copet, 
On  our  way  thither,  we  passed  a  largo  palace,  which  once  belonged 
to  Josephine,  Empress  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  modest  mansion  of 
Desaussure,  who  ascended  to  the  sutnmit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  August, 
1787.*  His  scientific  and  phdosophical  eminence,  and  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  natural  history  of  the  Alpa,  are  well  known  to  the  world.. 
His  family  still  reside  in  the  house.  We  also  examined  the  chateau 
belonging  to  one  of  our  countrymen  and  fel!ow-ciiizens,  li  is  prettily 
situated,  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  affords  a  wide  view  of  its 
enchanting  scenery.  The^  grounds  are  rich  and  extensive,  with 
orchards  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  was  closed  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Its  proprietor,  whom  we  met  at  Paris,  was  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
fetters  to  Switzerland. 

On  arriving  at  Copct,  wc  hastened  with  eager  steps  up  the  broad 
avenue,  bordered  with  lime-trees,  and  leading  from  the  village  to  the 
palace,  in  which  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stael  once  resided.  It  was 
ascertained  on  inquiry,  that  their  tombs  were  in  a  garden,  in  front  of 
the  house.  Admittance  was  sought  in  vain.  It  could  not  be  obtained 
for  love  or  money.  With  Corinne  in  our  hands,  we  begged  permis- 
sion to  look  but  for  a  moment  at  the  tomb  of  its  authoress*  Two 
special  messages  were  sent  to  the  house  ;  but  the  Cerberus,  who  holds 
the  keys  of  the  garden,  was  inexorable.  Word  came  back,  that  not 
6V€n  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  are  allowed  to  look  at  the 
sepulchre. 

This  was  the  first  repulse  of  the  kind,  tliat  had  been  met  in  the 
coarse  of  our  travels.  The  splendid  saloons  of  the  English  nobiUty,  in 
which  even  the  tables  for  breakfast  were  spread — the  crowns,  sceptres, 
and  robes  of  empire — the  tombs  and  sarcophagi  of  the  great ^  had  in 
all  other  instances  been  thrown  open  for  our  inspection  ;  while  here  it 
was  not  permitted  us  to  trample  the  alleys  of  a  baronial  garden.  The 
servant  had  the  impudence  to  say,  that  the  palace  and  its  other  appur* 
tenances  might  be  examined  ;  as  if  any  favour  would  be  accepted  at 
the  hands  of  a  Goth,  who  was  deaf  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  hospitality, 
and  had  refused  a  reasonable  request  firom  strangers,     Madame  de 


♦  Dr.  Faocard  and  Jacque  Balnml  hmd  for  the  firrt  time  9nc«^e«leH  in  rPtehltfp 
th«  |o^  in  till?  Slimmer  of  the  preceding  year. 
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StaeFs  tamh  is  a  sort  of  public  property,  which  no  liberal  man  woold 
secrete  from  the  worltK 

Repulsed  in  tliis  ol»joct,  wc  continued  our  excyrBion  to  Nyon^  a 
pretty  village  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  Ccw  miles  above*  It  hm  a 
large  old  castle,  in  the  French  style,  occupying^  an  eminence,  aiid  rear- 
ing aloft  four  Gothic  towers  upon  ita  corners.  At  10  oVlock,  one  of 
iJae  half  dozen  stcam-boais,  plying  upon  the  lake,  picked  us  np  and 
took  lis  to  Vevay,  Mr.  Church  has  wrought  the  same  wonders  here, 
as  upon  the  waters  of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  imp  rove  meots,  wblcll 
he  baa  introduced,  have  greatly  iacilituted  the  commercial  and  doci^ 
intercourse  between  tlie  different  cantons  and  towns,  bordering  upon 
the  lake.  His  boat^  Ujougb  not  large,  are  fleet  and  iitted  up  w  itii  much 
neatness  and  comfort. 

The  deck  and  cabins  were  filled  with  passengers  of  both  scxes^  who 
would  be  taken  for  French,  from  their  language,  dress,  manners^  i 
customs*  In  the  luibita  of  tlie  ladies,  one  striking  peculiarity  was  ( 
served,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  indolence  of  the  country^ 
(bat  bad  just  been  I cfL  Every  female  on  board  was  employed  in  knit- 
ting or  sewing*  Even  the  cabin-maid,  who  provided  us  an  excellent 
dinner,  sat  down  by  the  table,  and  was  engaged  with  lier  needle^  in  the 
little  intervals,  when  her  menial  services  were  not  required.  This  fact 
alone  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  industry  of  Switzerland*  In  \}k 
busy  group  was  a  beautiful  young  woman,  working  lace  ;  while  her 
husband  was  sitting  near,  admiring  alternately  the  delicacy  of  the  ^b* 
rie  and  the  sweetness  of  her  face.  Their  honey^nioon  was  appareotlt 
just  at  the  full ;  and  seemed  in  a  slight  degree  to  have  maddened  his 
brain.  His  doting  fondness  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  passen- 
gers. They  were  on  their  way  to  Clarens,  where  I  hope  they  may  be 
happier  than  Rousseau ^s  lovers. 

In  coasting  along  the  oorthern  sjiore  of  the  lakeland  ia  touching  at 
several  places,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  its  borders,  which  are  her€  to 
thickly  settled,  to  aUbrd  any  pecufmr  charms  of  natural  scenery,     lli 
a  rich  country,  every  foot  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  rendered  highl{(^ 
productive.     From  Nyon,  the  towns  of  RoUe,  Morgcs^  Lausanne,  and  I 
Ouchy,  rise  successively  along  tlie  slopes,  and  upon  the  green  emi-J 
nences.     The  last  mentioned  is  the  port  to  the  capital  of  the  Pays  i 
Vaud,  and  drives  an   active  trade  with  Geneva.     From  this  point 
onw^ard,  the  coast  becomes  more  rui^god,  prccipitou?,  and  solitary* 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  made  the  harbour  of  Vevay,  which  u 
>»mall,  but  neat  and  much  fre*iueiited.  The  town  stands  low,  and  do<^ 
uol  appear  well  from  tfie  water.  Its  sijfie,  business,  bustle,  and  tl»f 
aspect  of  its  stref'fs  much  exceeded  my  eipectatione.     It  has  atn  arUvt 
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population  of  4000 ;  and  next  to  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  is  tlie  most 
important  town  on  the  lake.  Merchandise  is  tastefully  displayed  at 
the  shop-windows,  and  a  semblance  of  fashion  prevails  where  only 
rusticity  was  anticipated.  It  has  a  spacious  public  square,  and  a  mar- 
ket supported  by  Doric  columns,  finished  in  good  taste.  The  build- 
ings are  generally  new  in  appearance,  and  exhibit  many  specimens  of 
handsome  architecture.  A  remarkable  degree  of  neatness  was  ob- 
served in  the  dresses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  no  squalid  images  of 
poverty  here  oflbnd  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

Town  and  country  are  in  some  measure  blended  at  Vevay.  Against 
the  fronts  of  many  of  the  houses,  yellow  tresses  of  maize  were  strung 
upon  poles,  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  and  wine-casks  and  vats  stood  at  every 
door.  The  peasantry  were  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant  vintage,  and 
appeared  as  happy  as  the  priests  of  the  jovial  god.  We  were  charmed 
with  the  smiling  groups,  who  were  every  where  to  be  seen,  and  whose 
hearts  appeared  to  overflow  witli  gladness.  The  borders  of  the  lake 
have  an  excellent  population — temperate,  healthy,  hardy,  enterprising, 
industrious,  frugal,  and  of  course  happy.  In  activity  and  regularity  of 
habits,  I  have  seen  no  people  in  Europe,  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
Swiss ;  not  even  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  approximate  more 
nearly  than  those  of  any  other  country. 

We  found  excellent  accommodations  for  the  night  at  Vevay,  and 
early  on  the  following  morning,  set  out  for  Clarens  and  Chillon,  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  in  pursuit  of  the  phantoms  of  Rousseau^s  and  Byron's 
imaginations,  rather  than  of  realities ;  for  the  pecuhar  features  of  the 
scenery,  in  this  region,  had  already  been  examined,  under  the  most 
favourable  light,  in  our  ride  through  the  Valais.  But  it  seemed  a 
dereliction  from  taste,  to  leave  the  scene  of  Hcloise,  Childe  Harold, 
and  the  Prisoners  of  Chillon,  without  a  visit.  It  was  in  sooth  a  de- 
lightful excursion ;  for  the  day  was  as  mild  as  summer,  and  the 
mountains,  woods,  and  waters  as  bright  as  elysium.  This  shore, 
sheltered  from  the  northern  winds  by  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  and  enjoying 
a  southed  exposure,  is  said  to  possess  a  delicious  cHraate  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  I  could  not  perceive  but  the  air  was  here  as 
Rofl  and  balmy,  as  in  the  vales  of  Italy  itself.  Roses  and  other  flowers 
were  seen  in  bloom,  while  the  peaks  above  were  shrouded  in  snow. 

The  road  from  Vevay  to  Clarens  leads  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, cultivated  in  the  French  mode,  and  exhibiting  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  poles,  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  break  the  violence 
of  hail-storms  and  to  shield  the  vines.  It  is  a  most  unpoctical  species 
of  imagery.  The  shore  of  the  lake  towards  its  head  is  indented  with 
nigged  promontories  and  deep  bays.     Upon  one  of  the  latter,  stands 
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the  hamlet  of  Clarena,  consif^ting  of  some  thirty  or  forty  houses^  hidtieit 
tmder  the  rocks,  and  loaking:  out  upon  one  of  the  most  romaQtic 
regions  imaginable.     Behind  it  rise  steeps  hung  with  woods,  inter* 
mingled  with  ranges  of  naked  crags.     We  climbed  an  eminence  to 
look  at  an  old  chateau^  erected  in  the  15th  century .^  and  to  search  for 
the  localities,  consecrated  by  tlie  genius  of  Rousseau.     The  former 
was  not  worth  examination,  except  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  th^ 
landscape ;  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found*     A  | 
at  work  in  a  garden  pointed  out  the  site  of  Julia's  Bosquet^  which 
demolished  by  tlic  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  ground  appropriafj 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     As  the  produce  went  to  cheer  the 
traveller  amidst  the  snowa  of  the  Alps,  the  fraternity  are  pardonable 
for  disregarding  the  minor  considerations  of  taste  and  sentiment. 

The  information  lurniehed  by  the  aged  Swiss  agreed  precisely  witli     | 
a  minute  description  in  a  note  to  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,     ^ 
which  the  old  man  could  neVer  have  read ;  and  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  the  two  authorities  was  therefore  as  satisfactory,  as  either  tbe 
nature  or  iioportance  of  the  subject  required.     On  the  brow  of  the 
hiU  is  a  small  burying*g round,  where  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
lepose.     A  grave  was  opened,  and  the  bier  stood  at  its  aide.     The 
decrepid  and  toil-worn  peasant  appeared,  as  if  he  were  ready  lo  drop     n 
in,  and  be  at  rest.     He  told  us,  that  thirty  or  forty  of  his  oeighbotirs 
had  emigrated  to  Vevay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  that  be  bad      ' 
frequently  read  letters  from  them,  descriptive  of  the  country  and  of 
their  own  prospects.     lie  shook  his  head  at  the  idea,  that  the  wine  of 
the  new  world  will  ever  equal  the  produce  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Our  excursion  was  continued  to  the  old  Casde  of  Chillon,  which 
was  built  by  tbe  Dukes  of  Savoy,  in  the  13th  century,  Commandiag 
the  pass  of  the  mountains  from  tbe  Valais  to  the  Vaud,  it  has  oflen 
been  the  scene  of  war,  as  well  as  the  prison  for  state  criminals.  It 
rises  out  of  the  water,  under  a  high  and  romantic  cliflT,  thickly  mantled 
with  ivy.  It  formerly  stood  upon  an  island  ;  but  the  moat  has  been 
choked  up^  though  a  draw-bridge  and  an  iron  gate  still  l^ad  to  it^ 
portals.  The  enormous  structure  is  a  mixture  of  stone,  stuccOi  and  | 
wooden  galleries,  crowned  with  half  a  dozen  rude  Gothic  towers.  A 
female,  who  resides  in  one  corner  of  the  fortress,  led  us  into  the 
gloomy  dungeons,  which  are  nearly  on  a  level 
lake,  and  which  are  guarded  from  its  irruptio 
Narrow  grated  windows  admit  a  dim  light.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
columns,  springing  out  of  the  native  rock.  An  iron  ring  is  attachcti 
to  each  of  the  pillars,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained.  Th*^ 
names  of  many  visitants  are  inscribed  upon  the  rocks ;  and  amonir 
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the  rest^  li  ilist  t^f  Lord  Byron.  To  indulge  tlie  propensilies  of  scrib- 
blers, a  sort  of  black-board  bas  b^en  placed  against  one  of  the  columns^ 
as  ft  tiiblct^  witji  ft  printed  bistortcal  sketch  of  the  castle  pasted  upon 
its  top. 

Wc  climbed  to  the  battlements,  and  had  a  wide  view  of  the  lake, 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  mountains  rising  on  either  hand. 
An  islet,  but  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  fisherman's  hut  and  a  tuft 
of  trees,  emerges  from  the  waves,  between  Chilton  and  the  opposite 
shore.  The  wooden  g:allerie3  of  tlie  Castle  are  sh altered  and  seem 
ready  to  drop  by  tlicir  own  weight.  A  small  garrison  m  still  kept  up 
in  the  fortress,  and  the  gate  bears  the  arms  of  tho  Canton  of  Vaud — 
•-^Liberte  et  Palrie.** 

Having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  lake,  we  returned  to  Vevay, 
and  rode  thence  to  Lausanne,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  by 
land,  Tijc  route  is  extremely  hilly,  leading  through  a  series  of  small 
villages,  comprising  what  is  denominated  the  Vinoblo  of  the  Vaud, 
or  artificial  vineyards,  hanging  in  terraces  from  the  rocks,  which  rise 
from  the  waler*s  edge  to  the  heighu  above.  Originally  the  whole 
district  was  little  else  than  declivities,  composed  of  naked  crags,  which 
Swiss  industry  has  converted  into  a  continuous  garden.  The  soil 
has  actually  been  created,  not  upon  the  locality  itself;  for  it  was 
brought  from  another  kingdom — ^from  Savoy,  in  boats  across  Uie 
lake — and  deposited  in  tlie  cradles,  which  had  been  hewn  from  the 
cliffs.  Such  was  the  expense  of  the  work,  and  so  productive  has  it 
been  rendered,  that  the  vineyards  will  now  sell  for  three  thousand 
dollars  the  acre  !  Immense  quantities  of  wine  are  here  made.  We 
ate  of  the  grapes,  which  are  delicious,  possessing  a  much  higher 
flavour  than  those  which  ripen  in  the  shady  bowers  of  Italy.  The 
peasantry  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the  vintage,  and  seemed  happy 
in  permitting  strangers  to  share  in  the  truits  of  their  industry.  They 
brought  rich  clusters  to  ns,  and  presented  them  with  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manners  and  kindness  of  heart.  They  seem  to  make  a 
frolic  of  labour  and  of  life,  severe  as  their  toils  are.  The  females 
bear  many  burdens.  I  have  seen  them  staggering  under  panniers 
and  large  wooden  buckets,  which  would  hold  a  bushel  or  more, 
strapped  to  their  backs.  Such  hardships  have  left  Ihtlc  delicacy  of 
form,  feature,  or  complexion*  Their  straw  hats  are  the  most  oddly 
shaped  things  imaginable.  My  success  in  sketching  tlie  profile  of 
Mont  Blanc  induced  nic  to  try  my  hand  at  a  cone  of  less  magnitude, 
but  quite  as  irregular  in  its  outlines  ;  pointed  at  top  with  a  sort  of 
neck  and  bulb,  serving  for  a  comfortable  handle. 

Climbing  tlie  long  precipitous  hill,  which  leads  from  Ouchy  to 
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Lausanne,  \vr  entered  the  capital  of  the  Canton  dc  Vaud,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  took  lodgings  al  the  Lion  Hotel.  One  of  out 
countrymen  from  Maryland^  with  his  accomplished  and  amiable  family^ 
happened  here  on  a  sinnlar  errand  with  otirselves*  They  had  lodged 
in  the  same  house  witfi  us  al  Vevay,  on  the  night  previous,  without 
our  knowledge. 

A  valet  dc  place  was  immediately  engaged,  to  conduct  us  to  such 
objects  in  the  town,  as  most  deserve  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  Our 
first  visit  was  of  course  to  the  house,  where  Gibbon  composed  bis 
immortal  work^  tlic  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
name  is  indissoluhly  connected  with  the  hills  of  Lausanne^  and  lus 
imparted  to  them  no  Blight  degree  of  celebrity.  Such  is  the  cbarm^ 
which  genius,  however  depressed  and  obscure,  can  diffuse  over  inani* 
mate  nature.  His  retreat  relies  solely  for  its  interest,  on  the  influence 
of  association,  and  on  the  splendid  view  it  affords  of  the  lake  and 
distant  mountains.  The  apartment,  or  more  properly  out-house, 
which  he  occupied,  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  square,  pofisesaing  not  a 
trace  of  him,  or  a  feature  worth  copying.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a 
dirly  workshop,  itself  an  image  of"  decline  and  fall.'*  Beautiful  as  the 
garden  is,  shaded  with  spreading  ctms  and  acacias,  it  is  difficult  lo 
fancy  the  grave  and  pompous  historian  here  seated  at  his  labourf^ 
wading  through  folios  of  barbarous  Latin^  and  constructing  from  such 
rude  materials,  his  ioAy,  harmonious,  and  pohshed  periods  ;  as  the 
statuary  hews  the  inimitable  Ibf  ms  of  gods  and  men  from  savage  rooks 
and  the  roughest  quarries. 

We  walked  thence  to  the  Cathedral  It  was  more  fatiguing  to 
climb  the  terraces,  leading  to  its  foundations,  than  to  ascend  to  the 
ball  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  site  of  Lausanne  is  a  miniature 
image  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Its  principal  and  most  frequented 
streets  are  so  precipitous,  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  pass  them 
with  carriages.  Even  the  carmen  are  compelled  invariably  to  lock 
their  wheels,  in  sliding  down  the  declivities.  For  this  purpose  they 
use  a  large  flat  stone,  fastened  by  an  iron  chain.  It  is  the  moit 
uncomfortable  town  of  its  size,  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  parts  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  To  infirm  and 
asthmatic  persons  particularly,  it  must  be  a  severe  effort  to  go  to 
church,  requiring  all  the  xeal  and  strong  sense  of  religious  duty,  by 
which  the  rigid  protcstants  of  the  Vaud  are  actuated. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  Gothic  structure,  rearing  its  towers  and  steeple? 
to  such  an  aerial  height,  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  object  from  all 
parts  of  ihc  lake  and  its  shores.  Its  interior  is  handsome,  but  without 
any  of  the  splendour  of  Catholic  churches.     It  contains  many  sepul- 
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chral  moDoments,  in  the  style  of  the  old  English  tombs.  Great  men 
and  women  here  lie  in  state.  Among  the  number,  are  the  founders  of 
the  church  and  of  tlie  hospital  of  St.  Bernard,  with  other  public  bene- 
factors. The  most  splendid  monument  in  the  church  is  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Canning,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Stratford  Canning,  Minister  to 
the  Helvetic  Republic,  to  the  United  States,  and  now  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  She  died  within  a  year  afler  her  marriage.  Her  tomb  is  of 
white  Italian  marble,  sculptured  and  embellished  by  the  chisel  of 
Canova.  By  its  side  are  many  others,  beautiful  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. The  choir  of  the  church  was  once  stricken  and  consumed  by 
lightning. 

Towards  evening  we  had  a  charming,  though  solitary  walk,  upon 
the  public  promenade,  crowning  one  of  the  eminences,  planted  with 
forest  trees,  and  furnished  with  seats  for  repose,  where  the  visitant 
may  sit  and  look  off  upon  some  of  the  most  splendid  scenery  in  the 
world.  But  with  all  its  charms,  this  hill  seems  to  be  but  little  fre- 
quented. The  inhabitants  of  Lausanne  are  too  active  and  industrious, 
to  lounge  upon  parades.  They  are  as  brisk,  busy,  and  bustling  as 
the  air  of  their  own  mountains  ;  and  industry  never  permits  the  bloo<1 
or  intellect  to  stagnate.  If  the  ladies  came  to  occupy  these  seats  in 
tJie  shade,  they  would  to  a  certainty  bring  their  knitting  and  sewing 
along  with  them ;  for  they  never  spin  what  is  vulgarly  termed  ^^  street- 
yarn."  ^ 

Lausanne  has  a  population  of  12,000.  It  has  been  several  times 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  undergone  a  full  share  of  those  civil  com- 
motions and  revolutions,  by  which  the  Swiss  mountains  have  been 
agitated.  It  was  subject  to  Bern  till  1803,  when  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  independent  Canton  of  Vaud.  Its  buildings  are  substantial, 
neat  and  comfortable  ;  its  climate  serene  and  healtliy  ;  and  the  prices 
of  living  comparatively  low  ;  rendering  it  in  all  respects  an  eligible 
residence,  to  which  the  English,  who  are  keen-sighted  in  looking  out 
for  the  good  tilings  of  this  world,  have  resorted  in  great  numbers. 
London  papers  of  a  late  date  were  found  at  the  reading-room,  and  the 
windows  of  booksellers  are  filled  with  English  publications.  The  town 
has  a  great  number  of  useful  institutions — hospitals,  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  schools,  such  as  an  intelligent  and  active  people  would 
naturally  introduce  and  maintain  with  vigour.  But  none  of  Ihem 
possess  any  striking  peculiarities,  which  in  this  stage  of  my  work  would 
justify  me  in  entering  into  detail. 
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Ji£TrR:«  TO.  G£9rR¥il — SR£TCH  OF  THi:  CITY — VXJ5W  FKOM    TUB   WXTMJl 

ASPTST  or  THE  8TREJETS  AND  RUTU»IN08 IIOTIX  1>K  VU-I*B LBI»I&- 

f  ^—POLITICAL  STATK  OF  8WlT»KELA?iD— CATHBDRAI-^ 

I  isOFCALVllJ — JTOSKUJi — ^llOTA2«ilC  GARDB^^ DKFClVCGt 

OF  THJS  CnrV— CUU^fiOS — LIBRABr BOaPITAL — ATHBN.CUM — FAIKK 

nXJlX  OF  hWIT££EI^N]3 UiRTII-PLACE  QF  ROC78REAU EX*  Ta 

THE  JUNCTION  OF  THli  Bao.SK  aSD  ARVE — DEFARTCmS  FK  V 

— ^JUBA  ALPS LAST  Vl£W  FROM  THKIK  snttMITS. 

Octdter^  1826. 

Ut«  die  morning  of  the  18tli,  we  left  Lausanne  and  embarked  at  Ouchr, 
on  board  the  steam-boat  Lcman  for  Geneva.  This  vessel  is  macU 
larger  and  more  elegantly  finished,  than  the  one  thai  took  us  to  V^wjr, 
Her  cabins  arc  furnished  with  crimson  sofas  and  cushions,  the  flooft 
covered  witii  handsome  carpets,  and  the  tables  with  jp^een  cloths. 
Ettt  after  all,  the  furniture  will  bear  no  companaon  with  that  of  the 
floating  palaces,  iipon  the  waters  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
wonders  m  hich  the  American  Consul  has  exhibited  to  the  ejta  of 
Europeans,  originated  io  our  own  country.  The  Geneveae  WKf 
make  better  watches,  musical  snuff*boxes,  and  singing^  bird?*  than  our 
own  artisans ;  but  they  cannot  build  ships,  tit  up  steam-boats,  and 
open  navigable  cbaonels  for  them,  like  their  brother  republicans  of 
the  New  World, 

The  Leman  had  a  large  number  of  passengers,  most  of  whom  were 
genteelly  dressed,  and  polite  in  their  manners.  Another  scene  of  do* 
mestic  industry,  similar  to  what  has  been  already  described,  wrs  eatiH* 
bited  by  tlte  ladies.  A  numerous  circle  sitting  upon  the  deck,  and  Cliai 
busily  employed,  resembled  what,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  is 
denominaied  a  Bee,  The  cabin  has  a  good  library,  to  which  free 
access  is  granted — an  improvement  upon  the  regulations  of  our  own 
boats,  as  furnishing  additional  inducements  to  read. 

In  the  course  of  the  passage,  I  saw  repeatedly  the  image  of  Mcrtit 
Blanc,  reflected  from  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  mirror  was 
.so  perfer.t,  that  the  patches  of  naked  rock  were  distinguishable  from 
the  glaciers.  Lord  Byron  has  cited  this  phenomenon,  as  very  remark- 
able. But  why  should  it  be  so  considered  ?  A  line  drawn  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  across  the  intervening  country,  would  intersect  a 
large  frustum  of  the  cone  ;  and  surely  itjs  no  miracle,  that  an  object 
.so  conspicuous  and  strongly  marked,  as  llie  peak  of  a  mountain* 
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brought  within  a  short  apparent  distaDcc  by  its  magnitude,  should  be 
reflected  as  perfectly,  as  the  hymblcr  hill  or  plant  upon  the  share. 
But  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philoso- 
pher, in  his  contemplations  of  shadowy  images.  It  would  be  a  spec- 
trum  worth  witnessing,  to  see  the  hues  of  Mont  Blanc  at  sunset, 
tinging  the  azure  waters.  I  intended  to  have  made  an  excursion,  on 
purpoBC  to  examme  the  phenomenon  ;  hut  circutnatancee  would  not 
permit.     It  is  an  object  worthy  of  the  curiosity  of  some  tourist. 

Geneva  docs  not  appear  well  in  approaching  it  from  the  lake.  In 
neatness  and  beauty  it  will  bear  no  comparison  with  its  namesake  In 
tho  United  States,  situated  upon  a  laJte  scarcely  less  romantic.  The 
backs  of  IvLTgc  old  ware-liouses,  together  with  heaps  of  lumber  and 
wood  piled  upon  the  wharves,  intercept  a  view  of  the  better  parts 
of  the  city,  and  form  but  a  sorry  termination  of  a  voyage,  which  in  its 
progress  exhibits  so  much  splendour  of  scenery.  Though  the  water 
at  tfie  outlet  is  shoal,  it  retains  its  purity  even  to  the  docks,  being  mo- 
tionless and  unagitated  by  tide^t.  For  miles  the  bottom  was  distinctly 
sf'cn.  The  egress  of  the  Rhone  looks  still  worse  from  tlie  stcam-boati 
llian  Irom  the  bridge.  Double  rows  of  piles,  emerging  from  the  sur*^ 
face,  extend  across  the  mouth,  to  which  timbers  are  attached,  to  pre- 
vent boats  and  drill-wood  from  Hoating  under  Uie  wheels  of  the  mills* 
There  h  a  fall  of  several  feet  at  the  dehaucht',  and  tlie  river  continues 
rapid  for  many  miles  below.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  a  torrent,  in  its  whole  course  to  the  sea. 

On  tho  morning  after  our  return  to  Geneva,  we  set  about  ex- 
amining the  city  in  good  earnest,  anxious  to  see  as  much  of  it,  as  tho 
two  remaining  days  to  which  our  visit  was  restricted,  would  permit. 
A  very  intelligent  and  obliging  citizen  and  his  sOn,  to  whom  we  had 
taken  letters,  aflbrded  us  every  facility  in  obtaining  access  to  such  in- 
stitutions, as  are  most  interesting  to  strangers.  Cine  of  these  gentle- 
men  was  with  us  nearly  the  whole  time  ;  while  the  accorojdishcd  and 
literary  lady  of  the  house  contributed  her  share  of  hospitahty,  by 
giving  us  a  dinner  and  a  tea-party,  witli  a  dish  of  conversation,  more 
acceptable  than  the  bounties  of  her  table,  though  served  op  in  ilm 
neatest  Swiss  style. 

My  readers  need  not  be  told,  that  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  Ge- 
neva are  of  a  useful  and  practical  kind.  Hero  arc  no  palaces,  galleries, 
and  churches — no  triumphal  arches,  corsos,  and  theatres,  such  as  had 
been  left  beyond  the  Alps.  The  city  is  plain  and  repubhcnn  to  a  pro- 
verb. In  point  of  architecture,  tlierc  i*^  not  a  building  which  rises 
above  mediocrity  ;  and  comfurt  has  bccu  more  consulted  tliaji  taste. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  spacious  and  neat,  but  seldom  stalely  and  ele- 
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gant  \  wliile  others  are  posilivety  uncouth^  the  fronts  o(  the  bouses 
bein^  bung  with  shapeless  wooden  galleries^  (brming  a  species  of 

arcadijts,  whicli  coijtributc  as  little  to  convenience  as  to  ornamenL     In 
deed^  tJio  object  of  these  Gothic  projectiona  could  hardly  be  divined. 
The  materials  of  the  buildings  are  stone,  stucco,  and  wood,  ollen 
Uirown  together  promiscuously,  as  they  might  best  answer  the  pur] 
of  keeping  out  the  winter  air  from  the  mountains,  and  of  furaisl 
snug  apartments.     About  the  roots,  eaves,  and  tbc  steeples  of  church- 
es, a  profusion  of  Un  plates  is  u^ed,  which  in  a  Im  almost  daz- 
zles the  eye,  and  produces  an  odd  contrast  to  tlie  ..  walk. 

Our  Orst  visit  was  to  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville  or  Town  House*  Tbe 
ascent  to  the  balls  of  legislation  is  by  a  winding  passage,  like  ihil 
leading  to  the  roof  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome.  A  mule  might  walk  tip 
without  difficulty,  as  some  asses  probably  have  done,  even  in  the  city 
of  Rousseau  and  Necker.  The  rationale  of  such  a  stair-way  reverts  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  term  Senate^  among  the  ancient  Romans,  tbc 
members  of  which  received  their  appellations  from  advanced 
Determined  to  adhere  to  classical  etymologies,  as  well  as  to  polil 
expediency,  the  Genevese  constructed  the  entrance  to  Uieir  Senate 
Chamber,  in  such  a  manner,  that  old  men  migfit  be  borne  up  m 
sedans,  or  walk,  if  not  too  infirm,  with  tlie  greatest  convenience* 

The  balls  of  the  Town  House,  the  seat  of  the  legislature  for  the 
Canton,  are  plain  in  the  extreme ;  it  might  be  added,  even  to  mean* 
ness.  Many  of  the  leathern  coverings  of  the  benches  are  patched 
and  botched  in  a  way,  that  no  pretty  Swiss  girl  would  tolerate*  K 
Ibis  uUra-rcpublican  simplicity  were  carried  throughout  all  the  oroi- 
ments,  it  would  be  less  objectionable  ;  but  the  chamber  adjoining  tjie 
hall  of  representatives  contains  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  foreign 
kings  and  queens.  I  inquired  what  these  personages  had  to  do  with 
tlie  republicans  of  Geneva,  in  making  laws,  but  received  no  satisfac- 
tory answer.  The  arms  of  the  Canton,  consisting  of  the  Key,  presented 
by  Charlemagne,  and  an  Eagle  wearing  a  Crown,  something  m  tbf 
style  of  the  papal  bird,  arc  less  patriotic  than  tlic  ^'^  Liberty  et  Patric" 
of  tlje  V'and,  and  do  not  tally  exactly  witli  ragijed  leather  bencbes. 

But  the  traveller  may  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  political  consis- 
tency in  the  present  state  of  Switzerland.  It  retains  but  a  shadow  of 
its  former  freedom  and  glory-  The  country  is  literally  caniamzedlft 
die  influence  of  the  Holy  Alliance*  France  has  the  guardianship  of 
one  portion,  and  Austria  of  the  remainder.  The  lies  of  cotifcdera- 
lion  are  merely  noniinaL  Deputies  from  Canton  do,  it  is  true,  meet 
at  Zurich,  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  ;  and  they  dnre  not 
move  a  finger,  except  at  the  beck  of  their  masters.     They  clami  iho 
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riglil  of  ficclaring  war  and  making  peace,  with  a  few  other  preroga- 
tives, which  are  never  exercised,  and  which  are  left  them  pro  futma. 
Switzerland  has  no  federal  laws,  no  common  intcreats,  no  ligaments 
to  bind  the  union  together*  The  independent  Cantons  have  each  a 
legislature,  to  pass  municipal  statutes  ;  but  even  these  arc  subject  to 
the  dictation  and  supervision  of  foreign  powers.  Any  attempt  to 
Gstablit^h  national  freedom  would  be  instantly  crushed,  as  inconTpati- 
ble  with  the  principles  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 

Aside  from  this  foreign  influence,  there  are  no  affinities  in  the  moral 
and  political  elements  of  the  country.  Separated  by  lakes  and  im- 
passable glaciers,  the  Cantons  know  and  care  as  little  about  one  ano- 
ther,  as  tliey  do  about  the  states  of  Italy  or  of  Germany,  Each  is 
engaged  in  the  narrow  circle  of  its  own  interests,  jtmited  perhaps  to  a 
secluded  vale,  or  a  circumscribed  district.  Nay  more,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive repulsion  and  hostility  of  feeling  between  some  of  llic  Cantons, 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  religion.  Half  of  them  are 
Catholics,  and  the  rest  Protestants,  who  in  Europe  can  no  more 
mingle  than  oil  and  water.  To  all  appearances,  elements  thus  radi- 
caJJy  discordant  will  preclude,  for  a  long  course  of  years  at  least,  any 
thing  like  national  views,  and  the  establisUment  of  a  confederacy 
similar  to  our  own,  even  if  the  Holy  Alliance  should  tolerate  the  ex* 
istence  of  free  principles. 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a  stately  and  hand- 
some pile  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is  plain,  but  neat  and 
commodious,  suited  to  the  worship  of  a  people,  whose  religion  is 
addressed  to  tlie  ear,  and  not  to  the  eye.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  are  Protestants.  The  number  of  Catliolics  does  not  exceed 
two  or  three  thousand ;  about  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  tfie  city. 
Among  the  monuments  is  a  lofty  tomb  in  memory  of  a  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  France.  We  inquired  for  that  of  Calvin.  The  sexton 
informed  us,  that  he  made  a  special  reqiicgt  to  be  buried  in  the  public 
cemetery,  and  that  no  scpukiiral  honours  should  be  paid  to  his  dust. 
A  visit  Was  made  to  a  building,  al  tlic  corner  of  two  streets,  from  tho 
window  of  which  he  first  proclaimed  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  also  to  the  house,  in  which  he  died.  The  latter  has  gone 
through  several  editions  since  his  death  ;  and  the  present  tenant  seem- 
ed not  a  little  surprised  at  the  nature  of  our  errand. 

From  the  tower  of  the  Catliedrat,  which  is  very  lofty  and  arduous 
of  ascent,  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  city.  It  covers  little  ground, 
is  extremely  compact,  and  strongly  fortiiied.  The  Rhone  divides  it 
into  unequal  portions,  that  on  the  southern  bank  being  much  the  most 
extensive  and  p€*pulous.     Few  places  can  be  compared  with  Geneva 
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in  cliiribility  of  position,  in  purity  of  streams^  serenity  «  '    '  uid  fer- 

tility of  the  adjacent  country.     Such  is  the  salubrity  o\  lo  nver, 

which  rolls  beneath  the  walls,  lliat  its  waters  arc  raised  by  ponckrous 
machinery,  moved  by  its  own  current,  for  ilie  supply  of  the  city. 

The  Museum  is  an  extensive,  valuable,  and  interesting  ostabliaH- 
merit.  Its  cabinets  of  natural  history,  its  collections  of  minerals, 
organic  remains,  reptiles,  insects,  AsheB,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  are 
extremely  rich,  and  arranged  with  the  utmost  scientific  proctrion. 
Not  a  link  is  wanting  or  out  of  its  place,  in  the  great  chain  of  being. 
The  endless  varieties  of  the  butterfly,  classically  designated  and  taste- 
fully disposed;,  particularly  arrested  my  attention.  Amon^  the  rafw 
animals,  is  a  species  of  the  Copra  Ibex^  wliich  inhabits  the  highest 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  seen  coursing  its  glaciers.  Near  it  ts  an 
image  of  its  bleak  locality,  an  accurate  representation  of  the  mcnintain 
itself,  with  the  delineation  of  the  track  pursued  in  reaching  the  summit. 
Here  also  is  a  model  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  all  tlie  varieties  of 
the  finny  tribes,  that  inhabit  its  waters.  Some  of  the  trout  weigh  forty 
pounds.  The  Genevese  employ,  for  the  illustration  of  science^  cot- 
lections  of  precious  stones,  such  as  the  Italians  use  for  finger-riogv, 
pendants,  and  the  decorations  of  their  altars.  All  the  articles  ia  the 
Museum  were  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals.  Among  the 
principal  donors,  are  Lady  Iluiillcy  and  the  Neckers.  The  names  of 
two  of  the  latter,  sons  of  the  great  financier,  were  observed  in  the  list 
of  representatives,  posted  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

We  had  a  fine  ramble  through  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  lies  nodcr 
the  south-western  walls  of  the  city,  upon  the  borders  of  a  lu3aimm 
vale,  spreading  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Arve.  It  is  skirted  oti  one 
side  by  a  beautiful  promenade,  overhung  by  ranges  of  stately  chns.  On 
the  other  side,  rise  the  beetling  ramparts  of  the  old  city,  witicfa  is 
physically  as  well  as  morally  "  set  upon  an  hill,"  At  one  end  of  tii« 
garden,  is  the  splendid  seat  of  Mr*  Aynard,  a  distinguished  friend  of 
the  Greeks.  Besides  his  liberal  contributions,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  the  emancipation  of  a  suifering  people,  his  wealth  biS 
enabled  hiin  to  expend  three  millions  of  francs,  in  the  constTUCtion 
and  embellishment  of  his  chateau.  It  has  a  terraced  roof^  and  is 
neatly  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  ;  but  the  exterior  does  not  acc^ount 
for  surh  an  enormous  sum. 

In  iJie  compartments  and  class!  Ileal  ions  of  the  Garden,  the  samu 
ncientific  exactness  ia  observable,  as  in  the  arrarrgoment  of  the  Muse* 
imi,  thongffr  I  should  think  the  bolanictil  collections  much  Jess  exteo- 
eivc  and  complete,  than  the  other  provinces  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 
The  gates  are  always  open  to  the  public,  and  the  Geoevese  reeori 
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hither  for  exercise  and  recreation.  While  reposing  in  the  alcoves  of 
thia  charmiijg  rclreat,  we  overjicard  a  rcliearsal  in  a  neigh bouring 
tiieatre^  and  were  nal  a  lilUe  surprised  to  tearn^  in  tliis  Protestant  and 
Calviniatic  city,  that  the  play  was  in  preparation  lor  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning following^.  Tiic  ai*cendancy  of  French  cuatoins  and  manners 
has  probably  led  to  tliis  seeming  incooaislency  in  the  character  of  an 
aujstere  and  rigid  people.  If  the  play  was  no  belter  than  a  show, 
which  we  witnessed  at  another  theatre,  it  was  unfit  to  be  enacted  even 
on  a  week-day.  The  tatter  consisted  chiefly  of  legerdemain  tricks  of 
a  juggler,  witb  cards,  and  in  keeping  up  four  plates  above  his  head,  at 
the  aame  moment.  His  audience  appeared  more  respectable,  than 
such  an  entertainment  deserved.  The  scenes  furnished  some  pretty 
views  of  the  Swiss  mountains. 

From  the  Botanic  Garden,  we  strolled  along  the  promenade^  to  the 
southern  walls  of  the  town,  where  tbere  are  very  strong  bulwarks  for 
its  defence.  A  wire  bridge,  almost  as  deheate  and  fragile  as  the  web 
of  Ariadne,  is  stretched  across  the  deep  moat.  Beneath  the  ramparts 
arc  spacious  cells,  proof  against  cannon  shot  and  shells,  with  sky-lights 
set  in  tl»c  green  sod  above.  They  are  designed  as  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  inhabitants,  in  case  of  a  siege  or  asaauh  of  the  town.  The  Obser- 
vatory stands  on  an  eminence,  just  beyond  the  moat,  commanding  a 
full  view  of  all  the  glorious  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva-  A  good 
act  of  glasses,  and  other  astronomical  instruments,  lend  all  the  l^cti- 
tious  aid  recpiired  by  the  eye,  in  its  glances  through  tiie  pure  heavens 
of  Switzerland. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  city  is  the  old  College,  which  was  founded  by 
John  Calvin,  and  is  still  kept  up  much  in  the  same  style  ho  left  it. 
The  boys  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  rising  in  regular  gradation  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  attainments.  All  the  branches  of  a  good  education 
are  here  taught.  The  number  of  Professors  is  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  Our  visit  happened  during  the  vacation  ;  and  neitlier  master 
nor  pupil  was  to  be  seen.  No  opportunity  was  aflbrdcd  of  examining 
tlie  course  of  studies,  or  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  but  its  reputation 
la  so  well  sustamed,  as  to  continue  to  attract  students  irom  all  partis 
of  the  world.  An  intelhgent  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ofliccrs,  con- 
ducted  us  through  the  library,  which  contains  60,000  volumes,  with 
many  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts.  Among  the  number  are  all  the 
sermons  of  Calvm,  and  tlic  writings  of  other  reformers.  Their  like- 
nesses^ and  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  men,  adorn  the  hallg. 
Lord  Chesterfield  appears  to  he  the  presiding  genius,  perhaps  as  a 
model  of  manners  to  the  students.  The  furniture  of  the  College  is 
remarkably  plain.  Geneva  has  one  or  two  fr<^  schools  in  vigorou?; 
VOL.  n.  7t> 
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op<?ralioii ;  and  in  no  city  are  tHo  ndvaniages  of  education  more 
enjoyed^  or  more  P*xKrtoue]y  improved. 

We  visited  tho  principal  Hoajpital.  ll  i^  a  noble  institution,  wbich 
lias  been  productive  of  friucfi  active  benevolence.  Its  waids 
neat  and  cornfortfible,  uh  the  cliutnUors  of  a  private  dwoUinf* 
bedsteatlfi  are  of  iron,  in  the  Ffencli  style,  in  tlie  small  chapel 
vice  is  occasionally  perlbrmciJ  in  English^  to  accommodate  croi 
resident  in  the  city.  One  win^  of  the  Uospitul  is  appropriitled  to 
foundlings.  Its  spacioua  rooms  ha<l  not  at  the  liiiio  of  our  visit  a  sin- 
gle inmate.  The  overage  number  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  a  y 
Q  fact  strongly  illustrative  of  tho  morals  of  the  Geneves©* 

Our  friends  took  us  to  tiie  Athenaeum.  It  is  very  much 
the  plan  of  the  Cercle  des  Phoceens  at  Marseilles.  'Hie  aptlt- 
mcnts  are  spacious,  neatly  furnished,  and  supplied  with  all  the 
appurtenances  of  such  an  establishment,  Its  code  of  by-laws  is  morr 
severe  than  Uic  creed  of  Calvin,  A  person  is  not  allowed  to  walk, 
except  upon  tip-toe,  nor  to  whisper  alwvo  Ins  Vire.i1h*  The  rooms 
were  filled  with  visitants,  yet  so  silent  tliat  one  mij^ht  hear  a  pin  drop. 
I  obsenod  among  the  books  upon  the  tables,  the  North  Anierican  Re- 
view, and  other  publications  from  the  United  States, 

At  evening  we  strolled  across  the  Rhone,  to  a  charming  promenade 
on  its  right  bank,  to  see  another  bright  sun  throw  its  last  beams  upon 
the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  scene  anticipated  at  Lausanne  was  here 
actually  realized.  Females  were  abroad,  to  give  their  children  an  tir- 
ing. They  were  seated  upon  the  benches  at  work,  while  their  littk 
ones  were  frolicking  in  the  alleys.  We  here  saw  a  panorama  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  relative  altitudes  of  the  mounlaim 
and  the  dimensions  of  tho  lakes  are  accurately  preserved.  It  is  sifty 
feet  square.  Every  village  and  fiamlct,  with  tho  paths  conDoetiqs 
them,  arc  laid  down.  By  the  magic  of  the  show-man's  lonf  wuA 
we  were  transported  in  less  than  an  hotir  to  every  part  of  the  country; 
crossing  its  bcauliful  waters,  climbing  its  lotliest  glaciers,  and  d^ 
scending  into  its  deepest  vales.  It  is  a  most  ingenious  and  useful 
device.  Its  proprietor  has  taken  il  to  London  and  Paris,  witbotii 
much  success. 

In  this  excursion,  wo  visited  the  old  house,  in  which  Jean  Jacques 
Kousseau  was  born.  It  is  a  shattered^  mean  building,  standing  oq  in 
obscure  street.  Such  is  its  decrepitude,  that  props  are  oeceasanr  U> 
prevent  it  from  falling.     The  front  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"'  lei  l\i  nd  J  -  J.  Rot3aseftU,en  1712." 

Brief  m  it  is,  no  other  was  needed.     The  chamber  of  bis  iiatiTitv  m^ 
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tiie  second  floor,  with  two  small  old-fasliioned  windows  in  iro»t.  It  is 
of  the  humblest  kind,  corresponding  with  tiie  obscnrity  of  Iks  birtlu 
Sucii  was  the  cradle  of  a  man,  who  shook  ttirones  and  empires  by  the 
the  influence  of  his  pen. 

Our  last  at\crnooD  at  Geneva  was  occupied  iq  an  excursion «  with 
our  friends,  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve,  several  mil^ 
below  the  city.  The  latter  torrent  flows  through  the  vale  of  Clia- 
jnouni,  and  drains  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  m  of  course  m\ 
irregular  and  furious  stream.  Its  waters  are  turbid,  and  of  a  much 
lighter  complexion  than  those,  with  which  they  hero  mingle.  Two 
separate  currents  arc  distinguishable  for  some  distance  below  the 
junction.  The  Rhona  hugs  the  lofly  and  romantic  cliflTs,  wbicb  beetle 
above  his  green  waves,  and  appears  to  scorn  a  tribute,  though  it  comes 
from  tlie  tluonc  of  the  Alps. 

At  4  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
Dtlifeace  for  Pans.  At  the  moment  of  departure,  a  lady  came  to 
the  window  of  the  carriage  in  the  dark,  and  asked  with  a  full  heart 
and  a  tremulous  voice — *^  is  there  an  Englisliman  in  the  coach  ? — My 
son  is  going  to  Scotland  alone.''  Maternal  fondness  and  anxiety  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  all  the  passengers,  in  favour  of  the  lad,  though 
be  was  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself  j  and  three  or  four 
persons  responded  at  the  same  moment.  Among  tbe  rest,  was  a  Lon- 
doner, who  had  been  making  tfie  tour  of  Switzerland,  with  Irving's 
Exposition  of  the  Prophecies,  for  his  vade-mecurn.  He  sajii  lie  had 
read  it  through  three  times  during  his  travels,  without  being  able  to 
t!om prebend  some  of  the  more  abstruse  calculations,  relating  to  the 
advent  of  the  milienuiuni ;  but  be  intended  to  give  it  a  fourth  and  more 
critical  examination.  His  investigations  were  continued  at  intervals 
during  the  passage ;  though  the  incidents  of  a  French  Diligence 
occasionally  broke  in  upon  his  pursuits.  One  of  his  countrymen  was 
raihng  all  the  while  at  the  Calvinists  of  Lausanne,  wlio  had  turned 
the  rcbgious  society,  to  which  he  belonged,  out  of  doors. 

Wo  pursued  the  shore  of  the  Lake  to  Rolle,  and  thence  began  ti» 
climb  the  hills  of  the  Fays  de  Vaud.  The  route  traverses  a  rougfi 
country ;  and  tlie  morning  was  so  thick,  even  allcr  daylight,  as  to 
ci re u inscribe  our  horizon  to  narrow  Umits.  A  comfortable  breakfast 
was  obtained  at  a  hanflet,  had  the  coachman  given  us  time  to  eat  it. 
The  ascent  of  the  Jura  is  exlremely  arduous.  AH  the  passengers 
were  obliged  to  walk  for  mites,  lliis  long  range  of  mountains  does 
not  exceed  three  or  four  thousand  feet  in  height,  covered  with  deep 
forests,  which  bad  now  assumed  ihe  rich  and  varied  hues  of  autumn. 
The  rocks  are  secondary^  with  an  intermixture  of  loose  fragmcnls  of 
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granite,  which  do  not  appear  from  their  localities  to  be  natives  of  the 
ridge,  bat  to  have  been  thrown  hither,  in  some  of  the  great  revolutions 
of  nature. 

Our  zig-zag  progress  up  the  acclivities  was  slow,  and  the  summit 
was  not  reached  till  noon.  From  the  topmost  crags,  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  we  had  a  last  and  enchanting  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  long 
line  of  Alps,  and  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  gUttering  in  a  meridian 
sun ;  whilst  the  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is 
embosomed,  was  filled  nearly  to  its  brim  with  a  dense  mist,  hsing  to  as 
perfect  a  level  as  the  expanse  of  the  sea.  Some  regret  was  felt,  that 
a  parting  look  could  not  be  given  to  the  blue  waters  of  Leman  slum- 
bering beneath ;  though  its  image  had  already  he^  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  mind.  At  our  feet,  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  mountains, 
^read  another  kingdom,  making  the  third  in  sight  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. But  the  frontiers  of  France  looked  uniform,  dull,  and  unin- 
viting, in  comparison  with  the  romantic  regions  of  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  to  which  we  now  bade  farewell  for  ever* 
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CONCLUSION. 

Upon  Uie  summit  of  tiic  Jura,  with  the  frontiers  of  a  country  once 
traversed  in  sifihU  my  readers  and  myself  musi  part,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  re^rds  a  journal  in  detaiL  Fortunately  perhaps  for  ihera,  a  second 
volume  has  reached  tts  limit^^  before  the  materials  whence  H  was 
drawn  have  been  exhausted.  Bui  if  circumstances  permitted,  serious 
doubts  are  ontertained,  whether  the  httle  incidents  of  another  visit  to 
France  and  England,  necessarily  hearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
scenes  already  described,  could  be  made  interesting  to  the  reader.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  1  am  anxious  to  approach  somewhat  nearer  my 
country  and  my  friends,  tlian  the  bleak  ridge  of  the  Jura  Alps,  before 
taking  leave  of  those,  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  mo  in  my 
rambles  abroad,  a  brief  outline  of  my  homeward  passage  will  bo  traced. 
noting  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  objects,  which  fell  within  the 
sphere  of  observation. 

Our  journey  to  Paris,  through  Dole  and  Dijon,  was  extremely  tc- 
dious,  occupying  four  days,  during  which  time  the  Diligence  was  con- 
slajitly  under  way,  though  it  made  but  tardy  progress.  It  had  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  twenty-one  passengers,  and  its  weighty 
including  the  bales  of  merchandise  piled  above,  was  estimated  al  up- 
wards of  four  tons.  The  road  is  uniform,  heavy,  and  dull,  leading 
through  a  fiat  country  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  corn  and 
vines,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  variety  in  the  scenery.  Upon  the 
frontier,  a  custom-house  oflicer  detained  us  more  than  two  hours,  and 
examined  the  baggage  with  even  more  vigilance,  than  the  Austrians 
of  Lombardy.  At  Dole,  we  crossed  the  Saone.  A  canal  connects  it 
witli  the  Rhine  at  Bale.  Dijon  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
the  Cote  D'Or*  It  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  the  seal  of  the  old 
Dukes  of  Burgundy.  We  rode  several  miles  by  the  aide  of  a  new  ca- 
nal, which  is  about  to  be  opened  between  the  Seine  and  the  Saone, 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  The  work 
reBects  credit  upon  the  country.  One  of  the  passengers  pointed  out 
the  nativo  village  of  BuITon.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  this  route 
unites  with  the  great  road  leading  to  Lyons,  pursued  in  our  journey  to 
the  South  of  France. 

We  entered  Paris  at  i)  o'clock  in  the  evemng.  it  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  never  appeared  better,  than  by  contrast  with  the  gloomy 
townE»  which  had  been  passed  in  the  route  from  Geneva.  Accommo- 
dations were  obtained  for  a  time  at  Mcurice's  Hotel,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  which  is  probably  the  most  extensive  eslabliahment  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  havbg  366  beds,  and  a  corps  of  servanls  more  ml' 
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merous  than  ibc  National  Guards.  The  prices  arc  nH  regukted  will* 
precision^  ami  do  not  exceed  those  of  tucaner  houses.  Soon  after  our 
return^  private  lodifings  were  again  taken,  at  our  old  residence,  lo  the 
Rue  Montmartrc. 

We  found  Parts  agitated  by  three  events,  ivhteb  excited  more  utteti^ 
lion  than  the  state  of  the  country*  These  were  the  death  of  ToJnto, 
and  Ihc  visits  Mr.  Canning  and  8ir  Walter  Scott.  The  latter  was  still 
in  town  at  the  time  of  our  arrival.  A  fair  view  of  his  person  was  ob- 
tained^  in  a  walk  through  the   Champs  !  "  at  the  cdebFatioD  of 

ttio  birth  day  of  St.  Louis.     The  crowd  lo  care  less  for  biin« 

than  for  wine,  which  flowed  from  vats  gratuitously,  the  ascent  of  bal* 
oons,  and  the  fiddlers  and  jugglers  at  tlie  temporary  theatres*  lie  was 
plainly  dressed,  and  passed  unnoticed  through  the  throng,  with  bm 
daughter  banging  upon  his  IcH  arm,  while  his  riglit  was  used  In 
porting  bis  iniir roily.  His  heavy  face  was  instantly  recogniy^ed, 
the  bust  that  had  been  seen  at  Constable's,  as  well  as  from  other  li 
nesaeo  and  deseriplions.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  absorbed  most 
attention,  and  be  was  received  witli  much  less  eclat,  than  Mr.  Cai 

Talma's  death  shed  a  gloom,  not  only  over  the  tliealrcs,  but 
all  classes  of  society,  except   the  ecclesiastics.     He  was  uniV( 
known,  and  much  respected  for  bis  talents  and  acf|uiremeDtd, 
firom  his  professional  eminence.     No  people  go  fartber  than  tbe  P&* 
risians^  in  the  enUiusiastic  honours  paid  to  <1  <  uteas.     The 

shops  were  full  of  memoirs  and  eulogies,  boti  i  verse. 

We  went  the  rounds  of  all  the  Iheatrea,  major  and  minor^  and  to 
some  of  them  frequently,  without  ol>serving  much  to  be  addod  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  sketches  already  given.  A  new  one,  opposite  thr 
Bourse,  had  been  erected  in  our  absence.  It  has  a  beautiful  lornt^ 
front,  and  the  interior  is  more  splendid,  than  that  of  any  otUef  in  tlie 
city-  The  French  stage  is  at  present  inJiiiitely  before  that  of  Italy*  ID 
every  tiling  cxce[>t  music  and  the  opera,  A  creditable  share  of 
matic  latent  is  (juiployed  in  bringing  out  oew  pieces ;  ihougb  noni 
the  writers  are  very  prominent. 

The  literary  corps  of  Paris  is  suflkiently  numerous,  and  not  wantl 
in  industry  ;  but  a  majority  of  tbe  number  are  employed  in  p^todi 
publications,  and  in  those  departments,  which  can  hardly  be  consider* 
cd  as  falling  within  the  province  of  regular  authorship*     ('  fj 

learning  arc  not  sufficiently  conccnlrated,  to  produce  an  hj 

splendid  luminaries,  which  arose  in  tlie  incipient  stages  of  tbe  K«to» 
lution,  and  were  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  concluding  acenes.  But 
if  the  thunders,  wbicii  could  shake  ihrojies  and  kingdoms,  %re  no  longer 
wielded,  Ihc  light  artillery  of  wit  and  humour,  tlie  i^halla  of  satire. 
the  weapons  of  political  warfare,  are  managed  w*jtb  great  dejiterif; 
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Reviews  and  newspapers  Fiavo  grcally  inuUiplierl  within  a  few  years, 
and  are  conducted  with  incrensed  ability  and  spirit. 

The  Revolution  had  the  effect  to  make  the  French  more  of  a  read- 
Ing^  inrjutsitivc,  and  retiecting"  people,  and  to  augment  the  demand  for 
periodicat  literature,  as  well  aa  for  politics  and  useful  information. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  intelliisfericc  is  scattered  over  a  wider 
surface,  as  in  the  United  States  ;  instead  of  being  confined  to  particu- 
lar classes  or  professed  authors,  as  in  En^fland  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclopcdique,  Uie 
first  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction, 
and  met  an  agreeable  circle  of  the  literati  at  his  table.  His  Review 
is  conducted  with  much  talent,  united  to  indeftilii^able  industry  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Paris  are  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  its  pages,  its  contents  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  practical 
character,  precisely  such  as  would  suit  an  American  community — one 
illustration  among  a  thousand  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

During  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  much  attention  was  given  to  politics* 
The  journals  were  read  dady,  and  we  attended  the  debates  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  But  what  can  be  said  on  this  topic,  which  would  be 
new  or  interesting  in  the  United  States,  where  the  acts  and  views  of 
the  French  government  are  almost  as  well  known,  in  a  month  atler 
they  transpire,  as  those  of  our  own  Administration  ?  An  active  war- 
fare against  thfi  Jesuits  and  the  Law  of  the  Press  kept  the  politicians 
of  Paris  busy  during  the  winter*  The  whole  number  of  this  holy  fra- 
ternity in  France  does  not  exceed  six  or  eight  hundred  ;  but  they  have 
^eat  influence,  and  have  aocceeded  in  securing  the  car  both  of  the 
throne  nm\  the  ministry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  discussions  of  the  Censorship  were 
extremely  angry,  as  well  in  the  legislative  halls,  as  in  the  public  preases- 
The  aovereign  and  his  ministers  acted  like  madmen,  in  proposing  this 
law.  They  may  be  compared  to  persons  seated  upon  an  avalanche^ 
which  a  breath  may  start,  ft  was  their  policy  to  be  quiet,  and  pursue 
a  noiseless  course.  But  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  catastrophe,  by  stifling 
the  voice  of  free  discussion,  will  have  no  other  tendency,  than  to  hasten 
the  event.  Another  Revolution  in  France,  within  a  very  few  years, 
is  inevitable.  An  active,  intelligent,  inquisitive,  and  philosophicat 
people  will  not  endure,  for  any  considerable  time,  the  antii|uated  forms 
and  policy  of  a  government,  which  is  two  centuries  beliind  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  country.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  who  is  now  advanced  in  years,  and  venerable 
in  his  person.  Such  is  bis  influence  in  society,  and  the  interest  which 
U  felt  in  politics,  that  at  an  evening  party,  I  have  seen  a  circle  of  fifty 
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geotlemon  about  hini  at  Uie  same  moment^  listening  to  his  caovilBa^ 
tion.     A  subject  must  bo  very  attractive,  to  witbdraw  tiie 
^d  gallantry  of  a  Frcncliinan  from  a  devotion  to  the  ladies. 

The  recurrence  of  llie  Ifolvdays,  and  of  tbe  gay  season  oftiio 
nival,  atfurded  Ufi  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  Ute  pubUo  and  pn- 
vate  aniusemwnlii  uf  I  be  I^arL^ituis,  tiuin  my  h'  permit  me  lo  dc 

scribe.     On  Cbristma^  eve,  ibe  gTcatest  reii;:  nval,  I  joined 

Oiend  and  hia  family,  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  princtpal  cburcto. 
But  their  dccoraiioas  as  well  as  tbc  cc  (anic, 

and  gloomy,  in  comparison  with  the  i'      .  '^f  ^^   ' 

The  CarnivaJ  wras  not  witnessed  in  the  latter  country*  Its  acenus  were 
sufficiently  gay,  aoioialed,  and  noisy  at  PariB.  A  bmtf  gras^  decora- 
ted with  garlamlB^  Wft»  kd  tlirouifJi  llie  pdncipal  Btreets,  tbiloweri 
by  triumphal  chariots,  in  which  rode  Cupids  and  other  tUvimtie» 
of  a  maturer  a^,  with  half  of  the  metropolis  at  tlieir  Itecb.  The 
show  was  worth  looking  at,  rather  Irom  its  novelty,  than  froni 
its  intrinsic  meriU.  Troops  of  botli  sexes,  disy-uised  by  ao  inter* 
change  of  dresses,  were  seen  coursing  the  Boulevards,  pcrsooatiflig 
aU  manner  of  characters^  and  indulging  in  rude  levttieB.  domt  of 
them  underwent  a  mctcmsychosis,  and  appeared  at  the  wiodowst  IP 
I  he  shape  of  boars  and  wild  beasts.  Balls  were  given  every  iuglit«baU) 
in  public  and  private,  masked  and  unmasked.  We  atleoded  one  or 
two  at  the  French  Opepa,  and  half  a  dozen  at  the  houses  of 
quaintances.  At  the  former,  a  thousand  persons  perhaps 
each  evening.  Gentlemen  of  all  ranks  in  society  attend  ;  bat  bdies 
of  respectability  are  more  particular,  except  occasionally 
spectators. 

In  the  round  of  hospitalities,  the  dinner  parties,  soireds,  and  socill 
circles  of  our  friends,  we  found  enjoyments  of  a  more  elevated,  rai 
al,  and  pleasing  description.  To  the  families  and  individuals, 
polite  attentions  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  pleasures  of  our  firtl 
visit,  and  were  now  renewed^  many  agreeable  acquaintances  were 
added  during  the  winter.  In  several  instances,  estimable  and  intimate 
friendi>hips  were  contracted,  which  I  hope  may  be  durable  as  life  :  cef' 
tainly  on  my  part,  the  remembrance  of  many  happy  hours,  tho  grateliil 
and  cherished  recollections  of  kindnesses  manifested  to  strangers,  antl 
continued  to  the  very  eve  of  our  departure  from  the  city,  are  inscribed 
too  indelibly  upon  the  heart  to  he  forgotten.  ^^- 

We  re-examioed  old  localities  and  visited  new  ones,  ir^nt  a  scco^^^ 
roc  through  the  Louvre,  attended  tho  courts  at  1 '      ''  v<5^^ 

looked  at  its  curious  historical  records,  and  mad<  i  .>t,      I 

rioud  and  Sevre?? ;  but  I  have  do  spac©  for  cvf^n  a  brief  notice  of  tbe«e 
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and  a  liuntlred  other  ubjecls,  aitil  tntisl  take  Frencli  leave  of  the 
metropohri,  though  several  days  were  occupied^  in  niakifig  parting 
cbUs  upon  the  circle  of  our  friends.  Al\er  so  long  and  do  agreeable  a 
residence,  associated  with  a  thousand  scenes  of  instruction  and  delight, 
last  looks  and  last  words  excited  painful  emotions,  notwithstandiiic^ 
the  allurements  of  a  homeward  passage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  March,  we  took  the  Ddigeoco  foe 
Calais.  The  rain  poured  in  such  torrents,  as  to  atlbrd  no  opportunity 
of  looking  back  from  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  gloomy  day.  The  evening  of  the  7th  brought  ua  again  to  Dessein's 
UoteK  A  tempest  raged  all  night,  and  the  wind  continued  high  next 
morning.  The  master  of  one  of  the  Havre  packets,  who  from  boy- 
hood liad  been  accuatomed  to  brave  every  variety  of  weather,  went  to 
the  wharves,  looked  at  die  clouds  and  aet,  and  diought  the  boat 
might  cross  in  safety.  He  was  appointed  commodore  of  tlie  squadron 
of  passengers,  who  coniidod  in  liis  judgment,  and  m  his  skill  in  case 
of  accident.  It  was  a  tremendous  blow,  and  the  agitation  of  Uie  sea 
was  frightful,  dashing  over  the  deck  at  every  swell.  Such  was  the 
tumult  of  windd  and  waters,  that  we  could  not  land  at  Dover,  and 
were  obliged  to  run  fourteen  miles  up  the  coasts  to  make  the  harbour 
of  Ramsgatc*  This  accident  was  in  part  alleviated  by  affording  us  a 
view  of  Deal  and  the  Downs,  as  well  au  of  the  fme  port,  which  the , 
bout  aaieiy  entered ;  tiiough  it  was  difficult  to  readi  the  &hore,  even 
wfien  sheltered  by  the  noble  piers  of  granite.  A  good  hotel  made  us 
L'omfortable  for  the  night ;  ami  the  next  day  we  rode  to  London. 
visiting  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Fnnce,  at  Canterbury,  on  our  way. 

We  immediatoly  recommenced  an  examination  of  interesting  locah- 
lies  in  the  British  metropolis  and  its  environs,  which  had  not  been 
B€cn  at  either  of  aar  furmcr  visits.  Tlie  advice  of  our  friends  atVorded 
115  every  facility  in  the  accomplishment  of  Uiese  objects.  Though  not 
suinmotiod,  wq  went  both  to  the  Police  Dflice,  in  Bow-street,  and  the 
TiOrd  Mayor's  Court,  at  tbn  Munsion  House,  The  former  is  a  small 
place,  for  one  that  makes  so  much  noise.  Justice  Birine  was  upon 
the  bench,  and  a  pretty  French  woman  upon  the  stand,  who  spoke 
imperfect  r.n!^1islT.  She  had  arraigned  a  sturdy  coachman  for 
exorbitant  fees,  but  lost  her  cause.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  a  fine  lookmg 
man.  He  was  arrayed  in  the  badges  of  office,  but  di»ponsod  justice 
much  at  his  eainc,  allnwinjf  the  litigants  at  iho  bar  lo  talk  over  ib^ 
matter  in  a  fhmilidr  manner  nmong  tliernriulvt^s.  His  audionce  was 
nut  of  the  most  respectable  kind,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was  cBected. 

Tbe  Britit*h  M»j»pum  ncrupied  half  a  dwv*     It  i<^  an  rtxt'^^nsi^^  and 
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iroblc  inFtitiilion,  thouirh  inferior  to  the  Garden  of  Plan  Is  at  Parii* 
Twf?nlv-six  rooms  nro  filled  with  an  infinilo  variety  of  articles  in 
Nnlurni  Hbtory,  with  numerous  curiosities  from  the  Indies  and  tJie 
Soulfi-^*ea  Islands ;  such  as  idols  and  implements  of  the  aborigines. 
I'lie  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  conchology,  and  organic  remaiis  are 
very  complete.  Much  neatness  and  taste,  as  well  as  a  rigid  regard  to 
classiiication,  are  displayed  in  the  arrangement ;  and  the  apartfoCDts 
arc  kept  comfortable  by  llres.  A  large  buikling,  adjoining  the  insytu* 
tion,  is  now  going  up  for  the  aecoinmodalion  of  the  King^s  Libraiy* 
The  celebrated  Elgin  Marbles  are  depoKited  in  a  sort  of  sbed,  formwg 
one  wing  of  the  Museum*  They  did  not  afford  us  a  very  high  degree 
of  pleasure,  being  cbieHy  torsos,  interesting  alone  to  professed  artiill* 
A  recumbent  river-god,  nnd  a  Perseus  are  reckoned  the  finest* 

Miss  Lin  wood's  gallery  of  cmbruidered  pictures  i»  one  of  the  belt 
shows  in  London.  Tbey  arc  all  wrought  in  worsted,  and  the  texture 
far  exceeds  in  delicacy  the  most  finished  tapestry  of  the  Gobehiks* 
She  deserves  infinite  credit  for  her  taste  and  industry.  The  whole 
was  done  with  her  own  needle.  She  is  a  nativo  of  Leicester,  ami 
now  at  the  age  of  70.  Foxes  and  other  animals  are  executed  to  the 
life.  Cowper's  Woodman  is  admirable  ;  so  also  arc  her  copiea  of 
some  of  the  great  paintings  of  Italy.  The  portrait  of  Napoleon  m 
among  the  embelhshments  of  the  ball. 

We  made  a  fashionable  call  on  two  Chinese  ladies  and  a  gentleinao. 
from  a  little  town  near  Canton,  who  have  taken  lodgings  in  Pall  MaU* 
It  is  painful  enough  to  see  wild  beasts  trav^emng  and  beating  iiieir 
cages,  in  search  of  thrtt  freedom  w^hicb  nature  bestowed  ;  but 
human  beings^  and  females  especially,  should  be  exposed  for  a  shi 
like  the  brutes  and  reptiles  of  Exeter  'Change,  is  outrageous.  Yet  il  b 
a  ueefiil  exhibition,  giving  correct  ideas  of  remote  coitntries.  The 
apartments  are  titled  up  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
You  see  in  fact  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  parlour.  The  ladies  were 
sitting  at  a  table^  busy  with  ibeir  work ;  but  rose  and  walked  seveilbH 
times  across  the  room^  lo  show  us  their  forms  and  httle  feet.  Tbd^H 
were  richly  dressed  in  blue  mantles,  with  pendants  in  their  ears,  aiul 
their  black,  glossy  bair  neatly  done  up.  Their  nails  were  longer  thin 
those  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  man  speaks  English,  and  is  intel* 
ligent.  1  conversed  with  him  about  his  country.  He  talked  Chinese 
to  me.     The  language  is  strongly  guttural  and  nasal. 

An  examination  of  the  paintings  of  living  artists,  at  the  British 
Institution,  aflbrded  us  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.     It  is  in  alj 
creditable  to  the  country.     Two  spacious  apartments,  neatly  titled 
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^jid  kept  comforlable  by  ciirpeta  and  firos,  are  lllled  with  works  of 
meri^  in  hanikonie  framos  sui^pcnilrtl  from  the  walls.  TUg  subjects 
are  jucUciouslycboaea,  being  ciiieily  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  history, 
and  manners  of  the  country^  with  no  snhda  and  few  attempts  to 
delineate  tlic  tnyslenes  of  religion. 

Ill  the  National  Gallery,  we  saw  the  ^rcat  picture  of  West,  the 
Saviour  Healing  the  Sick,  and  the  iriimitable  comic  scenes  of  Hogarth. 
Tlie  walls  of  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  hned  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  tlic  great  Italian  mastera.  Here  also  are  several  of 
Wilkie'H*  Hi^  pencil  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Teniers,  m  the 
delineation  of  low  lite.  The  collection  contains  two  portraits,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Heynohfs*  Jf  Ina  skill  was  worthy  of  hi^  fame,  these  cannot  ht- 
fair  specimens  of  his  woi'^s.  Tiiey  would  be  passed  unnoticed  irt  an 
ordinary  gallery.  ' 

I  was  delighted  with  an  excmsion  to  Chelsea,  and  a  visit  to  th*.* 
Stndy  of  Chantrcy,  the  celebrated  sculptor*  lie  received  mo  with 
much  cordiality,  and  conducted  mo  through  his  apartments  himsein 
He  is  remarkably  plain,  frank,  and  unostentatious  in  liis  mannens. 
The  p^o^luctions  of  his  chisel  will  bear  a  rigid  examination,  even  after 
those  of  Thorwaldsen,  Canova,  and  Trentanove.  His  statue  of  Watts, 
til e  Engineer,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  I  have  seen  in  any  country. 
The  busts  of  Sir  WaUer  Scott,  Mr.  Canning,  and  other  eminent  men 
are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  bis  skill  and  taste.  His  model 
of  Washington,  designed  for  Boston,  struck  me  favourably.  He  con- 
versed  freely  on  his  professional  pursuits,  and  his  remarks  as  well  as 
hia  works,  led  me  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  lah  nt3. 

One  evening  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  another  in 
tlic  House  of  Lords,  in  listening  to  the  debates.  In  the  tbrmer,  Mr. 
Keel,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Barmg,  and  Mr.  Hume  were  among  th*- 
speakers  during  the  session,  whicL  was  protracted  till  1  o*clock  in  the 
morning.  Of  these  gentlemen,  the  first  is  decidedly  the  most  eloquent. 
He  is  energetic,  fluent,  and  animated  ju  Ins  manrn.T.  Some  of  thf* 
others  stammered  and  hobbled  along  in  a  tedious  and  awkward  way. 
But  even  their  embarrassments  and  repetitions  were  nothing  in  com- 
imrison  with  tliosc  of  several  of  the  members  iu  the  other  House  : 
where  the  Mari|ujs  of  Bute,  the  Karl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Lord  King,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  in  succession  and 
occupied  the  iloor  lor  the  evening,  on  the  subjeet  of  the  fiame  Laws. 
They  scenicd  to  make  a  sport  of  legislation.  There  is  far  fe^s  digni- 
ty in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  or  of  the  ("hflmber  of  Deputies  in 
France,  than  in  our  own  logi?;lativf3  bodies      The   Lord  Chancellor 
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kept  the  member!*  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  relating'  some  of  his  sport* 
mg  anecdotes.  1  nnticipatcd  much  more  grnvity ,  when  Ur  rose,  in  hi? 
^wn  and  rull-hottoracd  wig,  from  the  Woolsack.  The  fornw  ol 
legislation  difler  littJe  from  our  own.  We  wore  turned  out  of  Ihr 
lialls  at  least  a  dozen  time?,  while  the  question  on  some  iinimportacl 
t  not  ion  was  taken. 

Haifa  day  was  pleaf^ontly  oceupied  in  a  visit  to  the  Boiantc  Gmrden, 
at  Chiswiek,  six  or  ei^ht  miles  from  town.  This  extensive  establish- 
nient  occupies  an  area  of  thirty -three  acres,  handscimely  enclosed,  wid 
intersected  by  gravel  walks.  It  is  divided  into  separate  compartments, 
for  experiments  in  tlic  different  branches  of  botany  and  horticulture. 
The  location  of  the  Garden  does  not  appear  to  be  very  eligible,  as  the 
ground  is  low,  wet,  and  heavy,  l-arge  soms  of  money  have  been 
expended  on  ita  appendages,  and  in  filling  it  with  plants.  A  good 
degree  of  zeal  and  activity  prevails  among  the  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Hociety  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  1  lUh  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  Richmond  Hill,  Twickeo* 
ham,  and  Hampton  Court.  It  was  too  early  in  the  season  ibr  scenery^ 
of  which  the  English  poets  have  drawn  such  oxciuiTite  aketchc^f  1o 
appear  in  all  its  soAness  and  splendour.  The  hills  were  naked,  the 
trees  leaflets,  cattle  had  scarcely  IclY  their  winter  stalls,  and  the  land- 
scape  was  chiUed  by  the  storms  of  the  equinox.  But  it  is  very  easy 
to  conceive  from  the  outlines  of  the  country,  that  the  windings  of  tlie 
Thames  through  its  rural  and  flowery  borders  may  in  summer  poeress 
all  the  charms,  which  Thompson  and  Pope  have  described*  Wc 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  latter  poet,  in  the  village  church  at  Twickcn* 
luun*  A  white  marble  tablet  upon  the  wall  is  inscribed  with  an 
epitaph  from  his  own  pen.  His  ashes  sleep  near  the  chancel.  The 
sexton  informed  me,  that  he  saw  the  coffin  a  year  or  two  since*  It 
was  eighteen  inches  deep,  to  accommodate  the  personal  deform ihef. 
which  composed  the  tenement  of  an  immortal  mind.  His  filial  piott 
dedicated  a  handsome  slab  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  in  the  same 
church.  His  Grotto  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  It  is  an  llw 
left  of  the  road  between  Twickenham  and  Hampton  Court,  On  our 
way  to  the  latter  place,  we  passed  Bushy  Park,  the  seat  of  the  ]>ii|mJ 
of  Clarence.  The  splendour  of  his  grounds  and  palace  furnish  bm^^ 
poor  argument  in  favour  of  the  eleemosynary  bill,  which  we  had  heanl 
called  up  but  a  few  evenings  before  in  llio  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
posing to  add  £10,000  a  year  to  his  income. 

Hampton  Court  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tbaxncs^ 
cncirclerl  with  cardenf*.  and  shaded  with  venerable  elms.     Deer  were 
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leedmg  upon  tbe  lawns^  winch  are  embellished  with  fountaijis  and 
statues*  The  palace  is  of  brick,  with  Gothic  towers.  It  exhibits  no 
architectural  grandeur  or  beauty  ;  but  its  age  gives  it  an  air  of  dig^nity. 
We  traversed  its  ancient  courts  and  balls,  which  are  filled  with  picture? 
of  the  Italian  school.  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael  are  by  far  the  most 
irileresting  articles.  They  have  been  exactly  copied  in  the  prints  of 
Halaway,  on  which  he  was  occupied  tw^eoly-two  years,  and  which 
here  sell  at  a  guinea  each.  The  collection  comprises  many  good  pic- 
tures. Amons?  the  furniture  ofihe  hallst,  is  a  clock  which  runs  a  year 
and  a  day,  without  requiring  to  be  wound  up  i  also  the  state  bed  of 
Chadea  IL 

During  our  third  visit  to  l^ondon,  we  had  another  ramble  through 
Kensington  Gardens,  walked  round  i^mithfield,  looked  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  examined  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  strolled  to  the 
Monument,  followed  Dr.  Johnson  to  Dolly  *9  chop-house,  bunted  up 
the  reminiscences  of  great  men,  passed  several  evenings  at  Drury-lanc 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres,  witnessed  a  splendid  Oratorio,  in  which 
all  the  musical  talents  of  the  metropolis  were  united,  saw  Matthews 
preside  in  his  "^^  Home  Circuit,**  paid  our  respects  to  old  friends,  and 
renewed  acquaintances  with  others,  who  hud  arrived  in  our  absence.  \ 

If  notices  of  these  various  topics  were  capable  of  keeping  alive  the 
interest  of  tlio  reader,  they  would  too  long  detain  me  from  my  native 
shores,  which  I  am  anxious  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  wc  rode  to  Brighton,  fifty-three  miles  from  I 

London.  The  route  leads  throuirh  the  counties  of  Surry  and  Sussex, 
and  is  the  dullest  that  had  been  traversed  in  England,  Brighton  is  a 
pretty  town,  situated  under  the  hills,  upon  the  sea-sbofe.  It  has 
24,CM}0  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places 
in  the  kingdom.     The  present  King  gave  it  all  its  celebrity.     He  had  I 

here  a  cottage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  pleasures 
and  amours,  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  We  took  lodgings  for 
the  night,  upon  the  very  strand,  where  the  waters  broke  against  the 
rocks,  so  near  as  to  lull  our  slumbers*  i 

A  walk  of  an  hour  or  two  over  town  enabled  us  to  examine  tlic  I 

Baths,  the  beautiful  promenades  denominated  the  Steyno,  and  the  i 

Royal  Pavilion.  This  palace  is  a  fantastic,  mongrel  edifice,  half  Chi- 
nese and  half  Turkish,  between  a  mosque  and  a  pagod*  it  is  amusing 
from  its  novelty,  and  its  towers  and   pinnacles  have  an  air  of  sober  ^ 

grandeur*     The  Pier  Head  is  another  curiosity.     It  projects  1 100  feet  ( 

into  the  sea,  and  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  supported  on  massive  chains, 
which  are  stretched  over  four  arches.     !t  is  designed  for  the  nccnmmn*  { 
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daiion  of  packets  and  steam- bouts  plying  t>ct ween  Brifrliton  and 
in  taking  on  board  antl  landing  p:wsengf!rs.  The  sides  arc  ^iiarde4 
by  iron  railings^  atjd  one  or  two  aliops  stand  upon  tiic  piers.  In  the 
old  village  church,  upon  the  hill^  wc  found  the  tomb  of  Tattor^aU, 
who  saved  the  lite  of  Charles,  and  shipped  him  off  to  France  in  a  cock- 
boat. His  Iml,  in  which  the  monarch  was  secreted,  is  now  occupiefl 
OS  a  pot-house.  Th**  suburbs  of  Brighton  exhibit  some  pretty  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  Doric  pillars,  after  the  models  of  Uiose  m  the 
ruins  of  Pa'Stum,  are  fashionable  in  all  this  part  of  tlie  country,  and 
make  handsome  ornatnents  for  the  porches  of  liouses. 

The  next  day  we  rode  to  Ports rnoutli,  distant  fil^y  miles,  hugging 
the  shore  all  the  way,  exposed  to  bleak  winds,  with  barren  downs  u] 
our  right.  In  many  place::!  ihc  violence  of  the  sea  Itas  made  inro: 
upon  the  coast^  and  llie  galea  are  so  severe,  as  to  have  given  the  tree$ 
an  inclination  towards  the  north.  The  village  of  Worthing  is  anoUter 
watering-place.  At  Arundel  we  passed  tlie  seal  ot  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, ihc  oldest  peer  in  Uie  realm,  and  a  Caiholic  in  relig^ion.  It  is 
prettily  situated  upon  a  woody  clilf,  overlookmg  the  vale  of  tlie  Arun. 
The  palace  is  of  free-stono,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  good  collection  of 
pictures.  While  the  coachman  was  changing  horses  at  Chichester, 
we  ran  quile  round  the  Cathedral,  in  pursuit  of  the  sexton^  for  tlie 
purpose  of  gaiinng  admittance  to  the  interior^  to  look  at  the  tomb  of 
Ihc  poet  Colhnbi.,  who  was  a  native  of  this  old  city;  but  the  horn  blew 
before  tl»c  key  could  be  found »  The  steeple  of  the  church  rises  to  a 
prodigious  altitude^  and  tliC  building  is  not  a  mean  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Upon  the  borders  of  Hampshire  the  scenery  improi^^, 
and  the  country  becomes  more  fertile.  A  distant  view  of  the  ble  of 
Wight  was  obtained  from  the  road. 

The  environs  of  Portsmouth  are  low  and  marshy,  intersected  by 
canals  and  dikes.  Strong  fortresses  guard  the  entrance.  The  town 
itself  is  insulated,  occupying  the  island  of  Fortsca,  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  mean.  We  took  lodgings  lor  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  examined  the  harbour;  which  is  unrivalled  in  situation,  safety, 
and  convenience.  The  arm  of  the  sea,  opening  at  Hpithead,  between 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight  and  ihe  shore,  sets  up  live  or  six  iinles  into  the  lai»d^ 
with  a  suihcient  deptli  of  water  lor  the  largest  sliips,  which  arc  here 
securely  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  waves.  One  iiundred  and  tifty 
of  the  larger  class  were  in  port,  constituting  no  small  part  of  "  liie 
wooden  walls  of  England,'*  Wc  went  on  board  tlio  Victory  7U  the 
Admirars  ship  in  Ihe  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  were  shown  llje  s|hii 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  where  Nelson  fell.      The   equipments  and 
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armainetjts  of  the  Victory  wore  examined.  Tlicy  differ  very  little  from 
tJjose  of  our  own  ships.  The  Kuig's  yacht  was  riding  at  anchoi' 
above  the  town*  We  crossed  the  ferry  to  Oossport,  but  saw  nothing, 
save  an  instance  of  aristocracy  upon  the  smallest  scale,  that  had  ever 
been  witnessed.  The  ferryman  sung  out  to  a  hoy  to  come  on  board, 
as  the  boat  was  leaving.  An  oarsman  responded — -"^  My  little  gem- 
men  will  take  a  boat  by  himsel  for  sixpence.''  The  ferriage  was 
two  pence  ;  so  that  here  was  four  ponce  to  boot  between  a  sprig  of 
gentry  and  a  common  person.  VVc  made  application  for  admittance 
to  the  Navy  Yard.  All  went  well,  tdl  the  place  of  residence  was 
required,  when  the  word  '*  New- York'*  barred  the  gates  against  ug. 
I  wrote  a  note  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Port,  stating  our  objects,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  admit  us  ;  but  if 
we  would  wait  tUi  the  next  day,  he  would  make  signals  to  London  by 
telegraph,  and  obtain  leave  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Unwilling  to 
give  him  so  much  trouble,  and  to  delay  our  journey  another  day,  exclu- 
sively for  this  object,  I  declined  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  was  tendered 
in  a  liberal  spirit. 

On  the  same  evening,  we  rode  twenty-two  miles,  to  Southampton, 
and  again  took  lodgings  for  the  night.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  the  water,  neatly  built,  with  bow  windows  in  front  of  the 
bouses,  and  has  a  population  of  1 2,000,  In  the  church  of  St.  MichaeJ, 
we  saw  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Lanchlon,  tiie  friend  of  Johnson  ;  and 
in  that  of  Holy  Rood,  the  monuBient  of  Elizabeth  Stanley,  with  an 
epitaph  by  Thompson.  The  prose  part  of  it  is  bombast,  and  the  verses 
quite  too  long.  She  is  alluded  to  in  the  Seasons.  This  is  the  native 
place  of  Dr*  Watts,  but  no  traces  of  him  were  found. 

The  nest  day  we  continued  our  journey  to  Bath,  a  distance  of  My- 
three  miles,  through  Wiltshire  ;  one  of  the  roughest  districts  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  grazing  county,  and  myriads  of  sheep  were  scattered 
over  the  hills.  The  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  rude  and  wild,  in  com- 
parison with  other  portions  of  the  Island.  We  paused  a  tew  minutes 
at  Salisbury,  the  capital,  and  lookctl  at  the  Cathedral.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  pure  Gotliic  in  the  kingdom.  The  interior  is 
in  excellent  taste.  A  beautiful  square,  planted  with  elms,  surrounds 
the  church  ;  and  the  environs  of  the  town  watered  by  the  Avon  are 
pleasant.  Artificial  irrigation  increases  the  natural  verdure  of  llio 
pastures.  A  gentleman  at  the  hotel  in  Warminster  informed  us,  that 
the  clergyman  of  that  town  is  an  American,  Our  informant  was  one 
of^  his  parishioners. 

At  evening  we  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Somersetshire,  and  from 
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a  high  hUl,  had  a  fir^t  view  of  Bath,  Bltualcil  Ufion  an  opposite  slope* 
lising  from  die  right  bank  of  the  Awn*^  '  Tlie  town  can  scarcely  be 

surpassed  in  the  eligibility  of  its  position,  the  elegance  of  its  exterior, 
or  the  splendour  of  its  environs*     No  city  in  England  can  be  conip; 
with  it  in  magnificence.     The  buildings  are  all  of  a  handsome  s| 
of  stQiDC  found  in  Urn  vicinity,  uniform  in  complexion^  wrought 
cxactBess,  and  put  together  witli  taste.     There  is  scarcely  a  meaa 
structure  in  the  whole  city  ;  and  continuous  ranges  are  frct]uently  as 
stately  and  sumptuous   as  palaces.      The  King  s  Circus^  ajid  the 
numerous  Crescents,  rining  one  above  another  upon  Uie  declivity,  ex* 
hibit   all  the  embellishments   of  Grecian    architecture,   apphed  to 
lofly  proportions  and  the  finest  materials.     We  remained  a  day  tod 
rambled  through  nearly  all  the  streets,  which  are  kept  as  clean  as  tbe 
floor  of  a  parlour.     The  spacious  Pump-room^  the  rendezvous  of  via- 
tantd,  contains  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  former  master 
of  ceremonies  at  the  Assemblies.     1  drank  of  the  waters.     They  bait 
slight  chalybeate  properties*     The  old  Cathedral  is  called  the  laaKem 
of  Bath,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  windows.     It  contain^ 
the  tombs  of  many  strangers  and  foreigners.     Two  are  hero  kUledt^H 
dissipation^  to  one  who  is  cured  by  drinking  of  the  fountains.     The 
tashionabte  season  is  December  and  January. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  25tli,  we  rode  to  BristoK  and  rcmaio^d  for 
the  night.  It  apjiears  mean  in  comparison  with  Batli ;  though  it  is  in 
fact  a  Bne  old  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  AvoOi  fioesoaBiiig 
much  wealth,  with  a  population  of  100,000.  The  growth  of  Lhrerpool 
has  in  a  great  measure  ruined  its  commercial  prosperity.  We  ramUed 
over  the  city,  looketl  at  the  docks,  quays,  and  pubbe  buddings.  Ad- 
miasion  was  in  vain  sought  to  the  church,  which  contains  a  monument 
in  memory  of  the  fatlier  of  William  Penn.  An  old  liouso  was  fiesif- 
nated,  in  wliich  Chattcrton  found  his  famous  manuscripts  of  the  liA 
century. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  took  the  steam-boat  for  Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire,  descending  the  Avon  and  crossing  the  ChanocU  Al 
the  moment  of  departure  from  Bristol,  the  sun  rose  splendidly  upoti 
the  rocks  of  Clifllon,  which  are  high,  broken,  and  picturesque.  The 
secret  of  tiie  decline  of  the  old  city  is  explained  in  a  descent  of  the 
river,  the  channel  of  which  is  narrow,  crooked,  and  rapid,  rcndcnng  ii 
necessary  for  vessels  to  warp  up.  It  is  only  remarkable,  that  coW' 
mercial  enterprise  has  so  long  overcome  these  nattu-al  disadvoiita^cy. 


*  The  reader  probably  need  not  be  told,  I  hut  the  wort! .  Ji«*«  h  a 
In  the  *M  Stxoti.  meanin*  riv^r  ;■  nml  bmce  its  frequent  occurr^nec  v 


unci  of  mysiciaos  00  board,  and  1  sporlively  askc 
them  to  play  Yankee  Doodle.     To  my  surprise  tJiey  instantly  com- ' 
plied  with  the  request ;  and  we  marched  up  the  romantic  current  of 
the  Wye,  to  the  brisk  notes  of  a  republican  air*     The  tide  rises  in  this 
river  to  the  astonishing  height  of  sixty  fcet»     You  sec  marks  of  the 
water  far  up  llie  perpendicular  cliffs.     At  Chepstow  a  large  old  baronial 

k  castle^  DOW  in  ruins,  stands  upon  ttic  rocks  overhanging  the  streariT* 
Its  battlements  and  ancient  keeps  were  traversed.  Jt  was  battered 
down  by  the  cannon  of  Cromwell. 

We  here  took  a  vehicle  and  rode  five  miles  up  the  right  bank  of  tht^ 
Wye,  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey*  They  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  of  Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  which  I 
have  fully  described.  A  dirty  village  in  the  vicinity  breaks  in  upon 
the  seclusion  of  the  vale,  and  in  a  great  measure  destroys  tljo  efiecf , 
which  the  ivy-mantled  walls  and  crumbling'  arches  would  otherwise 
produce.  The  scenery  of  the  Wye  is  nevertlieless  extremely  wild  and 
romantic.  Some  allowance  is  also  to  be  made  for  a  dlBerence  in 
season  ;  though  the  day  of  our  visit  was  debghtfully  pleasant.  On 
our  way  back  to  Chepstow,  we  stopped  at  Wynd-Cliir  Cottage.  Its 
walls  and  ceiling,  as  well  as  its  seats  and  other  furniture,  are  entirely 
covered  with  moss.  The  keeper  provided  us  a  repast,  while  we 
chmbed  the  high  cliffs,  and  obtained  an  enchanting  view  of  tlie  shores 
of  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  deep  vale  of  the  Wyo, 

On  the  same  evening',  we  rode  up  the  right  bank  of  llic  Severn, 
which  is  here  a  broad  estuary,  to  (jloiticcster,  and  rcmamcd  for  iht- 
night.  An  American  tourist,  who  had  left  us  at  Home  on  his  way 
to  Naples,  happened  to  be  at  the  hotel.  The  next  mornin^^  we  went 
to  the  Cathedral,  to  look  at  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination ;  and  a  monument  in  memory  of  General  Lyman,  of 
Boston,  United  States  Consul  at  London.  This  churcii  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  venerable  in  the  kingdom. 

We  continued  our  journey  hence  to  Cheltenham,  and  rambled  over 
that  celebrated  watering-place.  It  is  destitute  of  interest  of  any  kind. 
Its  situation  is  low,  its  streets  muddy,  and  its  buildings  comparatively 
mean.  Two  large  Pump-rooms  have  been  erected  about  the  springs. 
One  of  them  is  elegantly  finished  and  furnished,  with  a  statue  of  Hygeia 
mounted  upon  the  top  of  the  building.  1  drank  of  tlio  waters,  which 
are  tepid  and  have  strong  sahno  qualities.  In  the  ailernoon,  we  took 
the  coach  far  Birmingham,  through  Tewksbury  and  Worcester ;  and 
on  the  following  evening,  arrived  once  more  at  LiverpooL  The  Soutij 
of  England  was  seen  to  much  less  advantage,  thrin  ilio  Noifh :  btjt 
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Crom  ibe  general  features  of  the  country,  I  sbocild  think  it  intrinsically 
infertor  in  variety  of  scenery  and  richness  of  l8nd9ca|>e. 

Afler  a  tedious  delay  of  more  than  a  week,  by  adverse  winds  and 
Uio  neap  tidea  of  the  port,  we  embarked  with  ten  other  agreeable 
passengers^  on  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  packet  ship  Pacific,  whose 
veteran  master  was  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  hundred 
thirty-ninth  time,  without  ever  having  met  with  a  serious  disa 
As  the  green  hills  of  the  Emerald  Isle  were  the  first,  so  alao  were  they 
the  last  speck  of  earth  beheld  in  Europe.  On  the  evening  of  the  lOlb, 
tlie  heights  of  Dungarvan  faded  from  the  eye,  and  again  all  was  sky 
and  sea.  The  incidents  of  a  favourable  and  pleasant  voyage  would  not 
bear  repetition,  if  circumstances  permitted  me  to  enter  into  detail. 

During  three  days,  fi-oro  the  22d  to  the  24th  inchisive,  in  the  latitude 
of  45°  and  between  the  49th  and  62d  degree  of  longitude,  we  were 
constantly  among  tremendous  icebergs  fi-om  the  poles.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  were  seen  irom  tlie  deck ;  and  in  one  instance,  nine  were 
in  sight  at  the  same  moment,  the  nearest  of  which  was  within  pistol 
nhot  of  the  ship.  Two  or  three  men  were  stationed  in  Uie  tops,  and 
licpl  on  tlie  watch  night  and  day.  The  weather  was  so  cold,  that  the 
thermometer  sunk  to  the  freezing  point  m  the  hatchway ^  and  ibt 
abrouds  were  coaled  and  stiif  with  ice.  Some  of  the  eoor 
nia»ea  were  aground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank,  thought 
water  was  several  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  while  others  were  rockei 
by  the  surge,  like  a  vessel  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  mate  took 
the  altitude  of  one  of  them^  which  was  something  like  a  hundred  and 
filly  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their  forms  were  the  most 
varied  and  fantastic  imaginable.  Some  resembled  rugged  islands,  and 
otiiers  castles,  churches,  or  distant  towers,  rising  in  gloomy  grandeur, 
in  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  with  the  sea  dashing  in  foam  against  Ctieir 
bases.  We  saw  one,  the  castellated  top  of  which  bore  a  stnkiDg 
similitude  to  Westminster  Abbey;  and  against  the  bleak  sides  of 
another,  it  was  believed  for  a  time,  that  a  vessel  was  seen.  On  a 
nearer  approach,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  separate  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  position  of  the  sun,  and  the  return  of  morning  and  evening, 
for  three  days,  gave  every  variety  of  light  and  shade  to  this  grand  and 
terrific  speclaclc.  Sometimes  the  columns  appeared  as  pure  and 
transparent  as  alabaster,  glittering  like  glaciers  in  the  sun ;  at  others, 
their  sides  were  thrown  into  deep  shadows,  by  their  own  stupendous 
crags.  Fortunately  the  sky  continued  clear,  till  we  escaped  fi-om  the 
region  of  frost,  to  the  borders  of  the  Ciulf  Stream  ;  otherwise  the  ship 
wonlil  have  been  in  imminent  peril 
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